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CHAPTER I. 

description. 

Dlia'rwa'r,^ between 14° 17'and 15° SO'nortb letitndej and 74° 48' 

and 70° cast longitcdej tho soutliioogt district of lies on tlia 

tableland to the east of the North K4nat& SahjAdris separated fi^m 
the coast bj a belt about fiftj milea broml. It has an ajoa of 4500 
fidtiaro miles, a population of 882j000 or 194'73 to the sqnaife mile^ 
aod a rmliisabie land rei^enne of about £240,000 {Ks, 24^00,000) p* * 

It forms an irregular Trcdge-ahaped fignrOp alrotit 110 miles long 
and varying ^n brcEidth from about seventy miles in tbe nortb to 
about forty miles near Kod in the soutlij from which, in the last 
twenty miles, it narrows to a point* The district is bounded on 
tie north by Belgaum the EAmdurg state and Briddmi in sootn 
Bi]apur j on tho cast by His Highness the Nisdm^a Rdichor HoAb 
and the Belldri district of Madras; on the south by Maas nr; and on 
the Tvost by North XAnara and the sub-division of XhAndpur in 
Belgaum. An irregular broken belt of Patvardban and SAvannr 
villages with a breadth of ten to twenty miles almost divi<^s the 
east of the district into two parte, a north and south. Besides 
this belt of land some scattered outlying vlUagoa lie to the west or 
S&vanur and theno is an isolated patch of estate or jd^iV h^d at 
Hebli about five miles north-cast of l>htlrwdr» 

For administrative purposes the 4o00 square mika of tho district 
aro distributed over eleven sub-divisions. Of these ais, DhdrwAr 
and Xalghatgi in the west, Navalgund and Hnbli in tbe centrcj 
and Ron and (rudag in the east, lie to tho north of the SAvnnur-’ 
Patvardhau villages; the eevonth snb^ivision. Ban Wpur, is mixed 
with and lies to tho west of tho SAvanur viUa^s;^ of tho four 
remaining sub-divisions, Hangal is in the west, Kod in tho south¬ 
west, Rnnebenniir in the sonth-eaati and Karajgi in the east of the 
southern half of tho district. The following statement shows that 
these sab-divisionii have an average area of 410 tnilea 147 villages 
and 30,260 people ; 


■ Fituca inatcrial-Bi supplied li^ Mr. E, P. Ftobertiocii C. S* 

* Tbe popdlatioa and reverma datoili ■u® 1831. 
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Tlio line of the Poonn-Hurlbair «>ad, which runs nortb-weat and 
south-east, divides DLnrwdr into two very Dnlikoaod uncqunl parte, 
an irregular belt of hilly and woody country to tbo west from five 
to twenty-five miles broad, and to Ibo east a haro plain stretching 
about sixty miles to the nortb-east. In the tinrrow western belt 
the soil is red and gmvelly, the country hilly and woody, the air 
Cool, the rainfall thirty to forty iiiehes, and iho water-supply in 
most places abondant. The villagee am generally close together on 
rising ground with sh^y sites and poor "but hardworking people. 
Many lakes or reservoirs are used both for drinking aud watering, 
end there is a large watered area of rice-land in the north and 
centre, and of rice, sugarcane, and botcUpaltn gardens in the Booth. 
To the east of the Uarihar road, in the north and centre of the 
distnet, tbo plain ia a broad stretch of black soil, Hat and bare 
except for a few ranges of low bnshy bills, the rainfall ib twenty 
to thirty inches, and the water-supply is scanty and in places 
bniekish. In the east the villages are largo and far uport, generallv 
poorly shaded, and with rich nod skilful husbandmen. 


The Western Belt, which Is five to twenty-five miles bread, is part 
of the rough wooded country along the Bahy&dri water-shed. In 
the north, the district posses fifteen or twenty miles west of the line 
of wator-shoil the town of Dhdrwir fifteen miles from the frontier 
standing at the water-parting 2420 feet above the sea, the source of 
streams which flow west to the Indian Ocean and east to the Bay of 
IJmga. To the reuth tlie Dhirwir border posses further ea3t,lca^Dff 
the water-shed within Kdnara limits. All along, in the extreme west, 
the oonntry is wild with woody hills 100 to JIOO feet high, nicged 
or smooth, fiat-topped or minted, detached or in mngei, many of 
t^m, espeaally those m Kalghatgi Edngal and Bankdp4r, giring 
^ Fwwthers and tigers. Fifty y.are ago th^ 

western hills were o^ionallyviBited by wild elephants. Through- 
out ttia Treiteni belt of low boahj biUa, 300 to 700 
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feet higbj TUti lu parallel liuea nortli-west and sontb-east. To war da 
the east the hilla gradiiaUj grow barerj less ruggedj aud more ieebtedj 
and are aepamted by brood rich Tijlaya whose iilU^ spreads ap 
the lower elopes. In the aoath these Imee of hills and isolated peaks 
ore higher and pass farther east than in the north. They axe hetter 
wooded and the valley a between theni oro more highly tilled, 
espceiolly with sugarcane and betel-palm gardens, and they ore also 
better supplied with water, dotted with old ponds and lakes, some 
of them two or three miles long though of no great depth. Near 
Tilralij abont twelve miles south of Hdngai, a graesy hash-covered 
country is adorned with a thick forest of wild date-palma. The 
extreme south is crossed from west to cast by narrow and steep 
parallel ranges 400 to 600 feet Above the plain. 

East of the Poona-HarUiar mad, in the south and aooth-east, the 
coBotry is rocky, hate, and uninteresting, broken by raa^ and 
blocks of atony biwh-Covered lulls, which at Ainini and Kdrur in 
the extreme aonth rise 500 to 700 feet above the plain. To the 
north of the sonthem hills the block soil valley of the Varda crosses 
the district from west to east. Further north, and east of the 
belt of Sivauur-Patvardlsan vilifies, the gold-yielding range of 
Kappatgudd stretches thirty miles north-west from the Tunghhadra, 
its three or four lines of bare bills riaiag near Damhal in a steep flat 
ridgo abont 1000 feet above the plain. North-east from DhfirwAr 
and Huhli, across tho whole breadth of the district, a bl^k soil 

E lain, broken by a few isolated sandstone peaks 300 to 700 feet 
igb, drains north-east into the Beunihalla and other tributwies of 
the Jlalprabha. This black soil plain varies greatly at different 
times of tho year. Daring the rainy and cold seasons, from Jnly to 
March, the plain is a broad stretch of rich oropa of grmn, pulse, oil 
plants, and cotton. In the hot months, thongh tho heat U never so 
oitreroo as in parts of Bijiipur, the block plain gapes in deepfiziurcs 
and its bare monotony is relieved by few trees or shrubs and by 
almost no traces of tUinge. Clouds of dnst sweep before the mreh- 
ing wind, OP move across the plain in huge pillars a hundred feet 
high. Tho cheerless view ends in an oven wall-like lino of sand¬ 
stone hills. 

There are five chief ranges of hills, the Buddangndd in the west, 
the AirAni in the south-east, the Kuppatgndd in the oast, and two 
nameless ranges m tho south. Tho Dnddangndd range in the west, 
separating Kalghatgi from Huhli, is about eight miles long from 
north to sooth and about a mile broad. Its highest peak rises 
about 500 feel above tho plain. The hilla forming the range are 
steep, with ridged tops, and are covered with grass and brush- 
woodl This range contains severd qaarries of good building stone. 
Smaller hills covered with forest trees lie to the west and north-west, 
Tho Airdni range in the south-east comer of the district with a 
break of five miles runs ten miles from north-west to south-east. 
The hills of this range are 300 to 700 feet high, those in the 
north being bare and those in the centre and south covered with 
brushwood. The highest hill in tho rauM near Airdni on tho 
Timgbbndra is one and » half miles long half a mile broad and 500 
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to 700 feelhiglL The top is pointed, the sides are sloping and 
woody, and tho plaia fof a mile or two at their base is covered bj 
the only anjm Hartlwickia binata trees in tho district. Antelope nnd 
wild pig aio found in the nortbem nnd wolves in tho son them hills. 

In tho east the Kappat^dd range, of iroinjlay and slatB with 
traceg of gold^ rises a littTo to tho soothe west of Godagi and, with 
ridged or pointed crestsj covering a tract four to five niiles biwdi 
fltrolobes aboot thirty miles soutb-cflal to the Tungbhjidra- N^ar 
Gada^ the hills are of no great height and aro broken by 
For about fifteen miles, as far south aa Dainbalp the rang® eontinuca 
irrognlar and broken, a group of hills some four miles broad with no 
marked central range and no point more than 500 feet above tho 
plain. Near Dambal there rises a short flat-toppctl ceutmJ ridgo 
about 1000 feet ftboTe tho plain, which, at the eoath end, breaks into 
three or four parallel epura covering at the hreadesta tract about five 
miles acroBs^ These hills are iSOO to 400 feet high. They are hAfo 
even of bruiihwood, with steep sides and irregular oqtlino, broken 
by conical and rounded peaks^ After a time they gradually close 
into one rang© w^ich though cut by the Tungbhadra continues 
beyond the river. Tho Kappalgudd hills are crosscil by four pas.ses. 
A well marked level pass between Doni and Attikatti, a winding 
level pass through niuch broken ground opposite tho village of 
HArogeri, a footpath over steep and broken grownd aometimes used 
by h^en bullocks opposite tho Skngli vilbgo of Hire-Vadavntti> 
and a pass fit for cart^ opposite the village of IrApur. Eicept 
by tha last hardly any traffic moves through these passes. A 
few panLhera and wild pig are found on the Kappatgndd hills. Of 
the two parallel ranges in the south which rise ^100 to dOd feet 
from the plain, the nortliei'n stretches fourteen miles t-ast and west 
and shubi out the ^fasur valley from the north of Kod. This sooth 
range,which is a well-marked chain or ridge of liills, is covered with 
gmss and brushwood and formerly guvo cover to bears and other 
large game. Besides a few passes fit for ponies and biillockH there 
are t wo cart-roadfl, one of seven miles between Hirekeruraiid Masiir, 
and a second of five miles between Ratihdili and Ma&ur. Four to 
ten miles further south is the SDuthem mnge w'hich forms the 
boundary between Kod and hlaisur. This range, wbicb is steep 
and narrow, contains panthers, bears, and occasionally tigers. Ita 
highest hiU is Mirdvli (600 feet) called after a vilJago of that name 
within Maisur Limits, The Mdidvli hill isscnntily coverotl with trees. 
It is crossed by steep trucks fit for ponies, and, at each side of the 
hill, runs a cart-rosd from Masur to Bhik^rpur iu Mmsur. The rest 
of the nin^ is low and dies away near the Tungbhadra. Another 
noteablehill in this range is ^!adak near the Madak lake, about ten 
miles south of Hirekerur. The aides are bare and steep, and round 
tho top a rained wall encloses a space 300 yards by 300* 

Besides these ranges detached hills arc dotted over most of tho 
district. In the north are the three isolated sandstone hills of 
Kavalgond, Nargand, and Chik or Ikittlo Kargund, running north- 
west to south^t. The Navalgund hill is 264t) feet bug 99l> feet 
broad and SOOfeet high | theNargiind hill, about twelve miles north 
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uf NavalgTiiidj la 917 ^ feet long SOOO broad and 10 feet 
high; and the Qhik Xargnnd Iiillj about three miles north of Kar- 
gnndj ia 0105 feet long 2040 feot broad and 250 feet higb. All 
three hiUa arc &twp in piirts^ with baro ridgetl topa, and sides 
covered with prickly-pear. The Nargntid bill is crowned by a mined 
fort. 1 b the nortli-wefit ate several hills one hundred to three 
hundred feet high. The chief are TAkarinpur about six milesj 
Sidr^yaumardi about tbirteon milea^ audihirgadgudda about eighteen 
miles west of Dbdrwarj and PedadkanTj and Hulllmardi about 
thirteen miles and Tolaiiuiardi and Topinbatti about sixteen milea 
south-west of Dhdrwdr. 0 £ these hills tlio bigbent is Tolanmardi 
about 300 feet. Sidrdyanuiardi Hnlimardi and Durgtidgadda are 
covered with bmahtvocd, and Podadhanvi I'olanmardi and 
Topinhatti with treefi, Kone of them are tilled either on tbo 
sides or tops. Two miles north-east of Hubli is the steep and bare 
ridge of Doddaguddj about a mile long 220 }Tirds broad and 300 
feet high* In the west, about four miles west of Kalghatgi, ia 
€anigadd hill, about half a mil# long a quarter of a mile broad 
and 400 feet high, lu the soath-^east, in the Kamjgi sub-diTision^ 
there are several bills. At Devgirij about six miles south-west oE 
Karujgi, is a noteablo bill 300 feet high crowned by a temple of 
Tirmalappa* At Xauvalij about eight miles south-east of Karajgij ia 
a conical hill 400 to 500 feet high* Two small pointed hills rise at 
Kabur twelve miles south-west of KArajgi, seveml conical bare hills 
about 150 feet high mark thg neighbourhood of Jlotibcunor, and a 
low baro mugo atrotchos north-west and eouth-east from Biddgi to 
Halgiri close to RAnebenour and separated from the Afrani bills by 
eight miles of Hat country- In tbo east, about twenty-threo miles 
eoutb-east of Gadag, the bare^ sleep, and fb I-topped hill-fort of 
Huuclargjgudd stands in the plain 2 t)U feet high. 

Except a few s-treams in tho north that drain west into the Bidti- 
halla or Gangdyali, the rivers and streams of DhdnvAr belong to one of 
tnvo syatenis, those of the eouth-west south and south-east that drain 
into the TunghhadrsT and those of the northern half of tho district 
whoso channel a run north and north-east to the Malprabha. Tho 
only two rivers of miportancai the Tungbbadra on tho south-east and 
the Malprabha oa the north-oast, bound the district on those sides 
without passing within its limits 

Two streams the Turn and the Bhadea rise in the eouth-wcsl 
frontier of Maisnrj and after north-Gastcrly and north-westerly 
connaea of fifty to six tv niile^, near Kudli in Maisur, join to form the 
river TTmOBHADRA* 'fiie united stream, alter a wiading course of 
about thirty-five miles, touches Dhdrw'ar in tho oxrtremo south-f?astj 
and from that point winds norfcli-east about eighty miles till it enters 
tho Nizdm's territory in tho south-east of Dambnl and iidls into tbo 

I Krishna after n totel course of 400 milea Though m the diy season 
the Tungbhadm runs low enough te be fordod, during tho south- 
wtst raiua it fills a bed over Imlf a railo broad, down which floats of 
timber pass from the western forests to the open east* In Afarcb 
5 873 a krge ferry boat was safely floated from Earihar to Hesrur 
In Dumbal where the river leaves DhirwAr, a dietanca of fully eighty 
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miles. At other seasons tie river ia not navigable. The lwdieBt 
places of Bftnd and blnct earth, but is goderally nicky with Rtt-ep 
banka. To dear the channel would bo a work of great labour and 
would probably lead to little developmeat of traffic. At Haniiar, a 
large fflaianr teWD on the right bank opposite tbe eaatem liimt of 
Dhhrwar, the greatest flood discharge is calculated at 
tbe ordinary di 3 ctarge at 30,(KK) cubic feet a secopd. 1 be water of 
tbe Tanghhadra is hot used for irrigation. Opposite the tiacJiig 
village of Komlhali huge blocks of stone mark the site of a costly 
embankment which according te local eto^ gam way iuunodiatdy 
after it was built. At Earibar the river is crossed by a fine stone 
bridge of fourteen spans built in lfl63 at a cost of £35,00& 
(Ra. 3,50p000). During the rains there are ferri^ at Knsgatii^ 
Mndennr^ AirAui* Hircbidri, ChandApur, Haralhalli, and Havounr. 
The ferry boats aro round wicker baskets covered with leathfu: and 
three to fifteen feet broad* 

During its conr^ along tbe iwjiith-eaat and east bordem of 
DIiArn Ar tbe Tungbbadra receives tbe drainage of tbe snuthorn half 
of the district It has three Large feeders* I bo Varda tho Knniad- 
vati and the HirebalU. The Vaiida, rising in ii bill near Ikori in 
North-west ilaisur, after a northerly and norlh-fioaterly conrse of 
about forty miles, enters DhArwdr at tbe village of Goiidi in the 
HAngal sub-division, and, after ivinding nortb-cost and east for 
about fifty miles, falla into the Tungbbadra near tbo north-^t 
corner of the Kamjgi siib-tlivision about thirty miles north of Haribar. 
It is 100 to 200 yards broad and flows over a sandy or stony bed, 
generally between steep banks of earth. It is full and d(^p in the 
raiaSp and in Korajgi, when thorn b a heavy rainfall, it rises to a 
great height, overflows its banka, and lays the country round under 
water. In the fair season it lies in long ntaichori divid^ by shallows* 
which are payable for carts between tbe lOtb of Novonibor and 
the 20th of May* Tbongb it is not used for irrigation tho river 
affords a plontiful and unfailing supply of drinking water. At 
Konimolohallij about sis miles south-east of Bankdpnr, the Varda is 
crossed by a bridge of eevea arches of fifty feet each and two of 
ninety-five feet each. During the rains there are ferries chiefly at 
Gondi* Mulgtmd, Adur, Devgirip and Karajgi. The ferry boats am 
generally wicker baskets like those on the Ttmgbhodra. 

Tho Yardfl's chief feeder is the Duarva^ which joins it from the 
left in the north-enst comer of IMugab Tbe Dharma rises in the 
SahyAdri hills about twenty milea south-west of the town of Uangalj 
and after a north-easterly course of about thirty-five miles fall^ 
into the Varda about Soven milos south of Bankipur- It is a small 
stream during most of the year. At Shringeri, about five miles 
west of EAngalj an old dam supplies a canal a^ut twelve miles 
long, which feeds upwards of twenty-font large ponda and waters a 
large area of rice and sagarcano. 

In tbe extreme south of the district tho Kdiiai>vati, rising in 
North Maiaor, after a northerly course of about forty miles* enters 
Dhirw&r about two miles to the south o£ Masur in Kod, and passing 
through a gap in the low range of hills in the south of that sub- 
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after a uorth-flaaterlj coarse of about ttrenlj-firo miles, 
falls into tbo Tung^bbadra near &£iii!eiiiir about eight laUea Boutb- 
west of Hariliar. The stream flows between steep baaks orer a 
be<.i fifty to a hundred yards broad;, wMcb ig aindy and shallow 
with long deep reaches. An old dam od the wcgiem border of the 
dietnct^ thrown across the river by tho Vijayansgar or Aoegundt 
kings (1336-1587) turns tho Kuinadvati into a large lake eallod 
Madaki entirely within Maistir limits* Two more embankments were 
also thrown across other gaps in the hills to the right and left of 
the Knmadvati vnlley to keep tho waters of the lake from pssing 
throagh them^ and a waste channel was cut along the hflls for tho 
overflow waters. In some noknown flood, said lo have happened 
soon after the work was completed, the water burst throngh the 
most westerly of the throe embank ment^^ and it 3 a throngh this that 
the river now flows. In 1861 the old water-works which had fallen 
to min were partially restored by bnilding a dam across theKiimodvati 
where it leaves the Madak lake, and cutting two irrigation channels, 
one on tho right and the other on the left. The lako is about a mile 
long and in 1882-83 watered 480 acres. The top of the old dam fa 
far np the bill-side. 

Tho ntiusBalLA rises in the Xappatgudd hills near Lakkandi about 
seven miles santh-cast of Oadag, and, after flowing south about 
twenty miles, loins the Tuiigbbadm at Rati six luiles south of the 
bare hill-fort of ^fundargigiidd. A little above its meeting with 
the Tungbhadra the Hireballa is abont 500 feet broad. There is 
little flow of water in tho hot W'catlier^ but during the mins its broad 
Randj bed is gcnemlly full The bankR are sloping and are of earth 
xind graveL The water is not used for irrigation. 

The Mal^rabha, or Mnd-Bearerj forming the norlb-cast limit of 
the district for about Bixteen milea^ receives tho drainage of all the 
Dbdrwdr streams which flow to the north and north-east. It rises 
to tho south-west of the town of Bclgaum, and after flowing east 
about siaty miles through that district, it passes for about twenty- 
five miles throngh tho Southern llaratha States. Then for about 
sixteon miles it forms the boundary between the Ron uudNavalgund 
mib-divisions of Dharw^r and tho Bddami sub-division of Bijdpur* 
Beyond Dh^rw^r limits it passes north-east for about forty miEos 
through the Bad^toi and Hungnnd snh-divisious of Bijdpar and 
falb into the Krishna at Sangara ten miles north of Hungund in 
Bijapur^ Though doring the rains it is a large etreamp in tho fair 
season the Malprabha has but a slight flow* Within Dli^rwdr limits 
the bod of the ri ver, which is muddy and sandy, is 350 yards wide 
and ils banks are sloping and earthy and about twelve feet high. 
Its water ia not need for irrigution. The Dhdrwilr feeders of the 
Malpmbha inclnde almost all the streams of the northcni half ef 
the dbtrict. Except the BEndhalla none of these are of any size 
and during tho hot moiithiS all are dry* 

The BcXNiiLtLLA, or Butter-Stream, rises at Dhnndsbiin Bankdpur, 
flows north ihrougli Bnbh Navalgund and Ron, and faJls into the Mal- 
prahha before it tama north to pass through the B^Amj hilla. It 
flows bet ween high anti steep bau^ of earth with a soft muddy bottom 
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150 td 200 feetbro&i Tlioogh Yery mptd ip tbe mby E^eufton^ some- 
times c&usii]g seridiia d^mAgd to trops^ during tl^e bqt moatlis waler 
r^tnoias only in pools* Its high and steep earthy banks and muddy 
bottom make it difficult to cross during all otCdpt ono or two of the 
driest moutbsj and tbe find earth in tbe bed of the Hirer, tboogb 
outwardly hard, is ao soft that animals am said to have been 
swallowed up in iL It is a serioiis obstacle to the traffic of the 
east of the district. It is bridged on tbe Kilrwar-BellAri road; 
wooden bridges at Hdisnr and Yfirgal decayed and bare been 
pulled down. Near Navalgundj about forty miles frotn its souiw, 
the Bennihslla recaivea frotn the north the Tuphrihalla or clari£i>d 
butter stream, after a course of tJiirty-five miles from KUturiii 
Belgatim through tbe Hab-dirisious of Dharw^r and Navalguud* 
Fro m the height of their banks and the long period through which 
their stneani ceases to flow the waters of the lienniballa and its 
feeders are little used for imgation* Their water is also so bmckisb 
as to be hardly drinkable, and throughout the greater part of its 
basin good water is si:arue. In times of flood the Bennihalb and 
its feeders carry off so much black soil that it is probably Ibeir 
waters which liBTei given the Malpmbba its name of mud-bearer. 

TheGiKoAvALi orBrurinsLUA river, which falls into tJie sea between 
Gokam and Ankolu in North Kanara, has two of its sources in 
the sub'division of BhArwar^ One o£ these streams, which is called 
Btdtihalla, risas in the big pond at Miigad about eight miles west of 
DhArwAr; the otherj which is called Shalmalla or KaBhalla, rises at 
Hofikatti about two and a half miles south of DbdrwAr. These two 
streams flowing south join at Sungedevarkop, about three miles east 
of Kaigbatgi. After tbeir mooting at Sungedevurkop the Htreams^ 
go by the name of Bidtihalla. At Bagodgori a dam was thrown 
across the united stream iu 1871 and a canal cut HvO or six miies^ 
to tbe south* Through aomo fault of construction this work bos 
proved a faiinre. 

In the black plain to the uoiib and cast of tbe district the small 
atrenma dry early iu the hot season and though as a role water ia 
found by diggingin their beds, it ig too brackish to be fit for drink* 
ing* The people depend on the supply which hns bocn stoned in. 
ponds doriog the rains. Thii, partly from the difficulty of finding 
auitable ^ud sites lu so level a country and partly from tho 
scanty raiufall, does not meet tbe wonta of the people^ The well 
water is also apt to grow brackish, so that during the hot montlis tbo 
people of tbe plain villages are often put to serious loconveuienca. 
They have sometimes to fetch tbeir water two or three miles, 
white many have to move with their cattle to the banks of the 
Malprabha and Tuugbbadro. In the billy west and south, where there 
is a much more pleutiful rflinfallj the supply of water is abundant* 

^DhArwAr contains specimeufl of granite, transition rocks, old red 
sandstone, trap rocks, and an iron-bearing claj'stone. 
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At Honj about fifty mil^g north-eaat of DMrwAr^ ^mnito ia found 
witk fa dark-red felspar with ataall scattorod cryatpJa and mbiuie 
veins of quarts. Thronghoat the felapar ikro many small bag-Uko 
hollas i^me qf them lined with tiny crystals apparently of 
chlcpte. 3s''oi*th of Gadag the hypogene Bohiats and ^^franite stretch 
to ^jendragad in south Bij^pur where they are oovered by sandstone. 
On no road northwards from LakfneshFarm SAvannr granite occurs 
in liw bosses and detached blocks^ and rises into a few clnstors at 
the Ijown of Kot Mulgund. In Bankapiir nnmbera of granitfl houlders 
lie tn unbroken lines generaUy parallel with tbo ranges of billSj bnt 
sometimes ranging more north to west. They often rise little over 
iirface^ hut more often^ especially atKarajgii stones varying in 
siseq^roiu an egg to a cart-wheel are piled into large monnds^ The 
re is nearly as granular as gneiss. 

Dsition rocks fill a large part of the district. They stretch 
the east and south wbora they succeed the granito to the 
rn foot of the SahyAdris^ being only in a few plEtcea broken by 
granite which protrudes from beneath them- In parts of tho 
yadris they are covered by dnystone and tmp. In tho north 
isition rocks are found only in tho bottoms of tho valleys which 
the sandstone hilk ; and in the eentro and south they are 
!red by large plnina of black cotton aoih To the west of Dhurw^r 
transition rocks form jmmllel ranges with a general south-oa^t 
tioHj the same as the direction of the strata of which they are 
joaed. Tho chief rockii of this seriw are day-alate^ chbrito 
t, tak^slate, gueiss, limestone, and quartz. Tho strata, which 
ariygcDerally highly inclined and in many instances vcrtiral^ seem 
I a general direction of north-west and sonih-east. 

[. r^io rocks composing the hills round Dhilrwdr are schists passing 
int^slates and shales. The general Btructure which is perhaps ruoro 
I eentose and sbaly than slatey, varies from a massive and ohscuro 
1 alnte to fine plates and from compact and Binty to soft and sectile. 
Th^tne plates are nearly vertical and generally run parallel with the 
iling lino of etevatioa which is north-west and south-east- The 
Bring with hods of quartz rock and tbo jaapideous rock which 
generally forms crests and mural ridges on the hill Is obscure^ Tho 
of cleavage in slates are not necessarily those of the Isyering 
top4 cleavage iLnos heiug often caused by the UTTangoinent of mica, 
chhj'ite, or talc. The rock passes from a green chloritic schist into 
all t^o shadcB of white, yollovr^ red, and brown, ajinetimes singtihtrlj 
iged in stripes, in contorted and waving bands, red and whito 
fchu prevailing colours^ Felspar m a clayey state of 
egratiou ia tho prevalent mineral blended with (juartz and 
’ with irom The white varieties seldom contain flint enough 
e them the character of kaolin. This varietsy which in hand 
IS appears like porcelain earth is found in largo quantiliea 
It has an obscure slatey atructurc^ tho rod varieties 
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these rocks ore etratified* Several varieties are often found within 
a short distance of each other in the larger etratnin and they are 
almost always crogsad by thin veins of a brown quartz, besides 
by the strata seams they are generally creased by ellier parallei 
seams vtbich pass though the strata* 

Chlorile-slftte is i^Htlely distribntod Ihrongh the centre and 
son Eh of the district. Iron pjidtes is seen in the reck which, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of trap dykeS;, tends te the 
prismstie and rhemboidal forms in which plating;, though generally 
obscure, is somotimes distinctly traceahle. A system of joints 
running nearly at right angles with those of the plating often 
intersect the whole group of t he schists* Near IlhiirwAr ia a va riety 
intermediate between cbJorito-elate and clay-slate. It has a blniah 
gray ^leor^ n slightly gre^y feel, is hard, and has a coarse slntey 
structure.^ From Eunv^i in North Kanara the chloritic and coloured 
schists and slate-clays continue east-north-east to Savanur. 

The rocks which form tho Kappatgudd ridges of hills and the 
ndghbouriiig country for miles together belong to the gneiss 
formation. They htive been subjected to immense disturbances 
producing great contortions and fraetnrea and in parts a much 
higher degree o£ moEamorphism than is naually met w'ith, which 
adds greatly to the diScnlty of nuravelHng the very obeoare 
strati graphical features of those hil ls. Within the limits of the 
gold tract the ridge ia single and its structure is simple* Further 
north the hills show a double series of hmmatiie schist beda 
intercalated between chloritic and other schist of great thickness 
which to the cast touches a broad bond of highly silicious and 
often granitoid gneiss on which stands the town ql Gadag- Ko 
potion showing the e^cact rolstion of the two series is found, hut 
it Is probable that the granitoid series which may bo called thp 
Gadag scries overlies the chloritic and fen^uginous beds. Further 
south a third lammatite schist-lmnd appears at a little lower brel 
also accompamed by chloritic^ hornblentlic^ and micaceous schists,^ 
and bends round on Itself in a sharp curve immediately north of the 
Kappatgudd hilh^ thus forming an anticlinal or dip-parting elli|^id 
which is crossed by the remd running from Dambal to Sortor* This 
aenes may be called the Dhom series from the village of Dhoni which 
stands on it. It is noteworthy because it contains severai ImporEant 
L’ 1 gi^nish-gmy crystalline liTdestonnof considertible 

thic^GSS. The chief beds lie in two groups, tho one two miles 
nortn-west of Dhonij the other threo milce south-west of that 
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gie. Ov-^rljfpg tius to the W4?gt are other h^matitb bed^ T^hicb 
ig with their Dortberu representatives bo called the 

partgndd senes from their forming the mass of the Ejippatgndd 
The character of tbo associated seluHtoESO beds has chiuiged from 
ch^ritic to argill&cooiis^ and the predominant oolQiirs of the rocks 
frc&i green to reddJsb huff or mottled white- Owing to the great 
lopment of dcayngo the true dip of tk^m ar^llaeeous sdiists is 
_ anj places oompletelj obscured and their rebtions to the rocks 
them to the west are very probiematicaL This next scries 
co^ists of chloritic and hornbleodic schists intimately associated 
witi a massive dioritic rock* This dioritic rock, though in parts 


'* strdtigly resembling some of the dloritcs forming trap dykes which 
ocmr so frequently in the gncissic region does not appear to he an 
irptetive rock but rather a prodact of excessive motamorphism. 
Thff schistose rock appEsrs to pass by imperceptible graduation into 
the^iighly cijstallinc mass. Tbo two disaiimlar rocks are never in 
clo^ opposition, but everywbero some feet or yards of rock intervene 
fih^i ng the grad nation of the spcial characters. This scries^ which 
mq be called the Sortor Henes after the village of that name^ 
oo«pios a band of country four to five miloe broad which is boueded 
to l|ie west by a band of granitoid gneiss of lindctcmiieed breadtln 
Tlia position of this gmnitoid band^ which nmy bo called the 
Kt^ind aeries relatively to the Sortur series^ is uncertaiu| it is 
pr^ablo that tho Sortur series is the yonDger of the two,^ 

f^eifivS ifl also seen at Lakmeshvar in SAvannr on the bank of a 
etpAtn running ncfarly east and west ^vith a dip of 35“ towards the 
aooft^ and further north it rises into a low round-backed ridge, 
,^ong tho gnoissie rocks are sevand couflpicuous htematite schist 
Iwdi. These, with othera parallel to theiOi itreteh southeast to 
Kii^r and Dhdrw^r with a change of strikE. A Tnoderata-sizod 
htnnjptito schist-bed of a rich and dark purple and dipping east by 
north at a high angle forms a welUmarked buttress on tbo south¬ 
east |idE of the Chik Nargund hill. Further south at Narguad, 
fibuut thirty milca north-east of Dharw^r, a Bpeciee of gnciasic rock 
[tippe^ with a strike which is almost invariably north-north-wefit 
vaijiiig to north-west by north- The lower part of the hdl, which 
lisea 1 abruptly from the black plain ^ consists of schistose varieties 
of glkoissic rocks which are cupped by several feet of typical 
qnariifites forming a narrow plataiu about a mile long a itU a very 
fine^ieries of preuipitous scarps all round. The contact of the 
bgj^ ent bed and underlying gneissio schist is seen on. the path 
ap to the Nargund fori- At that spot the schist is a gray 
fe p^ple gritty micaceous schist dipping b(r to 70“ east by north. 
On tho schist 13 a bed of brecciated quartzite conglooiErate from 
one Ada half to four foot thick, overlaid by bluish waxy quartzite^ 
is agaiu by buff and pale saltnon bed^ On the summit the 
ip from both ends towards th& contro with a slight southerly 
itianat angles of to 10“. Tie west end is rather higher 

nbriiTfl ihft tilnin ® 



inch 

tbiin 


ho cost end and ie about 1000 feet above the plain.^ 
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Mr, FfHfU'ft B^part in Gensnl Dffputmeat, XXtl. of 1S7^. 
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Talc-alate occurs in tlte CGutno of tlio diBtricti Hero title ta 
frequently mi:ied with qaartz^andtho rock has tho general appeanmeo 
of inica^slate. At Xargond and Ckik Knrgund the E 5 trata of this 
Tariety have a nearly vertical dip, and their directioti ia eontli-east- 
by south. In the sonthH^aat of the diatriotj potsbone and soapatono 
are found nasociated with the talc-shatee. 

In the north-eaat of the district limeatono of a yellowish, my, 
hlnoj and whitish colour is found. Ita strata are highly inclined and 
their general direction appears to be north by wcat^, and south by 
cast. The fracture is generally flat conohDidaL 

Chik Norgund hill is capped by an indined plane of qnartzites 
dipping Stf^ to S5® north-east. The north side of the inclined plane 
is probably faulted against the gneba, but the base of the hill m 
BO obscured by talua or rock-reins cemented into a breesda by 
the soaking in oE tufaoeons liincatone that it is inopoflsiblc to trace 
the fault. In tho whole country from DbArw4r to beyond Kittur 
in Belgnnm the quartz occurs in large beda forming summits of 
parallel ranges of bills. These beds have resisted the attacks of 
weather whdo the soft clay-slates with which they are associated 
hnve given way. The quartz in these beda is in general deeply 
colonred with ironj but there are some varieties which have a 
gray colour, a splintery fmeturo, and a resemblance to hornstone^ 
In many instances the base of the rock is white or gray and is 
crossed in all directions by dark-brown veins highly cbwgcd with 
iron. In some spocimens the dark-brown variety is in much larger 
quantity than the white basis j and thou the white appears as if it 
had been broken into a number oE small angtilELr fragmonta which 
had boon afterwards united by the consolidation oE the brown 
variety from the fluid form. This variety, containing numeroua 
small hollows which are lined with red hsematito in shape of 
stslactitea, or having a bbstored or mammillary form, is found in 
the Kappatgudd range. 

Old red sandstone oocnpics all the north-east comer of the 
distriet. It also forms tho sutmaiteof the Navalgund and Nargund 
hilla on all of which it appears in large tabnlar masses. These hills 
have horizontal stratap level snmmitfij and for many miles keep the 
same height. At Navalgund the sandstone rests on gronit-Oj and 
at Xargnnd on the tak-slatcs of tho transition class. In the hills 
of Nargund and Chik Nargund both the sandy and the compact 
varieties arc found very near each other. In one jMirt ol the Chik 
Nargund hill the compact variety has on a large scale iomewhat of 
a spheroidal structure. Id the sontb-cast of the Nargund hill 
IB a large maas of a diaphanous quartz of bluish colour ^d with 
scattered grains of fekpar. 

Trap recks do not occur in great abundance. Basaltic green stone, 
also called dioritOj consists almost wholly of hornblende, being 
largely g™uliir and entirely cryatalline and of a dark-green colour. 
It occasionally appears mixed with spots of white and bght 
green when it is composed of equal qountities of felspar and 
hornblende. Dykes of this formation Bometimes stand from 
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the fiarlace m long ridgea whkli appear like lltiea of rodkn. 
In other place# greenstone ocenrs in loose spheroidal blocks anti 
piece# on the sai^nce and partly imbedded in the soil generally 
pointing bo an underlying dyke. Granite and greenatoae dykes me 
occasionally seen at the base of the bill# ivoat of DhirwAr and Hublt, 
whore the jaspideonB and chloritie schists forming these hills bear 
e^dent marks of the alteration produced by the intrusion of these 
dykes, From Hnbli sontb to the 3Iaisor frontier siicb greenstone 
dyke# become mora frequent. Near the oeotre of the Kappatgo dd 
hills an immense dyke of basaltio greeustone emerges from the base 
of the strata. Nmaerons emallor dykes cross other parts of the 
e3ttensive p^nin to the nrestj norths and east of these hills. Near 
StLvnnur dykes of green-stone become more frequent accompanied 
by depositions of limestone which £11# Assures in the schists and 
overspreads tbeir surface beneath the alio vial seih The direction 
of the beds at ^dvanur suffers a deflection after leaving Bharw^r of 
about 40^p being nearly due north and southi dipping at an angle 
of nboul 43'' towards the oast. They end en the north-oagt between 
Snvannr and Gudng close to Laktnesbvar. Here a spur from the 
chief north and aoutli line of elevation run# nearly east and west 
dipping towsj-Ja the sontL ScTeial siniilar spurs are crossed 
between Buiivdsi and Lakmeabvarj and the dykes of the greenstone 
run in a similnr direction. 

Iron-bearing clay-stone or laterito occurs in ditferent part# of the 
district^ but chiefly in the west. In different statiens it is found 
resting on gmnito* trunsitiou rock^ trap, and sandstone. 

The ctimate of the district is on tho whole b^lthy and ngreeablop 
It is pleasantest in a tmet parullel with tho Sahj^dri crest between 
the wcsi:em forests and the treeless castj witl^n whoso limits lie 
Dharwiin Hnbli, Kod^ and Bankdpur. The year may be divided 
into five seasons. Shower months from the middle of April 
to the beginning of June j the south-west rains from June to 
October when the dfmate is cool and damp ; the ncrth-eoet rains 
in October and November; the cold months Becomberp January^ 
and half of Pebmarj i and the hot monthSj, with harsh east 
wLndSj from the raiddlo of Febraary to the middle of April. The 
first signs that fresh south-west mins is beginning are the morning 
fogs that often cover the country till about nine o*clock in March, 
The air Is hottest about the beginning of Aprd, the tempemturo 
sometimes rising to 100* or 133*. By the middle of April the 
height of the hot seosonj which is never seveve, is over. The easterly 
winds blow with less force and at times give way to a wostcrly 
breeze which lowers the temp^ture in the day time and cools 
and freshens the nights. During tho <^ms between tho regular 
east and west windsj towards the end of March and in Aprilj whirl- 
winds or us they are locally called dmia-^jhali or devil winds are 
common. A number of dust columns in the form of a speaking 
trumpet or a waterspout chase each other over the treeless plain 
from east to west or south-east to north-west making a vortoi of 
heated air whose whirl raises dust^ sand^ straw^ baskets^ clothes^ and 
other light artidea sometimes 200 to 300 feet high. They oomii 
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and go mth groat smidennoas with a startling msh from all sides to 
a eentnil aiis round which tha air whirla fnrionaly.^ For a time the 
OMt wind blows by day anrl the west wind by night. By the middle 
of May the west wind begina to freshen and lasts through the day. 
After the west breeze has set in short sharp thunderstorms with 
Common. These early showers are Tory useful. 
Ihey hi] the pomlsj cover the countr3' with fresh grass, and soften 
the sot] so that the rice lands are plonglied and eown, and hj the 
end of May are green with young rice. Towards the end ol Ifay 
the west wind begins to blow stronger, banks of cloud gather in 
the wuth-west, and m the west early in June, about a week after it 
has broken on the coast, the regular south-west rains set in. The 
firtfc heavy showers come from the oast. During the day the 
^nd blows steadily from the south-west, till between three and 
five m the afternoon black clonds gather in the east Then cloud 
rises oror cloud nqtil the whole eastern aky la one denao black mass 
which wilh bghtmng and thnnder movoa alewly against the western 
breeze, l^hen the inaas o£ dond draws near; a sudden and strone 
^t wind bna^ heavy battoniig rain and sometimes hail. During 
the ®tortifl the direction of the wind changes frequently anti I it seta 
steadily from the west, and the tempest ceases. Theao storms take 
piece dail^y for several days and after they are over for five or six 
months the wind continues to blow conatantly from tho west. Storms 
aittumnnl eqninox, but neither so regularly nor so 

DIiArwar, tho r^o aolJom falls iq bucI dohigca as oq the coast, and 
the whole yearly supply is less than either along the western const 
or along the feahydlm. During the parly months of fho south-west 
rains the eastern aub-di visions Lave but a smaU share. Most of their 
rain falls about October, 

At phiSnvdr and Hublj most rain falls in May, July, and October ‘ 
the cast imd MUth the fall in May and October is greater 
than in July. The Poona-Hnrihnr road, running north-west and 
south-east, divides the district Into two bolts, a we?t belt of eteodj 
and of ooiapamtivoly heavy rain, and an east belt of uncertain and 

a squill ind Whirliriiir) poned gnjr tbe^^niiil ho furioos 

tlwir tcnti U1.1 Fttfnihire iwept iwov \ 1 ?« ^ *ivk. had 

« whirled L f. ‘‘‘“iJ ^ 

foDfld DbiArwAr paa-tiftnl^fly mbiut to ir>i iptw-inulB r f&nurijr ^kap^^, \'V 0 

perhttpi I dozes bebg own, lai oanmtHin wvond 

WI^ CODiulerabto mpidfty md with i gnat doIk Clo^^Tf irrsgiJwly 

light, neb u pieces of pap« cloth lod iSwe* IWII' whirled 

macb of tho cjfo, formins i colontn nrhan' twento beyofid the 

M»l «» Itronjf eno 0 (jh 5 knock t,S * tSt Vnl^ will The ^ 

bfl ivBD in k 4 Jf-]uk«i porviiit Samebinss tka of tbe inMtBa wha mi^ht 

And tentfl. iivcjT on« calEed tfaciD dartlsL Anri wk* icattex uid bllrti Kutv 

<~i ™i»«.»8,i.» ii. .pp™.!,, wita ri;.p ai."'S'Jsssiirj “s 
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Entity ram. In the western belt, both as reg'arda tie sofficiency and 
too Efiaaonableoess of tie rain, the extreine west Ja more favoiired 
t^n the coan try farther east, lu the DMrwar anb^ivlsbn west of 
the Uelgaum road the rainfall increases e^ery miie till near the 
weatern limit the south-west rain is fully fifty per cent hcaTier 
than at Dtowar.* Among the wostem towns fer which returns 
are available are Kalghatgi and H^^ngal, about gevea milea from the 
western limit of the district. They have an average fall of thirty^one 
inches, the Kalghatpi fall varying from forty-six Loches in 18S2 to 
nineteen inches in 1871 and IS76,and the Hwngal full van-inir from 
sixty-four inches in 1882 to twenty-two inches in 1867 and 1870. 
Mu^Und J>hdrwar, about twelve and fifteen miles from the western 
bo^er, haife an average yearly rajufall of thirty inches, the Muead 
foil varying frtm lifiy-two inches in 1878 and 1882 to sixt^ 
i ^t^rwar fall vaiying from fifty inches in 

1^.< to sixteen inches la 1876. Hubli, about seventeen miles from 
!□“ varying from forty-three inches in 

18/4 to eight inches jn 1865 and averaging twenty-three inches, 
^d Misti kola, about ton milea froin the western border has a 
fidl varying from thirty-one inches in 1861 to nine inches in 
1800 and averagitig twenty-two inches. Within fifteen mUea to 
the cast of the Poena-Harihar road the clouds, driven east bv 
the Bonth-west wind, have been an dtalncd in the west that 
th^ yield nothing but a trifimg drisale. Another ton of fifteen 
miles farther cast tho clouds fly high overhead withont yielding 
moisture for weeks together. After another fifteen or twenty miliS 
tneae rniunloads aeom ngnin to condense, and water tlic earth in 
iroquent showers du ring J uno, July, and August.® I f it were not for 
tile north-east or Madras monsoon much of the counttr would be 
liable to famine. In the west of the eastern belt, with scanty south¬ 
west rain, are Shigaon on the PocnA-Harihar road aboat six miles 

® rainfall varying from forty-four inches 
la 188^ to twelve inches m 1862 1S68 and 18G6, and averserinz 
IrSK^jgi, with a rainfall varj-mg fmin tliirty-four 
inches m 18?3 to eight inches in 186C and averaging tweatv-one 
J^uebennur, with a rainfall varying from thirty-five 
inches m 18<4 to five inches in 1863 and averaging nineteen inches 

inches® in1874 to six 
mciies in 1863 and averaging twenty inches, and Gutal with a 

fan va^ng from eighteen inches in ISC7 to seven inches In 1865 

8 efl«oiiable south-west ram are XaigunJ with a fall varyiiig 
trom thirty-sevea inches in 1878 to six inches in 1803 and 1665 
fiftl ninotwn inchos; Gadag, with a fall vaiying from 

fnX skinchofl id 18C6 and averaging twenty 

to '• varying from thirty-six inches in 1874 

with a JQJ87G and averaging nineteen inches; and Dambd, 

to isft* twenty-five inches in 1870 to fonr inches 

m 1860 and averaging eleven inches. The details are - 
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In tie west* during October and NoYomber, the niomlngs often 
Open with heavy fog and dew* As soon aa the mina are over, 
before the beginning of November* n constant cold breeze sets in 
from the east or north-east. This wind bringa with it the north¬ 
east Or Madras monaoon* In the eastem snb-divisionE there is 

g merttllv a conaidemble rainfall at this time^ and* in November and 
ecember^ even asfar westas Dbirw4r^ there are eccasional showers. 
Thronghont the dhtrictj during December and Jannaryj the days 
are clear and cool* the nights cold* and the east wind blaak diy 
and piercingp In Decomber and Janaary there are generally heavy 
dews* About the beginning or middle of February the elima^ 
suddenly changes frotn cold to hot* the beat mcre&smg till about the 
beginning or middle ef April. The days are clear and hot^ thongh 
the hEat is never bo trying as in many parts of the Bombay Deccan* 
imd* except in the eastj tho nights are almost always cool. During 
these dry weeks, in the noontide glare* a traveller crossing one of tho 
swellings of the black soil plain sometiniCB finds himself close to the 
shore of a wide island-studded sea. This is the stin horse Awi* iw turfurtt 
or mirage and the Maod 3 are the twisted line ef ths diatant hills* 

Thermometer readiuga at Dhiirwar for the five years ending IS83 
give a maximtim temperature of 99® in April 1378 md a minimum 
temperature of 58^* in December 1832. During the four months 
from February to May the maximum temperature haa varied from 
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86 to 9P , the mfnfTnnm temperatum from 66“ to 74“ the moan 
loaxiiiiijin from 81* to 96°, the mean minimum from 70“ to 77* and 
t^he mean froni 7“ to 22°j from June to Octobor the masimqm 

hafl yaned from 75“ to 90“, the minimum from 68° to 70°, the mean 
maximum from 72“ to 04*, the mean miuimuin from 63* tg 74“ and 
the mean ^go from 3“ to 20“; and from ifoTember to Jamiarr the 
rna^iniDm has varied from S)° to 94°, the minimnm from 58* to^70° 
the mean nnwmmm from 75“ to 89“, the mean minimum from 62“ 
to /1 and the mean range from 6“ to 23“ The following table 
gives tlie details: ® 
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PRODUCTION. 

^PiUTB of Dtdrwur are 1>&lieTed[ to tave fopmerlj jielJed a 
coasideraUe amoant of gold. Etch now the neig-hhouring villagers 
yearly wash small qaantitiea of gold dust qat of tbo saiod of the 
Boni ia Gadag aad of some of the Kod and Rduebennar a^reama 
in the aoath and south-caat. The hi 11a In the neighbqnrhood of 
Dambal In Gadag and of Chin Mtilgund in Kod are also to some 
extent gold-yielding. The beds of the Doni and other fitrcftma which 
havo their rise in the Kappatgodd hills cODhiJQ gravel and sand in 
which gold dust is found associated with magnetic iron sand^ gray 
carbonate of silver, and copper. In the Collector of DharwAr 
forwarded to Government a few pieces of geld and some gold dust 
from tho Kappatgudd hills* and, with the sanction of Government 
sent one of hia assistants to make further i tiq nines. The aBsay mast er, 
to whom the gold and sand were forwarded for examination, reported 
that the two pieces of gold weighed 154 grains, that their touch was 
92-75, that the amount of pure gold was 14-37 grainB, and that the 
alloy was sdver. While nt Sortur the CoIIeeter had two or three 
pots of gold dust washed which yielded gold w-orth about 6s. (Rs, 3V 
At the snino time he sent to Government about five pounds of dust 
in which one-sixth of a grain o! geld was detected- A further supply 
of gold dust, except that it contained particles of gold of a richer 
quality, yielded nearly the same roaulk In 1352 Lieutenant Aytonn 
was deputed to make a geologicaJ survey and report on the mineral 
resources of the Bombay Karmitak, He reported sn exceediugly 
great development of iron pyrites in the gold region, and observed 
that were it not that all the conditions on which the large 
development of the preeions metals depends were here found in 
conjunction with the pyrites, it might ho imagined that the small 
quantity of gold found ia the stresmlets was derived from the iron 
pyrites," Lien tenant Aytoun seems not to have traced tho gold to 
ike eource though he correctly inferred that the source wasamonsr 
the chlorite slate hills to the west. He mentions that he fmcasionslly 
found small pepites of gold of a pear shape, hnt does not name the 
places where they occurred. lu 1S54 the Kov. A, B, Clarke of 


tJ ^ comtjjled tMeHv from s muct «□ th^ aotif^rvo* rocks at thp, 

McjMrdmg to Mr, FooU «soept iu cUy Khiit* tieu- Atti KMci, ui which tho 
caiW ciyitala At« roond in iDoilcmte uumlHin. tbc acrclcipincut of iron 
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Loonard^s^ 5 fow Sydney^ applied for informatioiiL on tlie aubjeot of 
gold, and was fumi^liod witb tho doUils of ppovions workinga* In 
1S63 bo was infonned by tioromment tbat though smaU quajititles 
of gold bad beoa always obtained Imm the Dambal bilLs^ it bad 
never b&en found in quantitioa large enough to repay iho regular 
working of the £dds by other than the persons resident in the plane. 
In iSoiS Mr. G-. W, Emotj_ assistant collector of Belgnutn^ was 
specially employed in exatniniog tbe gold-yielding streAms of the 
&appatgudd biUs« In 1853^ after making inquiries^ be forwarded a 
bottle containidg a quantity o£ titaniferons sand and also another 
metal of great specific gravity whidi bad tbe appearance of platintim. 
The botde wa^ sent to the Goveraraeiit Chemical Analyser who 
said that the sand CDnsist'Cd of silicions particles mixed with crystals 
of titanate of iron with very imniitie quantities of gold, there 
was no lead, platinum^ or other metal, and the gold was in too small 
a quantity to repay the coat of working. In 1861, Mr. C. Le^onef^ 
fin Australian gold-diOTer, who bad twoyeara^ experience in Tjctoria, 
oGared to visit tbe pTooe and make further search. He examined 
the Kappa tgudd bills and wrote to Government suggesting that, 
instead of exploring the bills on tbe pzirfc of Government as h& 
ot first proposed, he might bo allowed to examine theni qn behalf 
of a joint stock company. This was allowed on the terms usually 
^nted by Governfnent to such companicSp In i862j if r, LeSoncf 
informed Government through the Collector of Dbdrw^r tiint he hiid 
discovered gold near Sortnr which he could work at a pro5t, and that 
he had marked off n tract of land w^hich bo wished to secure for the 
company, Iti I 860 he asked that a oertam block or blocks of waste 
laud lying botween Kumtaand Hubli might be granted to him for 
the purpose of gold minings so tlialj the tract might not he intruded 
npoii by other gold-mining companies, and stated that for all gold 
obtained he would undertake topay Govornmenta royalty* In 1860 
he was informed that Government would taka his application into 
considoration on his stating precisely the nature of the ooncessions 
he roqiiired and on his showing that his scheme had some chance 
of fiucce^ Before this letter was sent Mr. LeSonef disspjwared* 
According to Mr. Footo, ilr. LeBouaf spent £16^000 (Ra.1,50,000) 
of tbe company's money and obtained no return except a few small 
nuggets of Australian gold which he sent to Bombay from time to 
time to allay the fears of tbe shareholders.^ 

In 1874, Mr. R, B. Foote, F.G.S.i was sent to survey the hills* 
He gave tho following account of this, gold^yielding region : All the 
streams said by the people to yield gold rise within the limits of the 
tract occupied by the Sortnr series to the west of the Kappatgudd 
range about twelve miles south of Gadag, and the upper course 0 ! 
the Sortur stream. Tho richest tract lies entirely within the 
area occupied by the pijoudo-diorito and associated obloritio 
schists. Quartz reefs occur in all the rocks of this tract, hot 
thtm lying within the limits of the Sortnr series are the best 
inartedj and, with a few excOptiDnSj have the most promising lioj 
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their direction bang mostly north-west and Bonth-ea^t^ or parallel 
to the Htrikfl of the bedding. The mrtncB of the chief reefs has 
been much broken by gold-seckers. The quarts^ reefa occurring 
in the other series are mostly well-marked. With one or two 
exceptionsp they nia in different direetionsp many running in the linea 
of the strike of the beddiDg, aad many cutting across the strike in 
Tarions directfond* The most remarkable quartK reef in tho whole 
gold-bearing tract lies about a quarter of a mile east of the eastern 
boundary of the Sort nr series^ on the eastern slope of a ridge lying 
north-west by north of Atti-Katti, asmall village on the read between 
DambalandSortur, This reef^ whichmda north-west and south-east^ 
lies in the line of bedding of a series of reddish iron^clay schists 
with chloritic bunds, both containing unmerous cubical crystals of 
pyrites now oonretted into limonite by pseudo-iuorphosis. The 
reef is rather less than half a mile in entire length and only in 
a small purt qf this is it a well-marked veiTi+ Both the southani 
and northern extremities are very irrogular in placesi thinning to 
ft mere thread or a few parallel threada and then swelling into 
bunchea to thin out again a few feet fnt-ther on^ The reef does 
not cross the valley of a Htreumlct to tlie north, hut thius out 
and disappears on the side of the ridge. The quarts is the ordinaiy 
dirty-white variety, and inclndes a few little Ecalea of cblorito 
along tho linea of pintiog together with occasional oahea of pyrites^ 
which, like those in the schistSj have been psendo-morphnsed into 
timonite. Parts of the quarts, are iron-bearing, the iuipiira oxide of 
iron occurring in strings and lumps. A specimen of gold obtained 
here vras imbedded in such an iron-bearing striag., Though very 
smath it is easily roijognised, and shows a great resemblance to 
various pieces of stream-gold obtained by washing. It is of a very 
rich colour. The piece of quart:; containing the gold lay among the 
remains, beside the top of the reef at its highest part, wherH it has 
been much broken by gold-seekerSj by whom irregular rniniog 
oporatious have been carried on along the course of the reef. Much of 
the reef has been completely broken, and tlm hill-sido is tliickly strewn 
with fragments. There remniu three rude sinkings, hardly deep 
enough to deserve the name of pits, and a considerable length of 
shallow trenching along the coarse of the vein. Besides these, an old 
pit is anok on the east side of the walldike part of the reef some little 
distance do^vn the slope, probably with tho object of asceriainiugthe 
continuity in depth of the roei This seems to have been sunk by 
Bome one having more advanced ideas than the authors of the 
diggings on the back of the reef; but nothing certain oraatigfacterj 
could be nsceriairted. To the north-west of tho reef a number of 
little short veins and bunches of quartz had been attacked in shallow 
trenches, and had their aorfaces knocked to pieces by the same 
people, who wero either a company of goldsmitha who livud in the 
now deserted village of (jaligatti, or more probably by Mr, LeSouef 
who carried on the inming opomtions between 1S61 and 1866. 

^ Tho only positive trace of Mr. LeSonef's workings which .Mr. 
Foote came apon or heard of was a pit about fifteen feet dwp, 
Bcnk on the south aide of a quartz reef befoaging to another sari^ 
lying Bonth of tho village of Doai about fivo tnilos west of DamhaL 
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Tlie Atti-Katti reef on the mad between Dambal and Sortnr baa 
an average tkickneaa of about five feet. The strike is north-by-weat 
and aoiitb-bv^pftstj with an easterly dip of 40® to Much of the 

reef has beeo brokeoj but a length of about thirty-five yards like a 
cyclopian wall forena a conspicnons landmark from the east* 

Tho only other reefs deserving srparato mention form a group 
lying about a mile to a mile and a half south of Doni village on the 
north-oaat fiauk of the Kappatgndd bill Unlike the reefs already 
referred to> the reefs in this group consist not of ordinary milk-white 
quartz, but of a distinctly blnbh or deep gray dmpliBiiona variotyj 
with a vaiyiiig amount of onolosod scales of white or pale taicap 
According to thoir courses, these reefs may bo assigned to two 
aubordinato groups, of which the one lies north-west by south-east^ 
the other north-east by east and south-west by west> The members 
of the latter sah-group are much the best defined and form dyke- 
like veins five to sir feet wide and 400 to GOO yards long, Tho 
other aetj lying on the east aide of the small stream which fiows 
from the north-east side of the Kappatgudd kills into the Doni^ 
a little cast of the village of Denij Imvo lees well-marked veins, but 
are of considerably greater length. 

None of the reefs in the Doui series run in the lines of bedding 
of tho ebloritie^ homblendic^ and micaceous bads which they cross* 
At the same time a large number of bunchy strings of ortlinuiy 
milky-white quarts run in the lines of both bedding and cleavage, 
though too small to show on any but a very largc-scaled map. 
TJiese^ as well as the diaphanoys quartis reefs, contain remarkably 
little iron oxide, their superfichd staining being iiminlj due to the 
decamposition of included portions on the surrounding rock^ 

The remaining quartz reefs, noticed iu the gold-yielding tract on 
the cast flnuk of Kuppntgudd, on the west flank of the ridge rtinniug 
norch and north-west from Kappatgndd, and in the valley to tho 
north-w^est o£ Doni village, are nil of tite ordinary variety of quartz 
running more or less in the a trike of tho bedding and presenting 
no noteworthy peculiarity* A a in all schistose rocks of the ordinary 
types, an irumenso quriutity of free quartz occurs througbont their 
mass in the form of laminm, atriugs,aiid bunches of all possible sizes. 
From these strings and bitnchea rather tban from the remains of 
larger veins in reefs, come the innumerable lumps of quarEz w'hich 
cover the face of the country* As most of the country is devoid 
of any vegetation except grass, all the larger occurrences of quartz 
aro marked objects in the 1aud;!3capep need but little search, and are 
easily prospected. 

On account of the almost invariable association of gold with the 
different sulphides or iron, lead,and copper in quartz reefs, Mr. Foote, 
besides searchiag for metallic gold, paid groat attention to the signs 
of the presence or the absence of snlphid^fl. In only three reefs did 
be obtain positive evidence of the existence of a sulphide, the 
sulphide of iron, in the form of cubical pyrites* These three were the 
Atii-Katti reef imd two pandlei reefs to the east of Venktdpur, but 
meacb cos© the number of eticloBod crystals was very amalL It was 
largest in the Atti-Katti reef. Much of the quarts in the different 
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rwfe vm what Aaatmlian minora techniiially call moiiBe-eat<?n, 
that IS full of holes form^ by the weathering of enclosed mineral 
aubs^ccs. Ill the majority of cases the form of the holes showed 
that the enclosed miheral had been chlorite or homblendo. Non© 
of the hollows wore cubical, in one reef in the Doni group 
Jlr. hoote noticed some small and rhomboidal hollows probably duo 
to the amoral of enclosed ciystaU of calcspar. Free gold is often 
found left behind in such hollows in good gold-yielding reefs in 
Acstralia and elsewhere j none was found in the Doni reefs. As 
all tho reefs obeen ed lay alwve the surface they had been specially 
csposi^ to weather. This might partially account for the absence oi 
sulphides in the wfs; it would not account for the absence of the 
CDpac tens tic hol lows which snlphidea leave bobiod. Iii Mfh Footo'a 
opimon the paucity of sulphides showed a proportionate paucity of 
gold. Mr. hooto, while prospecting, broke off sereral hundred pieces 
#L**”r*?’‘* ®'*\“^®««,*w'teined any visible gold; and thomiarta 
found loosest the Atti-Katti reef contained but a mere speck. A 
number of carefully chosen samples were brought from the most 
premising reofs to aswrtam whether, as is often the case in Anstralian 

contained gold la so finely divided a 
etnto ^ fo be invisible to the naked eye. These were assayed at the 

''‘?f T l^^^toryof the geological silrvey, but 
none of them yielded gold. Mr. Foote noticed that, even if the^reefs 
^tldod a fair amount of gold, mining would have serions difficulties 
c»IItend against. No timber or fuel was avaikble except at very 
^^Qt^diatances, and water was very scarce except during the rainy 

tl.ml’S'fb forbid in the sands of the various streams which flow 

ttact is carried on by a class of men 
called There were said to hai-« formerly been aconsidarablo 

Mr. Foote was in Dhaiwar ho 

Don? Sorter n 5^ flraployed the two Sorter washers in tho 
Doni, Sortnr, ^IgciT, and other streams on the west flank of the 

atreams the Sortnr was stated te 
^ the nchiMt, and thig statement wag borne out by the results. 
Next IQ productiveness came the Doni stream, but the vield w*^ 

ZMcdT'ni Si Vrjiilri 

yielded a still meaner return. In tho other streamn r 

the et the fert of the K»pp»,e.C 

exceedinglj minute spangles were obtained, just enough to show 
that gold was not entirely absent. The Jdigirs' mode^of w^rkinir 
IS to take up the lower part of the latest flood deposit from the rockf 

of tho stream-bed, not from tho deepest part 
the bfNjj biifc from the point at which a r ^ 

slacks owing to a change in the direction of th^ current 

fovonrito place from which to collect wash-dirt k 
ter^e between the low flood and high Hood lerek ^ FroT th' 
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beds of either stiieam. lu the richest washing at which Mr. Foote 
wflg present ia the Sortnrj. the woab-dirl; chosen wus n lime'Ctiiiat 
which wm deposited on tho decoinposinj^ surface of a hnud of 
chloritic tichist. The proceeds wero unfortunately mixed with 
those ol another washing w'hich was going on ut the same time a 
little further down the stream. The united results wore saiid hj the 
JiUg^rs to be a very good dny^a work. The second washing waa tiuido 
from stuS collected at the base of the old alluvium bankj which there 
consisted oE a hed of coarse ahingle-mixed clay and fine iron-yielding 

E iaolitlc giBvel {a product of decotnposed iron pyrites) ^ overlaid by 
lack day foUoweel by a aecopd but rather less coarse bed of shingla, 
on which rested the block soil of that part of the valley of the Surtur, 
The yield of this washing was rather ie&a than that of the last. For 
the two washings Mr. Foote had four men at work for three hours 
at a place of their own choice. Two men washed and two dug and 
carried the material to the washing place. The quantity of wash-dirt 
put through the wnabing-bor was about one and a half cubic yards. 
This yielded a trifle over flj grains o£ gold, worth about 1 j. 2 d. 
(9^ Ui?,) at the rate of £3 (Rs. 3S|} for the Troy ounce of gold* 
The method of washing was simple and at little expense might be 
mado more cfiFcctiye. The wash-alrt is scooped with a stout broad 
ahort-'hnndled hoOj nnd carried in a basket or large wooden tniy to 
the washiug-bos which has been fixed at the wnteria edge and 
propjKid with stones to the required slope. The washer sits on a 
large stone in the water close to the side of the box, which is an 
ohleng construction made of light planks and open at one end. It 
is three to three and a half feet lon^^ twenty inches wide, and nine 
inches deep* and is atrongthened with clamps. A stick of clastic 
wood is jammed againat the aides and bottom at the lower and open 
end to form a catch* When this ia done the washer begina to ladle 
water on the wiish-dirt kneading it with his left hand and throwing 
out all the larger pebbles. The ladle or rather scoop nseii by the 
JiilgArs was made of a gourd of the calabash tree Cresceutia cujote^ 
with one end cut oE. It wag held by the middle, an oblong hob 
ha>ung been cut into the incurved aide^ and a couple of small sticks 
tied across diagonally to the comers and fixed with strings passed 
through small holes. The elder man preferred to use a tiu-pot with 
^33 handle, which bad been given him by a former Collector of 
Dh^rwdr. Tina washing and kneading went on tU] a layer of sand 
formed in the box, so thick that the stick at the lower end was no 
longer a sufficient catch and a second stick was jumuied in and the 
washing process begun again till tbo layer of sand had risen almost 
level with the second stick* Both sticks were then removed, the 
washer stirred the layer of sand with a short stout piece of wood^ 
and then swept everything into the largo wooden tray held below 
the open ond by the assistant. The washer then took the tray, 
placed it in the water, and shook and washed it, till nothing 
|rerEiaiued at the bottom but fine sand moat of it black. He then 
n judieiously dropping water out of his 

piand on the small layer of sand, drove tho lighter particles forward 
and left the spangles of gold exposed^ This small residue waa 
carefully gathered by washing it into a half cocoanut ohdl, and 
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wajste. Mr+ Fqote wiaa satisfied tbiit muck better results would be 
obuiueil bj uaitijE^ a box more like tbo CaUfornian Long Tciia^ 
which h generallj tweWo feet leugi and twenty inrheB brgad 
jit the top widening to thirty ipcbea nt the open end. In 1874 
the JAigara plied their triule of gold-waHhiog only after heavy 
rains during one month in the year in which there ia little or no 
field work. Each man’s sharo of the 6casofi*s wasliiuga rang^jd from 
10#. to (Rjs. o -oO). They affected not to know of any gold in 
place, and told Mr. Foote that ho was wasting time in examining the 
quarts reefo- This opinion bertie nut by tka statement of the 
he^Kimen of Doni and 5ortnr and of many otlmr villagers. Tho snmo 
opinion was also keld by the mdmlatdiir of Cbikodi in Belguunt and 
by tko inamlatdAr of Gudag, Captain Xowbold found (1842 -1S4&) 
the banka of the gold-yielding strcaius crowded with JAlgAm. Tko 
decline of the industry is probably due partly to the fall in the yields 
and partly to the great rise of wages which h4id followed the inflow 
of wealth duriTig the American War.^ 

Mr. Foote notices that the JAlgArs did not try to get woBb-dirt 
from deep pockets in the beda of the the places wdiich were 

genomlly found mo^t producLivo iii AnstTalian and Californian gold- 
waakingB. Constant heavy rain prevented Mr. Foeto trying the 
most promising spots. He thought that the deep pockets might be 
examined in the dry weather by damming die stream and bating ont 
the hollows. At the same time very little water would be available 
for washing. It was also probable that the people bad already 
examined these places. 

Captain XewlK)ld (1812-1845) estimated the yearly outturn of 
wash gold from the Sortur, Hartip and Deni streams^ after an 
average monsoon^ at about 200 ounces^ Mr, Foote was not able tn 
ascertain the average outturn when the place was eiaminedby him; 
he thought it might safely be set down at leas than one-tenth of 
CnptainXewbold's estimate* That RO few washers wero attracted 
prove<l that the return was small. In Mr. Foote's opinion the 
conclusion was that the prospects of success were not enough to 
justify an outlay of capital in large mining works. The stream 
gold was Found associated with a black sand consisting mainly of 
magnetic iron in minnto octokodm^ and a black residne not affected 
by tho magnet. lu tte sand washed in the Doni, Mr. Foote 
found several minute rounded gmiiis of a gray mctalj which on 
examination proved to be metallic silver. A couple of little 
spangles of a pale ycUowmh silvery hue were eiectrum, the natuml 
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wcfoltl to work U they vm confined to a few vtreuiw «iJ 

bliiMl WAUrcoEirm who«« bMl rock WM almixt acLcoVered ju^U ihovr^d a vm fwity 
tnpply of wuL^krt. TwoItb diys* work at Sorturyielded Mr. ^ait alnut «|>«nuy- 
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utiinlgniFi of gold and Besides thesa, a few zumate bronze- 

ooloared j^ma proved to be a mechanieal miitnra of niolaUtc 
copper and oxide of tin* Captain Nowbold found aamall fragment 
of metallic copper, grains of silver^ and a few wbitiab metallic 
spangles wbicli lie took to be platinum. In Mr, Fewte^a opinion tlia 
occurrence of platinum was doubtful. Captain Hewbold also found 
gray silver ore in a fragment of quarts^, but did not trace tlie sotirce 
from which the quartz came. In a greoa very tmplike part on tbo 
psoudo-diorite, aboiitamilo north-west by north of Sortur, Mr, Foote 
found nttmeroiifi small but very perfect octohedmof magnetic iron 
with numoroas little Itimpa of copper pyrites and some iron pyrites. 
Very white iron pyrites in minute parcels was also widely spread in 
the neighbouring black vnriety of psendo-dlorite. 

Besides gold manganese is found in considerable quantities. In 
former Limes when fuel weis plentiful in the Kappatgudd bilk and 
English iron was dear, much iron ore was smelted at Deni and 
other places io thpBo hills. Iron is still (1888) smelted at Tegur 
on the Pogna-Harihftr mad fifteen miles north of Dlulrwar, and at 
O ulgi in Kaighatgi, The ore b of a darkish brown and has a speciGo 
gravity of It is found on a hill to the south-west of the village 
of Tegnr in small pebbles and in large nmsses, both on and below 
the surface. The process of smelting is simple. The stone is broken 
into small fragments about a third of an inch cube and smelted in a 
furnace under tho strong heat of a pair of bellows. The metal runs 
to the bottom while the impurities escape by a hole in the furnace* 
Tho crude metal ig then removed to a refining furnace where it is 
made red-hot and beaten on an anvil under the blows of hammers 
worked by six or seveni tnen by turn at the samo time. When cold 
it is again heated and tho process of beating is repeated three or four 
times. The iron is then pure and malleable enough for use. It 
LB mostly usfld for making ploughs, sickles* and other field tools, 
and being soft is much liked by the people. Tho iron fetches to 
3(i Cli-2u#.) tho pound, and the return is sufficient to keep the 
estahlishnaont and leavo a small profit. No limestone or kankar is 
mixed wit El the ore in the smelting fnrnsco which causes considerable 
Waste of material and labour. At Gulgi the daily ootturn of iron is 
about forty pounds^ 

^ The local biiilding stones are^ iren-stoncp blue basalt^ granite, 
slatej sandstonop quartz, ond flint-stone* Iron-stone is found chiefly 
at Niga^, Banadur, Mandthai, and near Dhiirwar in the Dhrtrwfir 
^ib-diyision; at Kalghatgi^ Hiingnh and Shiggaon in Bankiipnr; and at 
Havori and Timaptir in Kamjgi. It ia found three to six feet under 
ground in slanting layers two to six inches thick. It ia also found 
on tho surface o£ hills where the layers are four to nine inches 
thick. The stone does not require blasting. The cost of working 
in the quarriea is about 6t, (Rb* 3 ) tho hundred cubic feeL \Vlieiij 
M at Bengal, tho stone la found in thin lay ora of two to four 
inches, tho m^onry resembles tluit of burnt bricka and is very 
strong* Except in Kavalgund and Ron blue basalt is found in all 


i From MtirittlH foppilbil by Mr. Q, E. TiLak, Aitmg Exwatirfl EtJEinwir. 
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parts of the district. It is somotiigos Tory hard ami diBloaU to work. 
The only pl^m Tritli regular quarnes of bine basalt soft enoogli to 
be med for building are Qanjigatti and DevgirL Including bias ting 
the cost at the quarry is about 10*» (Ra,5) the hundred cubic feet. 
Granite ia obtained either in slabs or blocks hj blaAting; it is very 
bard to work. At Molgand and Mundargi lu Gadag it is found ia 
slabs tea to twelve feet long and three to nine incliea thick. Small 
quantities also occur in some fields at Annigen in Naralguud. The 
csoat is about 6#, {Rs-4) the hundred cubic feat. Slate occnrss in the 
beds and on the l:^aks of stresiuis^ about six feet below tbo surface* 
The layers are generally sloping and two to six inches tUicfc, The 
chief places where slate ocetirs are at Mandihal and Alndvar in 
DhdrwAr, at Eldvcri and Devgtri in Karajgf^ and at Biuebennun 
The slabs found at Alndvar arc of the best quality and are nsed for 
omaniontal work. Tbo cost is about 3d. fW,) the square foot. 
Saudsione can bo had in any quantity on the Eudangndd hill and is 
o^d for the coping of drains and other purposes for which good- 
sized stones are wanted. In fields near Shimr and Ba&shpur in 
Karajgi sandstone is found in limited quantities in boulders. The 
cost is about lOs. [Rs. 5) tbo hundred cubic feet. Quartz and 
fiiutstque are found in irregular shapes ou bills at ,Narguod and 
Kavalgund; it is used but b not a good building stoue. The cost is 
about (fe.3) the hundred cubic feet. Jfr* Kies notices that 
pots tone occurs with the talc-scbists in the Kappatgu dd MBs aud 
is used by the people ia making images and cooking vessels. Hero 
also Tipn Sulidn dug (1782-1799) pita for gun Bints. 

Ta remking and mending mads three kinds of metal am used, 
hon-stooe, blue basalt^p and j^anite. The coat is about 6#, (Ra. 3} the 
hundred cubic feet eschisive of carriogo. The coat of metal made 
from the bard blue basalt or tajradundi metal is about 10^, (R 3 , 5 ) 
the hundred cubic feet. Small loose iron-stones are sometimos 
gathered from the field# on the roadside for mctnl and cost abont 
6s. (Rs. 3) the hundred ctibic feet ou the road. 

Sand is found in the beda of streams, it often contains email 
fimestono or kduA'ur pebbles which aro rednesd to powder ia grind¬ 
ing. The co&t of (^iriage in tho west is very heavy. The coat of 
each bnjidred cubic fcot inclusive of cleaning and earn ago ranged 
from 86, to £1 Is. (fis. 4-12). Good coctrs^ clean sand i# not found 
in any part of the district. 

Limestone or AaTi^r of a yellowish white is found lu black soil 
either in the beda of streams or in fields two to ten feet below 
the surface; It i# sometiiue# easily gntboTed on the surface of ihe 
banks of country tracka and small streams. For every hundred 
cubic feet the cost of gathering varies from to £1 I#. (Rg. 12) 
and for burning and carriage from £2 ]0#, to £4 (Es-25-40)* The 
bme bears a proportion of two of sand to one of lime, The mortar 
which this limestone yields as a rule U slightly hydnmiic aod is 
excelleut for all kinds of work. The fuel used in bnmijig the lime 
comes from the western forests. Inclndiug fifteen miles' carriago it 
oo(9ta 17e. the ton (Rs. 3 the khandi of 784 lb#,J. Charcoal coats 2#. 
to 36. the pAatfl of aeventy*fiva pounds. 
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The p^pl(» ^norally use iiobumt or kaclia bricks. Ttej aro 
raouldcu froia mml prcparod of red or brown Ofirtli or of gray earth 
onn old fort - ill tlie black soil plniD. Burn is bricks are mado 
only at DJilirwar, Hubli, Gadapr. and other lat^ towns. Tbo usual 

fu 18 Ifo. to 11 (Rs.8-10) 

e thousand. Table tnoulded bricks of a anuiUer siste, x 4 x 2i*, 

used m paWio bnildiags at Biuirwfir cost £l is, (Rs. 12) tbo 

OQ^na. TiIcA are mode of the satoe kind of earLli as bricks and 
also frocn tba daj found in tho beds of some of the ponds. They 
tost 1 to JS», (Rj. 8 - 9) tbo tboiisaud. Tbo aise used is 12" X1 5" 

I by about 4 moan diametoi*. 

portionoftbedistrict is almost treeless. In I84S,LieutCiiant 
I now ColoEol W. C. Andei^onj of the Ro^enue Son oj Department^ 
I of tilt? destruction of timber in tho western foroata of Kod. 

I ee and bbekwood^ which were protected by GoTomnient, were 

I I multi Terminalia toinentoeaj and h&ni or 
^an \ te^carpus luaraopium, ttus rapidly disappearing; Not a tree 

a few jnches in dbmetar was to be found witMn miles 
^ *^ge of tho forest. To abtain logs about twelre feet long 
^ 0 oot wide and three and a half to four inches thicks which were 
en m great demand, the Vadarg nsed to fell a tree a foot or 
irteen inches in diameter and chip away till it \ras reduced to tha 
^uircd fliae. Ten or twelve logs were put on one cart drawn by 

f 0 m ^ Kalghatffi m the north aold for S#, 

^ e. (Its, 4 -44) the load. In the fair season strings of ten to fifty 
f rfi forTests*® la 1857^ within three miles 

o Vhapvar^ many parts of the country were thickly covered with 
enso forests^ the hanots of tiger* bi^u* and other wild animals, 
ow tlie K>rer is hardly enough for jackals, and some parts are 
Under tillage. The black soil sixb-divisions in the north and east 
Mye few trees of any kind and depend upon the western forests for 
ui ing timber and fuel. Efforts are now being made to grow 
arge triohui plantations^ and as the bcibhuZ grows well in black soib 
It IS hoped that^ in a few years, the north and east will prodoco 
their own fuel 

On the 31st of March 1883 the area of foreet laud was 426 square 
milesjof which 155 J milea were reserved and270§ mi lea were protected 
forest^ The whole area may be divided into two divisions* the 
mqiat forest in the westarn sub-diviftionR of Dhdrwfir^ Kalghaigi^ 
Jjankapur, and Hilngal* covering 200 square miles of which 108 are 
reaerved and ninety».two are proteutod; and tlie dry forests in the 
casern and sonthem suh-dJvisionB of Gadag^ Kafajgi* Rdncbeiiniir^ 
and coveriog 224 square miles of which forty-seven are reserv¬ 
ed and 177 are protected forests, Ilubli and Navalgtind are bar^ of 
trees; they have only two squaro miles of forest between them. 

The choice and the marking of the Dhdrw^r forest reserves which 
^gan in 1871 is not yet (1883) completed. For the portions of the 
forest which are settled maps on a scale of four inches to the mile 
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hmo beeu pTepai^. The boundaries of the resetrcs have been 
marked by rough stone pillars, or by cairns fortr and a half feet 
bigb^ tapering from six feet at the ba^o to two feet across the top. 

The moist forests wliicb lie between the K^nara border and the 
eastern plain inolade a largo and valliable forest belt to the sooth- 
wcat> soTno scrab forest on low hJUs^ and plantations near the main 
roads. The extreniB north limit toncbes imd la bonnded by Kinam 
iLnd Belgaam and tho south by JCaisur, The moist forests are 
divided into the four cirelea or dimions of BMrVk Av, Kalghatgi, 
Baiikapur, and H^ngal Within the forest area there am four chief 
varieties of sod, liglitj red, black, and sandy. Where teak prevails 
the i?oil is ligbtj looae^ and veined with quartK, Some of tho rocka 
are ironstone or sandstone, but most are gmnite. In DbarwAr, 
Kaighatgi, and Eankdpnr tbo forest lands aro hilly and waving, but 
the Httugal resonos are mostly flat. Tbo finest trees are generally 
found in valkj^p which in some parts are thickly wooded, while the 
hill-topH are generally thinly covered with trees. Teak prevails 
thronghout the whole of the Dharwir, Kalgli&tgij and Butikapnr 
forests i towards H^tigal it olmoat disappears, the best teak is 
fonnd in Kalgbatgl where in enitable ^aees it grows extremely 
woU and pronuses to reach a noosidt^rable ssize. As a rtilo the 
forests do not yield large timber except in the form of poles. V^ith 
this exception the roaerves are fairly covered with a superior crop 
of trees capable of giving nlaTgo yield of building meterinls and Urc- 
wood. Many kinds of bamboo also occur whose stren^h, lightness^ 
and elasticity make them most useful and well suitea to the wants 
of tho people- Of the fonr circles or divisions the forests of the 
Dbdrwdrgub'di vision, with twenty-nine square miles of reserved and 
twenty-one square miles of protected forests, are of groat valiio and 
supply timber and firewood to the to^vn of DhArwiir and to the treeless 
block-soil conn try to the east. The Marmogaon-BcIMri mil way which 
will pass through tho heart of these forests and then run through n 
’woodless country to BcUdri, will depend on the DhArw^r forests for a 
largo part of its fuel. In thia division two good roads run tbrongh 
the Dorthom and southern parts of the main belt of forest, joining 
it with the town of DbArwAr at distances o£ ten to fifteen miles. 
Tho Kalghatgi forest, with fifty-one sqiiare miles of reserved and 
twenty-nine square milea of protected forests, is the most ira^xirtant 
in the district. On its western aide It is in ebameter very like tho 
neighbouring foreets of YellApur and SahjAl in Iforth KsTiarn, 
and is well stocked with rich trees* A large number of the villapios 
included in this belt of forest are entirely deserted, their sites bemg 
overgrown with trees and dense underwoods In other parts of this 
belt the villages are merely a few huts, m small forc^ clearings. 
At certain seasons the cliuiato of the whole tract ia unheaUhy and in 
parts the water supply is scarce and bad. Most parts of these forests 
Can be reached by carts, and the mnin road from YellApnr to 
Dharwnr passes through tho sonthem portion of the forest area* Of 
two good local fund roads, one rnus through the heart of the northern 
half, and the other through the centre of the dirision* From 
these foreat^a the town of Hubll is mostly supplied with fuel, and from 
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the ease with wbict timbeif eau bo s&nt to Hubli and DMrwar* this 
forest will bo able to supply tbe Marniagaon-BoMri railway witbalarge 
quantity of firewood!, lo tho northoru pEirt of tbie forest belt tbe 
eurface rock is very rich in iron ore^ and iron ia still smelted in the 
villogo of iTae forest ditisiona of Ifenk^pnr and Hd^ngal are 

miieb alike, 'fho Bankdpur forestSp with an area of eighteen square 
miles of reserred and nineteen square miles of protoct^ forests^ are 
stocked with nseful wood, and the vigonrand value of the stock will 
increase as tbo foreat lands become fiiUy guarded from fine. They 
are easy to work as they lie alon;^ the Kanara frontier. Their 
iralne is a good d«?al Icsacoed by inixture with large alionatcd fonests. 
The forests of Hd-ngal include ten square miles of reserved and 
twenty-three aqmre miles of protected forests* They are tho fringe 
of the grand Kanara forests^ but tbe growth of the timber is slower 
and much less vigorous as the rainfall is mueb lighter* Tlio 
H&n^l forests will never produce such large timber as is grown 
in Kduara* They have also suffered mneb from mrele&g catting 
from which they are now slowly recovering* With time and care, 
the H^ugal forests will yield much small wood fit for building native 
Ileuses and for making field tools. They also contain some fine 
aandalwood As they ana crossed by good cart roads they can be 
easily and cheaply worked The valae of these fencsta ia great^ 
and will become greater as their pixMluVO will alvmya find a ready 
market eastwards in the wide forestleas tre*ct of esatem Dhiira'aiv the 
Nimui^s terriEoTjj and Belldri. 

The dry forests are included in the snb-division of Gadag* Kod, 
Rimebennur, and Karojgi- These forest knda arc upwards of fifty 
miles east and aoutb of tbe KAnat^ foreatSj and are mofitly dry 
stony hills. In thisi pirt of the district the existing forest or wood- 
Waring urea is extremely small. At present the bulk of the reserves 
IS in a very poor coaditioTi, bare or at best with a covering of scrub and 
thorn. The rewooding of those billa must be alow, but there seems 
no reason to doubt that with care and time the attempt will succeed. 
Tbo forest lands of Gtidagj with forty square miles of reserved and 
thirty-three square miles of pretected forests^ are chiefly io tbo 
Kapatgudd range which has a total length of about thirty miles. A 
large tract in tho centre of tbo range is alienated, and both on tbe 
north and south side several alionated villages bold large tracts of billy 
country* The soil of these liiUs is almost everywhere scanty. Even 
at the base o! the hills it is stony nad barren. The north half of the 
chain bos no scrubs the bills being covered with fine speor-giass* 
Along tbo banks of a few streams near Doai are some stonted 
date-palms and a few other trees. At the base and sidea of the hills 
from Chik-Vudovatl to tbo Tnngbhadra is some stunted scrub; but it 
gtodually dbappears about the middle. Tbo tops of the hills ore bare 
rock* Among tha scrub the chief trees and bushes are tandurti 
Dodonioa viscosaj which covers largo tracts and is the most commoa 
ahrub in tbo rapgo* Next iu commonness oomo the Acaoios and 
CoBsias: klmir Acacia catechu, p/uJd£s hdh^ul Arecia latronumt and 
hahhul Acacia arabica. With these a little teak is miijed in the pkins 
near Chik-Vuduvati. Toak also occurs in several of tbe small valleys 
near Kulkem^ the vigureus shoots seeming to show that teak was 
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formerly common. According to the peopifl ^^ty-fiv© to 
years tho hills wore covered with tree?. The Cassias are 
G. annulate, and C. fistula, llie C. fistula is not p eutifulj it is 
found chiefly along the banks ot a few nvuleta. ^ Albi»m and a 
Eignonia are also fairly comrooii at the base of the bills to the 
south of the range. A few stunted mm trees 3lelia lUiadimchta also 
occur. Altogether the vegetation is very poor, and much care and 
many ycara wiU be required to rewood these hills. 

The ereater part of the Kod forest area, with aev^ square miles of 
reseired and thirty^fonr sqnare oiiles of protect^ fo^ts, co^ifit^f 

rano'M of bills in the aouth of the sob-divisioa. Between 
two parallel tan^M 01 ^__ , , . ,, . , Maanr rallev. 



road crossee them the hills are extremely bare, lo the west of the 
Masnr road alittle scrub ocoure on the slopes and a ong the base. 1 he 
Maisur frontier which rnns along the crest of the soutlieru or rear 
range comes down to the plain aW the centre of tho Ime, so 
tliat only part of the northern face is m British territory. A great 
part of the area of both ranges has boon assigned as free-grawng 
Inod for tho neighbouring villages. As grazing ground these hills 
are of great importance to the people dunng the sonth.wesl rains and 

tho cofd weather months, that is frera June to February After March 
the Tcarly fires sweep through the whole area, and there is nothing 
for Stlo to oat till the next south-west reins m Jitne The southern 
range is better wooded than the northern. At both ends is a con¬ 
siderable area of woody hill conntry.some of which him been set apart 
ns reserved forests. Besides these two hill ranges, in tho northern 
half of the sob-division two isolated patches of waste hare been taken 
for forest Oue of these is the deserted village of BdbApur which in 
parts is thichly covered with thorny scrub fit for fuel. The other 
includes portions of three villages and is well covered m with 
matii TerminaJia tomeatosa aud other inferior wood. Iho nature 
and conditions of this forest area are similar to those of the 
Kapatgudd range in Godag, and it is managed in much the same way. 
Here Is in Gadag, a certain area of valuable wood-hearing land is 
Tpjypd with much waste, mostly wanted for greaing. It ia hoped 
that in time the whole will be covered with trees. The forest land 
of RAocbennnr includes Beveuty equare miles of protected forests, 
■Within tho arcs of forest land are largo tracts of nnprod active waste 
and three blocks of naked brown hills. The Budpanhalli block to the 
north of Rancbenimr consists nminlj of low stony hills. Parts of tho 
village hmda of BudpanhalU and Nukapur are thickly covered with 
low thorn bushes, but much is stony and almost ntterly bare. 
The only trees are a few scattered iidftiui Acada arabica, pa^^w 
Butea frondosB, and mm Melia a^irachta bushes. The AirAni- 
Medlcri block, on the cast side, is of irregular shape. It stretches hrotn 
Bimehennur nme miles to Kudrihal, long downs bare except for 
scattered brushwood one or two feet high and near Airdni a sprinkling 
of small trees. In the village lands of Eklaspnr is about a sqoure 
tnilo of anjflu Hardwietb blnata forest.. This is the only place in 
tho district where the tree occurs. The people say the trees were 
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not planted and are inertaBiog- in number and aise. At preaenfc 
the only growth in the lands of Han^hikatbi and Chalgcri are a 
few small low bnelies called jwiartij Aatidiirifi Dodon^ viiscoaa* and 
TfivdL At present mneb of thia reserve fa estremely bare, but there 
is no reason why^ oa at BadpanhalUf thorny scrub shonld not grow* 
TliO prospects of this block are better then tbpsq of some of the 
stonier tracts, as before the 1870 famino most of the forest land 
was marked into fields and was ooCBStonallj nndertillago+ The third 
or Hslgeii block Ima in the south-west of the sub-division. It is 
chiefly a low range of stony hills, with a little waste at the ba«o and 
on the aides. The whole is almost utterly bare] oaly at Anhirvalli 
nud a few other places are there small patches of and other 

thorn bushes. In tha whole forest land of Ranebenniir the only 
trees are in and near the village of Eklaepnr. 

The best-covered forest landa in Karajgi are in the Kaienhalli 
block about eight miles south of Karajgi and m the village of GnUl 
about twelve miles to the oast. With these e^teeptbns the Kamjgi 
forest lands am estnamely bare. The small area to the north of the 
Tarda and the detached lands in the centre of the sub-division 
are fairly covered with low brushwood, bnt the lands of Ba^apur^ 
Ipikopt and PAripur have large areas of bam downs. Kowhere in 
the sub-divi^jion ere there trees of any size. 3fuch of thelandscomB 
closely to resemble the anjan-gtowmg lends of Eklaspur, but there 
are no anjans in Karajgii. 

In cultivated lands the only trees over which Government have 
reserved their rights are teakj blackwood, and Baiidalwocd+ Besides 
teak blackwocMl and sandalwood, the Only reserved trees on waste 
lands snitable for tillage are mat(i Terniiualia tomentosa and honya 
Pterocarpus marsupium. The people of forest villages are allowed 
to Cut and retnovo grass free of char^» and also to take from the 
protected forest land bcadloada of dry firewood and thorns for field 
fencing. No kamri or coppicc'-bumiog provailg in the forest Isnda^ho 
top and slopes of the ndls being too stony and bare for this kind 
of tillage. The chief stores for tho sale of wood are at DhArwAPp 
Kalghntgi, Bankdpur, and HAngal, where limber can bo bought at 
auction sales. Duri ng the working season which last^ from Novem ber 
to June^ at branch stores ali^g tkelineof fore.-ts, tiinlier is gathered 
and sold by public auction. Host of theso stores are temporary and 
are liablo to be changed yearly for more convenient sites. Tho 
mtail stores for tlic sale of wood at BhArwar and Kaighatgi liave beea 
abolished and the timber and fuel required for the largo towns ano 
now supplied from departmciitid cuttings. Departmental firewood 
cuttings were begun in 1870 on the principle of coppice under 
standards instcsd of clean cuts as in Eolgaum. Tlie practice is to 
cutaway for firewood and other purposes, such growth Owing 
to injuries from fire and other causes, seems unlikely to improve^ 
leaving aiich sound hard wood trees for standards as are: likely to 
floarish for thirty years. So far ths departmental epttipga have been 
a suGcesa, and give salisfactiou to the people^ Under this ay stein 
the Government rate for a stack measuring 4' X 4^ X fi'j eqiuu to a 
large cartload of firewood drawn by two bullocks is only 2?. (Re. 1), 
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(J anr4d)| for a womaTL^d.d <zj7na)j und for a child JdC. (i^ auna)^ Tlio 
net proccixb of the yearly dopartmentd. firefrood cattioj^ ahair a 
gradual rise from £300 (Ka. 3UOO) in lSSO-81 to £500 (Rg. 5000) in 
m \ S2. and £1238 (Ra, 12,380) in 1882-03. 

Before ISSI the right of gnwiug in forest lands mis sold tq 
OentrActors, Under this contract syateta there was no cheek qn the 
nnmbor or the kind qf auimala ndniittc?d iqtq the foregts^ nnd the 
cattle-owners coold not well be liqld re&ponstblo for dniiiage dono 
by tires or by brancb-ioppingi Besides a foe ef 6tL to %t. (Eaf^-1) 
a hund oE cattle, the contractars aged to eKtort money from the 
cattle-owners and otherwise oppress thqm+ Under the system 
iDtroda{]qd in 18S1 tbq people aro allowed to gimo their oattle nnd 
Honks in certain parts of the forest lands by paying a yearly fee of 
3tf. (2 a#-) lor every head of homed cattle and oE id. (4 a ana) for 
every sheep and goat. The people greatly prefer the new sysEem^ 
and it bad also proved a linnncml enccoss^ In 1881-82, under the 
new system^ the receipts amounted to £1208 (Rs. 12^980), After 
deducting fifty per cent credited to land revenue tho balance 
exceeds wliat was obtained nnder the old system^ 

The most important minor forest products are honey^ charcoal^ and 
bamboos. Bamboos are in greut re[|nest ns they hav'o many nsqs. 
tn Dbdrwfir a great Imdo is done in bainboo baskets and mats 
which aro sent to variniui porta of the country. Tlia timber tnvile is 
mastly in tho hands of wostthy merchants wiw live in Dharwar and 
HublL These lOon bny the greater part of their wood in Kanam 
and retail it to the people of the plain country. 

The pertnanent residents near the forest are Miihainiua^bms and 
LingAyats^ and tho tribag who cot or carry timber or fuel are Bodars, 
Golarsj Lnmbdiiis,. and Vadars. The people employed in the forest 
are mostly taken from the resilient castes^ but in Kalghatg^ ami 
Eankilpur about half of tho day labourers are liambinis. The daily 
pay of forest labourers vanes according to tho demautL Tho n^snal 
mtes are (S J ftj.) for a maUj IJd, (3 a#,) for a woman, and 
3d (2 for a boy or girl. 

Till 1871 the DhArwdr and Belganm forests together formed 
the charge oE one European forest officer* In 1871 the DbArwar 
forests were aepanited and a district officer with protective staff 
was appointed. At present {1883} under the European forest 
officer, who receives a monthly pay of £90 {Rs* 900), is a permBneut 
establishmout of five fqreSEors and two clerks whoso inonlhly pay 
varies from £2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30); twenty forest gujards on a 
monthly pay varying from 1-M* to £l 4/, (Ka. 7- 12}; and two j>eoaa 
on a monthly pay of £l I2g- (Rs. 18 ). Including pay and travelling 
allowances, the whole fixed eatabli&hmenl costs £1731 (Hs, 17,310) 
a year. In addition to the fixed establishment temporary forest 
guards and foresters am employed. During tho year ending SI arch 
1SS3 the ogtabUghmciit, both pcTmauoat and tempornry* cost £2251 
(Rs. 22,540)* Of the permanent staff one forester and seven forest 
guards are for the Dhirwir snb-division, two foresters and seven 
forest guards am for Kalgfantgi, and one forester and three fores^t 
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each for Banlulpni- and HdfigaL Of tho teitinorory staff 
ilitn) are oao foreaier and six forest guards eiteli for Gadajr. 

^rtobutumraadKitrejgi, and Kod. Each suiMlivUina U dfrid^ 
int.» two betus under tbo bond forest guard. The duties of tlio 
iiro to patrol the fortists within aa avemgo beat of twmy- 
8tx utjnare miles, to {irotect tlio reserves from damage, and to waUdi 
tile removal of bamboua aad lirewood from the forests. Each 
for^ter la charge of a diviaioti visits the forests frotn time lo time 
HD cl soos that the laea under liiiii do not shirk their work. 

During the eightooa years oiidiag 1883 forest rereiptu have risen 
from Id (Rs, 17,100) ia 1805*88 to £8201 (Ra. 82.010) in 1882-83! 

faiaino, when tho receipts foil 
to X17U< {fla l r,070), tbs increase has been gradual. On iKconnt 

?7nl“ ohaigea have risen from 

170+ (Its. j 040} m l8Co-6b to £4105 fRs. 41,950) in l882*s:L 
iftat tfireo years the net revomio ba^ £*251 ] 

/) a year ; 
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Tlio most useful treoa and plants aro: Afale (K.) Atrdu fM-) 
lerioiiLabuchebula, yields a yellowiali hard and be«Fy wood used 
lor held tools but Tiot valued as it is apt to suffer from the attacks 
of white aats. Jlie bark and berries are useful in tanning and 
in medioue; they also make oxcellont black ink and a black dve. 
JWiruwd* (k.) or wnilNir (M.), Ficus gJomerata, yields a ww«l 
ich m oftoEi osed id tho bodj gfcjarta^ipto whidi tli& iron axle fita. 
l™-common fig is oaten by the poorer classes and 
y uiUe. /Juane (K.) tipfa Banhinfa racminosa, has a very 

9 mug and hanl heurtwood; the bark is used for making rope and its 
pm IIS a medicine. IfelpMtt (K. and .M.) ^gfo martnelos, is sacred 
to bhiF ; tho timber is not used j the inside of the fruit Ls scooned 
ptaudmadeintosBuffboxes. Bil€,m»dt{iL) nana (M.J,LBgcrstneada 
tpen^rjm. has a light sorriceuble wood which is osed for building 

white ants. Bit^ (K.) sfsti fM.), 
•I borjp^tifoiia, tho blackwood, yields a valuable strong tough 
n I t i* Used in cabinet-work and for other purposes, 
nrtn (K.)efteur* (M.), Boinbax tnalaharicuin, the silk-cotton tree, 
ough worthless as timber is used by wood-carvers or Jingars ia 
maHingsMbbardsand toys; its cotton ia valued forstuliing quilts nud 
plows. Diiniiu/{K.)dA«tadfl(5f.),Gonocarptis Iatifolia,has a white and 
lory hard wood used in buildiog and for cart-arles and ploughs and 
n> tool for which strength is required; it also yields a gc>od guiij. 
i ■'!ffin t (^'},trardenmIiicida,huscJo8e»graincd woodgood formaking 
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combs; it yields on ill-smelling gum renin i^liicli in much oned m 
healing wounds and soran. 0d«dAa (K.) c^iidan (M.), ^ntalum 
album, faraiabes the well-known sandalwood of commerce; it is ireed 
for carving incenso and perfume and in making sect ^brow-mo^s; 
from the root a valnable oil is prepared. Kera mara (K.) bibrn (^)p 
Semecarpus auacardiam, the marking-nnt tree i« useless as timt»r, 
the oil of the nut is used as a blister and foroenter in rheumatism 
and in mnkingink, Hat^m (K.) jyhawta (M,), Artooarpns integrifoK 
the ]ack*tree, is used in carpentry and fnraitare. II aWi bh^id6{ 
Eriiiocarpus nimmoniiy has a very soft wood and librous bark which 
is tivigted into rope. Hanab (K.) kindal (MJ, Terminalia panicubta, 
iaiike inatii Tfirminalia tomeiitoaA; it Jfl used altnoat aa niuch as 
main bnt is not neatly bo good or lasting being very liable to 
attacks from ioseota; it ia genemlij soak^ in water for tkiM or 
four months before being used IIujumo (IC+) (M.), Tainarindns 

indicay the UaiarLud, hna a very bard and lasting heart wood p which 
is used for sugar and oil mills and for tnallets and rioe-poiiiidera, 
Jiats^^rdatK.jyb^fJ (M:), Acacia arabica, bused for ploughs, carts^nd 
sngarcaue mills and in other work in which great streogth bi^uired ; 
the bark is n^eful in tanning. Kakkai (K,) hri^a (M.), Caaaia Hstnb, 
is notable for its long pads and beautiful hjinging c1ustoi-s of priinroso 
yellow flowers; the bean is a medicine and an article of commerce. 
Kar^glda (K.) ^t^hrla (M,)y Randia dtirnetoruni^ is a small shrub with 
close-grained wood used for walking sticks; the fruit b a fisb-pofsoo. 
KaremtiU^il (Kj (M ), Dalbergb cwjclnensis/haa very Talnabie 
hard wood of great st rength and toughness used for carts, plough s^ 
and carriage poles. Maiti (K.) urn (M*), Terminalia tomentosa,yields 
a much valued find generally used hnnl brown-black timber; the 
bark is mined in tanoiug. Murg^l^i (K.) fcAimnd( M,)|OurciniapnrpiireU( 
the wild mangosteetip whose fruit by boiling yields the concrete 
oil known as kobrnn^ is used in baking cakes and beak chaps, 
soma;, and wounds. (K.) pafa# (M.), Biitca frondosa, yields 

fltrong fibrous wood which is not tiacd locally for buildieg; the 
loavca fire used by Brahtnaos and others as plates. Raktahoni (K.) 
njTna (M.)y Pterocarpns marsupiiitn, yields a good strong reddbli 
brown timber suited for furniture nod hoase-building \ it is hIsq 
much used for ploughs, haiTowa, and carts. A red kind like resiu 
ooKes from the tree. Sh^ndbi Phtcnijc sylvestris* the wild date- 
palm^ yields palm beer and spirit; from its leaves mats and baskets 
are madn^ Shivani (K.) nhivtin [M.)t Gmelina arborea, yields a good 
timber used in building and for field punpoaea; it stands weather and 
water. Shfm (K.), Albiazi a odoratbsima, furnishes a very strong hard 
wood which is used for the roller^ and crushers in sugarcane mills, 
uud in cart-making; it is a useful roadside tree growing fast and 
giving good shade. Tadml (K.) dftdman (M*), Grewia tilieefoUa, has 
a white and pliant wood that would make good bows^i arrows, and 
lances; its only local use is for axe-handlei: the small elongated 
led berry is eaten by the people^ Ti^giita (K.) Tectona 

graudis^ t4?ak, 3ne1ds the well-known very durable timber. 

The shade trees that thrive best along roadsides are the hirm^j 
Pengnmia glabrfi,tfAirib Albiss^iaodoratissima^nini Melia nzadiraebtu, 
mango Mangifera indicSk dpla Banbinia racemosa, Millingtonia 
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hortonsirt, Ficps cordifolia, Ficub nandroofc, and others of bho £& 
species. On the roada which cross the black-soil and plain monti^ 
to the east of Uhdrwiirj the AaiAuI Acacia ainbica has been found 
most suitable. Fithecolohicm shman or rain-tree, a native o£ 
Jamaica, only lately introduced into Dhdpwar, grows so readily 
wants so little water, and gives such excellent ahude, that it is 
cerl^lq to becoEoo n f^TOUrito roadside tre&* 

The cKief trees fcmnd in fields and gnrd^sns aed grown for their 
t^it are anjur<x Vku^ cariea the fig, bdl^ Musa uapientnm the 
plantain, Utfpura Citnia indica the thran, bor Zbjphna irnnha the 
jujube^ macu AnaearditiED Ocddentale the caabewnnt^ halam 
Artocarpaa integrifolia the jack^ AuiMi^e Tainarindns iudlcua the 
taMnndj/am&u Spsjgiiiai jambolanum the jainht>ol, mavu ifangifera 
indm the mango, nimbu Citras beigamia the lime, puam 
raidium pomiferum the guaya, rdmphal Aanona retkokta the sweot 
mp, mUpIml Anona equamoaa the eimtardwapple^ and tengti Cocus 
tipcifera the cocoa-palm. Theaa am all grown largely and laocb 


Tlie cMrf fibre-yielding trees and plants fire awtfiada Hibiscus 
eanoabmus hemp, ananuii Annnnssa satiya pine-apple, hambugaia 
ikmbusa arandiuacen bamboo, 6dk Musa sapientuni the plantain, 
sativa rice, bhcHdi AbcIiDD.<$chus escnlentus, janglCrui 
Abrcnna augastuiu devilk cotton, bihhu Sacchamm officinaniin 
^garcane, kahiar Abe Tiilgark aloe, ianghi Abutilon iodieam 
^untry mnlbw, madi Carjota urens bastard sago-palm, musk 
bhmdi Abelmosohus moschatua the mnsk mallow, ndriei Cocoa 
nucifom cpc^polni, »updri Areca catechu betel-palm, idmbda 
fEnioacia Hihiscna sabdarilfa roselle* 

j-n plucta are adsal Adhatcda VBsica, daba-^ullt Ouuntia 

dilleni pnckly-penr, dnjtda-jrn/ii Buphorbia antlquorun) triangular 
surge, tnua-ffalli Buphorbiu tirucalli iuilk-bu:§b, jzule-gida Acacia 
atnbica, iadandio Jatropba c areas pbysic-nntj kulnnr Aloo 
vulgans aloe, /e^frijricfe Vitei trifolla Indian privet, moda rarni 
^wsonia alba henna plant, nug^i »in™ MoriDga ptcrygospcrma 
horse-radish tree, pdn^ra Erythrica indica coral tree, aikekai 
Acacia coDcinna aoapnut, yeh^kalU Euphorbia ncrrifolia candle- 
cactus. 

The chief water plants some of which have mogul ficont blosaotns 
are of lotuses or karnttls the NyinphcBa stellata with rose-colonrod 
8«ntles3 flowers, Nympheea rnbra with large brilliaat rad flowers 
flymphi^ puhwoens with white flowers, and the water-beau 
fielumbium speclosntQ. Ail of these aro commeo neap Dhdrwir. 

■^e chief climbing shrube, plants, and weeds growbg on vmate 
lands and hills are dhatuH Datura alba the thorn-apple, hital iaffi 
and Caparis hoirida a thorny shrub with large white iiowera. There 
ara three kini^ of dhatuH plant, kaktgids. Solannm indicum Indi^ 
nightshade, Solanum jacqnini, and Solanani trilobatum. Other 
-'lants are the nirani Achyranthes aspera, and the yellow thistle or 
lositcan poppy Argomon^ inexlcatia. 

Among the wild climbiqg plants in the forests asd hedges are 
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the tonddmiti Grvtdnia indifsa^ the Memardica clmnintiaj CoccuZuh 
cordifoIiTUj ™d Cifisua diEerstof, ilany conrolydJn&t's yield exqtimte 
flowers amon^ th^m tli& Bryooia fiqlloaa, Argyreia malabartcaj aud 
the Elephaiit creeper Argyreia Kpeda^- 

Tlie mc»Bt QseEal gmsaeB for fodder^ volatile oib, and thatching 



and cAcip/iffri^efi hntlu^ honifi huflu, muraittirii and tifciufi 

hnllu, all considered gcK>d fod<lerand apparentlj belongipg to the 
GramiimceiD family. HarUili Cynedon dnctjlea is one of the liest 
fodder gra->d3e& eBpecially for horses. The Androi>ogon martini 
Las a very strong jiromatin and pangnnt taste* and cattle are 
vornciotnily fond of 'ITm nk-ifa ^hds Andropogon; citratuiii or 
lemon yrossi hern Andropogon nmricatnin Cnacna 

and the darblu Cypenvs rotnndua are fragrant grm§aes frtun wliioh 
oil is made. 

Except those which have been introdiicod into gar Jena few 
varieties of fern a are fonrid in DharwAr. The only local feinis 
noticed in the forest are the common Pterisj two varieties of maiden 
hair or Adiantum^ and Ligodium ftcandona a climbing fern with 
graccftii ilreoping filigreediko fronda. None of the lovely tiiOB^es 
and ticbons which iidom the Kanara forests ero found in the 
coTuparatively dry forests of Dlidrwar* 

T'ho chief exotic trees and plantH which have beemintiroilncnd into 
Db^m'ar are the min tree Pithecolobiuin satnan a native of Jamaicap 
the logwood tree din-dui ORji>alpinia corinna which grows in black 
jjnci red soil and the pod of which yields valnahlo tanning, the 
Anstnilian acaciaSp. the inaliogaMy tree f^wiettnia inahogani^ the 
CasEiarina equisctifolia^ the Americjm Bastard ctdar Gimzuina 
tfliuentoKa^ the Millington ia hortcnBiftj nod the Eiicalyptna obliqoa. 
hWioEocalj'ptns treed planted a few years ago in {iatnp lowlymg 
grtanid are thriving. Two trees eight inched in diameter at the 
base and more than thirty feet high will probably grow to a large 
size. 

Many exotic plants flowers and vegetables arc grown in the 
gardens a bent DhiirwAr. In the garden attached to the Xaivab of 
Savnniar'ii residence ft few apple and pear f rees have been pljintcd, 
and the apple trees bear fniit. Strawberriia are also grownj and 
with care and rich soil would yield welL The Cape geoselierty 
thrives and beam quantities of fro it from which one q? the Ijeat 
Tndicn preserves is made. Pine-apples sneceod w'ell and of late 
years have been grown equal in flavour and size to fine Engliah hot- 
bnnj^o pine-apples, 'rhe plants require great care Biid very rich 
manure. The folbmng ornamental shmbs and plants thrive well: 
Acrilyphas, Achimene^, Araliaa^ Arums, BegonioJa^ Bignouias, 
Cftla^umSp Coleus, Crotons, Dahlias, Dracoeuas, Gardeniaa 
Gladiolus, Hojaa, Iris, Ivy, Jastninnnij Panax, and Plumbago, 
With cftre nearly all English flower and vegetable seeds grow wcH 
in Dbitrwdr. The chief varieties of flnwora are tsho Atuaranthiis 
Antirrhinum, Aster, BaleaTn, CdJiopis, Candy taft. Cockscomb^ 
Convolvnlus, Diauthus or Pink, Genminta* Heliotrope, Hollyhock^ 
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^iarigoW, Jligiionette, PcrtnUtis^ EoflO^ Sweet Pea^ Sonflower, and 
Verbena. The chief vegetables are Artichoke, Beetroot^ Cabbage^ 
Cap^icuibj Carrots^ CaaliHower^ Celerji Cress^ Cucniiiberj, TVepch 
Bcjiiis^ Knolkbob Lettuce^ ilarrew, Mustard, Ouions^ Parsley^ PeaSj 
Hudifib, Spinnacb^ Tomatoj and Turmpi 

Ubarw^r is not a cattle-breeiing country. No one wanting a 
good pair of bnllocka or a good bufab would boy an animal of the 
Dhrirwar breed. The local breed is decidedly poor, Tbo donmnd 
for good cattle is supplied frt^ni Sholdpur^ PapJEarpnr* Maisar^ and 
Belljiti. The chief c-nttle-maTta are DMrwdr> Hnblij Navnlgtindj 
Kalghjitgi, and Altir in Hdiigal. The cattle^bteedet^ aro Davri 
Gosdvisp Dhangars^ GadlU^ Airgnalia^ and Laiobdni^^ Foi merly the 
nlmadance of cheap gmaing encouraged tho people to kocp a number 
of ndeerable beasts which could nercr do a day^s work. The avemge 
animal has of late somewhat improved in quality and it now costs 
money to feed cattle none are kept which cannot earn their keep* 

Tho chief domestic animals ara oxenj cows, biiffaJoe^^ shoep^ 
goats, horaesj and aases. Of 03ceu the 18S2-8S rctama show a total 
of 258,oil) head. These are principally of three kinds i or 

from the river coimtry that is the banks of the Krishna, mudUa or 
from the suiith-eui^t that is from Jlaisur and Sladras, and joiiri or 
local* Of these the finest are the large white Afaisnr bullocks which 
cost £10 t<i £30 [Rs, 100-300) or even more; the hoiml or Krishna 
bullocks coat £o to £1(> (lb* dO-lOO); and the local bullocks, which 
aro smaller, cost £3 to£6 (Rs. 30-63)*^ A ll three kiuda arc used for 
ploughing, for riding, and for drawing cajrt$, but the hlaiaur bollocks 
arc said to be best suited for enrta* Tho larger bullocks last about 
ai^teru or even twenty years and the smaller about twelve years* 
Of cdwa lha total is returned at 151,370 and of buffaloes at 123,075^ of 
which S3j-t52 were she-btiffaloefi* The best buffaloes come from the 
black-soil country in Navalguud, Ron, and CJadag on the east and 
north. A cow costs 15#. to £3 [Us. 8-30) and ashc-buffalo £3 to £6 
{Rs. SU-fiO). Slreep aud goats, rEtumed at 231,125, are kept chiefly 
by tha Kurubars or shepherds in flocks of t OO ki 1000. They ara not 
roared for expert but entirely for local use, and the nombers arts not 
very large. They aro found ebiefiy in tha centre and east of the 
district. They feed on the small grass that grows on the banka of 
tbo streams and in wasto numbeT^, on tree and shrub leaves, and 
on the leaves of the cotton plant after the cotton crop is picked. The 
priceof shoopis said to vary from 2s. to Ss. (Rs.l- t), and of geata 
from 4jt. to 8s. (R3,2-4) . Horses are retnnied at 5478. They are 
generally owned by Brahman village aceetintftiits and some of the 
former district revenue of&cer$. Dh£rw^ was once bktnous for its 
breed of ponies running np to fourteen hands high; they arc not 
now BO good aa they were* ITao breed is smiyi under thirteen 
hands, and often ilUshaped and vicious but hardy* The Persian and 


^ Danog the AmcrEom "Wvr f Je64 - l$Sa) wh*iii tE-ere wm * glnt of iikonev frxtmi'urant 
pncc4wmpai[l for cattle at the Hnbli loarket. For* pAir of bulkiclu Rfl.30Q 400 
A common price adcL JU 1200 were paid fer a hqUotk wliich 
uprwting slij^ Et<ra« the givusd which m ether hAKrt cmald move 
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Abj^inian campaigtis took awa^ auiabers of be^t. The moJi cap £ 
semce alm^koocka up hundreds eveiy year. No pams seam to have 
been taken to improve the bread until aoEue years ago QaTerument 
allotted a few good staUioiia to accoEUpauiy the cumpa ef aome of tho 
English cliatrict ofBcers on their yearly toum. Aasea are returned at 
ti819. Almost every wflaherman keeps Bomo female and one male 
ms for breeding and for earryiag clothes. The male colts are sold 
either to potters whose clay and earthenware they carry, or to aome 
classes of Vadara who use them to cmry firewood and millatones. 
The Korvdfl also and some other waiideriiig tribes keep assea to carry 
their little camps, E.^cept in the town oF Dhirwdr there are no 
dneks. Hens are scarcCx aud Binoe the 1877 famine di&calt to buy. 
They vary in price from fid. to 1^. 6ii (4-12 as.). 

^Tho diatrict is fairly off for game. Almo&t every kind of 
game that is found m Southern India oceura in Dhdrwdr. Tha belt 
of forest from one to six railas broad^ which forms the western 
and part of the ficnithcra boundary oE the district shelters the larger 
auitnals.^ Between this belt oE forest and the eastern plain urn 
considerable tracts of scrub m well as isolated scrub-covered bills 
which are all more or less stocked with pig, hureSj^ and the smaller 
dccr. In the plain aiLtelopoa are still found but not in such 
uumbecs as formerly^ During the eight years ending 1882 tha 
total nninber of wild animals reported as destroyed was thirty of 
whioh four woro tigersj twenty-two leopards and panthers, and two 
were hymn as and two other auimals^ the amount spent in rewards was 
£28 (Ks. 2S0)i The number o£ persona killed was fourteen of whom 
two wfiro by tigers, two by panthers and loopartla^ and ton by other 
animals. There were also eighty-two head of carile killed, thirtoeu 
by tigera, sixty-one by leopards and panthm^, and eight by wolves. 

Of large gamoj the Tiger, huH or hj&biyiili, Felis tigris, is not so 
COtmnoiL as in former yoarg butatillaccumin the Dhilrwar, Kalghrstgi, 
Hiiugalt and Bimkapur forests, bordering K^nara on the west of 
the district. Tiget^ more frequently appear in these places during 
the raiiis than at any other time, as in the great K^narj^ forests 
herbage spring so slowly that the wild pig, deer, and cattle^ which 
form the tigeris naoal food,^ desert Ednnra for the thinner forests of 
west DhArwAr, The Panther^ Wo kalU^ Felis pordos, has been 
killed in the DhArwAr, Godag, DAngal, BankApurj and Xod sub- 
diviaions. They also occur in the weslern forests. The bill fort of 
Nargnnd, about thirty mtloa north of DhArwAr, ia a notorious place 
for panthers, the caverns or hollows in the fort and the dense muaa of 
pricklj-peor on the hill-slopes offering them excellent hiding pbees. 
Tha L^pard cat, kmQia^ Felis bcngalensisrb found in all the western 
forests and b also Imown to inhabit the Dambal bills, the hills of 


^ CiHitributed hy Mh E, 8i WiogiiJb^ AMiatwjt Sabciintenileat £fn■o^ae SumtT 
S0QU]«rD MordtliA CUUbtry. 
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Mnlgiind^ and iha hills in the south Kod. It bho <K!C^iD£iiLlIy 
twros up most uroscpect^dly noar villages in the middle ef the plains 
whore it funeral Ij takes refage in old temples and U easily disposed 
of- The Hunting Loopardj erhitn or ckirchk, Felis jubatn^ is commob 
in the Kod and Gadng hill nmges. Some years ago when the Ph 
plains abounded with black antelopCp hunting chiids were kept by 
the Nawab of Siivanur and the chief of Mudhol. The Indian Biaek 
Bear^^ nr or karriJi^ Ilrsos labiatusj is fast disappearing* They are 
now occasionally met in the Kalghatgij, Bank^ptiTp and Hdngnl 
forests, and in the hills to the bo alb of Kod, Formerly they used 
to inhabit the Dambal hdlsj bat, as their Imants were easy oE aco^, 
the bears have all been shot within the past few yeare* Tlie Olson, 
advifcKtna, Gav^ne gaorus, may bo found in the Tlulginkop, 
Sangatikop, and Benigntti forests, whioh they frequent in Jane 
soon after the beginning of the south-west rains, when the young 
grass m a few inches highp Wild cuttle, by all acconpta tbo 
descendants oE the same br^, fme found in wide grassy and semh- 
covored pbiua lu S^vamir. These Sfivanur cattle greatly roBemble 
tame cattle except thattbeir moTemenfs aro more active and deerlike. 
They am very aifficult of approach and tho print of the hoof is 
longer and much more sharply cat than the print of tamo caltlOj 
much resembling the track oE the bison, though smaller. The whole 
number of these wild cattle does not oxcoed forty or fifty heml. The 
Striped ilys&na, inii ^Irab, Hyieua striata, is dot common. They are 
occiisionnlly seen in the west and a few have taken their abode in 
the Xorgund hillj nnd no doubt may be found in the BamlAal hills^ 
the Budangudd bill, and in KocL The Indian WolE^ fofa, Canis 
pallipes, though now scarcep occurs in Kalglintgi, Kod, Karajgi, 
Rdnebennur^ tho Itigatti forosts n€^ar Dhiiruar, and in tlie DaEnbal 
bills- Wolves are generally seen in parties of two or three* A few 
years ago a wolf entored the enclosiiro oE the honso belonging to 
the German Mission at Dh^rwiir and attimked and mauled a mam 
The Jrtckal, kunni nari or kappid wnn, Canis aureus^ and the Indian 
Pex, r/iendkinnari or tfuuina ketnpu nari, Yulpes bongnleiaHi&^ are 
common throughout the district The Wild Bog, ndi^ or 

chinidi^ Cnon rutihns, is found in tho K^nnra forests and doubtless 
oeeasldually passes ^lathin Dhiirwdr limits. They go in pmeks and 
kill large numbers oE deer add wild pig. Even the tiger b said to 
fear the wild dog aud to leave a part of the forcat in which a pack 
of wild doga hnvo taken up their quarters^ They are in appearanco 
like a large pariah dog having coar^ reddish hair; the tall is bushy 
and almost sJl black- The Wild Boar* kadu h^ndi also called mikka^ 
Sue indicus, is found in all tbo western forosta and in the Dh^rwar, 
Narguud, and Shrimantgad hiCs. Immense boars are often found 
in the forests which wonid delight the hog-hnnter in anything like a 
riding country- In Bankapar and from L^shnieehvar and Bhirhatti* 
vrcijt of the ^ppatgudd, the country is porfeotly ridcablo and fi rat- 
rate sport may be got in. the cold weather- Hog may also bo 
ridden in parts of Xod- 

Of tho Deer tribe, the Indian Stag, fenfari* Riisa ariatotelis, is 
ECEiree, occasionally oomiag across the border from Khnora into the 
Bsngtikop and Eulginkop forests of Kalghatgi The Spotted Beer, 
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mrga, Axis niacntiitud, is found i^pecioJIy duncig the mins in tbo 
forests of Kalgbntgi^ Baokdptir, nod H^Lu^. The Kib£aeed or 
Barkinft or Miiutjac adeikuTi^ Ct^rv'nlus anreuSj is very scareo* 

The Black Bock or Aiitolapoi chtgtjaft\ Antelopo bezoarticn, at one 
time foond iu great numbers from one end to the other of Lhepluiiis^ 
la growing scarce. A solitoTy herd of eight or nine is now and 
then met in the black hoQ plains la Kargund and Hubli, a 
lai^er number are found in tianebennnr, Kanijgi, Kod, and Gating, 
and a lew in ll^tigalp Bankjlpurj and Kalghntgi. The longtest hortiS 
come from the JJambal hills. The Ravine Deer or Indian Gik^dlCp 
hiidri or mudari^ GazelJa bennettii, is far froto common j a few are 
found in th< 3 i Dainbnl hills and in parts of S^vauarp. Rartijgip and 
I^od. In the Kod and Gadng hiUa herds of seven and eight have 
Iieeti seen, but Ih^ are sbj and dMcuU to get at if they once 
the ^ortsrnan^ The Four-horned Antelope^ Jcondguri or gomikuti 
or likiim /curl, Tetmeoros qaatlrScomisj h found in ail the forostH of 
the sub-divisioDS bonlering on KatiiLta whore they are tniTnerous. A 
few are also found in the Dhuinvar lulls. The Mouse Deer, 
Meminiua indicAp is found io the forests south of Kalghargi and 
may occasionally be met in the west of Bankapiir and H^ngsi. It 
is far from common. 

Of small garnOj the common VVild Cat, if hi iwfeii, Felis cbauSp ia 
found evcrywhoro* A larger and spotted variety is hIso occasionally 
met. I he Tree Cat, mAiiori or fruifdb^kk'H f Pamdoxurus musanga', 
winch prowls at night, Bcenis very fond of fruit tree.s. It is common 
in Dharwiir itvelf, and often takes up its abode in the roois of 
hou6es+ Pho River Otterj ntru I^utra onir, is found in most 
large Hvora and stfeams. It is also wcasionnlly met in some of the 
large ponds throughout the district. The l^cmupine, yrrfj, Hy^iftx 
Icueura, and the Ham, maU. Lepns nigneollis^ arc very commoii in 
the hilly and forest parts. The Alalnbilr Sc]tiirreb oomnumlv known 
as the Ke^i Squirrel, kgimiMi, Soinrua clpliinstoneip m found tn all 
the foreata borderjiig on Kiimira. The common Squirreb or 
anrifiip Sciurns palmarnm, is met everywhere. 

Of Gams Birds,^ the corumon Sand Grouse, Ptcrocloe oxnatusj is 
common in the rcdsoil sab-divisions. The Piiintchl Sand Gronsr 
Pteroclea fuseiatiia, ia rare. The Peacock, nt^ul, Pavo cristfttUH. is 
found in all the forests iKirdering on Kdnam and in most large 
gardens in SaDgnl, Kod^ and along the banks of the Tungbhndm 
and Varda. 'Pho Gray Jungle Fo\\d,kddn koUor odui Mi, Galltjs 
sonneratii, and the Red Spur Fowl, OallopCTdij: snadicous, are 
found in all the western forests. Two fcmda of Partridge or/^iiyVia, 
the Pamted hunju Pmdcolinus pictus, and the Gmv hiufjaUuhki 
Ortygoram ponticeriann?, occur in the district, thepaibted plentiftilly 
on the water-shed and to the west of it and the gray only to the coat 
01 Pigeons, the Soii^ern Green Pigeon. Crtcopu^ 

chlongaster, la foond in the 'w-estorn fiuh*diviaioiia nnd occasionaliv 
in the plflina. The MalnbJlr or Gray-fronted Green Pigeon. 
Osmotroroa malabuncn, js found only in the thick foreists on the 
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I bordera oi Klidara. The Blue Ilmj\ Pigeon, pdfiviilat Colaniba 
I intemediftj ooc^ra in tlie plmbs and b very fond of old tetnpleH 
I nud woll^ 

I Sevan kinds pf Qmi\ Or burl are foTind in the dbtrioti, the Jungle 
I Bu^h Perdicoln the Buck Bush Pordfonla argondahj the 

I large Gmy Cotnmix comnmniH, the Blackbreaatcd or Rain Cptumb 
I coromandnliea^ the Blivekbrensled Bustard Tuniix taigtK>r, the 
I Button Ttimirc loiideraj and the small Button Quail Tumix 
I du&ijuniieri. Tlie gray quail is far from oommoii. Qiiail-shuoting is 
I vorj uncertain^ m some years it is good:^ in otben^ bad, 

I The Indian Bustard^ ^gpodotis edwards!j ia found m 

111110 black-soil tracts and also in Karajgi and Hanebeimur^ but not 
lio large numbers. The Lesaer Florikiti, ^uunooifu, Sypbeotidta 
laarita, though BCattered throughout the dbtrict, is never found 
g^nywhere in large numbers. The Bolden Plover* CharadHua fulvun* 
Ka only a cold-weather viaitor. The Demoi^eUe Crane* A-orul-aarAfl-* 
lAnthropoides virgp.also a cold-weather viaitorp is found mostly near 
■the Tunghhadra, Occasionally a few may also Ije seen on the 
llK>rders of the large ponds that are scattered over the districtp The 
iCnrlew Numeuius lineatu^ b also foaod^ 

I The best Snipe or nUangi sbogtiug is to bo had in the Dhilwiirj 
I Kalghatgi* Baukdpurj Haugal, aad Kod sub-dlvbionsj. The beet 
I ahoottug season is the beginning of tbe cold weather just before the 
I rice is cut, when some good sport may generalij be had in fields 
I below and w^atorod by a pond. The vaHeties met with are* th& 

I Piutailed Gallinago athennra^ the Common OalHuago ccelestis^ and 
I the Painted Rhynchtiea bongalensia. The Spotted Rail* Porwina 
Imaruuibi* is often put up in rice fields while beating for snipe. 

I The other water birds are the small Godwit, Limosa mgocenhnlaj 
met in apmo large ponds in HAngal* and the Bkckbicksd Goose^ 
Sarcidiornis tuolanduotns* which is found in H^lngal* BankApur, 

" Kalgbatgi, and probably ia Kod* but it is scm'ce. 

Of Ducks there are the Ruddy Shieldmke* jadJu vtikki, Ofu^area 
ruii]a;the Shovellor^ Spatula dypeata; the Spotted Billed Ducfci 
Anas pcucilorhyncha, which is very oornmon and breeds in the 
district; tbe Wbitebodied Goose or Cotton Teal* Nettapiiss 
corouiandelianuSp found in all tbe western sub-divisions ; the 
Wbistliug Teal* Dcndrocygna kvonicn ; the Gadwalb Chanlelasmus 
strepenjs* which ia scarce j the Pintail Dnok^ DnEla acuta, found in 
Kalghatgi and probably in Kod and Hdugal j the common Teab 
Querqnednla orecca j the Bliiewinged Teal* Quarqoedula eircia* which 
ifl the first to arrive and the last to leave the district ; the Golden 
Kyeor Tufted Duck, Puligula cristata^ which is scarce j and the 
Widgeon* Mareoa penolope. The best duck-shooting is in the 
Kalghatgi and Kod sob-divisions where there are many pond^ But 
dock-shooting in Dhdrwar ia poor sport as the ducks are &ir from 
numerous and aa soon as a shot has been fired they either take to 
the middle of the lake or fly to some other piece of water. 

The Cochineal insect, kirioitanfhi, Coocua cacti^ haa been 
successfully reared in some parts of the DMrwar tahteland on the 
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comiDOQ cactps or prickly-pear^ la rearing cocbiflSial iasects 
brancbos laden witli yonng insieets onglit to be put oo now cactits 
bedti^a imiaediately after the cloao of tlie rainj aoR^oa. In bix ojOKtt^ 
they will haTfl increased so aincb tiiat tboy may begin to be gather™ 
and a year more will pass boEpi’O the wbole planta are oomsiimed.^ 
In tbe coufse of the year wbencTTor a leaf la felly loaded^ it 
ought to bo ent^ and tlte insecta acraped from it with a small stick 
and gather^ in a baabet, and killed by pouring boiling water 
over them. They are then well shaken in the basket to remove the 
hair w'itb which they are coTorod and dried for two days in the ann 
when they are tit for sale. In 1855, nndor some apecial oonditlone 
the cochineal insect epread so repidly to consnme all the cactna 
hedges uoar Annigeri, Gadag, nud eomo other towns and villagoa in 
Kavalgurid and Gadag* 'The people not knowing tlmt it waa the 
cochineal insect thought thoir cRCtns iiedgos were dying from somo 
diBoase.^ 

Silkworms or rtf^AnkjAwf^a, till a topped nijder Government orderSp 
wore successfully rais^id in the Jlharwdr jail. Details of the 
exporimenta ara given nnder Agricdlfcnre. Bees gather honey from 
tho blossoms or flowers of the many kinds of timber trees^ but 
03 l;h 0 TC are very few trees the quantity of honey is small. In 
1881-92 tho reTenue from honey amouuied to £33 (Rs. 230). 

The chief kinds of snakes which in the D[>inioa of the j^^le are 
poiBonoim are the Cobmj Naja tripudlanif ; k^liriha^^u the 

harmless or IndiaiiKat Snako Pfcyastnnoosos; 

litoTally the Broken Bangle Snake, probably the Chaiu Viper or 
neaklacc snakc> Cobra manilla ; chins^ihuuu, literally the jnmping 
snake, probably the Tree Snake Dipsas trigoaata or Dipsas gokool j 
vrimuitulalahiimt literally fire saako from tho burning pain 
produced by its bite> maTidahz is prebzibly the same na the 

Deccau aatne for the Sand S nake or dtitOfiffoErys johnii^ mtra^odchi- 
lh& phnrm EcUis cannata, the part of tho body bitten by it 
0 O 2 in^ out blcMid or aetni after sixteen days followed by death; 
bitaluLtu^ literally the Sow Brake, pofiaibly the name is analogous 
to thn fabulous beep snake of Europoaiis in India; 
probably the aame as JlatiyAr a tertn applied in the Mahitba eonnlry 
to numerons barmlesa snakes but which are commonly boUeved to 
eau&e death by a touch of the ton gee, or by casting their shadows 
over their victims} and the chequered Water KSnake 

Tnpidonatns quincdncistus.^ During tho eight jearsi ending 1882 
the number of soakes killed is returned at nioety-hve and the 
number of persons killed from euake-bito at 144. 

Tho rivers streams and lakes are fairly stocked with fish.® In 
Navalgund and Eon tho chief source of the fish-supply is in the 
Mslprabha, which skirts the north of these subdivisions. In Dh^rw^r 
fish are taken in gome of tho large lakes which hold water all the 
year ronnd^ and in a few the fish are largo and plentiful. In Ilabii 
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ihevti aio no bat some of tbe lar;ge lakes oro well stocked^ 

lu Gftdag jBsh ere obtaiaad from the Tun^bhadra and also fitiin 
Bome cf the large lakes. In KnJghatgi they are foand in one or two 
Bmali streams and also in tho Derikop, Badgnigatti^ Tambur, and 
Dther large lakesp which always contain a krge supply of fish. 

Banb^tpur numeront lakoa contaiu fishj but only in the 
fargest which holds water thronghout the year are large fish 
Eonad^ In Karajgipthe Varda and the Tnngbhadra aod a few of the 
lakes are well stocked ii^th fish. In H^ngalj tho Varda and 
pinmorons lakes contain fish* In Kod and Batiebennnr, besides in 
the lakos^ there ia a large quantity of fish In the Tnngbhadm^ which 
|kirts their southern and eastern boundaries. In e^dltlon to the 
esh-w nter 6sh^ the markets in the west and south and in Dambal 
I well sappLied with driatt sen-fish from Goa^ Kniutaj and Belied, 
pie only private right of fishing ia in the Hnnkapur suls-division at 
pagnnr;, which in 13S3 was declared by the Collector to belong 
fccelusirelj to the hereditary headman Hnaan Ago, In Knrajgf, the 
Isherics in seme of the IiLkea and in the Tnugbhadm river used to be 
:>ld by GoTomment auction^ hut of late this practice has ceased. It 
believed that about 20^000 people are to some extent employed 
catching fi^h. The chief fishing classes am Muaalmana and 
nbigors or Kebors, a class cf Hindu ferryinBn+ Besides the 
^mbigera many castes catch fish in addition to their nsual 
Employment. In the larger rivem^ the Varda and the Tur^bhadraj 
Sshing goes on throughout the year, except when tho nvers are 
n flood. In the smaller rivera which soon dry fishing is carried on 
mly during the rains. Fishing is also centinded all the year rooud 
n the large lakes that do not mn diy^ though these are mre in the 
:)lack-&oil anb-divisions of Dhiirwiiri Navatgiind, Bon^ and Gadag. 
"he red“Soil tracts with their more certain rainfall are better 
tup{)lied with fish. Besides by the rod and hook or r^ana* and by 
lotting, fish am caught by damming streams, by atupef^ng thBin with 
he juice of the milk-bush or the powdered mun^arihfti not^ and by 
>asket-trapa callod The nets used are of two kinds^ drag-nets 

Hod iatabatli and khathlballi^ and casting-nets called bi&Latl\ find 
tjpatU, The is a aniall meshed dreuJar net about six feet In 

jameter^ having load weights Touiad tho edge and a rope tied to the 
jntra The rope is fastened to one artn of the fisher, wlio gathers 
le net in his hand and fdeng his arm as far sa bis elbow* and with 
drculnr sweep throws it clear of Iuh arm so that it fiirlls in a broad 
ircle on the water, aomo feet from the fiaher* Ho lets it gradually 
ink where it falls sud then slowly pulls it towards him by the rope 
Lttachod to the centre* This causes the lead weights to contract 
me circle, till, on pulHng the net ashore, all the lead weights have 
pome close to each other m one heap entirely closing the mouth of 
ho ueL This net ia chiefly used in shallow water from one to four 
deep and the fish caught are usually small from a few inches to 
I foot in length. Tho fopuflf ia triangular in form with very minute 
fleshes. The minimitm ause of the mesh is so small, to 13 of 


inch between tho knots^ that the tiniest fr^ 


nr ' 

r trv cannot escape, 
[ho rod or jnan is of two kinds, vant a pole to which a lino 
iving a hook and bait ia hung, and davmi guna two poles fixed in the 
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water at gome difitauco apart with a liae ef hookas drawn between theaiL 
hon^ nets and L&:^btLetB are nsecl in the riTer^ In tlie Inkes^ besides 
nets, night UneB are Laid down and eixatnined by the fiBheTs every 
mortiiiig. In aomeco^os the ponds are dmined dry or nearly dry 
iind orerything that can be caught is taken^ thousands of fish, not 
one and a half inch being canght in nets or by the hand. 

The chief kinds of fiah fonnd in ponds wells and rivers aro^ the 
uAri^ a large eeUliko river fish* The sticky Bubataoco on the outside 
of its body is eaten as a tonicp The andhi marhi or blind fish is a 
river fish whicb is said to grow to 120 pounds weight {3 
Its fiesh ifl eaten only by MJidra and Maugs os even when fresh 
it is said to be fall o£ maggots. It ia so easily caoght^ as ita Tiani& 
the blind fish ahowa;^ that of Into years it has become ao me what 
Emcommon* The Ww or eel is well known and is said to grow to 
Its mnch aa six feet long. Thel^^rA or param is a fish that growa to 
three or to three and three-quarters feet long, ^ITio is fonnd 

iri riTora. It ia two and a quarter feet long and ia said to bn 
excellent eatings except that a prick from one of its bones pricks 
like a aoorpion's a ting. The doh^ which 13 found in ponds wells and 
rivers^ ia oousidored delicious eating^ bat never grows to more than a 
foot or fifteen Lnchea long. The gJagra is a river fish which ia said 
to vary froni nine to eleven inches in length and to be nearly round, 
"['he gojal ia a tasteless fiah which grows about eighteen inches 
long. Tire ^^yra varies in length from nine to eleven inches. The 
hargi is much esteemed by epicures. It is found in ponds and 
rivers and grows to eighten inches long and two j?pra in weight The 
y'ArtWij a riv^cr fish, is said to grow to forty pounds w^elght* The 
khavuli or khawlt in fall of bones^ but especially the head is Raid to 
be gooil eating. It varies in length from nine inches to three feet* 
The kuch^ a rather flavonrless fiahj varies in length from a foot to 
H foot and b half. The kcla» is a small flavourlesa fi^h of about 
nine inchea long* The ionggai is said to bo short and about aa 
broad as the palm of the hand. It is believed to bo the same m 
the yArt^rri. The kafar7m k a small little esteemed fish which 
grows about nine inches long, Tim vtarah or red muUot ia a well 
known palatable fiahj which lives in ponds and grows about three 
feet long. The muchdia Ja also esteemed by epicures* It ia 
fonud in ponds and rivers and varica in length from about nino 
inches to three feet. Thu ^numngi or a small fiah found 

in ponds and wellSj is about two inches and a half long. It iis much 
eaten by the p^ple* Tho wtiryoti^f mnntu, a amall fish six and three- 
quarters to nine inches long^ k found in ponds and wells aud 
is not mnch efteemed. The phaiaT chdiu, a small fish nine inches 
long, is found ia rivers and takea it name from hovering about 
stones and rocks. The mAt* is a river fish which is flaid to 
grow to foity puads w eight. Thn Tupch^l is a amali allver-oolonred 
fiah, nine inches long, mirml is a email fish nine inchea 

jong, ITio or jhijiga is a small fish not much esteemed^ which 

is found in ponds and wells* It varies in length from niae to 
twelve inches. 
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Accordino to fclae 1881 Ci^dsus tha popniation of the district was 
882^907 or 194‘6S to the square mile. Of t-boao Hindus numbered 
779^875 or S8'33 per cent; Mugalrndns 100,622 or 11'SO per cent ; 
Christians 2350 or 026 per cent} P^rsLs 31; Jews 18; and ChinBSO 
5. The percentage of males on the total popnlation was 50^06 
and of femsles 49'93 p The correBponding retuma for 1372 were a 
total of DS&,671 or 216to the cquaro mile, of whom Hiudua 
numbered 873,702 or88'28 per cent; Musalmans 114,332 or 11'55 
p&T cent; Christians 1500 or 0'16 per cent; l^rais 13; Jews S3; 
and Others 1 . Compared with the 1872 rot^ma the 1^1 ret tiro a 
show a decrease of 100,764 or 10'78 per cent which i$ probably due 
to omigTation and mortality during tho famine of 1876-77. 

Of 882^007 (males 442^ 035^ females 4^W^^872)^ the total population^ 
80lj882 (males -104,900^ femalea 396^932) or 9082 per cant were 
m the district. Of tho 81^025^ who were not born in the 
district^ I6 j 577 were bom in the Seulhem Mardtha states ; 13^567 
inBelganm; I3;p310 in the Nissdtn^s country; 10|879 in Maistir; 
10^616 in Madr^; 9227 in Bijapnrj 3101 in !^nara; 1704 in 
the Dacenn districts; 634 m the Konkandiatricte; 299 in Gujarat; 
270Jn Oesj Diu^ and Daman; 98 in Bombay; 555 in other parts of 
India; and 1U8 outside of India. 

following table gi™ the number of each religiona class 
according to bcj at different ages^ with^ at each ?itngOj the percentage 
on the total population of the same eex and religion: 
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^ The following table shows the propDtt[oa of the people of the 
district who arg nmnej-riodi mairiedp and widowed: 
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Of 882,907, tte total popolation, 715,273 (357,537 males, 
357,^30 femalea) or Sl'Ol pep coat spoko Kdasrese. Of tko 
re^imag 107,634 persoafl, 93,371 or 10-46 pep cent spoko 
Hiadustam; 49,020 or 5*55 per eent apoko Mardtbi; 21,185 or 
2-39 per cent spoke Telngo; 3415 or 0-38 per cent spoke Hindi ■ 
718 or 0*^ per cent spoke Gnjardti ■ 231 or 002 percent spoke 
Tula; 186 Or 0-02 per cent spoke j 156 or O Ol per^t 

spoke Tamil; 14-i or OOl per cent ^ke English; 130 or O'Ol per 
cent sjwke Portugncse-Konkani or Goanese ; 73 spoke Persian ; 31 
spoke Arabic; 17 spoke Gennan; 3 apoko Chinese; 3spoke Phsttu 
and one ^ke Mabjali. i~ 

The chief limgna^ of the district is Kinareae; DhArwdr K:finarc8e 
^ere TOnBideiabiy bvfm the KAnoreso of Mmsor nnd Belldri. 
The style of writing m Maianr and Belldri is moro elegant and 
dignified and many words used m thoae conntricsareaot understood 
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by the people of Till the year lfl3G all ofBdd recorda^^ 

priTftt -0 cotroapoDdence, and trarlere^ acconnta wgro kept in Mumtlii 
whiok had bcoome the principal language of the dJetrict during the 
time of the Peahwda (1720^1017). Siace l8^^0^ when GoTommoat 
ordered all puhlie correspondence to he earned on in Kdnarese, 
Mardthi has fallen into difluso. Still 00 universal was the nso of 
Marathi that cvon at present people use Mordthi words to express 
numhers both in csonTersatiou and eorrcspondoace* The lower orders 
of the people^ the rural husbandmen and Beld laboureiSp speak inferior 
Xdnarese and pronounce awkwardly and indhitinctly. They cannot 
themselves write or read^ and it is diflicult for those who write for 
them to put down the exact words they proaoimce. Some words 
used by them have a contrary mcaniDg to the same words nsed by the 
people of Maisur^ Belldri, and Kad^pa, find a good deal of confuaion 
occasionally results,^ the cultivators and other labouring 

classes rarely use or know the X^narese names of the months of 
the year. They know the months by the same of a festival or of a 
tree or crop. Thns they know JPdZyan or February-March hj the 
feativala of HoU and ET^ddi and OhaHm or April by the name of 
the daFanad a fragrant shrub which grows Irooly in that month. 
Hindustelni k spoken by Musalmalns and Rajputs^ and Telngu and 
Tamil by a few who have como to tho district from MEidras. The 
language spoken by DombarSj Knrubarsj Advichancharos^ and other 
wandering tribes is a mixture of Xanarese, TeltigUp Marathi^ *nd 
Hindust4ii[« To an ordinary KdniLreso thoir talk among thcmsolves 
Is an intelligible. English is spoken by a few at difrerent sub- 
diviHioDal hoad-quartnrap hut even in IPhirwAr tho number who 
know English Is smalL 

AcfCording to Occupation tho 1881 ceusua rotnrns divido tho 
population into six classes t 

I. — In Goi’cmmcrvfc S€uwi«',lrieamGti Literaturej and Artii 14,108 

or V50 perwnt. 

11,—Iti Iloiiiie Mcrrict] 6 OOS or 0’78 pfir Mut, 

It I.—la Tfwiu iad CainiuaTC^ 3704 ur 0'4l per cvat. 

I In A(?ricuJturo 29-77 perccnU 

V, — In Cmfla and ladu^tiica 143^420 or IG ^34 per 

VL — hi Indefinita and Unpioductiva Occii|)atiun^ invkding Chil(ireii^ 4M,9l3 
or 0M8 per ceut- 

According to tho 1881 ceuGUS, of 20d/tl!} houses, 101,150 were 
occupied and 45j269 were empty* The total gave an average of 
45'51 houses to the square mile^ and the 161^150 occupied houses 
an average of 5T7 inmates to each house. During tho last twenty 
or thirty years the honsea both of the rich and of the poor havo 
been greatly improved. In former times the unsettled state of tho 
country with the chance that at any moment the house mighti be 
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^ The itory it told that a lii|;h>cutQ aativ# of KihH|M his dsn^ghter in 
iiumri«£« ta a rsmdf-nt of Dhdrwir. Th« htub4xid Mtit Eomn presents to hif 
ntMhtrlGlaw by A Wheu ha r^hed KsdAps, In answer to tbs 

Udy'i bipiH^sAfter bar dAagbt«r'ii huJfh, the bsuer wd idddia' msulng 

' She is Afl the wnrd mmst mia in Kodipa the mother w» in 

LTCAt torrow nntil bur hnsWiid OAUie^ miaX, hwi the latter fonrsTding tho pre^enUt 

roUQll tkUVt bIL WAS weLL 
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Jastroyodj the fear of attmcting the tBS-gatherer l>j a whow of 
comfort, and the dlfBculty of gtiardiBg a house with largo window-^ 
and doors against robbors led even ttio well-to-do to Uto in houses 
built of the coarsest and meanest matenhls with no opening iti the 
walls except a doer purposely kept so smaU that no man could epter 
without stooping noarlj donbb. Tho only light and air came 
throngh this small door and sometimes throngb small openings in 
the roof. Tliey had no separate cook-room and when meals wore 
preparing or water waa warming tho hon^o became so full of smoke 
that it wa^ impossible to stand. The inmates had either to sit 
down or lio on tho floor. Especially in and near tho town of 
DharwAr the ne^ver honBes hare lai^ doors and in many eases 
chimneys, and care is taken to haro channels to carry cooking and 
l)ft thing water to bo me distance from the door. A taste for gardens 
is also springing up. in one important point the Hindu housea 
differ from Mnsalmin houses. The Hindu bouses are open and the 
whole inside can he seen at a glance^ and unless they wbh to avoid 
being seen all tho members of the household aro vnaible* A MuBalmdn 
hooao IB built so that from outsido no part of the inside of the 
house can be seen. The household furniture includes brass and 
copper cooking and drinking vesselsj large baaketa lor storing grain, 
carpets, bede, lainpB, and iow wooden stools. Except the rich few keep 
house servants. Husbandmen generallj own two or more bullocks 
and he-buSaloes aud one or two cows and ahe-buffaloes. Cats ore 
kept in alt housea and dogs in a few^ In rare cases one or two 
monkeys, rabbits, pigeonor parrots are kept in the house aa peta. 

According to the ISSl censns, thirtooii towns had more tlinn 
and four of the thirteen had more than 111^000 people. Eseluding 
theao thirteen towns, a^hich together numbered 140,942 or 16'64 
per cent of the population, the 7^55,965 in habitants of DhArwdr were 
distributed over 1272 villages, giving nn average of one vilkige for 
every 3"56 square milo^ and of 578 oS people to each village. Of 
tho 1272 villages 113 harl lfisB than 106 people, 190 hotween 100 
and 20Dp 493 between 200 and 500, 303 between 500 and lOOO, 114 
between 1000 and 2000, thirty between 2000 and 3000, and twenty- 
four between 3000 and 5000. 

Almost all HMrwir villages seem to have been snrrounded with 
walls, strengthened at iutervols by towora. Most village walls and 
towers are mined. In soma places tho wnll etones have been used 
to build houses^ and fences have been put up instead of the walls. 
Some old villagua have stately gates and remains of moated 
forts. The fonndations of villa^ and of hoti&e walla to a foot or 
two above the ground are built with large stones. The rest of tho 
wall is built of sun-dried mud bricks. iTp to the last thirty or forty 
years the bricks with which forts village-walls and old houses wertj 
built were shaped like a triangular prism about a foot or eighteen 
inches long. Since then oblong bricks three or four inehes thick, 
five or six wide, and eighteen long have begun to be used. In the rod 
and sandy hill land m the west of tho district l>qrderiiig on tho 
Sahyiidris, caUedfnabidd or hill landa^tho villages are shaded by large 
tamarinds^ mW Meliii aaadjrachta, mangoes, ludiau figs pipaU Fic^ 
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and a few jack tr^s. Outside of tbe villager ar® 
irdens in whicli large qtiaiititiea ef coooflund beiel palmsp piimliains^ 
.od vegetables are grown. The great blBc;k soil plain in the east 
f tho district, Tvhicii is locally known aa B^hal or the open land^ is 
lare except for & few /jdb/iuf and fiiia trees^ 

Tbo village community varies greatly in difToront villages. It ia 
ioubtful if a full staS of officora and servants ia found m any single 
illagOi. Some of the small western forest villagca have not even a 
leadinan called pdtiTin Marathi and yaud^ in Kanarese. In that 
lart of the district a headmatU^B ohargo Bometimos inctndes two 
illagca and ail accoantant^s charge, called ktilhami In Alarathi 
ind »fiunb}iOff in Kanarese^ includes a group of yillagee. 

Inan ordinary village in the centroand cast of the district the village 
iff includes the jjuiijJ or hGadman^ the or accountant, onp 

Ir more thtUumliif or village watchmen literally field ownora who help 
ho village police, and the talwar literally the swordsman who is the 
illago messenger. Tho ofHco of headman is hereditary. He has 
■Dcrally the revenuo and police charge of the village^ the duties in 
iome cases being divided between a police headman who isresponsible 
u all mattcra connected with erime, and a reveTiuo headman who 
jollects the Government dues. The hcadmon of some villages are 
>aid entirely in cash. As a rule their chief source of profit is an 
liotinent of rent-free land. Most of the headmen are Ling^yats 
nd a few of them oro Brdhinans or Musalinuds. The village 
ccDuntant, who is nallad lulhmn (M.) or jthanbhog (K.), keeps the 
illage acoonuts^ writes up the landholders’ receipt books, and 
Tcpares returns and village jury findings. The office of villugo 
ceountaut is either hereditary or is held by a non-heroditary 
•tipoudiary. Almost all village acconutunts are Brdhtnans. The 
ihet^andU tbo roanda and help the police, and the chief bnsiness 
the talwdr is to aid in collecting the revonno and obey the orders 
if tho village headman, Q’he members of the village Btaff who como 
indor the head of village aorvants as opposed to Government viUago 
|orvants are tho ayyu or Llng£yat priest^ the grdm-jo^hi or village 
istrologer, the kdzi or Mus^m^n marriage regigtrar or in small 
illages tho or priest^ the kd^ki or barber^ the hadiga or 

arpenter, the kammdror blacksmith^ the mn^gdr or goldsmith, the 
or potter, the shimpigdr or tailor, tho agaMO. or washerman, 
he dhor or tanner, and the mec^ijdr or shoemaker. The who 
B also called jo-uyam, performs all tho religious rites and ceremonies 
|f tho village Lingayats. The grdm-jQshi or village astrologer, who 
generally a Brdhman, reads tho calendar to the vilLageria, finds ont 
cky and unlncky dsya for ploughing sowing and reaping and 
ir marriages, officiatos as a priest at the ceremonies of most 
^rjUimanic Hindus, and draws up horoscopes. The faisi is seldom 
jund except In la^o villages. He reads the kuran and ofiiciates 
it MnsalmAn marriages and divorces for which hois paid small fern 
lie muffa holpa the A:d&i and by saying the Mosahnin bleasing over 
ttoiu m^es sheep and cattle lawful food for those that eat flesh, 
he hadiga or carpenter makes and repairs the field tools required 
the villagers, and builds their honses. The karntnar or blac^mith 
a 93—7 
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does ftll the village ironwork. Tie or gDldsmilh osamia™ 

tho corns paid to Governmeot and makea onmmenta lor tto 
pgople. tL Umbhdr or potter makoa earthen pots and 

&ckg acts as tonjb-beaier, and perlorms certain ntea when a 
village is attacked by an epidetitic. They are to some extent pid 
in grain but chiefly in cash. Carpenters, barhera, bbckstnitha, 
shoemahora, and other village as opposed to Govemmeat servants ore 

n is n;«.o 6.4. vill-J. 

in which all the people belong to ono cMte. Bhora Mwliig^re, 
Madigara, and Holayas as a rnle live outside of tbo ^llago site and 
Latiidois and Vadar a generally encamp at some distance from the 
village, even when they are permanently settled. Teasts to 
which the whole village is called are raro or unknown. As a rule 
invitations are confined to memhers of the family or at moBt of the 
caste to which the giver of the feast belongs No limit emsts as 
to the quantity of water to be taken by one family From the common 
BOniTOS of water-supply, or as to the number of cattle which one 
family may graae on the village graaitig , 

Under the head of customs come tho sisteon Bruamanic 
or sacraments.' Urihinans anxious to have a uanie f<>r holinws 
keep ton moro coreinonics, and those who wish to perform any of the 
great Vedic sacrificoa go through a third set of fifteen obsen-anoes, 
making forty-one in all of which forty take place during thoir life- 
timo and ono after their death. Like Brahmans, classes who claim a 
Kshatriya or a Vaishya origin perform inost of the sixteen sacraments. 
Some of the sixteen aanthdrs are observed by lower class Hindna 
as Halepfiika and Kunchigarfl,but all their sacramentB are performed 
withoat repeating Vedic verse a Tho moat important of the 
Lingivat ceremonies are the tying of a stone ling to the right arm 
of a child after birth and the dHaha or initiation ceremony when a 
boy is eight ycitrs old. Bopidea their peculbr custonis, which, as 
far as possible are de.Bcribcd in the account of each caste, certain 
procticBS and observances common to alnioat all upper cla^ Hindus, 
deserve notice. If a cat crosses tho path of a man who is starting 
on soma business lie goes homo, waits for a time, and makes a fresh 
start. If A sneezes once when B is beginning some work, B stops 
for a time and then begins afresh ; if A sneeKOS twice together 
B goes on with his work without stopping. If A sneojsea on Bb 
baSt B’s back is slightly pinched. If A sneeaes duriug a meal 
Bonio one of the party calls on him to name his birth-place. 
The chirping of lizards is ominous. When a work is being hcgnn 
or a subject is being thought over, the dny of the week, the hour 
of tho day, and the number of the chirps have all to bo taken into 
consideration before deciding whether tho lizard's chirp is a good or 
a bad omen. ’When a mother bathes a babe she waves a few drops 
of water round its body and Bays, ^ May yon live long." If a child 
does not eat hU food the mother wavea three ineraols of food round 
the child's body and throws them to a cat or dog to eat, tbu.s 
passing the evil or ill-lock to tho cat or dog. If any one says 
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I ^How uko tHq cliild Icwka ^ or “ How well he walks * the mother 

of the child will turn sharp on tho parson who made the remark 

and eay * Look at jqd.t loft foot^ it Is soiled with mad/ The 
^ mother believes that by making tiro speaker look at mud she tame 

Ij aside the power of his evil eye. A crow crossing from loft to 

* right is ft good omen ^ crow crossing from right to left is a bad 

omen. It is had to meet one Br^hman^ but two Bi'shmaiiB aro lackyj 
* and so is a low-caste naan with a stick* If the {K.) chdifh [M.) 

' j or bine jay crosses a traveller's path from left to right the omen is 

I bad ; if it crosses from right to left the omen is good. If a traveller 

happens to boo a blue jay perched on his right he leaves the road 
and makes a circle so as to pass the bird on bis left. He will do 
this even thongh he has to walk an estm mile or two. If a man 
Bees the face of a cat the drst thing in the morning he is sore to 
meet with dnnger or to hear bad news. Tlie faces of some 
persons are said to be good and of otborB bad. People avoid 
begitining tho day with the eight of a bad face. If anything 
go^ or bad happens to u person it is usnal to sayj ^WTiosb face did 
yon see this mormng 1 * People who set weight on these rules are 
careful not to open thoir eyoB as soon as they awake. They call 
ont for a wife^ a son, or some other relation whoso face has already 
proved luckyj and look at them as soon as they open thoir eyes. 

- As it is lucky to seo a Jackal the first thing in tho morning people 

tame a jackal and lie it near their beds so that they may Seo ita 
’ face as soon as they wake* If a Bnnkej especially tho cobra, crosses 
j ^ the road^ whether from right to left or fixun left to rights a traveller 
i Tivill return to his house. When a person has a headacho or oEher 
pain some women and a few men remove tho pain by repeafing a 
!* charm and blowing on the part of the body which pains* Sometimes 
I they throw a pinch of ashes on the part that pains. Ehenmatio 
and other pains are cured by a person who was bom feot first 
rubbing with his feet the part which pains. When a man is dining 
if the leaf or dish in which hia food is laid moveSj it ia a sign that 
he will have to travel. 

JE^copt a small body of Jains most DhdrwAr Hindus belong to 

I two main clasfios, orthodox Brahmanic Hindus who worship 
Brdbtiiantc and local gods, respect Brahmans, and employ Bnilimana 
as their priest; and Ling^ynls who worship the Brdhmanic god Shiv 
in tho form of tho but do not respect Brdhmans, and have 
j’ priests of their own to perform their leading religions and pcial 
ceremonies. Most low-class Hindus worship local and village 
deities, chiefly Bnssnppn, Bhadnappai Dayamava, Durgava the 
goddess of cholera, Hidgeva^ Jotiba^ and KJmndobsk The names of 
1 the most widely worshipped BrAhmiinic deities are Durga, Gaapatij 
• I Krishna, Lakshmi, Kennka, Shiv, and Venkataramana. The chief 
Ij [ Lingoyat deities are, Basappa^ Lingappaj Mallikiijun, Hingappa, 
Shiv, Sabramhnnya, Vinibhadra, and Yollammfl+ Brdnmana 
^ and most Bnihinanic Hindns worship houBO images of gold, silver, 
I hrassj copper, hellmetak and stone, but not of iron, Kiuc, steel, or 

I other inferior metal* The Lingi^yatg tie the Un^ round the neck and 

daily worship it before taking their meals. LingAyat ceremonies are 
Londucted by their priests who are called Ayydk or AU 
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claases treat tbeir prie^U witli great respect and honour tbem rather 
ws temples or hon^s of their gnardiiui godj- All Uindns and 
Mn^iniDH have their faste and feoats. A^oag Mludns Vaishnav 
Brihiiiaus keep faata and feasts more strictly than the rest 
Dodor the Peshwa^e govemmeot each caste was cxunpellcd to keep 
to their own beliefs and practices. Under the British GoTernment 
castes like the Sonagars or goldsmiths and ihe Bad igas or carpenters 
have hogun to adopt the way of worship and the religious rites of 
Brehmatis. 

Hindn mai^ or religions honses^ Smart Vaishnav Jain and Ling Ayatj 
are fonnd in all parts of the district. Each house is ad indepeadeat 
institution and is under the management of a lord or STfltni. The 
^avjmis acknowledge no head but their god and exact from their 
followers the greatest honour and submission. The Mtdmi*s diitiesi 
aro to worship and offer food to the idols^ to enquire into and punish 
rehgious offences by fine or in default of paynaent by loss of caste ^ 
and to confer honorary titles and other rewards on the morio learn¬ 
ed of thoir disciples or on those who grant ondown^enta in monoy or 
land. When a dies, the crown of his head is broken with a 

oocoannt and hie body is staffed with salt and powdered mustanL 
tie In then buried sitting in somo holy and lonely place. A stone 
tomb is built over the grave and is called the Mmmi maddron or 
lords altar. These tombs are daily washed and food ia daily 
offered to the spirit of the deceased minat. The person employed to 
do this work is called the ministrant of the tomb, and this oEca is 
generally held by the sons, hrothorfl, or other heirs of the deceased 
n;d7ni. To enahlo him to continue this worship the new lord 
generally grants the ministrante an allowance in monoy or land. 
People also make yearly gift to sneh rainifltrantSj and from these 
e^ources of incotne the ministrants keep tip the worship of the differ¬ 
ent tombs. The moat famous local tomb is of Satyabodh Svimi 
of B^vanur, who died in ]^Iareb 1782. When a #t:<cf?ni is about to die 
ho names a snecefisor. If a lord dies before naming hla successor, 
the new lord should be choaen by the votog of the followers* 
This rule is wt of ten observed. Some forward person assumes the 
power and dignity of the deceased lord by bribing the servants of the 
religious house or by other fraudulent means. Before being made a 
Evdmi, a man ig required to renounce all his family cenneevious and 
l^ome an ascetic. After bocoming a ndmi he must eat nothing hut 
light fcK^ and that only once a day and mast wear no costly clothes. 
A gvdmi must not remain at any one place except during the rainy 
season. During the rest of the year he most travel through the 
length and breadth of India teaching his followers. So strict are the 
rules of asceticism that after a man becomes a ivami he may never 
again look on hh ftice. Every day before meals ho is bound 
to gi%"e such of his disciples as are present a few drops of holy water. 
VaishuavwrdjMis most at stated periods brand their disciples with 
two rod-hot metal seals bearing Vishna^a discus and conch-shell. 
The ordinary seala are of copper but gold soala ate used to 
followers of rank. The only person whom a srdmf cannot 
instruct or give holy water to or brand is hia wife. \Vliile a mtimi 
js worshipping his gods, all persona except the srdmPs wife an> 
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allowed to be present. Shoold the 9vdmi*» wife wish to see 
the god^ the srdmi mast le-ave the plaoe. STamis hnYe always 
aboat them a large body qf sorraats and dependants to help them 
ia worshipping their idols. They keep several elephants^ horaesj 
tind bullocks and carta to carry their baggage. They rido ,on ele¬ 
phants or horses or are carried in litters. When a m^dmi halts ab 
a place his local disciples are bound either to feed him and his 
retiDiie or to pay for their feed* besides giving snms of money equal 
to one or two months^ income or more. Grants engraved on copper 
and Btone show that the ancient Hindu mlors made ifvdmi» large 
endowments of vilLagoSt gardena^ and lands. When the Mnhaoi^ 
madans conquered the conDtry, they ore said to have resumed as 
mnny lands and villages as they conld lay hands on. When Hindus 
acquired power under the ^tasalnidns^ they procured the restoration 
of certain lands and Tillages as well as fresh grants of other landSj 
garden!?, villages^ and yearly money payments. The Feshwdsalso made 
small grants to the monssteries. Uuriiig the wars of the laat century 
many Hindu chiefs and powerful officiaLs and proprietors added to the 
endowments. The British Government inquirm into the titles by 
which tbeso endowments were held and continued genuine and legal 
grants resuming the rest In this way thosivfmi^ hold lands, gardensj 
^dUs^s^and permanent money grants in the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies^ the Nix^^sdoininions, the territories of tho Mahdiilj^Ls 
of MaisuTi. Travankor^ and other prinoeSj chiefs of petty slates, land 
proprietorej and others. These grants were given with, the object 
that the income should be employed in worshipping the godsj educating 
priests^ expounding religious bookS:^ performing religious ceremanieSj 
and feeding visitors to the monastery, take fees from their 

disciples on occasions of hirth^ threod-girdinga, marrh^es^ caste 
dinnerSj deathsj and anniversary or mind feasts to deceased anccstorej 
svdmi^^ and other holy men. On these occasions a Brahman 
BCrvant of the dines m the house, where the ceiemonid^ are 

performed and receivoe l^dpto 11 10^. (Rs. 77 -15) or aometimgs 
more. A piece of cloth is also generally giv&n. As these fees 
aro troublesome to oollect^ the svdmh farm the right to collect 
tbom in the different divisions under their charge. The chief 
farmer sublets his right of coUectmg m largo towns or groups 
of villageSp and the andcT-ffiruiers collect the fees within their 
charge. ^1 the avamra followorSj when they perform religions 
ceremonies^ should invite tho onder-famier to ^elr house> feed 
him for one day* and make a present in cloth or in mouey or 
both. Should the chief fanner happen to bo in the village when 
any ceremony is performed^ ho should also ha iuvitedi fody and 
presented with money or cloth or both. Shonld any disciple 
neglceti or rofoso to foe the priucipBLl er tho under-farmer* ho is 

E nt out qf caste and no oue in the town or village doje atteudj 
elp* or associate with him on pom of loeo of caste. On 
paying a heavy fine and sipping a few drops of the five cow'-gifts 
tho cxcommnnication is removed. In any place where there aro a 
few followers should there be no farmer or nndor-farmsrj the follower^, 
before be performs the ceremony* ia bonnd to set apart a certain 
snm eqnal to the value of the diniior and present* The sains bo sot 
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npart are either remitted to the or paid to saoh pcreoEs as 

he may depute to rooeiTe thom. Id this iv&y the different tviimii 
draw a very large revenue from their folio were, The right of 
managing immovable property, wlleoting revenues, and other 
money grante and relipoiia fees, as well as of applying the income 
to the Worship of ihe idols, paying and feeding the establialiment, 
performing religions ceremoulea, and feeding stioh people of 
their owm CMfe as may attend the monosterics, Iwlongs to the 
who sometimes entrusts the work to Ins son or favourite 
disciple. ^ During^the last century mncU corruption has crept into 
the pr^tice of rpiirni'^ or lords regarding the use of endowments 
and other revenuca. Instead of applying the income to its proper 
purpose each new tvdmi sqoanders a large portion of it for the 
bpefit of bis relations, He allows his wife though ho never sees her 
his sons, brothers, and other rebt ion sand friends and their families 
to remain va his camp and to travel with him; gives them costly 
fMd and clothes; lends them pabnqnins and horses at the charge 
of the religious house; gives them large sums of money as presoato; 
buys lands and villages for them to bo enjoyed as privato 
perty in perpetuity, and helps them in other ways. Sometimes ho 
pres village and lands to his sons or other relations notoiaally 
to de^y the eiMnse of worahippiog his tomb after his death, but 

™tunJ]y as renUfreo grants. In this way the religious institutions 
are impovensiied. 

th Brdhman lords or trdmia who are 

K ” Bwlhmanic classes both Smdrts 

Md \ aishnava The pc^itioo of the Lingiyat spiritual lords or bend, 
^ religious houses clo^ly resembles tho position of the Smdrt and 
Jaishnav spiritual lords. The differeBCes in detail are noted below 

under the head of Jaiigams. 

Minor caste disputes are generally settled accordiugto theoeinion 

f disputes are referred for the dJd- 

Sion of the spiritual teacher, the avthd or aunt. If a brciJ^h^f 
^te rules IS proved the teacher punishes the ?fioiider either b? fine 

classes, Bedars, Vadars, Kurubars, Holants ami i 

other low castes have e^eh a reuSous Wd of 7.' ^ 'S"'* 

ouru or spiritual ^her. The toEr “ mltt^ a^^mW o? 
their own caste who is either chosen to be their teiu'U,. member of 

Ws »hol, lif. tea.™ h» 

tereditarj teachej^. In other cases tlia ^ ^ of 

the classes of ascetic beggars or tiosdvi* a* to one of 

Lingiyat Hiodus the SuS 
^10 eicommunicated person and his associates 


the castemeo he is restored ** feeds 

rf .te i™., a'Xtt fcS'a S'^ r"*' 

of b„.„r. I. tok i«. 
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tha jwni bums tho oflFcnder’s tongue with, a hot iron or n nim stick. 
Except among LLog^ijat^ caste authority hfi3 of late grown weaker. 
Especially atneng the higher Bi’^nianic classes luembena pay leea 
attention to caste deciaions than they used to pay. 

I Among all classes of Hindus priests and skilled artiaans are 
dec!ini ng i n coadi tion. On the other hand unskilled labourers pros^r. 
Their sorFices arp more in domnnd and their wages are higher 
than in former times. There is iittle change in the condition of the 
tnudholders. Lay and even priestly Brdbmans send their children 
' both to vernacular and to English schools, and among traders 
I Liag&yata and Komtig hare also begun to attach importance to school¬ 
ing. Horsekeepers, wnter-bearersj Coeks^ and other servants are 
forward In teaching their children in the hope of getting into 
Government aprvice. Eew of the professional classes take to new 
pursoits. BrdbmanSj Lingayats^ Komtis^ and Mar^thds are among 
' the most rising classes. 

There is no record of any oonsidembto moYement of people either 
into dr out of the district.^ The town popnlntion has. incTeosed 
by the ordinniy inllow from the niral parts and by the natural 
incrciasp in population. It has not to any appreciable extent been 
recruited from a diat:anoe+ Under theproasore of the 1870 and 1877 
faniino numbera of the poorer classes went to the Kiinnra forests to 
Ip return when tbo famine was over. With this exception! no consider¬ 
able movement out of the district can be traced^ No local trade or 
I indttsE-rv rcffnires an inflow of outaide labour^ Huriug the Indian 
millet hrirvest in iJocember and in the cotton-picking season in t^^b- 
ruary and March niEiny bbonrers come into tbe district fromBelbri, 
from tho Nizfim^a country^ and from Jfaianr. These stay for a month 
Or two and return to their homos aa soon aa the harvest is over. 
They sometimes bring their families with them and sometimes inon 
only come. In the rice^iitting season in October aud November 
bodies of labourers movo from the east of the district into the west 
to ent the rice. Tbo rice harvest lasts a fortnight to a month, 
Ti ’^Vlipn It is over they return to their homes. Among no local class 
I does the practice prevail of leaving the district and spending some 
I years olsewhere. The only except ion is atnong the small section of 
I educated Brahmaus, who seek service under GoYernment, in Maisur, 
I or in the Nizdm's dominiona. Such persons go wherever there 
is a chance of finding service and eend for their wives and families 
fts soon IIS they am settled. As a rule they return to the district at 
I the end o£ their servico. The bulk of the merchants and tmdera 
belong to the district. There is no class of traders bke the Marw^r 
YAnis of the DecCau who come to the district merely to inako money, 
and have their homes in other parts of India^ Merchandise formerly 
went chiefly to the NMni*s dominions, Maisar, and Goa. Since the 
opening of the metalled road to KArwAr most of the exports of tho 
district pass west to the coast at IxarwAr. I ho only wandering 
I tribes are the Advichanchara Or foresteronmera, the Yadars who 
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Wdrk in sUme^ the Lamlnis who trade in cattle thiere sell woodj 
and da odd Jobs, and a few banda of profesaioDal beg'gnra jcgglera 
and trarelling prostitutes, 

BraTlinap5 indnde twelve desses with a total streDgih of 
28^395 or S'd6 per cent of the EUndii popqbtioiL The dotana are t 
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DesbastllB, bUdbonog nhqpt 24,000 or 84*60 per coni: of tho 
Br&hmaa popalntion, are divided into two claestes, Mi'idlivns or 
Vniahnavo ftiid Sm&rt Bhigvats. 

Taishnavs or ilADWVA HeXhuahs are foqnd all over DLfirwnr id 
towns and largo yillages and Aeldom or ncvor in small villageit. Id 
tbo twelfth centurj of the Christian ora, the god Eanmaab appeared 
in the form of tho famous teacher hfadhTiicbdiwa. MadhTdchdrjn, 
who was also called ShritDaddcliarjaj Piiraabodharti, a ad Sarvadnrd* 
€^ja,established three moimstcriefl, the first atUdapi nearlilanmilor 
the fieennd at Madhyatak, and the third at Subrahmanm all in 
the coz^t districts of ^fAngnlo^. He chose an fiscetio of the order of 
Mnyatiste bo head of each of these three mobasierioa, and colled 
thoiH lords or stramiit The successors of the lords of the irodhratflla 
and tjnbmhmanvfl monasteries became the heads of distinct secte 
J beir follows form small bodies and all bat a few who lire inland are 
^ubd on the Mangftlot coast. Sarvadbya divided the settlement at 
Udapi into eight raonastenos and chose a lord for each. He ordered 
the lord of each of the eight monasteries in turn each for two years to 
cobdiict the worship of the tJdapi Krishna. The names of the eight 

^ap, monasteries are Adhmdr Konnr, Krisbnapur, Palvdr, Pejavdr, 

IT Svfidi. All these are in tlie town of UdanL 

Under tho amngoment introduced by Sarvndaya each of tbedcL 
l^a t4ikea his two years' turn of worshipping- tho ITdftpi Krishna a 

^ni!l.rk fcurteeen yeara, ^Tho change 

wt ot change happens once in two yeara 

when the ana enters dfofoir or Cnpricom in the beginning of January 
On this octaflion a great fair is held at Udapi and himdrbds 5 
thoo^da of people tome to make offerings to the god Tho outgoing 

perform the worship^ 

r n beeatli the profits of tEo 

office are great, ^e followara of those eight lords hare' formed eitbt 
Mangalor monasteries. He ordered tbat the Dower of thi 

abbots of ^0 monasteries ahoald be lunitod to the oEEX Ll™ 

e Sahy^dns. IIo with fonr favoorito disciples travelled over India 
«.a was acknowledged tho J Vorld-toSwr of tt 
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VwshnuTB, Of thcs Tmlioga of Samidtijft tliirty-wren Sanskrit 
religious works remain. In tbeso books t^e founder of the sect has 
laid down the nibs of coadnct which still gaido his followers, H& 
ont-nr^ed all riral teacliera^ and after eighty years of auccessfiil 
headship mode over bis priestlj office to PadinaiiAbhatirtli the chief 
of hJs fear disciples, and withdrew to Badrikdshram in the HimAlajEks, 
where he is behoved to be still aliTe. He retreated to BadrifcAshmm 
on the bright ninth of MdffK or February in the Shallvihnii year 
1119 that is 1197* Sarvadnya^ii followers bold him in j^eat 
honoar. Every day before their tnealK they offer him food and 
hold a yearly feast on the day when ho ceased to role the chtirch* 
Padmauabhatirth, who succeeded Sarvadnyar govemed for seven 
years. On lus death Xarharitirth, the next favonrite disciple of 
Sarvadnya^ hocame Padinandbhntirth^s successor and died on tho 
dark fourteenth of or November in the Shdlivahan year 

1126 that 33 A.D. 1204, Though Xarhari was generally accepted aa 
pontiff a few of Padinanabha's friends established a separate rejigiotis 
iiiuise in his name. On the death of NarhAritirth on the dark seventh 
of Paiiitha or January in the Shdliv^han year 1135 that is a.d, 
1213, Sarv^adnya^a third disciple Mj^dhavatirth became pontiff. 
He eontinued head of the sect till his death on the dark fifteenth of 
Phddrajiad or August in the SMlivAhaii year 1152 that m a.d, 1239. 
Hia Hiiccessor Akahobhyatirth, the fourth dLseipk of the great 
Sarvadnya^ died on the dark Bhh of yfargmhirsh or December m 
the Bh/divdiiau year 1169 that Is a.d. 1247j leaving the chief pricst^hip 
to one Dhoudo Raghnnath Deshpdnde of ^laugalvedho near Hijilpur. 
The reason why DLondo Ttughondth was made pontiff was that 
Sarvadnya nsed to teach hiii disciples in tho prcBonco of a bullock 
which carried his hooks wherever he travelled. Sarvadnya told hia 
disciples that the bullock which had heard him read all his books 
won hi be horn again in the family of the De^hpdude of Mangnlvcdhe 
as Dliondo Raghuudth^ and thiitj uegleetingroligiouj he would enter 
the MiihstnTnadao aro^yj grow a beard, and be found erasing a river 
ou horseback and drinking wsUt from the hands of ^[nE^lni(lii 
soldiers* He was to be soiled, his head was to bo shaved^ and ho 
was to bo made chief priest in succession to the last of Sarvadnjra’^s 
fear disciples^ Akshobhyatirth in crossing a river saw a horseman 
drinking water from Mnsalman soldiers. He remembered his mastor s 
prophecyj and Ending that the bearded horseman was Dhoudo 
Kughun^th the Deshp^nde of Mangsivedhej, seized hirn+ shaved him, 
and ap^iiited him hia successor* "The family of Dhoudo Kaglitmiith 
are still l>0shp4Tides of l^faugnlvedhe. The frieuds of the seccnil 
third and fourth pontiffs^ Narhari Madbav and Akshobbjatirth, like 
Padnmnabhatirth's friends ostablislied separate religious houses in 
their honour and chose eeparcite lonls to rule the houses. Afterwards 
a differenco of opinion caused a split in Akshobhyatirth^s house. 
At the time of Dhondo^s succession^ besides the main sect of 
which he was the head, Madhvdchurya^s followers were divided 
into fourteen branch sects, the ten coast sects founded by 
I^liulliva and the four branch aeots founded by the frieuds of Oftcli 
of his four auccesaors* At a later date the fourth of the four 
sects, in honour of Mudliva's successors, divided and so raised the 
n as-s 
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Damber of branch secta to fifteen. These btntich sects have few 
members; in many cases the only members are the friends and 
relations of tbe lonl or »odmt. 

When Dhondo Ka^Londtb imns chosen pontiff, he took the 
name Jayardy^btiiya or tbe Victorious Priest. He was also culled 
Tikilkrataru that is ilie First of Cummentators because as chief priest 
be became voiy learned and composed several Sanskrit books and 
wrote commentarios on Sarvndoya's thirty-seven works. Amoug 
the Vaishnav pontiffs Raghunitk holds the place of honour neit to 
Sarvadnya. Daily offerings are mado in his name. After ruling for 
twenty-one years he died on the dark fifth of Aahddk or June in the 
Sbalivahan year 1191 that is a.d. l^CP. Ho was buried at il^lkhed, 
twenty-three miles south-east of Knlburga, and offerings are still 
made at his tomb. No new sect was started in bis honour 
Jayaiuydch^Tja was succeeded by Vidyddhinlj or the learncfd lord. 
In spite of bis learning, dissensions arose between VidyodbirAj and 
same disciples of the Into Jayardvdebdrya, who stilted a new 
QiTicl cbos6 iis its Leslc) wIiom Encc^ssctr 

Vydsrdya rose to great power undor the founder of tbe Anegundi 
or Vijayanagar state (a.d. 1330) and gave Ida name to a new sect. 
Ta’o successors of VidyAdhirdj governed quietly. Tbo third 
Rdm^bandratirtb, who sncceeded on the third of Chaiim in the 
Sh4livdbain y^r 1^65 tbat is a,d. 13-13 waa a man of unusual ability. 
Some of bis disciples rebelled against him, founded a new moaasteir 
and chose a new head under tbe title of VibndUeodra or tbe LohI 
of the Wii*. This sect proved very popular and includes about 
one-third of the whole Vaisbnav commnnity. They are known as 
B^ghavendra .ST,-ami’fi sect from a very successful pontiff of that 
name who lived about 162+. RAgbavendra died in 1371 and wai 
buned at M»iitrillaya on the banks of the Tungbhadra in Bdldri, 
Great he&p6ct 15 stlLL Ehown, to liis toinbj whJcli y&n.T is visitt'ii 
by thousands of worshippers. Twenty-one pontiffs have mled aiijce 
Kaincbaudratirlli, but no new sect has been formed. 

The fifteenth in succeasion to E^mcljaudratirthby name Snt vabodb- 
tirth became chief pnoat oa the thirteenth of diaitra or March in 
the bhdlivdliau year Ifififithat is a.U. 17+1. During n rule of tbirtv 
eight years batyabodbtirtb travelled ail over India aud was reapected 
by all the Hindu princes of tho time. Be was very learned and 
holy and performed anch great austerities that tbo people were 
afraid to approach him leat ho shonld discover their hidden sins 
At the same time he was most generoDs and popular and is held 
next m order of ment to JayarAydeharya, or third to the great 
barvadnya. His name is so much revered that tho chief branch of 
tht! Vaiahuav sect, to which more than two-thirds of the Vakhnav 
preplc belong, is still known as Satyabodh'a sect. In his time the 
religions houseodled Httrade mafA at Sdvaniir.and subsequently alter 
his nnmo ca led batyabodli Svimi’a math, gained gre^ wealth. A 
threueof gold and silver and precious atones about four feet square 

Kam the ^d of the monastery. Most of this wealth is onjoved by the 
SattyapaiAyan who is the sixth in succesai™ to 
.Samabodh. He travels all over India wherever hia disciples liv^ 
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stoying only a sIiOTt time in caclt place. Ho pmsod tfarougk th® 
^mbAT Karaiitak aboat Jlira jrearo ago aad ia now in KAdapa in 
iVladnLs* 


Thu3 of tlit 3 ei^htoeo sects into whkh the ilaiUiTi^chii^'a 
VaishnaF comtoiinity is divided^ sis teen j the members of the tnmn 
Sect aud the members of the ten ifalabdr sects Etarted by 
Madbvacrbiirj^a and the five sects started by iftidbvAchdrj'a'R four 
imm^iate successors^ though each has a pontiff of its own^ agree ia 
considering the head of the mam or Satyubodh'a sect their supremo 
l^ntifh On the other hand the two more modem sects^ Kdjendra^ 
tilthwhich dates from about the beginning of the fourteenth 
centnryj and Vibudhenika's also culled ttdghaTendra^s which started 
about fifty years laterj are independent and are generally on 
nnfriendly terms with the head of the main sect. 

The names and dates of the thirty-five successors of Madhvd- 
chdrya who have been heads of the leading sect since the end of the 
twelfth centnry are: 
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Mddhva Brahmans hold a high poflition in Bbdrwdr where many 
of them hove been settled for hundreds of years. They hold 
offices tinder Government, tradej enter the priesthood^ and own land* 
They do not till with their own handa. Their home speech i$ 
KAnarese somewhat tin^d by MarAthi and slightly different from 
the KanorCAe spokcii m Mai&ur and Bell^ri- In some families Marathi 
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is an tnuch a tiome ton^ui^ aa Tba nameb in cvti^Tiiuti use 

auiailff itioil ntL* Xrishiui., Hdiiij nnd Hail^ ; and amattg' wdihoei 

Arlt^ Ki>prij I.kakHri.intj and Yuiuijil Mon atu general I j called fitter 
tbe paiuda of gods^ nnd women after the naiuo^ of goddeases or o£ 
riTers, If a woman lo^s acveptl children er if u fainily la iinlucky, 
apparently with the object of making the evil apirit wbois bringirag 
tbem bad luck think that the child la lield in smalt eeteein and ao 
is not Worth siokeningr they call the next child by nomo abnaive 
tmme, Guiidu or Kallu that ia stone, Mminti that is duatj or I'ippi 
tluit ia dung'hill. The words teacher^ a nficiaeniorj fnthorj 

and rdya king a4X^ added to nien^a names in token of respect; riEjd 
to woTnuD a namet# are added akka mother^ era aiater, niuther,, 

and tai Indy. The Mardtlii temia of respect Lila father^ ddda 
older bmUiiT, TMijfc^ a corruption of Xarayan, niid UUtja hither aro 
not In They have no repilar surnames^ tlioogli some families 

are marked by a distinctive place name or character name. Once 
a year the outer face of the walls is whitewashed and marked 
With red smpea. The gTOand~floor> the cook-room^ and the place 
where the HWeot basil or luki is planted are daily cowdunged and 
kept carefolly clean. Amoog the rich the housework is done by 
^rvants, and among the poor by the women of the honse. They 
keep bullocks, cows, buffaloes, and horses. 

TJieir gwis oro KrisIiBA of Udapi in Mnugiilor, Narainh of 
Alioba^ in MricinLj and of Kopra m tho Nizinj^a coiiutry, 
itjugnrtth of bhnran^ Soritij^paUnn in Mdisar, Vonkatraraaii 
of Tirupati in ^o^th Arkot^imd Vitho1>aof Pandbarpar iu SLolApnp. 

All the eiffliieea ditisions of Mudlita BrAhmana ant turret her and 
fi! “‘yjobera of the three loading aocta, the ejjitjabodha 

Iho Riijondmtirtba and the Raglmvondrua, who live between tho 

is,".!!, «>■ till ™«gcs Intenearrit, Persona 

otiongnag to the same yof™ or fainily-gtock caniiot intermarry^ 

As a cl»^ ItjWhnr Brahmans both men and women are handsome 
atroiig, and wdl-made. The akin ™rioa from fair in the west to 
hv'ihn'^.J^ ^ ^ Brdhinaii of iha hludhvaseotmn be pecogniKed 

other soct-marlni 

forehead, temples, and arms; n married woman bv the Ions 

ty a smgle .hrU^udm o? 
Mlth-goddoM stomp and an upright charami brow-mark. Thesa 

1 ?™ wlfl^i- thiiu lliose worn by iiaviUhe, Shenvi. and 

other \ mshimr Brahmans, but the differones is not enoutrh to be 
easily notieed by a alranger. eueugn w oe 

™of the better clnss with vralJs 

totn^u they generallT 

DiEalft ^1“““ ^elayiuen are moderate eaters and toke two 

sldl ;* itiMaisnr. Kdnn™,and BelldiiSZ 

ski 1 „ proverbial, tim DliArwir MAdhTas are ijoor S>ka TW 

j Zu!??- 

uidBtoM «Jd[^ «.f“It, ground ooriandcr, 
mdstard weds, and other condunonto boiled temher in diffemnt 

is and flifliaoned, also ehabua of ooriander or scsumnin needs and 
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chilliw, milk, boiled battep. ciinl#, bettcrmilk. nnd somettaies milk't, 
wtmi, or nett bread. Besides tJieso articles tlioir holidaT food 
luclmles khir luado of rice boiled with milk and augar; kftkarbhat 
i«ado of nee boiled with wntcr^ ebrified butter, almonds, laiHinH, 
cloves, capdamoms, sad saffron j rhitrama made of tamarind juice 
swTOt oil, salt, eesarautil powder, and cocoa, scrapings: odnmljhtU 
made of nee, water, brinjak, clsplfied batter, doves, cardamoms, 
and condiments I Aw^i made of rice bqilmJ with ptilae, clarified 
buKof, cloves, c 111 liftmen, canlamoms, and pleoes of dry iriitgur- and 
buUi, or t/oJ/iidpijtft made of rice boiled with batter, curds ’salt 
pieces of raw gtWr, and inrikea or Bump kutnija leaves! On 
ffct days, when the regular food is forbidden, hanger mav bo 
relieved by jjhnm/ proprly phaftir that is pkalaUf or fruiUenting. 
This faat-diiy fruit diet in pmutico includes the usual articles of food 
eirept rice Iwik'd iu water wdled anna and pulse boiled in water 
caMod tai’t. These fruit or fast-day laenls are of two kinds, lieht 
arid heavy Tlie light fast-day meal is eatou by strict men and bv 
widow^ It iDcladoafmit and rioo or millet floor parched and blown 
out. The parched flour is mijod either with milk and sugar, with 
curda salt mid powdered cliilltea, or with tamnriud juice and salt 
seasoned with ehillios, mustard, aaaafootida.aud a few kafiieou liuraja 
kcstigiv loaves 1>qiled in clariti^d buttfer or awemt dL Tho puTchtjd 
flour IS al^ Bjijced with sugar and darilied butter, or with salt 
powdered dulhes, and cloritieirbutter. Sometimes instead of parched 
flour a prepamtion of benton rioa known as amiakki is used To 
pixike tins dish of bf^tiiu riot?, ualiHflkeJ rieo is m wattir, fried 

in an oanhun pan, and popridod. The liuskH are Eakon off and tho 
rioo ifl b^ben into thin plfltes. Sometimea tjio nvatakki h Mod in 
Clarified butter and miied with sugar or aalt^ powdered chi I Lies 
piocp of cocoa-keniol, and Msd gmoi. Avak^i is agaaa someliiiica 
fneci m cdrificd butter and mixed with sugar ami almoudd and 
rra^ids. Wbeii the aea/ai'H is mixed^ it is pressed iu the hollow 
^1 ms into bulls about two iucheii in diauietur^ One or two of these 
balls fornl a light meal. A heavy fast-daj meal includes wheat 
or gram cakes tiiode either by baking or filing iu clarified butter 
tersely ground wheat is boiled either m water, sugar, and 
clan bed butter, or in curds, clarifiod butter, salt, chillies, mustard 
weds, ^safeetiua, aud a few leaves of korbecM or Bunija kcuniin, 
Men who are not careful to keep caste rules oat on fast days rico 
l»ilod m water, with olftrified butter, omatard seeds, cliillic*s. and salt. 
This is called ukkfnsflIf, , wit. 

-MtUhva Bt^hmans drink no intoxicating liquor, On festive 
Minions they drink water in w^hich the fragrant grsss called vdia 
Andropogon muricAtum has been stooped, and sometimes, to improve 
its flavour and give it syellowish tint, one-tenth of a grain of mu.ik 
oryMcAkarnurjOndKiuetiinDscamphor atid saffron are dropped in to the 
water. They use eight sweet drinks i {! ) Sugar and water flavoured 
with saffron, canlatuom-powder, and sometiitics buion-juice; (S) 
Wood-apple kernel mixed with water, sweetened with sugar and 
flavoured with sn^ron and cardninoiii-powder j (3) The scrapinga 
of raw motigoes mixod with water, strained, sirosteacd with iugar 
and fiavoared with cardumoin and pepper; {4) Tho fleshy port of 
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a baked man^ njixed with water, atrained, suRnred, and the whole 
flaroured with ca^atnem and pepper; ($) Milt boiled with eacar 
and flaroiired with aajfron and caidamoiii; (6) Cocoaout-water with 
augar and lemon-jnice j (7) Water mixed with pepper and coarse 
sugar j (S) Sugarcane juice with or without lemon, raw gioKer, and 
caidamoin. 1 wo soup dnnka are used; BiUtermiik mixt^ with 
8alt and powdered ginger and flaroupod with <aW/ep« leu™ 
dry wild mnago stem or hohtvi rind, atoeped, atrained, and seoaoaed 
wifcu Balt and cocci^keniel sscrapiug^. 

At all feosts, whether festive or foneral, the main dishes are the 
same; ccrtam special cakes are added accordtagfco the character of the 
feast, A marnago cake at a funeral feast would dot come much 
amiss; bat to offer fenorat cakes at a wedding would bo very ualuckr 
In serving the food great attention is paid to tbe following points 
On fesUve occasions salt is nerved first and clarified better is serred 
last. Un funeral occasions clanfied butter is served fim and no 
Mit IS served. If any oee asks for salt it ia servetl after the meal 
la over and vc^ unwillmglj. The pulse «dd« Phaseoliis radiaf a 
Stands tor flesh. A festive dinner maj or may not have add« a 

Ijj ™ is called amitodi, a funeral 

cake IS railed cadi. As soon ns food is prepared it is offered 
to ^ ishou Then portiona are offered to Lakshmi the wife and to 
Hsonman the ^^^nt of Vishnu, and to other lower deities, and lastly 
to all the darted chief prints in the order of their atandiog. The 

priests is termed hLtodat, 
literally haiid-wator, becauaa the original offering was not food but 
the pouring of water in the name of the priest and mating a small 
money present. After offering the food tbe family priest three times 
poura afow ^ops of holy iratcr info the right palm^of every member 

bld!« ^“1]’ ^ ‘'rows 

^dies, and arras with tbeir sect*innrks, and begin to eat. At all 

^nner parties the pnests b^ti and allow the laity to follow Tf a 

^ ^ other 

person even when tbe offerer is a prieet Careless priests, children 

women, and la;^en take food after it has been offered to Vishnu' 

“‘^'•Pri-tkood li. right rf .ffSg 

MddhvaBrdhmans clean their cooking aui other vessels every time 

mISu, Change their dress before ever/raeS 

Madbvas eat off leaves either atitched together if they are siLll 

fSo P or. parte of plantain leaf. When a plantein 

a piece of plan tom leaf is used on ordinary and on f S 

r towards th? eft 

w the front side of the eater. On memorial or death Wte S! 

rfthi towards the right side 

^two Brahmans who are fed first and who represent tfe dJad 
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Br^hmABs fim'sb tteir meal, tbe mfe 

tbeir^lLy*!;}!^ f tnemorbl fea^t removes 

IWJ (jowilungs the 8j»t, Eicept childMn no 

linihinan takes more than one meal between sunriso and etinset: 
they take a se^pd meal between snuset and sunrise. A widow 
the^y and a light or fast-day meal at night, 
Oa the tenth and twelfth of the bright and dark halves of ofery 
Hindu mont^h or now-mooQ days, on saints' days, anti on the days 
oa which the siia enters the signs of CapricorDiis (12th Janu- 
and Cancer (,-Ist June) firahmuji men eat a day's meal and a 
hght med at night. Bwbmans of tbe Mddliva or Vaishnav sect 
ho d that great merit springs from feeding Brdhmans espceialiy 
if the food IS given at night. Slddhve BrAhmaos chew betel after 
meals, smoke tobncM, and many take snuff. Both men and women 
dress neatly and witb taste. All, especinlly the prieata, delight in 
my colour^ A baby, wliether a boy or a girl, wears a cap called 
kuttn and a frock of bodicecloth. Two doubled square pieces of cloth 
are sewn together only on two sides, and to the lower ends of the 
oasewn aides two tepea are fastened. When the two pieces are 
opened they form a hollow into which the bab/s head is put and the 
tapes an tied together under its chin. Tlio cap and freck are called 
the hutftu an^i topgt or the birth cap and fhjck. They are kept for 
yearn and are pnt for a few minutes on the cbildren and Brend- 
children of the ongind baby. Other caps and frocks ar© made 
ready for daily use. When the baby grews two or three years old 
rennd caps and jackets of ordinary doubled cloth are sewn for tho 
nse of boys, and small gowns from the waist down and 
bodices for tho iiso of girk When a boy is seven or eight rears 

1 Joincloth like a man, a jWket, 

and a headkerehief a torbati or a tiirban-shaped hat. Girls of so ven 
or eight wear small robes nm) bodices Dotil they marry, A eirl 
wears the aldrt like a petticoat without passing the and back 
betwwn the feet, A man girds tho shorter end of a loincloth 
round bis waiat, and files it by turning about an inch of 
the cloth upsido down on his left aida Ho passes tho shorter 
end between his le^, folds it forwards and backwards in plaits 
aW three inches broad so that the border of the cloth inav be 
visiblej and tncks tho fold behind. Tbo longer end of the cloth in 
front m also folded vertically ip the same manner. About 
tnree bonzontal feet from tho front end the cloth is folded 
forwards and backwards in plaits about a foot bread. The verticallv 
folded part la joined to tho borimntally folded part, and the whole 
IS tneked in the middle near the navel. If the cloth is too long 
wd broad the middb part of the lower oad is drawn tip npd tucked 
wk ^ navel. The dress is completed by a shoiildereloth 

When a man worships the gods or takes his meals ho keeps a 
mpkin by him to wipe bis hands and face. After meals he wears 
a jacket, a h^drearf or mina/, and a ahouldercloth. Ee sometimes 
wraps a waisteloth rennd his waist, wears shoes, and holds a 
mndkerchief^ m his hand. A married woman girds her waist 
With the plam end of her siVi or robe which is of any colour, and 
fastens it by firmly knotting the npper comer of the cloth to a 
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port of tTio upper border of the robo about three feet from the end. 
She folds the raid die of the robo forwards and book wards In plaits 
about three inches broad^ joiua the plmts to the part which ia 
xastencd to the waist, turns about an inch upside down near the 
navel, and fastens the whole fold to the body. Sbo passes the 
orasraentnl eod of the robo frotn the back of the waist under the 
n^ht arm, drawing itacreas the chest and over the loft shoulder and 
tlie heod^ allowing^ it to loom on the right sbouldor down to 

tho elbow. Sho then possos the lower end of the skirt between 
her legs nnd tucks it in behind- Under the robe she wears a botlice 
which covers the upper half of her back, the sleeves csover the arms 
to within two or three inches of the dbow, and the front ends are 
tied Under the bosom. The bodice is sewn in such a wav that its 
ornamental border shows on the back, the arms, and the lower porta 
01 the breasts. Widows wear a wiiite or red robe and no bodice. 

The men ahavo the head except the top-knot; they also Hhnvo 
their cheeks, chin, and armpits. All allow the monatache to grow. 
If the monstacha is very long it may be cut, but eo long oa either 
□I ft ^ paronta k ftHve ha ni^y uot ahiLTo the opper Iip- liarioeo 
usnaliy wear the uioustrtche Laavy, asd pneats trim it nitiTow and 
A tew met! wear whiakors. tlmtil tho shuvitig ■corettioiiy k 
performed a boy's bair can bo cut only with sdssora. Men Banietimes 
deck toe top-knot with flowersj nod occaaionnlly hut not often make 
a vow to let all their hair grow, UninatTted girls and ninTTied 
women braid their hair and tie it into knots cither on the right or 
left side of the het^ and dock it with flowere. If a husband, sou 
nr other near of kin suffers from severe sickness or grave calainitv^ 
a woman somotimas vows that if tho aicknoas or tlie trouble 
she will shave her head in honour of the god Venkatramaii 
of iimpati. .After the head is once shavod the hair is allowed to 
again. Women sometimes add to their Imir by mixing false 
hair with It As soon as the hneband dies the widow's head is 
shaved Except that it is better and richer, the holiday dress does 

^ English-knowing men 
have lately taken to wear sleeveless wmatconts with metal buttons 
buttoned gTMt coata, trousers, neckties, stockings, and boots! 
Most fami ica have a good stock of clothes both for everv-dav and 
for fl^cial wear. The dress of a Mddhva ascetic differ gfeatlv 
from that of other MUdhvnfl. All tlie hair on his head and face is 


• VlTiea aerBciii fw wbom tnch s vow bss Wn mule nta well i>,« 
to to IJfil J,« vow. At Timpsti TtL Zd 

pii*Uam,, gMW to the epol wllere Whew »it, Ium her h«Jul 
jx>a.l, swmhilhM wd tmltisg on new «tothDi <|«cke hw 

JoiQitig ttL4 pAJiTU of h«fr huida tWblicrviU^ thrill rnunrl tbiM. and 

VenIwtsmoU, thfl,ws h™lf Ttho «to“f Jr of tho god 

theehriM Whe^th, gtsl ie 

pi? 

IK ftiKl fceUa hmt to W»ve ligbtod camphor t}jts faM mf 

piooh o( tho thsli. 0 ff«Sd to the ^ :f\*,Yvd!crT™ 

putdn or woiihjpper. jwii Eomee ont, Sb^ bare aevetat 

vonoBj kmOi of mhetl food and diatributBs the food smonir tS^noJsi.. 

> portion or tha food to tho monkaya which SheaJw ipvea 
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and tlireefeet lo^one end cloth abont six iuchea broad 

bettroon tL bgranj tSZ 

bis shoulders he behind to the saine traistbelt Over 

tea ; he holds a holy staff Id Ws about four feet by 
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waist ornamedtj are udtlhara or waistatriog a cliain of gold orailvor 
wire, smfiftdffejji or waistbelt of silTor or gold bells w'orn only by 
boys under tea, nud gun‘pffej}i or a duster of bells a variety of belt- 
girdle, The leg orDumeota are eftrpufi or silver cliains used by boys 
under ten. Of women’B ornaoienta, thoao for the hair are hy ta/mutfu 
or pearls on the bair-parting, a pearl or gem-studded gold uhain 
worn on the bnir-parting and hanging to the brow; arleydi or a 
banian leaf, a gem-studded gold leaf like the men's arlctfdi fixed to 
the eud of the gem-studded gold chain or hyfalmuftu and allowed 
to hang down the brow j hnidf tiyori or gem-studded gold chains, 
tied in a cttrFe from ear to ear along the border line of hair and 
brow and fastened to the end of the hytnfrauflu and passing under 
the aTleyoli', thenhphut or snake-flower, a stm-shaped gcm-fltndded 
gold circle fixed by gold hooka into the hair about three inches above 
the right ear; urrAandro or half-muDu, a gem-studded gold crescent 
fixed with ^Id hooks into the hair about three inobea nbove the left 
eat: cl«irt<fmior or moou-p^, n crescent-shaped gold ornament 
for the top of the head; itbdg/ a gold petal of tho kfadyi flowrr; 
hedi kiadffi a gold kiiidyi petal with a cobra hood ; naj or cobra, the 
hood^ head in gold; jMoAcfr, the peacock, peueock shaped in gold ; 
Tdkdi or a round gold plate worn on the crown of the head; d^auri 
or spire shaped in gold, worn on the chief braid of hair near the 
□eck; haratai or a jujube-berry, a small gold ball worn cIom to 
the rhann; kttvu or flower, a round gold flower worn on the braid 
after it 13 twisted sideways into & half ball; Juipi a round 

f old flower with bells, worn by girls under five close over the ear; 

uctt, like the/ufpi Aurn, worn by little above the middle of 
the brow; firrulu bitimijara* or golden braidsi, several joined pieties 
of gold studded with gems, worn banging about two feet from tlio 
nock when the hair is left in a long hanging hrnitl; hitvinii, n crest- 
flower, gilt a jtorrot, aivlian a, lion, and noaim a peueock. Varieties 
of the bkavgitr or braid-cover consisting of gold flowers, parrots, 
lions, and peacocks worn by children ; agnr fiviru or iiicense-fbwer' 
a small round gold flower worn on the side of the braid when it 
is twiHtcd into a half ball; pdfipaiti or loaf-fold, a string of pearls 
tied straight across the brow from ear to ear. The nose omameats 
art! tjiwjthroi, a gem-studded geld nose-ring; getdia ehavkli a form 
of the nose-nng worn by Deccan and Konkan Brfihmans; hetiH a 
flbt gem-atuJded button of gold worn in the muiAraf hole; huldk 
a gom-stadded crescent worn in the central cartilngo of the nose ■ 
mu^iHathiek gold pin worn in the left nostril; UfrAoMdra or 
hall moon, a gem-stndded gold erroseeut worn by women in the right 
nostril; and mugii, a long plain piece of gold with a diamond and 
a large pearl, worn by old women. Tho eat ornaments are bundh a 
gem-studded gold pyraouid or umbrella, worn in the middle of tho 
cw- bdha, a p^l tnapgle or agom-studded gold triangle, worn 
below the bvgdt- tbandm or mefon, hdiia a cresceot-shapfid fidfia 
worn like It nnder the bugdt, ghomchi, khidti, huvlad or coral 
^ritn, p/t or pa^t^ yofi, «im or fish, and lot or pendant, aw 
different tohw which may be worn one at a time | harlin bdHa 
worn on the back of the ear; MU a piece of gem-studded gold 
worn m the ear-lobe; iendraft or bght nosering, a simple i-etfi wum 
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daily; muttinvdU or pearl ooseiing, a pearl-stadded gold ting woro 
in the lobn^ tjajra a diaiDond-stDaded gold ring worn la the 
lobe, and karUni^li a gtiin-stndded gold ring worn in tbe lobe^ 
ghaaii or heih, a gold-bill bung from the ear lobo; kamful or ear- 
noweri a gem-stadded piece of gold worn in Ihe ear-Jobe; and 
cAauAdf or a siqnare^ four pearls worn in ibo lobe. The neck omamenta 
are mangalstitra. or tbe Incky tbread, ibo wedding tbrnad, a email 
gold cup with a siring of bkek glase beada. It is tied hy the 
bneband round the wifo*a neck on tbe marriage daji and ia worn 
nutiJ either the womaD or her buaband dies; mfi or wire^ a aolid. 
round gold ring; ojffi, a solid eigbt-ooraured gold ring; ifhringdr 
Aarminiar decorator, a geui^atuddra gold fruit tied close to tbe neck; 
gejjitiki or bell nocklot, a nccklaoe of gold beads and belJs worked 
zigzag ball an iucii broad and worn tight to the nock; pmdintiki 
or baU-nceklacOj a band of eufiall gold baJla; twjmi, 
surtif and culdtAi UAisj varieties of the balls and zigxag bands of 
gem-studded gold cobra boods^ sejuares^ and circles; kathani or a 
necklnco oE five, swven, nine, or eleven strings of small eigbt-comcrod 
gold balls, each string being longer tban the string abore^ so as 
to cover the whole boaom ; gnudin iafbaai orball-necklace^ a 
with round bdlsi; muUm kuiham or pearl neckbuce, a witb 

strings of pearls instead of gold ImlU; pidli sara or necklace of 
Vonctiau gold coins; cAandm^ira or necklace of moons, strings of 
gold worked into moons and fixed one into tho other; sara, 

^odftsamor wheat-necklace, sutim or sun-necklace, sara 

or a singJefold necklace; uisriM Aavin sara or a mangoe-ilower 
garland; ^atfi A«i-m sara or a wheat-flower garland; wdnacAf jp^^ia or 
Kdiia^a box ; and natchetra Sara or the planets' thread are diSerent 
loose necklaces of plain or gem^studded gold; and taxia an amnletj. 
lapftah a bromde, fanmani or beads of life, and polehs are different 
kinds of tight nocklaeca. Tbe wrist omatnonts arep jfundw a wristlet 
of alternate gold balls and bends worn by babies; btadJii oE plain 
gold for babies; fandfipci a necklace of gold rice-grains worn by 
women and girls ; iwwfilfnpoi a bmeelet of pearl-gtudded gold ; gm 
jifilhn a lined bracelet string-shaped; Aamii of gold flowers; patlia 
of solid gold; Aar/nif fiafU or coral-studded gold; m la patli or pearl- 
atudded gold ■ gode dun da of gold doubli?d and adorned with parrots; 
getc or cirolo, a gold wriatlot; fodin or rope, round gold chains | 
hasikadga round gold rings | sivhalatata hasihadga gold rings 
orDamentod with lion's heads; chandia, lamina or 

f urlic, dnria, cAannn^^te or gr^, and pack or omeraidj ditferent 
inds of bracelets; Aarifn iform, a bracelet studded with precious 
stones; kardi a bracelet of gold and coral halls; Mdrar t^dga of 
eight-cornered gold ; kdrli hitnkan a bracebt of sigzaggedgold; and 
also of zigzpgg^ gold* Over the left Bhoulder and under tbe 
right arm a tripe gold eWn is worn like tbe sacred thread and called 
bh^madradi and jaAii?drui a triple gold thread. It is worn by tbe 
rich both by men and by women. Among women, married women 
wear it under the robe and prostitutes over tbo robe. Of finger 
omamenta there are many ria gs of different kinds. The atm om aDients 
are vdnki of gold folded on two sides in opposite directions; and 
ndgmurgi or simkc twist of plaited gold wire; and tcyutcind gold 
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Tha waist omamaiits bt© p&,ih a jsolidl band ^ 

MU^cT^tAii patii Or fold of Qloba atnBfantti flawerp au omaTa^ntad 
gold piece; oaddina a gold cliEkiD; and armndi a waistband 
from which haisgs a ailrer or gold omam anted plata two inchea 
broad at tha top and passing down to a pointy, worn bj girla 
under three or four. Iho leg oruaments are iarpaU or chains^ 
plain silver chain nnga; plain silrer oliain rings foimed 

into a eirclei pr Hilver chaiiia with bud-shnped Imk ends; 

smdfsdi moffff i or ailver chains as worn in Sindians conrt; 
or silver chain rings ^ ornamented hollow silver ringa; 

Or Bilver anklets and hctlgtMdga or silver tnilk.*braceleta for 
babiesH The toe onaainents are tahnffiira^ double stout silver rings 
worn by married women on the second toe^ which must never b0 
taken olf; jAUia. imkli, miitu, pirpiilia, anm^ttu, ^endu, ntinu or 
fish, and ^atfo halhuvn^, thin dat silver rings for the four amalier 
toes, which women whose husbands are alive may Or may not wear. 

Mddhva BrAhmans are generally cle^-er^ hardworking, soberpCl™,^ 
and hospitable. 

The chief dntlea of the priesthood are to read holy bookB ^rpumm 
and oipotind their faith to the laity, to help them in their religious 
^remonjoSj. and to bag for aims- The higher laity hold positions 
in the lower and a few in the higher bmnehea of Goverdmexit sen’Ice 
and as clerks in Govonunent and traders' offices. 'ITieF also trade ia 
cloth, grain, coaiae awgap, indigo, silk, and metal, and are mqney- 
cMagers. Some iold lanik and get them tilled, bat do not till with 
their own hands. Boys begin to work abont fifteen or sucteen. A 
few go to school and college and take a degree. The women tnuid 
the hoDse, and do not help the men in their work The traders are 
wbclosdJe and retail dcalt^rs is grain, coarse sopir, silk, and indigo^ 
piey buy grou from the growera and s^U it to their customers 
Mth exporters and local consumers. They bring coarse sugsr, 
indip, sitk, and yarn from Maisiir and Bombay, and sell them to 
ImaI treders and craftsmen. Those who are tnonuylendera make 
adrances on the security of honsee, lands, and other property. 

The trader complain that the competition of other castes has 
reduced their profits. They borrow at CiUa to three por ccat a 
mouth according lo their necessity. 

They are at the head of the lossal Hlndua. The di^erent aubdivj^ipug 
and on an equal footing, and they also asBOciate on equal 
^rms with some SmArt Brdhmaos. Jains and Lingdyata hold Joof 
from them, and they hold aloof from all clajsses of people except ia a 
few from Smirt, Konkanastb, Karbdda, KanTS, Telang, and 
Dfa\nd Brihmaiis. All classes escept Jains and Liagiyatfl eat food 
cocked by MAdhva BrAbnmus. 


^e duly life of a man and woman dependa on the family calling or 
^ft. Children go to aehool They keep the usual local and Brihiim 
hoadays. The o^icaiy monttly feeding charges of a middla-class lay 
femily are 8*. (Ra. 4) a head, that is abont £2 tRg. 20) a montb for a 
man, bis tme, two chil^n, and an aged relation or dependant The 
corresponding cost of living to a priestly family is less than half thia 
amount,as the member of fhe family are fed almost dailr bv the laity 
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A small hQDse costs about £30 (Rs. 300) to baUd and 2s. (Rs. 1) a 
mouth to rent Tteir fumitTire. incltidlDg- cooking reasnls, bedfij 
S^^dstoues, mortar and pestlo, and earthen vessels ia worth about 
£10 (Rs. 100)* A family of this cla «5 does not keep scrvuntSs 
1 he keep of a cow or n she-buffalo costa about Sff. 4} a montK 
Ihe yearlj clothes cbargea are two paina of waiatclotbB »t 
(K&. 3} a pair, three women^a robes at 10s. (B^. 5] each, bodices at 

2#-, (Re. 1) eachj aad clothes for two childf<$ti and aa relation of 

dependant £l {Eg^lO) that is a total of £^ 4^. to £4 (Rs* 37-40), 
The dothea kept In storo are not worth more than £2 (Bs, 20), 

MiidhTaa are a religious class and have house and familj god^. 
The rich have family priests, and the poor themselve# perform the 
worship. The laity respect the priesta of their own sect, and coll 
them to conduct their ceremoniea. The priests perform the worship 
of their own fcmily gods. The laity worship the nanal local and 
Br^man gods, and keep all Br£bmanic holidays and fedst^s^ 

Every day of the Hindu year has its feast or special observance ; 
but all arc not commonly kept* The only person in the neighbourhocid 
of DhanvoTp who, in modem times, has b^n sempulons in keeping all 
observances was the late Mahinija of Maistir, Krishna RAja Vadar 
Bahadur* The leading feasts observed by the Mddhva Brdhaians of 
Dhdrw^rare Ugadi or Ne w Yeor^s Day on the first of Okt^itra or March- 
April, On this day the Mddhvas oil their bodies and wear rich clothes- 
A pole is sot in front of each M^hva^s honse^ A piece of fine cloth 
13 tied to the end of the pole, and over the cloth is fastened a silver or 
other metal vessel. In the morning, before any other food, the bitter 
leaves of the tiim or Melia azodimehta are eaten. The new calendar 
ia read and eTplained by the village astrologer, and money is given to 
him and other Brdhmans* This is a good day for beginning any work. 
It is considered one of the three and a half luckiest days in the year. 
The two other leading lucky days are I^osara the bright tenth of 
Ashvifi that ia October-November, and B«(i-priifipitddthe bright first 
of Kdrtik or November. The half lucky day is Akshayairiii^a or the 
bright third of Vitishdkh or May - June, Bduinitaml the bright mnth 
of Chaiira or April-May iho MMhvas keep ag a feast in honour of 
the birth of Rdm. The followers of Shiv fast. On the bright third 
of OAfiitm or April-May ia all Erihmaa hoaseSj whether Miidhva or 
Sm^ti the image of the goddess Gauri is set in some open place* The 
women of the house woi^hip the image every day by thAiwing turmeric 
and redpowderover it and laying flowers and food before it In the 
evening female friends and relations w'hose husbands arc alive are 
asked. When they come^ wot turmerics powder is rubbed on 
their checks, bauds, and feet Their brows arc marked with red- 
powder, and betel, flowers^ sandalwood paste, perfumes, and soaked 
gmm fire given to each* Two womou of the bouse wave lights and 
sing round the image and the visiters joiu in the cborua and then 
withdraw. This ceremony which is called the humlia or flower-giving 
lasts thirty days, that is till the bright third of Vaishdkh or May, 
Then the image is taken down and laid in some safe place in the house. 
The bright thinl of KaiVAdAA or May-Juno is kept with much 
joy as AWmyfliri'fjyfi or the undying third. This ii a lucky day 
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jle aDdortabcg. MiSJhvn w^mea keep th^ Ju^H ar 

^o*July fdl-moon as a feast tliat tliaip husbands^ lives mar be 
probflged. Smdrt^inea keup this day as a faat. ilddhva wLea 
sXarS ^ H beautifal Sdvitri, of her husband 

goa ol death, and the he-bqffaJo his carrier* Sdvitri wiw \r,\A 

withfun^tnooa. She vvJS 
S? J!,d S«n Mt, he foil fromaa Indian fia' 

off &ttyavin a soaL Sdntn foil owed and persuadad Ynin mVo 
her Sattyavda'8 aonl. She touched the “feC bSfand S. tvf J 
n™ ..d the, U,«d tog ddd htp^ifr 

doriDg Ashatlh or Julj-Angnafc tlie paraits of a aewlv married 

these oc^ions fetaale fnenda and relatione are asked and treated 

as on other festive occasbra and t hen allowed to im 

ceremony h called the ^XdA bit«t V"^ 

hJSe*nd^'‘"’'®^^*’f‘™'' "’‘ ^“^^t-September the pateata 3 tS 

^SS‘-“-'S 

c t iJ *.onramnviih op Shrdvatt basket n„ *k 
first Fr^y in Sf,tdvan or Aagii^t-^ptTrabeMho Frid.? P ‘ 

IS seated on a wooden stool, and wSES Tb« 3 

the beat and most co«tly meals are served 

fond of jpood livjDir- on <?itTiiJni™ +1 Inday Gaon is 

i. Biv,/„ ihl &iXT &-£ •'t:'“‘,;"* "»"««f“»* 
fX G«,ri, i.'k« jSri:,j ““Th ■‘r- 

fast. The followiDg day, the bripht fifth’o^”<}A 

feast of married women, ^Girls go totheb&the2^b’k’I> '*h^'' 

feost. They put on their beat divh« «!^d ^ ^ 

deck themselves wS flowL fL^ ommaeats, perfume and 

their female frieoda. fiioe Js'soaked in' wJut ' fc 

strained, and coarse sugar is boiled in a a^ rJll ponacied, and 

butter. Into this sngar,W6o33oD "t^^ 

powder are pnL whole is ^ a^s, c«oa, atid cardamom 

<liametcr Jled f«f,7w3 « UI U about an iucb in 

poonded into thick 

'AfcwU ™th toX‘’fl™ 4 
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and betel bnndeV'tr^^ljh**r unsewn bodice^ 

Bilinear Hjtnm proseets. Tie neit'^v^^t*^ 
nr Apgest,September b called tbfV Shratan 

inent of t],e Ar If ‘b^ *fntn„g]e. 

(?« ou dortiig the whole v»af aii ^bjs day troqbla will 

remove evil, cooked rice ind cnrdi *^nided, aed to 

Id some pond ontaide of tbo towIT^ ttrown 

made of Shinll the faitlifel cp™ v * i • image ia 

worship the Itnago and offer it rice ° Sahadov. Wtimen 

balls of rice and cerds Girla irive th^*) ^^arda, and meka 

Borne on the bank of a nond ® ^ othnr girls and lay 

Sahadev the youngestthe five Pindava^'^'n Shrdean 

went hunting; Shi^ woe of irreat t Shirlil 

I.™ “jrifwS iZ z wrs;^° ? r?™ 

th e day ehould be known as ShirdVa Sixth “ted that 

fuLI-i^oon ig a ereat feast Et^hm^ i or tluj Shrsvan 

Shr^cfin u, kept an Krishna's birthday E'dhvJrf^r^ 

tuid feast on the jiejct dnv ^ ^adhvns fast on this day 

September-October is caU^ BMdrapad or 

i* kept io honouroTtbed and 

tlie god of wisdom. For several ^lao is worshipped ns 

girls dnjiga Two poculiuritiGs on ’ nnd dancing 

nloiLecat the food offered tri*^*°pstis Day nro that women 
□idncky forany^otoSk^t th!^ i»nd that on that night it U 
une will sland ef yo u. IWoid tL^t * t 

tbo &tory of the ipwni * t * w Enilimao reada 

M ‘k» ml Id ■•!'; ko» Kri.l^ I„™S 

and how he cleared himBelf of Jhf> M, sl'enling the jewel, 

aged women. On this dav eltlt-rlp Jf ''PP^ “ “ fast by 

Widows, worship seven cotjaannta or 

Agnati, Acgimea, Atri Bhri^ Ktua’k "even seers 

tbe seven cbief utara'in ^’^bvirnitra^ 

cleanse from sin. BrdluBans are fa^ ^’',’^bich have pwer to 
The firat nine bright dava of J"*/ ,* P'^alcd with gifts, 
the days on which the crod Venk t** *** are 

second wife ti- 

are m.nrked by j ^ day 

Umps is beld^nftsKi A'rdfi or the feast i 

01 - Octobor-NorLl '<>"««»«■ of 

-Tv ^.1?*^* .b&ns^in-Iaw are naked to dine and ar 


presented with irifts and ifjl* ®®b(?d to dine and art 

bright Brstof Ktffi’ ttc 

Ss‘:“¥i“„CxVr sr.i»,?'ii^s.^ 


M« lit in houses and £mpl“s Tbo®S^VT*‘ Ktuiilwfts of ffghti 
Sistcre' feast when bnnik.>J^ •' -i Ii ■ ^be second, is th( 

and the third is the brotber^^^t^whe 5 ^eive presents, 

Jwoive presents. On an nn ^ aist^ visit brothers and 

f<ihir Sajtkrdniwh&n the Bun'^ntert tS siL^f r* ™ ™ 

oSU£i“DS“{h 7*^ ff^ handed^o^gfnSS 
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sunrise. On the fourteenth of dark Md^h ot Febmarj*Msrcli comes 
JfaAtisAtrrdfn? or Shir's great night. During the whole night the 
fin^ or emblem of Shir is bathed with C5old water. The Sniirts 
fast and the ^'^aishnars On tbo fall-moon of PhfitTWrt or 

March- April comes the JQoU feasts In the houses of the rich a coke 
called a little cocoamit, and a sugar acorpiod are borot on a 

special firOp The male members of the family walk round the fire 
three or four tiTuee making a noise and beating their montba with 
their hands as if at a ftmenii. In the streets the people about impure 
songs. 


MMhvas are careful to keep tbo proper fasbip la the niatter of 
keeping fasts KaroAtak MAdhvaa are stricter than Tleccin MAdhroSj 
and leas strict than South India Madhavs, Fast days are of two 
kindsj full and partial. The fall fast dpyB are the bright end 
dark eleirenthB of erery month and the dark eighth of Shravan. 
or August-t^ptember. The partial fust or one-meal days are the 
^ys immediately before and after the full fast days^ except the day 
before the dark eighth of Shrdtan or August-Keptember. Other 
one-meal days are foil and new moon days, days on whioh the sun 
eatera a new sign^ and all Sundays. Those whose pEreut or parents 
are dead must not take e second meal oa their parents’' death'-daTS j 
no second meal ehould be taken on the death-day of a chief 
priest, nor on any of the fifteen days of dark Bhddfapad or 
September ^Octoberj which are at totted for offering food^ cakesj and 
water to de^ ancestors. All old and pions people and widows 
keep the full-fast days and eat only one rognlar meal on half-fast 
days- If the eleventh or fast day lasts into the twelfth the twelfth 
kept aa ft second day and la called atirlkiu dvddashi or the 
empby twelfth- Again, if on either a bright or a dark twelfth the 
moon the mansioii called iSArnruii that day becomes a accond 
jjj j ^ happens to the forty-eight hours^ fast eight hours 
are added in advance^ making a totail of fifty-sist honra during which 
nothing IS eaten and only a f 0 w drops of sacred water are drunk. 
Brides these regular fasU and half-fosts some bind themselves by 
certain rules such as never to take foodmoro than once a day. Darinir 

^elfth of AM that is about the middle of July to tie middle of 
Nopmter, the pioaa and aged « 3 o penance or wru#. D aring the latter 
half olA^fiadh they eat only nce-waterio which split pnlso ia boiled, 
wl^at cakes, salt, clarified butter, milk, curds and powdered pepper 
sod dry gm^r or regetablea aod tamarind are avoided. Dunol the 
second niratb or SArarnn eorda are avoided, in the third month or 
^odrapod milk is avoided,^ and in the fourth mouth all giain 
OT fnuea whose s^b mn bo split in two are aroideA Eer 
penan^ commonlj obserred by pious and aged aiddhvaa are 
to fast stnetly on the now emd full moon, on the bright and 
^rk eWonths, and on the day on which the moon is in ShratiJ, 
^ PwAnnyoHcAa* or Vishnu's five fasts. Again 
rome Btnct people^ eat only every other day, a practice whi^ is 
known 03 dAarni-^rui or fasting and bieafcfnJtiiigrOr the mlo 3 
atauan or saltless food, Or of rkdnne or one-gruin is kept for a y^! 
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Others keep the rule of gr mesl-s]lance rgfrainmg fretn 

epoaking' nieals^ or the ht ooce Qt ekarddi service ivheii every 

article wanted for a meal fa served beforei the dinner ia begnn. 
At the end of the year in whioh a vow of tbi.s kind has beep kept 
BrahmjiiLa are fed and preaentod with moneyaod a ceromony culbd 
wddni^nnor fttliillmg ig perforined. There are a few stricter and more 
nnnacijit penancea. ITius in the Ctidndntjfamvrai or moon-keeping- 

S eoance the devotee tnkes only one tnorsel of food oa the first 
oy of the moon^ two Enorsels on the second^ three op the 
thircl, and so on to fifteen on fuU-nioan day. So too iu the 
wapin^ days the allowance of food variea from fourteen morse]a 
on the first dark day to nothing on the no-moon day» The only 
exception to the steady waxing and waning ere tho two eleveotbs 
on neitkor of whJoh is any food eaten. Another penanee ia a five 
drays' fast Tbia is Ehiabma^a Five Days' Fast after the 

grandfather of the Pjtpdava^ 

Tho chief places to which hridhvas go on pngrimage are^ in 
the ^fad^as Preaideiiey^ the shrines of VenkaUraman at. Tirupatf 
in Xorth Arkot, of Xarginha at Aliobab in Xamouh of Krishoa at 
Udnpi in Mangnlor^ of Vamd Rajo at KAochi or Gonjiveratn, of 
Knlhasteshvar at Kalastrij of BhrirAm at Bsmcshveram near Cape 
Comorin, and of RniiganAtU at Shrirang or iSeringapatam in ^faisur j 
in tho NiKAni^s country Amba-PhnvAni of TnlJAptir ; in Bombay 
hfahAbalcshvar at Gokam iu North Kanara^ AlahAlakshmi at 
KoihApur, Yithoba at Pandharpur^ Bnoshankari in BAdAmi^ 
Shrirdm at Nisikj and Krishna at Dwarka in west KAthiAwdr, 
And in Bengtii Vighveghvar and Biadnrandhav at BenareSj 
Krishna at Goknlj Krishna at VrindavaUj NArAyan at Be^iari, 
and Vishnu^a feet at CrEiyo. Some visit Tirapati in North 
' Arkot and Pandharpor in ShoIApiir onoe a year, others go 
Occn^tjonally, oLheni never go. Tho Madhvas have a spiritnal 
teacher called gurtt or who bolopga to their owa sect. 

When a ^dmi dies aomo other holy Brahman of the same sect 
fillg bis place. The new teanher becomos an aooetio and tben takes 
^ the office of teacher. Soinotimes the brother or uophew of the 
ji deceased teacher spcccedB, but never bie owa son, A teacher may 
bo married, but after he becomes a t-eacberho never again sees hia 
wife's face. TJte MAdhvas believe in eorcerjj witchcraft, and 
soothsaying. 

Uniler the head of customs oome the mmkdrs or sacrametita. 
They are of two kinds niVyn Or nsnal and TmvmiUik or specioL 
Tho sixteen ueual socramenta must bo prformod : the performance 
of the twenty-foar special saemments IS a matter of chmoo. The 
1 sixteen saemmente are the or the conception that the 

i] woman may conceive, performed aeon after tho girl comes of age; 
the pua^reivan or the son-giving, that the child msy be a boy; the 
anamlobkam or the non-longing, dunng the seventh month of 
pregnancy that the child in the wnnib may grow, when the juice of 
I sacred grass i$ dropped down the woman's left ne^trU ; the shnanim^ 
nayan or the cortying to tho limit, in the sixth or eighth mpntbi 
I when the woman's h^ is parted down the middle, a th orn is drawn 
p Sts-ig 
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OTOf lier head and fixed into iior liair beLind; tho trisUnKfia/t or 
Vishnu offering dnriug^ the eighth month, to free the child from 
Bill and enaure a safe birth i the jiiStarm or birth ceremony 
when on the birth of the child, before the cord is cut, hyiiey 
is dropped into its month; tJie mimttarm or naiaitig, on tlio 
twelfth day when also the child la cnidledi the tufu^vniahan 
or sun-showing in the child’s third month, while she shows tho 
ohild to the sun the mother holda a churning stick in her 
hand; tho nfsAftrcimijn or getting out, in the third month when 
tho child in taken to a templo and well water is woruhippod ■ 
the upai'fijAna or sitting in the fifth month when the child 
first aits on the gronod; thu nniiflpjiisAuN or bread-eating the first 
feeding on solid food in the fifth or eiith mouth; the c/iaitl or 
saving ID the fourth or fifth year j the or initiation 

also called tho oiKiyi from the grass Bacchamm inunja, the girdinir 
with the sacred thread ia tha boy's seventh or eighth ve^ i the 

"'r ''L being a Brahmaclnm on tho 

twelfth day after the timuj ; tho vimihi or marriago at noy time 
oftor the eighth year; and the ^oarydrefiafift literally heaTcu- 
mountiDg that is death. 'Tlia chief cf these sacnimonta ato those at 
fiirth, threed-guding, mamage, puberty, preguaney, and death. 

For her first dcUveiy a girl goes to her parents' bouse. Aa 
soon as she IS m labour a midwife is called. If she anffera 
mnch old gold mins are washed io a little water and the 
water is given her to drink When the child is bom an 
ancestral dipped into honey and some dit>ns of 

honey am Tet Jil mto the child's month. Tho navel cord is cut 
the child IS bathed, and the after-birth is put in au earthen p^^t 
and bnned. The motoer is laid on a cot and is kept fasHng dunW 
the mat of the day. On the tW day the child is bathed and tS 
^thmg water is run into a small hole called kiiUhtni made in thS 
fiTOT of t^ Ipng-in room. A woman whose husband is aiivo and 
w io^^s to become pmgnam is asked to dine for ten days 
The bath-water hole is worshipped and food is offered to it. tK 
babe 13 bathed on the hftb, seventh, ninth, and tenth dava On 
fiftk JW or tl,. 8.aae., ,f ,a' ul'-SS; 

asked to dine. Food is offered to the ffoddfKiH 
bi Op™i .ido of Ibo outer a<«,r.f».;nf“olriL te“”'* 
and on each sida of the street door rude little fip.i»i,B^„'!^ l 
down the other head up are dmwn with ink cf IampbWk™o 
scare evd Spirits from the house and the room. On the snS d 
seven women whose hesbanda am alive are m,.!. tli day 

seven betel leaves, seven note, cocirfo^rS^.^ 1^? 

dtyginger powder mixed with sugar and clarified^ bettor Tr^ 
^lemony is called geddanttia or betd-Landiag it ^ 
honour of the child's escape from the dangers S the ^th w 
spirit Shetvi who on that night comes to canw^ ”i'^¥ 

Nothing b dene either on the eighth or enS. if ft. 
tenth, the hearth, on which during the nine 
motheria meals were prepared an/alJ the coEg^^r 
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clofin&d, worshipped vnKh flowors and reJpowdor, nud pPMOnted 
. with food. A feast in held and cakee are sent to fnenda and 

f rehvtionif. DLiring- the first ten d^iys, to keep evil from the 

I two Brabman priests read the rdimuiriffr or nig^ht^onieting- 

I prayer. On the eieirenth they are fed and given money, and^ on the 
^me day the child and the mother^ and if it m not the first child^ all 
I its brothers and sisters are aneinted. Besides tho usual festiyal 
I dinnerja dish called hngi is made by boiling rice and split he^ru 

or green gram in water. Sesatnom seed, tamarindi salt, and chillies^ 
ore ground into a paste called diabu^ and this paatp and the riqo 
and gram or hu^i are served with tho other food. Part of the hugi 
is made into ten cups and pyminid-sbapcd balls each ton inches 
bruad. Tlie caps are filled with oil andawick, and Lighted^ and one 
Clip and one py^miiiid nro set near each of the four legs of the 
I mother's cot. A cup and a pyramid are laid on each of the four 

I sides of the lath-water hole and the remninlng two cups and two 

pyramids^ are placed on the spot whore the child was born. Soma 
raw nea is laid in a basket, a figure of the god Buimm is drawn 
on the rice, and for a few minntos the child is mid on the figure in the 
J idePs room* Then the child is brought back and a charniug atfek 
in laid beside it+ The metlier rnljs both her palms with oil andred- 
1 powder and five times stamps the wall with her hands, two psira near 
the top oE the wall, two pairs near the foot of the wall^ sndloiie pair 
about tho iniddlo of the wall. Lights are waved round the mother 
and the babe. Be Lei is handed and t he guests withdraw* The elerentli 
I day ceremony is cal led nrla. On the twelfEh a grand feast is 
held atid the cradle is ernaiiiented and worshipped. The women 
who oaniQ' on the thirdj fifth, and sevontfa days are asked to dina 
i Some ^u^gari or spiced soaked gram and a grindstone are laid 

!, in the cRulle. In the evening the child is laid in the cradle and 

named by its fathor^a shtter. Tho name-giver is presented with a 
robe and a bodice^ and the women of the family give her three or 
four gentle bloa-s on the back. 

When t he child is three or four months old and begins to tnrn on 
One side, a feast is held and cakes called kudhtts are Enade and 
eaten* When the child lesroH to f&ll on its face cakes of wheat fiour 
called poli^ are made and oaten. Wben the child first crosaeg the 
thrcHboKl of a room other cakes of wheat flonr called kadhm are made 
ami eaten* When the child begins to pre^ one palm on the ether, 
e^vetit balls are made and oaten. The ears of the child are then bored 
for earrings. If a woman's first born is a boy^ she makes a tow 
that until her son is married, she will not eat the climbing vegetable 
called hagtilkai ilumorrlica c^rantiffin or pass under a bower of this 
climber, or cat boiled rice served from a bamboo basket, or from 
an earthen pot, or eat the relish called mt that is tamarind boiled with 
water and condiiaenta and seasoned, or eat from n plantain lenf whoae 
top is not cut, or cross a stream iu which rice has been washed, or wear 
a groen bodice robe or banglea, or ride in a green litter er ^^mage,, 
or sit on a t^eodegged stool or chair. Duriug the marrbge^ the 
boy's mother-in-law makes his mother break her vow, and presents 
her with a geld bangb called the iorfitafi which is a star or 
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circplar eaw-shaped amfi4nen.t^ In retoni the boy^s mctlLer fastens 
a gold hagalkai fruit Mumunlica r^liarantica to one of her daughter- 
in-Law's ueckbceS} to make o^er to ter the duty of keeping thijae 
rales until her eqn geteuanrriei 

Eight ia the nsual age for a boy*3 thread-girding. The 
months AfcE|^4 or February - JIarchj or htarch-April, 

or ApHl-Mfl}\ or May-JuiiOj and Jifettfii or 

Jnne-July, that IS the season from mid-Febrnary to mid-July, is 
the right timo for throad-girding* In any one of those montlm 
the astrologer chooses a lucky day paying special attention to the 
mouth iri which, the constellatiou under which, and the hour of the 
day at which, the hoy was born. A few days before the ceremony 
the house is cleaned and whitewashed and a porch is raised in front 
of tho hotiHe, and ita posts aro ornauientod with plantain trees, 
mango twigs* and flowers. On the western aide of the ebeil an 
altar is raised facing east, Red-markod invitation letters arc sent 
to friends and kinspeoplo. T>vo or three days before the chosen day 
Brahmans aro fed in honour of tho family gods or tho 

village or local gods called ^ramdevta^^ and tho special or choiacii 
goda called Uhladevias. A day before the lucky day comes the 
ujshf^zargn or eight-people ceremoniee. Lighted lamp^ are laid in a 
pinto containing water Tni?£od wdth turmeric and limo, and two 
married women wave the plate icnnd the family gods. Then the 
boy* his parents, and their nearest rclstions are made to sit 
on u carpet in a line* their bodies are rubbed with oil, and 
the plates with the lighteil lamps in them are waved miind 
their faces. Kest the party arc taken to the shed or to u brithiug 
room, w^hore they nre rnbhed with turmeric and oil and bathed, anti 
lighted lamps are again waved round their facea Xext (jianpati nr 
G^nesh* and tho MiUrtktw or 3Iothers are worshipped* ami 
PiinyuhcacAan or tho holy-day blessing cereiaony is performed* 
and near rolatioDS give pri^gonis to the boy and his parents. 
After this twenty^sevon betel nuts represent log the Ndndi^ 
or joy-bringing guardians and sii betelnuts represeDting the 
booth-gnardians or mandap^devlfis are placed in a winflowing 
fan and worshipped with flowers and rod powder. The winnowing 
fan is carried into the liunse and laid in the family god-room. 
Bruhmnn men and women are fed and presented with tnonsy. 
Early nest day at the boyhouse musicians begin to play, and a 
Brahman astrologer comes, gets up bia wator-olock* and sits 
wntebing it* The boy is anointed with oil and turmeric and 
bathed A barber is called^ and the boy is shoved leaving three 
locks if he belongs to the Bigvod, and five locks if he belongs to the 
Yajurved, The bey is a|^n bathed and taken to the dining ImlL 
Boys called batim who have been girt with thesaercd thread but aro 
not yet matried, are seated m a row and served with food. They eat, 
and the bo/s mother sitting in front of the boys and setting her 
Kon on her lap feeds him and hersolf eaU from the same plate* 


I Whttn, iq of q tow, or thread-gird lug ii pisrformt!^ at Tltufwti. 

UJapi. or nioe other acred it !» dmiagtny^ih el the 
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Thig jg cdlchl or the TtiQtbep^F meal It m the la^t 

timH when the boj and liis mother eat from the samo plate* Aa 
^00 as the mother^fl meal is orer^ the boy U taken to the barber 
who shaTes all tha locks that were left oa his head except the 
top-knot. The boy is bathed and Is seated on a low wooden stoo! 
whieh is set on the altar; and his fivther and mother sit on either 
side- The chief priest, the Bniliniaa nstrologijT^ and other 
Bnifamabs chant tho TnangaMshiaht or eight luck-giving hymns.^ 
When the lucky moment cx>mes the Brahmans cease chanting^ the 
mirsidans raise a crush of sounds the guests ckp their banIs^ aod 
the Brail man priests and guests throw red rice over the boy- 
The chiefpriest kindles a sacred fire on the altar and throws into 
tho fire offering of clarified bntterj sesamum, and fleveo woods," 
The priest winds three folds of yellow cotton thread roniid the 
boy^s waist, and gives him a loincloth or abont-three inches 

broad and two feet long. The boy takes a aacred thread and a 
copper or silver coin and dipping them in water gives them to 
the priesL The prieat formally girda the boy with the sacred 
thread one part of which rests on the boy*s left- shoulder and the 
rest falls below the right arm- The boy is either given a deei^a 
skin to Avear or, as is more nsuak a piece of deer skin is tied to hia 
sacred thread and a or BuCea frondosa staff is placed in his 
hand* Money presents are made to Bn^bnian priesk^ancl cocoannts^ 
bate I outs and leaves j flowerfit and perfumes are handed among the 
guestR. At noon the boy h made to say his m^idiigdnha sandhy^jr 
or midday praj^ers, and in the oveoing he m made to repeat bis 
atiyma mridhya or evening pmyer. In the evecingr offerioga of 
scsaaium-secd and clarified butter are thrown in the snered fire 
which was kindled in the morning and rke is boiled on the 
fire^ Port of the boiled rice is offered to the firo and t-he rest is 
eaten with milk by three Brahmans. The eating of fhb rice ia 
believed to carry the siua of the hoy into the body of the eater. 
Bitihmans wi]J not mu tho risk unless they are well paid for it, 
'JTie mother of the boy comes and stands before him near the altar. 
The boy says to her Muv^ti bhihhiim deht or Bo pJoased to give alms, 
and holds a cloth wallet boEore her, Tho mother blci^s him and 
throws into bis wdllct aprae rice, fruit, and a small gold coin* Thk 
motlicrie gift is worth more than aiiyttiing the boy will cam to the 
ond of his life, Tho boj^e father next stop^ forward and the boy 
repeats to him ibo words be addroased to bis mother, and holds out 
bis wallet. The father throws rice, fruit, and a gold or silver coin 
into tho wallot and retires^ friends and kinspoople to the boy 
in tnrntcnch is asked to give aims, and each drops rico and silver 
CoiELS into tho wallot Next tho twenty-seven thread-girding or 


* The tabiUnc«{if hyrnni ui mrwis iSJofi planota^ aipH tlifl xddi^ 
eIm that Ufl uiMtr ici*th thft tmm, iuid nil cotaluIlatiuDE mi'i (^«ls of iJso iky 
amJ eafili bjIJ of all itUJLrtccfv of haavuit do yt hlcafl thu hoy ami givo hbn 

lifo, auJ weU-lH^l[l|E/ 

i The Bttvnn Woodi jHO : p&im Butoa frocubaa^ Flcni religioSa, Umhar 

Piooa glomiu'atE, i^air catflaha^ nrt CJabtro^ ^chyraathBi 

upcfib, and Mimvia EEiina. 
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munj fleities and tlio nix booth dcUiea are worsbippcd and food is 
oJfered to theiti, and Rrdlitnana and frionda and kinspooplo aw 
foq^ted. Boforo thn Bnihiuftiis h^vQ Ix^gtin to eat, the hoy ^oea to 
Bevora] of thorn with a R^mall plate and saySj Bhavali hhikithdm 
dM or Be pleaded to give almag and each lays a iDOrsel of food in 
the plate^ WTicn he has colleotod Bome food-gifts the hoy layatlio 
pinto before hi in and ml& on a low wooden stooL Whoii tho 
BmliTnans have began to eat^ the faniily priest oomes and sits, near 
the boy and tenches him the pmyer to bo flaid and tbo riteg to be 
performed before partaking of food^ lie enta n little of the 
cooked rico which was giiren htm by the Bn&hmans and tlion takes 
his tisual meal This completes the first daj^g ceremoniofl. On the 
secondj thirds and fodrth days the boj is taught to &iy Lis morning 
midday and evening prayers^ und is xaado to worship the sacred 
fire which is kindled On the first day^ The twenty-KeTen deities 
called iiffndwfatid the fli^ booth deities called nmmtitp-d{^Ttm we 
daily worshipped and food is offered to them. For foar days fseverjil 
Bruhiaaos are feasted every day, from each of whom the boy begs food 
a$! on the first day. cats a part of itj and then takes his usual meak. 
On the fifth day the Inst ceremony of the muti^ or thread-girding 
which is called th^ m^dha-janan or mind-giving is perforineti. In 
the booth near the abar a small square eart hen moond is raised^ and 
in the centn? of the monnd a jjaht# hraoch or twig is planted. ITi© 
boy potirs water round the plant;^ prays to S^vitn the goddess of 
miao, and offers her food* The thraid-girdfag jidndijt nnd the boolli- 
gnardians are then nsked to withdraw. The guardians are 
dismissed by throwing rice on the winnowing fan in which they aro 
placed and fhey nr® asked to come back to the ne^ thread-girding. 
The boy is dressed in fine clothes^ anti is decked with ornaments and 
is taken in procession with music to a temple in the village, where 
ho worships the idol and rotums home* On the eighth, fifteenth, 
and thirteenth days good dinners are given to the hoy and other 
members of the family and lighted bmps are sot in a plate filled 
with red-coionred water and are iPiTivcd round the boy's lace by tw'o 
married women. 

Boys are mamed between eight and tiventy, and girls between 
four and eleven. In return for lai^ aams ’of money girls of ten 
BTO occasionally given to men of sixty or seventy. The offer of 
marriage comes from the girl's paront^s who scod her hoioacopo 
to the bo/s house* The horoBCopos are shown to an astrologer 
who saya whether they agree. If the astrologer dedans against 
a marriagCj notliing further is done* If ho deebres for tho 
marriago, the parents of the bride and bridegroom set tie the 
dowry or vanhd’Mnii and the presents or var&pehdr to be made 
to the bridegroom by the bride'a father; and the valno of the silver 
and gold ornaments and clothes to bo given hy the hridegraomk 
father; also the presents in clothes or money to be given by the 
bridegroom'^ party to the hrido'a parents, sbters, or hrotbors, to tho 
bridft'a bmily priest or imrohil, to the village astrologer, to the 
mathfidhihin or monustory-ageut who comes yearly for a anhseriptlon 
and to the intii or hereditary agent of the local or lord. Ibe 

corresponding presente to be given hy the bride*a faniily are always 
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dotiblo those given by the bridegrooiii’’s fhmily. Eturing the 
nmrna^ oae of the bridegroom's sisters is ehoeca to bo his 
kafajtgtHi or best trniici j she must always sit on bis right side durioj? 
tlio religions part of the mamago ceremony. If she is not under 
ten, soma one tinder ten acts for her. So nJso ouo of tho bride's 
eistara fecomcs ber kala»jrtti or best maid, and must always sjt on 
bcr right side. Dunng the marriage great hoiiouis are raid to tho 
ri o 9^d bridegroom a beat maids and handsome presents aro given 
Uieiu. » hen tho presentsare HOttled, two copies of written acreementa 
are prerarod and signed by both fiarties and, before Vislinu Brahmans 
afe marked with itmi-u or redpowder and 
cknlied butter, fhe bndo'a father hands one of the agroometiU 
with botul to tlie bridegrooin’s father, and he makes over the other 
paj^r with betel to the brido’s father. Presents arc given to 
rtn^matis, betel noa'crs and perfumes are liauded, and the gneafs 
witbdmw. Both parties are now bound to carry out the wedding, 
cx^ii after some of the bride's and bridogruotn's relatione and 
InendB bold a jaAiyimr or water-pot ceremony. An earthen pot or 
19 filled with water and set in u snitabls place in the lionso. 
It It js in the bndo s bgnse. the bridegroom and liia parents, nnd if 
It IS m the bridegroom's hoose the bride and her parents are called. 
When they toine, they are imointcd with turmeric, oil, and warm 
water, and all worship the waterpoL After the waterpot has been 
worabipped, a dinner is given, and before the guests leave, the bride 
or tire bndegrootu is preaented with clothca Several auch ontoi:. 
tainnients are given by friends and relationa. 

WTien till! time for the wedding draws near, after the astrologers 
tove named u good day, tho Erst thing at both the bride's and tho 
bnuegroom s is to hold tho gajjigi muhurt or the preparutoiy bicky- 
momoDl ceremony hy preparing cakes of coarse wheat donr and 
feiHimg u few Brlthmuua nnd their wives. The n«t thing is to give 
a dinner in honour of the family gods called f/rea.«amdrddhana or 
propitiation of the gods. Two or three days before the wedding 
Iwth at the liouso of the bride and of the bridegroom. We 
treoths are bnilt. Tbo booths are lined with sheets of white or coloured 
cloth and tho ceiling and posts of the booths are decked with niany 
mungo leaves. At the bride's house in the western eidc of the booth 
acing cast, an altar about six feet fitjoareaiid one foot high is raised, 
and at its western edge is built a wall about six inches thick 
and two foot high. The wall is whitewashed and diagonal lines 
in redpowder are drawn over it with a circle representing the 
sun, and a crescent representing the moon, and on the middle of tho 
wall tile immo of the grid Vyankntesh or the words Sbti LukM/tmi 
Fynakrtter/* Praarimia that is Ob Laksmt, Vyonkatesh, be pleased, 
are written in redleiul Next, at the bouses of both tho bride 
and bridegreom^ the marriage gods are ittstolled and tho wotabip of 
Ganpati, Ptingahavdefian, and Matriias is gone through, aud, to 
appeoso ^0 spirits of dead aucestors, tho naudi ihmddh 
ceremony is performed. I’he brido and bridegroom are anointed with 
turmeric and oil, bathed iu warm water, and their hrowa marked 
With redpowder or kuitiu, Fiva vromco, whose husbands parents 
and parents-in-law are alive, are chosen to be /icRufyorierus that id 
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bfid^smiaiclBp It la tlieir duty to paint witli white and red-wa-Hli level 
pprighfc and croaa Hues on the ateno mortera and wcHxten pestles and 
grinds tonics. They pound wheal: fa the striped mOrtJir and grind 
it in the striped grindsloiin- Hour of this gi-ound wheat is 

mi.£ed with watnr^ an image oE the elephant god Giinapati is made of 
the mixture, nnd it is worshipped by tlie women. This rite ia catted the 
raralfikki and la perforined both in the briders and bridegrooni^s 
bouses. After the wheat Ganpti has been made and worshipp^, all 
the women of tho fftcnily whose Imsbands are nbreandthe bridoor 
bridegrooms the case may be, sit close together on wooden boiirda. 
A thread is wound five times ronnd the gTOiip^ and they rub their 
bodies witli oil and tnrmeriCj and bathe in warm water* This is 
the sur^t biitbing. A day or two nf ter the threadi eiicirclingp 
generally on the day before the wedding day, comes the 
or boundary-worship of the bridegroonn If, aa is general ty the 
casoj the bridegroom belongs t-oanother villagOj when ho reunhea the 
bordered tbo girTa village the bride's parents come to meet him. 
The mother poors water over hhi feetj and the father wnahea bia 
feet, and the father and mother tegether wdpe them. Sandal paste 
orgirfjcuJ/i and other perfumes are rubbed on the bridegrooKi's body^ 
flower garlands are throivo ton ad bis neck,, and ho is presented wiEh 
n turban and other olothos. 1 ‘wo or nonre married women wave a 
plate with red abater and a pair of inch-high lighted hirnps round 
the face of the bridegromn.^ When the lamps hnvo been w^ave^i 
round the bridegroom's fuco^ a ooooanut is piiiced in hia bund a nnd 
with the keenest joy, with loesio^ fireworks,, and dancing girb the 
bride^a parents leM him aod his party to a house which hua been 
made ready for them. All this timo the bride keeps close in. her 
parent's house. A good dinner known ae the rT^kfii^al or refroahrnCEit 
is cooked at thebridoX and carried and served at the bridegroom's 
lodging. In tho Same cveniugj an hour bcEoro the time fised for 
the wading, the bridegroom, richly dressed end on a richly 
harnessed horse with music nnd daucing^ is led to the bride's. 
When they resch the bride's marriage booth tho music ceases till 
the wedding moment^ bnt the dancing girls kew dancing. The 
parents of the bride and bridogTOOin mcet> ana the two family 
priesta thrice call aloud the genealogy of the bride and 
bridegroom for foor gensrationa back and their family stocks.^ 
The bride^B father formally promises to give hia daughter to the 
bridogroom^ and us he makes the promise^, ties a turmeric root;, 
betel, and rice, finnly in a comer of the hrsElqgrooni'B shoulder- 
cloth* Then the bridegroom^s father promises to take tho girl 
for his son, and as he promises ties turmeric, betel, and rico, in the 
bride^s fatheria ahoulderclcith* While the genealogy is being 
recited and the promises are being made^ the astrologer is looking 


* Cm it itlcD te ham at Jcaat two Iflnap-waverf, Onn lamp and oso lAnap^wavcr 
tk fononJ. 
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tlw brideffroom draws near the stone, she stops and 
staiida on tlie stone until the priest fiaiahoa raMatinc-T^l3 

’ iT®fV Gr&jrBent or 

laahowa to thoai to bring them long We 
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'j » f^Psata another vewe and the bridecToom »ftmj 

the bn do s tight foot sets it on the aoxt heap, sad this isre^tcd five 
times more. This ceronioay is called saptapadi op the SevS^SoM 
VV-heatho soTCa stepa havebeen hikea,the mamageiscomplete. X 
^est blesses the marnod <»uple and two or mow laarned womea 

t if S'™® are kept ap for four davs duriS 

which iMbmansaro fed and presents a4 gJren, At th^iaarriaj 

othor^dThtTbri toaching eafh 

other and tho bndo and bridegroom with thoir mothers and wstojs 

^ together. Before beginning to eat 

tod weddinl cakes 

Sn and Be tbom. Ho we ?er excellent tho dishes, 

e bridegroom a mother is boa ad to keep grumbling. The dinner ia 

^1!“ VAabuiitli one tt^ kvch mat Bfndq tAsm. Tt* 
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poor, bor Bbaro boa boon forgot t€B, and sho is Btarying of hnn^^ 
0« tbo foarth day tlinje-eomered pieces of paper with fiowera callOtt 
or brow-horDsare tied to the brows of the bridopworo and 
bride. Wearing these tnarriflgo efowna they go to a teraplay pay 
their devotions to the ffCrtl, end ret am home. On the fourth night 
o£ the tnairiage the bridogrooai dresses himself and about three in 
the morning runs off to his own bouse with some ■valuable orticlo 
belonging to the bridc*s family. The bride's people go and bring 
bitn back. Next day the bride’a mother richly dressed raises on 
her head a plate with red water, a pair of meb-high bmps and 
flowera^ and carrieft it frotn the middle of the house to the god-room ^ 
and brings it back to the middle of the honBe, When she earries the 
water and lamps^ her hrotbor holds aerofls her head a drawn sword 
with a lemon fixed in ite point. This is called hormta or 

carrying the red water piste. In retam for performing tbia ©eremony 
the bridegTtMJtn^s mother presents the bride's mother with a robe mu 
bodice. After the red water and lamp have been carried tbe bride* 
groom, bis father and mother, and other members of his family, aro 
made to sit in a lino. The bnda's father brings a square basket, 
some red coloored liquid, and a bodice^ I or a few seconds, be seata 
tbe bride in the lap of each person m the row, holds the basket 
over the head of each person while tho bride is sitting on hig 
or her lap, and each time ^urs a little of the coloamd water into 
the basket. Through the holes in the basket the iXflonrod wiiter 
dwp on tho heads of thosa over whom the basket is held. ^^Tiile 
he holds the basket the brido^s father says in Sanskrit, ^ I havo 
careil for thb girl like a son natil she is eight years old^ 1 now 
make her over to yon for the use of yonr son (or brother). Gnard her 
like a friend.* ’WTien the bride's father lias inished addrosaing a)I 
ho bursts into a loud ciy, mourning that hig daughter has passed 
out of his charge. Some Mbers $o thoroughly loose self-contml 
that they have to he taken away by force. Then the hridegi™tii*s 
party take the bride with them to their house with great rejoicing. 
On Ihs fifth day the brido*s pnrt^ give a great feast called the 
mi mat to Brahmans and to tbe bridegroom's party. On the sixth 
day, thfl faridogroom'a ^ return feast to the bride's party 

called the mart mavani dinner. On tbe eeventb day after the morning 
meal tbo bridegroom and his party set oil for their village* In tho 
evauing of tho same day Gondhalis are called and made to danca 
in honour of Aml>a Bhavdni or some other family goddesa.^ On 
Uasaivi, Divdli and other feasts the bride's femily sends for the 
bridegroom and gives him a rich dinner and a present of clothos. 
On other days the bridogroom's family does the same to the bride. 

When a girl come® of age, friends and relations ate icM and 
tbe bridegroom's friends drench hfni with rod water. Tbo girl 
is made tb sit in an omamontal shod and three dayi are spent in 
rejoicing. During these three dap the bride's friends and relations 
bring her presents of cooked food. On tlie fourth day all are 
entd^ined at a great dinner. On the fifth the bride is feasted at 


I Doftaild ariE girca under the of 
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the bridogroom^a houm and they retire together* This is called the 
phata^hoMuin or fruit-beariag. Next tlay the bride‘a father gives 
a graad oulertaiDnieat, which is called tho fnan'ikjaiidafa or the 
foUowiiig dsy^'s eotortaioixieDt. The brido*s party go to their 
houses and the ceremony ends< Afterwards daring each monthly 
aickDc?ss^ the girl sits ont^ide of the hoase or in the back-vard, and 
does not come into the hoaso or touch any f iimiture or grajn^ Mon 
and women, especially pioiia men and women, will not It^ok at 
a woman daring her monthly sickness. If they clumiirc to see liar 
or eren to hear her Foico they batbe^, worship their gods, or tako 
fooiL Wlieii all have dinod some one takes food to the sick woman 
Md learn it in the outer shed or courtyard where the woinan cafes 
it In the three days during which her sickness lasts, a wotnan is 
forbidden to bathe, change her clethas, or tench any one else, or even 
to speak with another woman in her courses. On the fcurLh day 
ehe bathes and comes into the hocse, bofc does not ceok, go into tho 
god-room, or to iich any f amituro ora eli Ud in arms* On the fifth day 
after anointing herself the woman is free to lead her ordinary life* 
After a woman hecomeH aged^ which generally happens wheri she is 
about fort^-oight, every year, on the bright fifth of Bhtidrapiiil or 
Septemb^j a day known as or tho Seer's Fifths she 

won^hipaytbe sevea ss^es tlmt is the seven stara in the Great Hear. 
^ ipjis ceremony makes a woman perfectly clean. Bho will net speak 
P^to a wfman in her ineuthly sicknesSp or look at her or hear her 
I voice of even hear her spokon of* 

I second months of a woman^s first pregnancy 

I noLhiag is done.^ In the third month she is secretly given a new 
I greerr bodice and Or diiiucr* iTiis b called (Af.) or 

■ An//aU'airAa (K.) that is the ^ret bodice. In tho fourth month any 

■ food (a woman longa for is given her^ and m the fifth month a yellow 
I robe 'anil bodice are publicly given her, she is decked with hiida 
I not with blown flowers an<f feasted. Nothing is dene ixt the sixth 

■ inontlL Id the seventh month she is given s green robe and 
H budii;^ and a gwd diimer. In the eighth month the ceremony of 
H rassJng a thorn to thci end of the braid of hair is held with much show* 

■ Nothing b done in the ninth month. On several occftsions between 
'■ the fifth and ninth months of a woinaa^'s pregnancy, she is anointed, 
1 ornamentod, richly dresit^j perfumed, and decked with flowers. 

, I She is sometiines cb^sed like a Muhammadan womanr sometimes like 
I a Ling/iyat woman^ and sometlines like a or Yiinj or some 

I other caste woman* She is sometimes dressed in a red robe and a 
black bodice and feasted at six iu the moraing; in a black robe 
I and a red bodice and feast^ at noon; in a rad gold-edged robe and 
yellow lK>dice and feasted in the evening} in a dark robe and white 
bodice and feasted at midnight; or in a white robe an J a red bodice 
and feasted by moonlight, 

AYheu sick is on the point of death, ho is, if possible, shaved, 
if not, he b bathed and wiped Tho sect-marks are painted 


* Ill tS© cue ^of 4 woman w>w> haA h»l hvcrJ ciiiLdrcn Ebi^ icvontli md 
■ontb QvivmcDiM am diKpenoed iritt. 
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witU wLita <2art!i or gfunehandan and tbe body is stainpod with the 
BhTtmudm iicHibj, tha thaira or dison^ and the ^hnnkh or coneb-shell. 
No GaoiLil or redpowder brow-markH are pul oa. He is laid on a 
clean mattresa which is spread near tbe door in tho womon^s room 
or central hall on a spot whicb Lb cowdunged, and strewn with 
blades of thesacrod d^rhh grass. When be is laid down be is mndo 
to flip a few drops of tho or Sto cow-giftflj nrinCj dung 

iDilk> cuidflj and clarified butter, take awnj hi a smaller sins 
he is also asflde to give to Brabmans a cow and some money. Tho 
more deadly Bins, morder, cow-killii]g_, and spirit-drinking, cannot 
ho doanfled, bome Brahmans sit by reading aloud sotno roligious 
bouk, and relatiaus repeat the DamD of thft god Vishnu ia the djinir 
mau B ears. \Vlien life is giiaa, the Tvoaien raise a cry, tho bodif is 
WMh^, and the gkrimndm tnarks are made on tbe forehead, arms, 
and cheaL A bamboo and grass tiier b made, two earthen pots are 
breught, and fire b consecrated and placed in one of the pots, 
rbo l^y IS stripped of its clothes and bid on the bier. A new 
cloth ifl brenght and from one end a piece abont two inches broad 
ralM the cosjHi or doth is form This shroed-ond is knotted 
m the middle and its ends are tied together and worn round tho 
chief monnier’s nede. The rest of tho new doth is wrappod reand 
the body, and a cord b passed round the cloth, the body, and the 
bier to keep the whole tether. When the bier is ready two stones 
are picked up oue of which b laid under part of the twine tiedretind 
the body, and tho twine is cut with the other Btono. The lower atone 
ifl throT^ supposed to be posaessed with 

'^bom aomo by inns have 
bM said, hf t the bier on then- shonlders. The chief mourne r wal ks in 
^nt holding the earthen fire-pot and with the doth or triwim tied 
half™ to tho burning gro and tho bior baot 
do^ivn and tho ch«f mournerdrops into the dead mouth a few greiiis of 

bearers change ihosa 
M ♦! ^ behind and those behind coming in front, and Ln this 

^md^h !^^ burning ground At the buhiing 
ground three amall boles are made in tho ground and tliree siuaU 

ES ^ ?ea*™nm seeds, and a few blades of the saei-Jd 

dariA grass are put into the boles and over them tbe pile is mb^^ 
&mphor, Baa^woodtmd perfumes are laid on the** pile, 'ITa* 
^dy IS placed on it with the hrad towards the sou^h. After ' 
hynins hnre been repeated by a Brdhman prioBt, the son seta li™ tl 

He" filf T" near tb^ 

with water the se^nd of the two earthen pots, which were 
bought Bwn aftor the dL>atb, makes a hole b the not ^h tU 
I»int of the life-stone, and taking tho pot on his sboiildorwalks three 
times round the pile with his left baud towards it at each 
piercing a fresh hola At the end of tho third miinJ r j ^ ™ 
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aw bnrnt four men of dong'b, ono of which ig placed near tha 
head, tha second and third near tho hands, and tho fourth near 
the feet. Children noder three ate generally barJe<l. An ai3<retiCj 
w^tever hm ia baried. The body k placed sitting m a pit. 
a largo qaantity of sait and onisEard are thrown in, and the bole is 
hllei A holy layman, wbo h not an bat has kept tho 

sacrod fire always alight, is not carried on a bier, but placed on a 
cart deoked with l<saves and Mowera, and drawn by men and bollocks 
to the baming ground and tbare burnt as in ordinary oases, Iq 
the botise of memming, if the dead has loft a sou, on his retam from 
the baraing ground, the ohief laonmer, in the floor of the women's 
boll close to whore the body was laid, digs a hole about a foot deep 
and keeps a lamp bnming in tho hole day and night for ten days* 
Tho shraud^strin or ^aatia and the life-stono are laid near thei light. 
Close to the hole about a foot from the ground a nail is driven into 
the wall and two threads are let down from the nail into two small 
earthen vcssolfl, the nne w'itb water the other wiih milk. Daring 
tlia noit ten daye, before) he beginn hia taeab, the chief maumer 
rarriee a morsel of cooked rice from his diah, aud laya it before the 
lifo-stonqy pours water on it, and throws the water on the house-top. 

On tjj/e first, third, fifth, and seventh days alter a death, the olilaf 
moura^ fasteua the shroud-strip or tatna round hia neck, holds 
tho li^-atcnc in hia right hand, and goes to the burning ground. The 
buravbonea are gathered from the afsbos of the funeral pile, WBflhijd 
nndmurified by sprinkling oow’a urine on them, and the whole 
of tie ashes are thrown into a pond or other water. A hundred 
potyfuU of water are poured on tho spot where the body was htimt, 
andf then a thn!e^;omered mound is misod, lie chief itiouraer 
fiii* On the north side of the triangle with his fhco towards its 
has?. The life-stono is set in tho middlo of the mound. A 
se^nd stone representing Rudra tho destroyer is sot in the eastern 
conier, and a third stone representing Ydm tha god of death is set 
in tho western corner. Small earthen vessels abont an inch high 
and three indies round with covcni on them and large and small 
fti^ are set before tho three atones. A few seaunum seeds, a few 
.^ins of yellow rico and grem, a cotton thread and a pair of dongh 
' shoes are laid before the throe stones. This ceremony is cnlM 
tho osfAf saachayan sArdddAa or tho bone-gathering ceremony. 
Tho burnt bones ate then put into an eartlien pot, which is carried 
to some socied river and thrown into it h rem the Erst to tho 
tenth day after the death the chief mourner goes ont of the village 
to some temple or othor dean place, with the shroud-strip or ea»ui 
round hia neck and the life-stone in hia hand and setting t he 
lifo-stono on the ground, on tho first third fifth seventh and ninth 
days, lays before it a ball of cocked rice or dough, some aesaiuum 
seeds, and somo water, and retorns borne. On tho tenth day the 
ceremony held on the boao-gathering day is repeated. On the 
eleventh day comes the trrithotmrga Or bnU-freeing ecremony, 
when the chief moutiior holding the tail of a bull in his left hand, 
and water, sacred gi^s, and sesamuin seed in his right hand, says 
'I sot this bull at liberty in tho namo of tho deceased, may it save 
him,* and throws tho water, sacred grfiSS, aiid sesamum seed on the 
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gTOundr Then comes tho tkahi or first pore daj sacrifice. Aflu^r 
tkat funeral rites aru porforined in honour of the Vmuf^an or the band 
of VasnSp ijudra^stii or the baud of RudraBj and Sho<to^h^tj{in 
ortho band of sbtoeii deifcioa* In honour of the oij^hfe, 

in hobour of the Jtudmgtm ole^^on, and in honour of Shotinshanan 
airteei) Brihinanfl are oalled^ their feet are wa^ihed^ they ai^ fedj 
and money is given them. A man who caimot feed ao manj 
Brahmans lays eighty eleven^ and alxteen pebbles id rowflj Bet4i a 
little rico and dough beforo theni^ bows before themj and thrfiws 
them a way. On the twelfth oOmes the jffip'ad or the ball- 

uniting ooremouy. Sis Erdhmans are Bsfecd to dine. ITiree round 
balls of boiled rioo are made to ropreaont the gTCftt'gmndfatlier^ 
the grandfather^ and the father of the dead; and a long oblong ball 
to represent the dead. Several hymns aro repeated^ the long hall 
ia cut in threo and each of tlio threo parts ia mixed into Oiw o£ the 
three round balls as a eign that the dead liaa been gntherod to hi.3 
fathets. From this day the fat her^ grandfiatherp and great-grandfather 
of tho monmer are alone reckoned his iinEuedinto anreatorii!^ His 
groat-great-graTidfatherj by ofFering a hall of flour iustefwl of nco 
called the heaven-opening or pdlhejja^ is raised from being 

one of the immediate ancaafcora. On the thirteenth the cliief inonruer 
performs certain religions ceremonies outaide of the Umji and 
conies home. A pestle is set in the front yard, and ho is made to 
sit on it with his Wdc tu the housOp when some one of the family 
pours from beliind oil and warm water over his head. Ho comes 
into the honsop bathoSp sips a few d^paof tho live cow-^fts, puts on 
a new thn^> and worahipa Ganpiitt.. When the worship of GanjMiti 
is overi oue of the marriea woman of tho family waves a ono-wieked 
lump retiud the chief moumer^a face. The ceremony coda mth a 
dinner to Brdhmans. During the first thirteen days after a death 
tho momhers of the family eat nothing sweet and do not worship 
their house gods. On the fourteenth sweet food is cooked and 
oaten by all. During the first year after a death in every memth 
on the new-moon daj^ and on tho lunar day on which the d^^aih 
happened^ a memorial ceremony or mind-rite is held. After the first 
^*ear during the lifetime o£ any son of the deceased the death-day 
is marked by keeping hia anniver^ry evuiy year in the dark luilf of 
Jihdtlmpnd or September. For ungirt boys and unwed girls no 
mind-ritefl or Mhrd tidhs are performed. The only ceremony in the coao 
of an ascetic is on tho first day. AU Eriihinaiia arc careful to 
hold memorial serriees in honour of their parents and other family 
elderSp as well as in honour of thoir more respected chief priests. 
The dark half of BAddrapnd or Sept-omher-October by Ilrdhuinna 
Called or the Bpiritrznoijth and by J^Jarathas a 

corruption of nmA/ifuya a Fanctuary Or .plaoo of refngOj is set apart 
for offering fancral cakes, balla, ancl water to tho spirits of the death 
On the day in dark which Corresponds to a malo 

parent's death-day, the mourner offers funeral halisp cakes, and water 
to the spirit of tho deftd and feeds two or more Bnihnions, This is 
in addition to the memorial service on the yearly death-day. In tho 
case of a mother or of lemale anoostora the death-day is alono 
obficrvod, Ko service ia held on the niaAdi that m tho lunar day in 
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dark Eftiwiraifwiirf whicli coirospontlsj to the lunar day in which tho 
death took place. Mothens and female anoostors who died before 
their hiiKbauds, besides the yearly death-day, are honoarcKi with a 
special aervico on the dark niath of or September- 

October which is known as the aruJAatjdnrttrami or the tiawidowed 
ninth. On this day the chief mouninr calls two or more BdLhnifliis 
and two or more widowed women, feeds them, and gives them 
clothes and money. Ftmeral balla^ cakes, water, turmeric, and red-- 
powder are ofTared to the spirit of the deaA On tho fifteenth of 
dnrk EAddrajjfid or Septomter-October balls, cakes, and water are 
offered to the spirits of all the elders and two or moro Br^mana 
are fecL Thia is done by every BitHimnn whose father is dead. 

To find tho proper day and honr for holding mind Or waAdi feasts,^ 
several puzzling calcnlations havo to be made. Tho solar day 
begins at sunrise and ends at tho next sunrise. This is not the 
ease with lunar days. The time token by the moon to go round 
the oarth is divided into thirty tUhh or Innur days. Tliese days 
are nombored from one to fifteen during the first or bright half of 
the moon, and again from one to fifteen during the second or dark 
half of the moon. On account of tho different positions of the moon 
with regard to the earth the length of the lunar days varies. At 
the same time for social and festival purposes the date of tho 
lunar day or tho age of the moon at sunrise on any Solar day ia 
held to he the lunar date of the day> though the lunar day may not 
actually twgin till some time after sunrise. iTitis if at sunrise on 
Sunday the first of Januaty the lunar day wns the bright fifth, 
though the sixth lunar day may begin within an hour after sunriso 
the whole day until sunrise on hlonday^ for social nnd Festival 

S upposes, is the bright fifth. The bright sixth hegiiiB with Hunrise on 
londny^ If the sixth lunar day haa been completed and the seventli 
has begtiti l>efore sunrise on Monday^ the sixth luoar day is dropped 
and Monday is called the bright oeventh. On tho other hand if, as 
happens about once a month, the sumo Iuhelt day is running both at 
Sunday and ^fonday sunrise both of those days aro counted as the 
bright fifth. TliiB rule applies for social and festival but not for 
\ ftincml purposes. For funeral purposes Happosingaunrise on Sunday 
I tho 1st of January Ml on the bright fifth of the moon and the hrij^ht 
sixth began at eight in the morning, if a man dies between sunrise 
and eight, he is held to havo died on Sunday the bright fifth, and 
the bright fifth is his death-day. If he dies after eight his death- 
\ day is the bright sixth. Memorial eervices should bo performed 
l>ctwt*en 1-13 and 3^3G ia the afternoon which is called the 
apcirflnhakdl Or afternoon tioie^ If theJunardeath-day is not euiTent 
hut begins soon after and lasts till the next afternoon IheBomoe 
should bo put off till the next afternoon. If, which rarely happens, 
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the lunar death day ends hcfops tho nCit afternoon the aeim^ 
should be held the day before, K’o esrrioo la held for an ascetic 
either on the coiresponding lunar day of dark BUkdra^da or on 
All Saints’ Day on the BMdraptid no-moea. A Inyman^s death-day 
is called hia ihraddh or anniTorsary day, the Itinnr day of d^k 
Bhodtiipada or Septomher-Octoher cor responding to ids death-day 
ifl caUed his pait^h or fortnightly day. An ascetic’s death-day is 
called his punya iifAt or holy-day. An asceUc’s momoi^ nto must 
ho performed during the afternoon of the solar day at whose sunrise 
his lunar death-day was current. 

A birth or a death makes a family impure for ten dny^ During 
the ten unclean days they perform no religious ceremonies, do not 
go into the god-room, or touch the furniture in the honse, or any of 
^eir friends, or cook fooA During those days men and widows 
make thoir brow-marks only of white earth and black charcoal 
withoot eandal-pasto or riedpowder. Married women use neither 
turmeric nor ledpowder. Nothing aweet is eaten. Should the 
death-days of their parents or other relations fall during the tea days 
of uncleanaesa, they are not kept, but they keep them on the day 
they become pure. So long as they are impure they neither give nor 
receive anything in charity, or study, or teach religions hoo!^ On 
tho day they become pure, they bathe, sip a few drops of cow’s nrino, 
and eat sweets, and tha men chauga thoir snened thread- If a birth 
or death takes place in a family several degrees removed from tho 
common ancestor, the impurity lasts only three days, a day and 
a half, or half a day ncoording to the distance of the degree, If the 
relationship is very remote, they bathe on hearing the news of the 
death and arc pore. If a person not related to thu fanuly in which 
a birth or death has taken place touches a prson in mourning he 
baths and is pure. Until he bathes he can ueilher eat nor drink. 

When Mildhvns meet before meaU one asks tho other ‘ Are you 
cp ? ’j tho other answers ’ I am, are you f ’ If Mddhvaa meet after 
tho dinner boor ono aska ' Have you dined! ’} the other 
nos were ' Yra, havo you f ’ 

In their houses yonng women arc so closely gnardod by mothoru 
and sisters-in-law that thoy dare not speak even with female 
Tisitota, But when the young women go to draw water, they 
sp^ freely with their friends and tell other women all that goes 
on in their honsca. They send moseagea to their parents, 
sisters, and brothers, without the knowl^ge of their huabauds, 
mothers, or sisters-in-law and with a strict caution not to let their 
husband’s people know. A MddhTa, if bo chooses, may many tho 
sister or sisters of his wife either during her hfo or after her death. 
On the other hand women are not allowed to marry thoir husbands' 
hrethers, either during their first husband’s Ufo, or after hia death. 
Il is characteristic of tho people of Dhilrwdr, high caetna and low 
costos alike, nover to give a straight answer but as far as possible to 
answer by a question, Thus to the question ‘Have you seen Tukd- 
ram? ’ tho usual answer takes the form of MMien did I soo 
him?*, 'Who told yon that 1 saw him?', ‘Why should 1 see 
him ? * Did yon tell mo to see him ? ’, ' How could I see him ? 
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Dqring* * Shrivan op .TqIj-A ugust pairenia of aliuoat all clasBes nsk 
tlioir loarriod daagbt^jra to their The Jaaglvters spend a 

few dftya with tbcir parentsp sro fenatedj presented with a robe and 
a bodice, and sent back to their hnsl^iands. 

Among ilddhvaa when a relation comes whom they have not met 
for long, Ijb 13 gireo a good dinnerp and presented with clothes and 
other articles and sweetmeats^ Before presents of clothes are made 
the giver has always to mark the robe or the waistcloth with 
redpowdep* No ono will take the present of a cloth unless the 
giver has marked it with red, A woman who has lately been confined 
^ presented with two hodicea, one fer the mother and the other for 
the child. Besides the second hodice the babe is presented with a 
smull jacket, a cap, an armless cloak called and 2^, (Re.l). 

To widows no bodice is given and no red marks are made on the 
robe. On all marriages^ coming of age, and meetings after the birth 
of a child, in the chief womari'a bp some rice and betel, a couple of 
pbntains, and a cocoaomt are laid, and she ia given a bodice. This 
is called the mdiiu^rnhona or lap-filling. In spite of the Brahmans" 
dislike of Islam and of Muhammadans they lay sugar and fruit 
before the or mininture biers of Hasan and Husain in the 

yearly Jloharam festival. 

If a Brahman diea, none of the Brahmans of the same street can 
eat or drink till the body bus hoen taken awaj^,^ On the return from 
the bnming gronndp the houfe of monming is often the iioeiiecf a 
confused struggle for a share in the presents^ 

When children get a mall-pox, chic ken-posc, or measles, their parents 
fileep apart for nine days. At the end of tbo nine days, pitchers full 
of water are poured over the steps of the templo of Dnrgavva the 
goddess of cholera* Gram soaked in water, a cocoanut, a plantain, 
turmeric, and radpowder, and boiled rics mixed with curds garlic 
and onions,are laid before the goddess, and lighted camphor is waved 
round her. When any member of the family is suffering from fever 
or sore^eyes tbo married people sleep apart. 

During the last ten or hfteen years the younger men have given 
up many old religious ohservaiicefl,^ The women still keep to their 
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^ PerbHpa from tha want of any strong cute nrgaiiia&Uaa Xhi U^hvoa compard 
dnfiivoundity with lUMt elnaBcs in tliu of canyiag the ileoA They moke the 

corryuif; ot the a nsattor of hire- iutteod of a token rtraefc and ayinmthy for 
thn niourti«r». If a death happciu in a jHWr family no udghbourB oTv to ho found. 
Tiioy hide Of mn oU or refaso to onawer if naked to help. Tho few who ooim 
danitid Sif. to Srf, (Hi. I -4) and will not lift tha bddy ttU the UlOOey W p«d_ U 
tho family U poor, rich ucighbooTl hA'i^ to help tholii to pay tho hearero, Agomi 
whan a rich naan dies, the pHaata atmggle for a place oa carriers^ tempted by tha 
hope of fee* ol £$ to £4 (Ea. Se^4e|i which ora aomatimeA pVen. 

* Tha folio wing oro aorao of the chiof rrii^oua eban^ that have taken place ^Ong 
tha yocingor men of the Midhva Ikrtt. Mort of the yonoget mtn do not ol^Fvn 
faata and take their nanol mtaJa wn on the Ekddat^ii OF lunOT eleventh* of 
bright and dork Adidtih or July and rnrfit or November which ot^her \lAdhT^ 
■tnctly otwei^a u great fast days* The yonnMr men do not apply any of tbo 
:e«ctanan uiaHt* eacept the black Hue and red round paste mark ^ tbo mw. 
Tljoy do not mind if they do not get tha holy-water to rip, ami when firlhiaiu 

E rieeta arc ooU^ to dinei tlioy do Got -ftok the pri^ti’’ pernaiaaiDn to take tnair maaJap 
at begin to rat whether the prieit bu bc^ to eat or not* Soaie of tho yomiii^ 
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dfl pmctitfM. The Mdflhvns allow cliild marrlAge and polyRamy, 
they forbid widow uuirriage, and polyiindiy is nntnown. 

The MAdhTBS are not Iwund toffether iw a btsly. The hmI 
indtidcB many faction b whose metiibcre settle their owa aMiJil 
disputes. When a di-spnte goes before the chief pnftit or weaMii, he 
does ona party and receives the arnuunt of the fine as a present. 

Ho occasionally puts an offender out of tho sect but tbo offetidor is 
generally allowed to oome back if be pays a lino. During the last 
twenty years tho power of the caste to enforce its rules bos grown 
Tory weak. The power of the high priest to settle disputes is not 
questioned. But the high priest is on lour and tho loial priests pay 
more hoed to gathering fees than to healing disputosi 

Ten years ago Mddhva priosts never sent their boys to Govern - 
ment schools, 'fheit parents or other relations taught them Einuskrit 
until they were sisrioon to twenty years old. Uuriag the hist too 
years the practico of sending their boys to Government flchools has 
bocome general. About one por cent have given up their priestly 
calling and taken to Goveranient or private service, ploading, and 
moneylonding. The laity have always boon eager to send their 
boys to achool. A few send their girls to scbool, but no girls stay 
after they are nine or ten. They are a rising class. 

Sma'rt-Bha''gTratS are found all over tbo district. They 
speak KAuarese. Tlia niiinos in eommon tnw among men iiro iliu- | 
tandbhat, Rudrabhat, VimpAkshablwt, ShaiikfttAppa, and SfulA^ 
shivarayn j and among women GangaliAi, NAgubAi, and Ihlrvatibai. 

They have no snrnamug. Timir chief family*gctd is Kbiv aud their 
chief family-geddoBO is Parvati. A male SniArt lirAhmau is no* 
cognized by tho boriEontal anudaUpaato mark and a red dot on bis 
forehead, by thi clcannesaof hLs loin and shoolderclotlis, and by his 
peculiar way of wearing tbetn ; and a woman by the horizontal nal 
mark on her brew ond thu cleanness of her robe and bodice. They 
are generally fair aud gisidlooking. Most of tbem live in liousca 
of the batter class two or mure storeys high with walls of brick aud 
flat roofs. Tho bouses are dean, neat, and well-cared for. They 
keep one or two cuts and somotimeB cows and Bhe-bufTaloes. They 
are great eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is rico, pulse, 
and vEgotablea, and their special holiday dishes are sweet eakea 
mado of wheat, palse, sugar, and clarilicd butter. They do not cat 
animal food oveept at giwt sacrifices when they are obliged to 
kill a sheep and offer ita ffosh to the god of fire. Most of 
them drink no liquor hut a few who worship tho gfiddeas Ourga 
on Friday nights offer her liquor and themselves sip about two 
tea-spoonfuls. The men wear tho loin and shouldcreloth, a jacket, 
a turban, and shoes, and a few wear sleeveless coats, stockirgs, 
boots, and neckties in imitation of the English. The women wear 
a robe and a bodice. The plain end of the robo is tied rnnnd the 
waist and knotted; the upper middle part is folded Imckwanls and 
forwards about three inches broad and tucked in near tbo imvtl; the 
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lower nuMdle part is paBi?ed back betweeTi UiC feet and tnekod in 
at Uie waist beliini]; and the upper fmer end is carried from the 
loft side under the right am and thrown over the left shonlder and 
head so as to cover the chest and allowed to fall Ioosb on the right 
shouldor. The robe ia arranged so neDily that the full border shows 
from below iho right arm to tho loft shonlder and head. They 
mark thoir brows with redpowder or ku^ht^ mb water and turmerie 
on their brows cheeks hands and feot^ and tattoo sniaU dots on 
their foreheads ohooka and obins^ and flowers on thoir hands and 
feet. Both men and wonieii are clean and neat in their dresa. They 
have a good atoTo of clothes for daily wear and for special occasions. 
The men wear gold ear and finger rings and neoklacoe^ and the 
woiiioji Wear gold ear, noso^ and finger rings^ armlets^ braeeletSj 
wmstbandSj a^d silver anklets and chains. They ore hardworking^ 
honesty hot-tempered^ lM>spitabl 0 , and orderly. Most of the laymen 
nro moneychangers^ cotton and grain dealers^ and Govommont 
scrs'nntsj and mo^t of the priests live by honao service and alma- 
begging. They hold themselves equal la position to any local 
Bri^liiniLns. Strict Variliiinvs hold them inferior and will not take 
food from a 8 niiirt Brnhmanj bat especially of late years ordirtaiy 
Vaishnavs cat ainl drink with them. A family of five spends about 
£l LOdi. (Rs. 15) a month on food^aud about £2 (Rs 25] a 
year on dress,^ 'nieir house gooda are worth about £10 (Ra. 100 ). 
A birth coats about 10(Rs. 5)^ n thread-girding al>out £2 
(Rs. 2 U)> IV inarriaga abont £10 [Tta. loO]^ a coining of ago about 
£1 (Ra. 10) I a pregnancy about £1 {Ra+ 10 )^ and a death about 
£2(Rs, 20)* Asa class they aro religions. Tlieir family deities 
are Piirvati and Shiv and they also worship Ganpatij Vishnaj and 
otliGT Hi Eld u godSu nicy keep the regular Hiudu holidays;, the 
chief of which are ia March-April* Ugadi in April- 

J[ajj fliimu-naviimi in April-May* Ndg-panchami in August-* 
Soptemberj G{tn^h<i~€hixiuTthi in Scptomber-October, and Domra and 
Dimili in October-Novombor They make pilgrimages to Benares* 
Gukam* Pandharpur* R^meshvar^ anJTirqpatt. Their spiritual guide 
is Shankariichilrya^ They boliove in sorcery, witchcraftj and sooth- 
Bjiying. The sorcerers, witches* and soothsayers beloug to all classes* 
generally the lower dosses* and are consol ted when apNarpoa falls 
Bick or is cvertakon by misfortune. The sorcerers remove the sick- 
nesaor the ilUluck by "the help of some familiar spirit. They keep 
the sixteen Brahnianic sacraments or iHiu^frdr^ audiu their cuBtoma 
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anS obserrances do not differ from Yaislmav llriilimaTiB* CWld 
marriage and pK?lygiinij are praetiBod, wiclow-nuirriagio is forbiddeOj 
and polyandry h tiek 00 WQ. They are booed together m a body. 
Minor Boeial dispotes are aettlod by a majority of the caste and 
graver offences by their or spiritual teacher Sbankartlch^^a^ 

Any one diaobeying these decisions is pot out of caate. Of late 
years the power of the comTOunity is said to have declined* They 
send their boyg and girls to sohool. Their boys are kept at acbooJ 
till they can read and write and in some cases they are given a high 
education. The girls stay at school tQl they are nine or ten years 
old. At home they are taught to draw patterns in mttgoii or qimrtE 
powderj and something gf cooking and other honsework* They do 
not take to new pursuits and are a steady class. 

Golaks, or Bastards^ aro retinme<l as nunibering five and as 
fonnd in Gadag. There are two divisions of Golnksj Kund Qolaks 
and Band Golaks. The iltegitimate offspring of a Brihraan woman 
during her husband^s Hfetime is a Kuud Qolak and the cliildren of 
a Bi^bman widow iire Band Golaks. These people eat from 
Brilbmana. Other Brahmans neither cat nor marry with them. 

Ka'ltvas, also called Yojnrvedi or Pr^ltliam Slidkhl that is First 
Branch Breihinanfi^ are returned as lanmbering about 1^23 and aa 
found in DhdrwAr^ Bankapur^ H4tigak Karajgij Kodj Navalgundj 
RAnebeonnr, and Ron. They aro called PrAtlmm Shikhis becatiao 
they belong to the Orsthraueh of the white Yajarvod which ia called 
Kfitiva. They spet^k pore X&nareso. The names in common use among 
men aro Govindbhat, R4iiibhat., and Sakh^Lrambhat j and among 
women GaiigdMij^ Jdnakib^ij and RMhdbui. Their family-god is 
Jlailar^ who is the same as the Deccan S^ralhdrJ or Kbandohaj and 
whose chief shrine is said to be at Premipnr near Benares. They 
are divided into Vaishnavs and Smiirts. They have gotras or family 
stocks and a boy and girl of the same stock cannot intenuarrv. They 
are dark and stoutly mode. Most of them liva in houses of tlie better 
class one storey high with walls of brick and tiled rDofsn Their daily 
fond is ricoj pulse, and vegetables; and their special holiday di&hea 
arc 5west cakes made of wheat, pulse, su|ar, and clarified butter* 
They neither eat animal food nor drink liquor. In dress and 
ornaments they do not differ from Smdrt Brdhmsns. They are 
hot-temperedp hospitable, and orderly, hut neither liardworking, clean, 
nor neat. They arc priests* cotton and grain dealers^ and money¬ 
changers. Some are employed as cooks and water'CarrierB and a 
few as Government servants. In social position they rank with 
8m£rt Brahmans* A family of five spends about. £l SO#* (Rs, 15) 
a month on food and about £3 [Es. SO) a year on clothea. A bouse 
costs thorn about £30 {Rs. 300) to build and 4#* (Es. 2) a mouth to 
rent A birth costs about £2 10#* (Rs. 25), a thread-girding about 
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£5 (Bs* 50), a naairiagf? alwnt £^0 (Ha, 200)^ a girPs coming o! ago 
about £2 £0)j a pregnancy about £ I (Rs.lO)^ and a death about 

£4 (Ba* 40). As a class tli&j aro religious. In tbeir bouses they 
woTsbip stone images oE Sbir^ Viskou^ Gaopatir Sui^'a^ and Shakti, 
Their family god ^lailaror Malhiri isrepregootedas an oM man wilb 
ft long beard holding in bia bnud a or trideut and eiuokiug a 

hubblC'bubblH. His forehead is smeared with turmeriG po\rder, be 
rides a horse and is uccompBiuied bj his Tuistrees Kurabsttom a 
woman of the abepherd casts* and aeTsml dogs. The chief local 
Blirine of this god is at Gudguddiiptir in HATiebennnr* Beaidoa tho 
figures of this god the Oudgudddpur tcmplo contains a figure oE bia 
minister Heg Pradhiini who is said to be an incarnation of Vislmn, 
find another of the lady KurabattevEi, Tho tcmplefilBocontuins figures 
of dogs. Several beggars live in the temple and dress themselves 
with cotton and woollen rugs and call themselves Ydgga}As or dogs 
of the god- They bark at each other like dogs and ia return are given 
alms- Great merit ftcenies from feeding these human dogs.^ Kiinvas 
keep tho leading Hindu holidays and make pilgrimages to Vithoba 
sit Pandbarpur, Mah.^laksbmi at Kolhapur* Yen kataraman at Tirupati, 
and Yisbveshvfir nt B 0 iiaro 3 + They say that their forefather's 
teaehor was tbo sftgo Yddnyavalkya^ but they have no spiritual guide 
or jaru- Thej' keep the sixteen seiHsfcfirs or sacraments according 
to die rules of tho white Yii|nfved. Their customs and ritoa do not 
differ from those of Siu Art BrAhmans. Child-marriage and polygamy 
aro allowed^ widow-mnrriage and divorce are forbidden* and poly¬ 
andry ia unknown* I'hey aro bound together as ft body. Social 
disputes arc settled by men of the caste and any one disobeying 
the common decision is put out cf caste. They send their boys and 
girls to school* do not to new purenits* and are a steady class* 
Kanoj or Uppr India Brahmans are returned as numbering 
about 290 aud aa found in Dbarwiir, Bank^piir, Hiibli* Karajgij and 
Navalgimd. They take their name from KanoJ in Korth India. They 
claim to belong to the Augims* Barbaspatya* BhArmlvA]* and 
V^asliisbth ^oirm ov family-slocks. The uanics in common use 
among men are Balpras/idj Bhavadign^ Devidin* Devipmsid^ Gopi- 
nath* JaganuAth, Mid Sbankarprasdd j and among women JamouB* 
JAnki, L^hhimi* and Sundar. Their common snrnames are Agni- 
hotri* Eachape* BAl* Cbanbe* Dikshit* Kibe* Puthak* Shakta* and 
Triv^i. Persons having tho samo sdruames cannot infermarty. 
They speak the Brij language at borne and HiadustAm and impure 
KAuEireso out of doors. They are stronger and stouter than the 
local Deshastlis, They live in houses of the better class witb walls 
of brick or atone and tiled roof3- They are moderate eaters. Tbeir 
staple food is ri ce* wheat cakes* vegetables, and clarified b utter. They 
do not use flesh or in toxica ting drinks. The men wear a waistclotlij 
ft coat* ft shonidercloth* a tiirbanj and shoes ; and the women wear a 
petticoat and robe and a backleaa bodice called kdchU* Both men 
and women keep rich clothes in store for holiday wear. The 
Kanojs are generally cleanj hardworking* aud sober* hot vain and 
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font! of allow. Thoir innm cnlliug* ia eer^'Lcfi as aoldiefs an(3 
Sqtho hiir& take el to husljsndry anil soiiio to niOTioj- 
oliapgipg. They are roligiopfl, baring priesta belotigirtf^ to their owii 
castOi ati J making pilgrimages to Beoanes and AllahabatL They 
keep the leading Hindu holidays aad belioTe ip Borcery, wttoJicraffcj 
Rod soothiMijing* When a womain ia ip hiJHiur a mislwiffl is railed 
and cuts the narel cori The child is made to sock honey for the 
first throe duya Op the sixth day the women of the huiise wash their 
hnTid» in a mixturo of tnrufioric water and tedpowdor, and press 
them five times agomBt the walls oF the lying-in room. lu froiit of 
these hand-marks a golden imago of Satviii is sot op a simw^ with a 
sheet of hlapk paper, a reed pan^p and a pomegranato^ and it Is 
worshipped by the women of the house “with ilowei^ and red powder. 
ITic impurity caused by a birth lasts ten days* Buy^ are gjrt mih 
tho sacrfd thread betweep seven and triu On a day fixed as lucky 
by an usirologer the boy is shaved and for the last time eats from Ids 
mother^a plate sitting on her lap, Tho boy and hia fivtber are itmde 
to stand on a low wooden stool facing each other, with a cloth 
drawn between them. I'he priest repeats sacred verses^ the 
throw red rice, and tho doth is withdrawn. The priest gives tho 
boy a sacred thread t^^ wear. The lather seats the Ix^y on his lap 
and whispers into his rightear the holy sun-hymn or gttifalri^ and tho 
priest kindles a sacred fine. A feast is given to UraliTpars frioutls 
and kinspeople, ami the ceremony is over. Bijys are itiarried Ijetween 
fifteen and thirty* and girls bowoeu five and fiftoeiu On a lucky day 
the boy dressed in a fine suit of clothos wifh a marriago coronet tii^d 
to his brnw^ goes in procession with his friends and kips|Mnjple with 
music* to the bride’s. On reaching the bridc*s tho bridogrooni is 
tjikeu into the marringo-hnll and the bride is mado to stand in front 
of him* A curtain is held between them* and the priest repents mar¬ 
riage Bong^ and throws rice grams over the couple. "I'he priest kindlca 
the sacred lire, and the bride ami bridegroom throw clarifiiHl buttiir 
and frifMl rice i nto it. They walk six ti mes n>und tho fire* A t the o nH 
of the sixth turn ihe bride goes into the bouso, and with tcairs in 
her eyes takes leave of her homo* When sbe comes out bur father 
meaLions hia own and the bridegroom family-stock or ^^iraj and 
the bridegroomp after asking louvc of tho guestsj takes tho sevonth 
tnm ronntl the fire followed by tho briile. Jfext day a fesiHl ia given 
to Irienda and mint ions and the tnarringo is over. When ft girl 
comes of age she is unclean for four claysL On the sixth day she and 
her hnsband are bathed together, nud the family-priest kiudloB a 
sJicred firs and pours clarified butter and sesamiun-seed over it* 
The girk^s lap ig filled with a coconnnt, plantaiuB, datoSp Eilmunds, 
and sweat meets, some bant gnass is pounded, and her husl^and si;]nceKes 
a few drops of the juice down the girr^ right ncKStril, and friends 
and rulations aro feasted on wheat-cakes and curds* Any time after 
this the hoy and girl may begin to live together as huslwiud 
and wife- After tleath tho body h bathed in cold water aad 
Ifti<l on ft bier* The body is carried on the shotihlers of four 
R^tcmen and the chiof mourner walks before them carrying a fire. 
in his baud. On their way the bHirere set down tho bier, chauge 
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pluc^jp lUiJ pick a $ton& called aahma. On rctficking tlie bnmiDg 
^nniEiil tl>o cliiof lUuiirtier hm hia head and face Imr wbaved except 
the tei^knob and ojchrowaj and the dead is hnd oti the tiro and 
burur. When the body is nearly conauoied the chief monmer seta 
&ti etirthen pot filled with water en hia aheuldera and a man near hini 
nnikea a hole in the pot with the etonecalled the or life-atone. 

Thu chief meorner makea thiTO rounds and at each turn a fresh 
hole is pierced. At thu end of the third turn he throws the jar 
uTur hie headj beats his mouth with the back of his right hand, tttid 
calls aloud+ The ptarty bathe^ go to the house of the deceased wlicre 
cow"b urine is poured over their ]iau<b^ aod return to their homes- i>a 
the third day the ashes of the duad are gathered and thrown into 
wator^ and three dongh halls or jnmh are madej sprioklod with 
fiuwcrs and itdpowder^ and offered wheat-cakoa and^ curds. On 
tho tenth day ton dough IhiIIs am made at the burning ground^ 
nine of which are thrown into water nod tho tenth is offered to crows. 
0» tlie eleventh day the family of tho decoded bathos uud becomes 
pure. On the twelfth day comes the va/undb or ball-uniting. Ati 
oblong hiW is made representing the deoeaaedi and three mtind 
balls representing his father^ gmiidfather^ and great-grandfather; 
then the bill of the dceeasetl is dridded into three and each part 
is II ill tod with the three round halls. On the thirteenth friends and 
Telutions are asked to dine at tho house of raoumingand nresent 
tho chief niouraor wdtii a turban. They are bound togctlier by 
a strong caste feeling. Their social disput^^s are settled at caste 
Idee tings and any one who disnhoya a common decision is put out 
of caste. They sentl their children to school;, tako to new pursuits;, 
and am a steady class. 

Earha^da'^S or ualtvefl of Karhi[id in SdtAm, am returned as 
nuiiiberidg about ^39 and as found in 0hArwhr_^ Bankapurj FJiingab 
Hiibii, Kamjgi, Kalghatgi, aud Navalgund. Their head-quartern 
are at the meetiutf of the Krishna and Koiiia rivers in ^atdra. In 
UhdrivjlT they are settled aa traders and Gevemment servantap Their 
dress and way of living differ little fmm those of Chitpivans. In 
Sdtiim and KolliApur Karhiidds eat and marry with Vaishnav 
Deshasths ; in Dharwdr the two classes neither eat together nor 
intenuarry. Formerly the practice prevailed among the Karh^id^ 
of Securing tho favour of their honse-geddes^ Mahhlokshmi by 
poisoning a human victim at some great festivalj as on Da^am or 
/AVufip* The pmclICO ia believc<l to have been given up^ but some 
people are still shy of dining with a Karh^da. Their customa and 
rites differ little from those of CliitpAvans. Their spiritual teacher 
is Shankarfichdrya to whose repmsent&tivo tliEy make money 
preaenta when ho visita the district. TTiey send their children to 
Bchool, take to new piirsuitSi and are r rising class, 

KonkanastllBjala oral led Chitpa VailS*nm relnmod us number¬ 
ing about 1449, and ua found all over the district -Moat of them seem 
to have come to Dlmrwir since its conquost by IMliiji Bdjirao or 
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Nanaafibeb Peahwa id 1753In appcaianco they are fair ami sslr^Dclcrp 
Tlieir axpreesiOTi is lively, tbe eyes largio und often gray* the face 
oral, the nose high, the fipa tbio, the coeek-boneH lew, the cheeks 
rounds the bead liair long with a niddj tunji and the face hair thick* 
Most of the women have weak eyes. They speak Marathi at horne^ 
and impnro Kdnarese with the people of tba distnct- They Itre iit 
housea one storey high with walls of brick and tiled or flat roofs. 
They are great eaters and good cooks, llieir daily food is ricOj 

E olaej clarifled bnttcrj battenmlkj and regetabies^ and their special 
oliday dishea are sweet cakes inudo of wheat flour fiagar and 
Bpiccs. Their exceeding fondness for spiced and boiled butter¬ 
milk has gircn them the name of butlenDilk-meo kadhi (il.) or 
paldi'a^ (K\), They cat no animal food except at great saeriiicea 
when they offer a sheep to the god of firCj and eat part of the offering. 
They drink do liquor* The men wear loia and shouLdercIoths, a 
jackctj a coat* a hcndBcarf or a torhan, and shoes f and the womeTi a 
robe and a bodice They are thrifty^ crafty, and peraereriugj cringing 
if a favour has to be gainedi proud and overweening when in power. 
Some aro landowners^ others arc traders^ and a largo number are in 
Government service* ITiey are proaperons and successful* They 
claim equality with DesbastbSj, but tbo Desbasths do not admit 
their claim^ As a rule the DhArwd.r Desbasths, especially those of 
the MAdhva eectj do not eat from the hands of Chitpdvans* A faniily 
of fire apends about £1 [Rsh IS) a month on fooih A house coata 
about £50 (Rs. 500) to build and about 4 it, (Ra, 2) a month to rent. 
The furniinrs is worth ahont £20 (Rs. 200)^ and their servants and 
animals cost them about £10 (Rh. lOU) a year* A birth costs aboufc 
£1 {Bs* 10)j a thread-girding about £3 [Rs. 30)^ a marriage about 
£20 (Ra. 200), ft girPs coming o! ago about £1 {Rsh a pro^^- 
nancy about £l I Uj. (Rs. 15). and a death about £2 10 a (Rs. 25)* As 
a class they are religious. They keep the sixteen Hindu Manstkdr 3 
or sacrumeutsj and their customs and rites differ Uttb from those 
of the Smarts. Their caste feeling is strong but tiiDong tho 
younger members it is declining. Social disputes are settled by 
their pitru or spiritual guide ^lankardchiirjft whose locui repre- 
aentutivo lives at Sankeshvar in BclgEiUDi* Any one dLsobeying the 
t^cher'a decision is put out of caste. They send their boys find 
girls to schooh t^ako to new' pursuits^ and are a rising class. 

Sarvarias are rotnrued as numbering about fifteen^ and as 
found only in DlntrwAr* Their ancestors belonged to Upper 
Indift and are said to have settled in DUArw^r al>Dnt seventy" 
five years ago. They speak llindustAui at home and Xdnarese 
abi^ad. The names in commoQ uso among men are RdmprasAd, 
Shi vial pmsndj and Vonkatprasfld; and among women GangAbtlij 
JamnAMi^ and TulBAbAi* They have no surunmes. Their household 
gods are MahAdov and Gftnpati; aud their household goddesses 
k allemma and Lakshixii. Yallftnima^s chief Bhrine is near Savadatti 
in Dolgaiimj and Lakshmi^s is in iLolhApur. They have nodiviaioiis. 
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They are strongs abont^ and comoiaiidiii^. They Vite in bouses of 
sunburnt bricky Tind tiled roofe^ gemerallj one-BEOKsyed, clean, and 
’well-tared-for They DsTO moderute eatery and good eookfln Their 
daily food ig rice, wlieat-breafl, TCgetables, tnilk, canl^,and darifiod 
butter; and their special holiday dishes am flweot cakes made of 
whca^Hourj coarse sugnr^ and pulse. They neither eat dcsh nor 
drink liquor. The men wear the loin and shoalderelDthe^ n jaeket^ 
a coat f&Uing to the knecs^ a headsciarf^ and ahoes. The women wear 
a robe and a Dodice^btifc do not pasa the skirt of the robe back between 
their feet. Both men and women am neat and clean in thoir drees. 
Their widows do not shave their heads like other Brdhman widows* 
The men wear ea-rriogs made of gold and set with pearls and gold 
finger rings; and the women wear oar finger and nose rings^ arnilelSj 
wristlets, noeklaoes, and waislbands. They are honest, eloao^ neat^ 
har<lworking, and hospitable, but hot-tempered and quarrelsomai 
Many are landholdem and traders^ some are Government scrvaqtSj 
and a few nrei priests* They rank among Gaud Btithmsns. A family 
of five spends about JEl 10^. (Rb. lo) a month on fond and about £2 
lO^tp (Bs. 35) a year on dress- A house costs about £20 (Bs. 300) to 
build^ and about 3s. (Be. 1) a month to rent, and the value of their 
house goods is about JElO (Ha- lOO). A birth costs about £3 
(Rs. 30) p u thread-girding about £3 30) j a boy's marriage about 

£20 (Es. 200b a girl's comiog of age abont £l 13s. (Ss. 16)^ a 
pregnancy about £1 (Rs, I0)j and a death about £l 10^4 (Bs, to). A 
daughter's marriage costa more thuti a sou's because £5 (Es. 50) 
have to be paid to the bridegroom. They are religious, and make 
pilgrimages £o Gokarn la Ki&nsra, Benares in Upper India, and 
Kaiue^hvar Ja Southern India. Their spiritaal teacher or is 
celled Dandisvimi and lives near Benares. He is * fraud BrtibinaD 
and has several Gaud Bpihmau dejiutics in difFeront parts of 
the country. Tlie Sarvariaa belicv© in sorcery^ witchcraft, and 
fioethsayiug. They keep the sisteeu Hindu san^kar$ or aaoraments. 
Child-marriage and polygamy are allowed, widow-marriage is 
forbidden, andpolyaadiy is unknown. They are bound together by 
a strong caste feeling. Social disputes am settled by the mem hors 
of the caste and the local depnty of their puirii. or spiritual teacher. 
Any one who disobeys these decisions is put out of caste. They 
send their boys und girls to schcol^ take to now pursuits, and are 
a ateaily class^ 

Savva'aes, or a Hundred and Twenty-fivers, are pctumed ae 
nnmbcring al^ut eigbty-fonr and as found in. H^^ugal and Karajgi. 
They say that the founder of their class was called or 

companion, because he attended Eim the hero of the Rdmoyan in his 
OKile. According to the common story they are called Sawdscs, 
literally One hundred and twenty-fivers, because their forefutbera 
belonged to a band of hundred and twenly-fivo Brdhman families 
who lost caste by eatmg with a Biilinum who married a Ch^mbhAr 
girl. The onJy Brahmans who eat in tlie same row ^ the SavvAses 
are the Brahmans of lUghavendra Svmiii^s house who are their 
religious teachers. Their homo speech, names^ and house-gods are 
the same as those of the Madhvn Vaishnav Brdhmaiis to which 
community they formerly belonged They have no surnatnes. They 
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art divided into Vaisliiifivs attd Smdrts who ent toother and 
intenimriy. In appearance dress and prnniiiODta they do nut differ 
from ^fddlira Bnlbmada. They arc elean^ neatj bard^vorkingj iwir- 
^rveriujj^ hot-tempered, bospitiible, nud orderly. Tkeir riiuin cidling 
is trade and cnDneyehanging^ Asa cIilsa they are prasperoua. Their 
enatoma mrd rtiigioiis rites and ceremonies do not differ from thoso 
of the Madh^'a Vaishnnv B^Lbinans. They send their boys and girls 
to Bcbool, take to new piirgnits^ and on the whole are a rising cIossl 

Sh envis^ also called Sarosyats or inhabitants of the con a try 
near the Sarasmti river, are returned as numbering about 430 and 
as found cliiefiy in Dhdrwdrj Bank^pur, Gudag, Htibli, and Naval- 
gund. Their origiuftl West Indian settlement seems to havo Ijeon 
Goa IV hence many of them are said to hnye Bed to Xdnara, BelganiHj 
and Dharwar early in the siiteenth century when Goa fell to the 
Portngnese. The names in common nso among mon are Anappa, 
DqrgAp^a, Mang^ppa^ Shant^m, and Yaihmith ; and among women 
Godoj Ganga, Sbinta, and Yamea. Their common surnames are 
BhaedhrCj Bichn^ K^nviodc, Kultami, Rcge^ and Telang, Their 
lading family stocks are Atri, Bharadr^]^ Gantiim, JarDdagnya, 
Kaushik, Vashiahth, Vatsaj and ViflhTamitra+ Their family deities 
are Mangesh and Shdnta-Durgn. la appearance they are middlo- 
eii^edj feurj and well-made^ Their women are handsome and graccfnlj 
and like the women of Goa are fond of decking their hair with Bowers* 
Both men and women speak Marathi and occasionally Xanarese. At 
h ome thoy spak the Konkoni dialect of [Marathi. They 1 1 v & in houses 
one or two storeys high with walls of bricks, stones, and tiled roofs. 
Many of them cat fish and keep to rice as their daily food. As a doss 
they nro well-to-do j some of them are monojehangersj some 
Tillage accoDotants, some Government or merchants' clerks, and a few 
are hnsbaudmen. In religious matters Shonris are either Smdrta 
or Vaishnavs each sect being under the jurisdiction of a sepnrate 
iutiifimi or head priest caJIbd ifwinit or lord. The SiMrt iti'dtitt 
lives at SoDavdAin Goa and tho Vaishnav In Goa, The two 

sects dioe together nnd intenaarry. The Shenvig ore ganemlly fond 
of show and SDiJie^hab extravogont, but iLtelligent, hardworking, 
and orderly. Thoir eustonqs and religious rites do not differ from 
those of their brethren iu Kannni and Belgaum. Social disputes 
are settled by the men of the caste, the gmver cases being referred 
to their irdmit or religious heads for disposal. They scud their 
cbildren to school, lake to new pursuits, and appear to be a rising 

ShriVflislmflTSj or Biimtintija BrithiDans, are retursed ns 
numl^Dg thirteen. They nro found la large numberB in Slnisur 
and .Madras, They speak Tamil at home and Kdnarese abroad. Tho 
names in common use amoeg men are Bhaskanichdrya Bdmdauj- 
Acharra^ SheshAdriAchdrya, aud TitnaaldchArry^ j and among women 
Andalatnma, Kdmakshema, Minakshema, and liukhiniiiiaaima. They 
have no surnames. They have tnany yntrat or family stocks, and 
persons of the same gotra do not intermany. Thev arc divided 
into Vadagales whoso sect-nmrk is a lialf circle of white earth 
with a straight line of yellow in the middle, and Tengnles whose 
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mark is trid^snt-ahapcd* Shrivaishnara aicb w^il-mada, fniP^ atron^j 
Aud muscular. Moat live in good one^storijj hcvsea with wallg of 
brick aud flat or til ad roofs* They are great eat ers and good 
cooks. Their daiJj and holiday food is the same ae that of the 
if^hm VaijfknaT BrAhmaiia, the only differoDce being that they 
use more tamarind^ chiLliesj jmd salt. They are famoue for their 
skill in preparing a twoet dish called €hitmnua or Tariegatod 
food Rice is boiled aad spread on a fl fit stone or a tinned plate, 
sweet oil is poured over the ricej and it ia left to cool OjJj naiied 
with powdered mustard afied and chUUeSj is poured into an iron pan 
and heated. To this, when hot, tamariDd jaico is added, and the whole 
ia allowed to boil till it slightly thickeps. When it begins to thicken 
rice, enlt^ sesnmum powder, cocoa scrapings^ and gronod niiastard- 
seed aro added and the whole is sesson^* Shri™bhiiav& make this 
food into small bundles nod carry o supply of bundles when they 
go travelling* When they haU, they baibe^ perform the daily 
worships and eat tbe food. In dre^^ the men do not differ from 
other Vnispav Erahmans. The women wear a robe and a bodice^ 
bat except the wddows they do not cover their heads with the end 
of their robos^^ Their ornameDts do not differ from those of other 
Vaishnav Brahmans. They are hardW'orking, clean^ neat^ thrifty^ 
even-tempered, hospitablpi and orderly. They are generally traders 
or moneychangers, and Government or private servants. They are 
successful and free from debt. As a caste they ere on a par with 
Deshostbs. They eat ftud meet socially on an equal footing with the 
persons of their own class but do not eat from the hands of other Brah¬ 
mans. A family of ffve spends about a month on food and 

about £5 (Rs. 50} a year on dress. It costs them about £40 400) 

to build and abont 4k. (Hs. 2) a month to rent a boose. Thoir house 
good-s are worth about £20 [Rs. 200)l A birth costa abont £2 10k. 
(Rs- 2o}| a thread-gird log abont £5 (Rs. 50}, a marriage about £20 
(Rs. 200), a ooniiog of age abont £2 (Ks. 20J, n pregnancy about £l 
(Rsr 10), and a death about £-1 (Es. 30). They are religions^ Their 
chief deity is Vishnu. They have fhmily priests who are called 
There are two ^itrus or Bpiritnal guides among them 
Dametl Ahobalasvami and Parkalasvami The former lives at 
Abobal in tlio Madras Presidency and the latter ici hlaisur. Both 
the teachers travel about the country and brand their disciples with 
copper seals called the r^oATu or discus on the right arm and the 
shankh or conch on the left arm. Their chief holidays are JJtufcar- 
Sankrdtit In Jannniy-Febniary^ UgAdt in April-May, iJuiTi-uaranaf 
in April-May, A^flTKiiiA-juyoHii in May-June, and Kri»h7Uijaymt{ 
in August-September. They keep no holidays or festivals in 
honour of Shiv* TTaey believe in sorcery, wilehemft, and sooih* 
saying. Except for a few Bectarian peculiarities their observance 
of the sixteen sanKAarK or sacranients does not differ from that of 
the Vaishnav Brahmans. Some of their coBtoms seem Etrange to 
other Brdbmaus. Other Brahmans shave the moustache only on. a. 
parentis death. The Shrivablinavs share the monstacbo during 
their parent^B lifetime because they bold that if water touches the 
moustache in passing into the moutb li becomes the s^me as liquor. 
At. meals other Brahmans as a role servo salt first, but among the 
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Tengalfl ShrivBisbnaTB BDgnr and not Balt is serTed first Among 
Bhrivaishnavs it is Ksnaiderud gsacutial that o nmn sshonld give a 
portian of his food to hia wife^ for thia reason every inaiTietl man 
leaves a portion of his food on his plate for his wife, and his wife 
takes her meals on the same plato adding fresh food to her 
husbnnd^s leavings. Shrivaishnava consider glaaa bangles impure 
and their women do not wear them after coming of age. They hold 
that a womim ia likely to sicken any time after the eighteenth day 
since her lEiat monthly siokne^, and so after that day they do not 
allow her to cook. Other BrAhinans do not wear shoes after they 
hftTe bathed and before they have said their or daily prayer. 

ShriyaiKhnaYs have no objection ta wearing shoos after bathing, 
proTidod they are sewn with leather not with cotton thread. 
Shrivaiahnavs are bonnd by a strong oasto feeling. Their social 
dispntea are settled by their spiritual teachers or gurus^ and any one 
wrho disobeys these decisions is either put ont of caste or hoed 
They send their boys to school seldom take to now pnrsnita, and ana 
a rising class. 

Tailangs^ or Telngn Brihmansj are rotnnicd as numbering 
about 250 and as found all over the diatrict ojccept in 
Bankdpiir and Navalgund. They include five sections, Kdaalnadii^ 
Mtirikinadui Telagunja^ Vagnndu, and Velniidu, who eat together 
but do not intermarry. They have several himily st(>cks, na Atri* 
BhdradvAj, Gautain, Jamadngnij and KAshyap, llie names in 
common use among men are Bhimnjyaj Rdnoiiyyaj and Somjm'a j 
and among women Gatigamma, Nhgsimmaj and Bingammn^ Tlicir 
surnames arcBhamtdivaru^ OnntigTioipadi™rnpInnavaru,Kampnvnni^ 
and Kotftvam. They are tall strong and dark- Tticir home tougae 
ifl Telugu^ but with the people of the district they speak impure 
KAnnrese. They are groat ontersj and have a special fondness for 
sour dUbeB^ Their daily food is rict?^ whey, and vegetables. The 
men wear a short waietcloth^ a wulstcoatj a shonidcrcloth, a Iiead- 
ftcjarf^ and BOmotimen. Bhoos; and the womeu wear a robe and a liodice 
and pass the skirt of the robe betwcBn the feet aud tuck it behind^ 
They are clean^ idle, cpiarreSsome^ hot-tempered^ and thrifty. They 
am religious aud keep the nsoal Hindu fasts and feasts. Their 
spiritual teacher is ShankfirAchAryu. They believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, and sootksayiiig. When n child is born tlie midwife 
cuts the navel cord and the child is bathed. The navel cord Ls not 
bnried but ia laid to dry in the lying-in room. On the aftemexm of 
the fifth day in the mother^s room a grindstone is laid on the floor 
and on the stone is set an imago of Satvaii aud the ebiJd^s navel cord^ 
nud they ore worshipped by the midwife or other elderly woman. 
The family is impure for ten days. On the eleventh the members 
are cleansed by drinking cow^a urine, Boy$ are girt with the BJicred 
thread between seven and eleven. The day before the girding an 
invitation ia sent to the village-gcd with music. On the thread- 
girding day a aacrnd fire is kindled and a sacred thread ia Fastened 
round the boy^s neck and hia right arm. Girls are married between 
aisL and ten, and boys between twelve and twenty-five. On tho 
marriage day the devapralithiha or marriage goardian^s eDshrining 
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takea place at tbabcuaca butb of the briilo acQ tba briJcj^roota. The 
bride and bridcgroem are rubbed wkh turmeric and bathed at their 
houses. The bridegrooin is curried on horsebnek to the girFs in 
prucessien with music nnd the boy and the girl are made to stand 
on low gtools facing other, A piece of yellow doth is held 
between them^ marriage verses are repeated;, and a sacred fire is 
kindled- A turban is presented to the girPs brother^ and betdnuta 
and leaves are handed to relations and frionds. On the second and 
third day, the boy's relations are taken to dine nt the girPs house^ 
and on the fonrtb day the sadc or robe ccromony ia performed when 
the boy^s relations go to the girPs house and present the girl vritli 
oimiuonta and clothes. The dead body is washedj dressed in a 
white sheet, and carried to the burning ground by four persons 
on a bamboo bier. On approaching the burning ground* tho bier 
is lowered and a stone called ashma or life-stone Ls picked up. 
At the burning ground the body is laid on the pyre and burnt. 
Whon the hedy is burnt tbo chief mourner takes an eartheo pot 
filled with water on bis shouldorj and walks thrice round £he pyre 
At each round a hole is made in the pot with tho Btonc called o^hma, 
and at the end of the third round the pot is dashed on the ground. 
The ashes are thrown into water and all return home. From the 
third to the ninth day a rice ball k offered to the dead. On the 
tenth day all tho adult males of the family go to a riverj^ofi'er cakes 
and rico ballsj^ set up red flags sis inches high, and ask the crows 
to tonoh a rice half. As soon as a crow touches the ball the 
mourners pour water and Hesaiaam-eecd over the Hfe-stono or ajjfciwn 
and throw it into water. On the eleventh day the Family is purified* 
A sacred fire is kindled in the bnmiiig ground and money k 
distributed among beggars. On tho tbirtoenlh day the ^h^ddh 
ceremony k performed and this is repeated at the end of each 
month for a year. Social diapiites are settled by men of their 
own caste^ and any one who disoheys the common docition is put 
out of casto. They send thoir boy a to scbooli seldom take to new 
pursuits, and on the w hole are prosiMroiis. 

Tirguls, or BetoUvino BrAhmans* are returned as namberiBg 
about 276, and os found only in Kod. They grow the betel-vine 
and arc said to have lost position beoanso in growitug tho hotel-vine 
they arc forced to kill insects. They were originally Def^Lastb 
Brihmnns, but Deahasth Rrilhnians neither cal nor many vHth 
them. Tho names in common use among men are Atm Aram, 
MArtand, Ragliuniith, nnd Shankar; and among women Lakshmb 
BAdha* and i^Avitri. Their surnamca are Arankele, Arole* Bhinge, 
Javalkar, and Sopekar. They live in honses of the better clftss. 
Their daily food is rice, wh^t-bread, ve^khleSj curds, and 
clarified butter. They use neither flesh nor liquor. Both men and 
women dress like Beshaetli, BrAkmans. They aro tradera* aTitern, 
landowners, and betol’^vino growers. They aro hospitable^ thrifty, 
clean* and hardworking. A family of five spends about £1 10#. 
(Rs. 15) a month cm food. They are SmArte, and worship all tho 
BrAhmirnic gods and goddesses, and keep the ordmaiy Hindu fasts 
and feasts. Their eustoms do not differ from Deshasth costoms. 
They send their boys to school and on tho whole are a rising class* 
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Lingfl'yatSi properly Ling^TEnits or LiUff“WCJir<?rflj aro fgund 
all over the district; with a strength probably o£ not less than 
SOOjOOG or 38'47 per coot of the district flindiiBi Lingnyata are 
called Yir or FjgEtiag Sbaira aa opposed to SinArts or Lukewarto 
SliaiTs,* Tliey belong to two loniD dlviaioi]^^ Ia3'taen and clergy. Tbo 
clergy^ who are geiierfllly colled Jangams, are divided into two classes 
the I^haiix^thalag QT Yir^tm who ara nniaamed and tho 
who are married ■ The thirty-one divisioiiB of lav TjSngAyahH tnay be 
arranged under three groups^ four classes of True or Pure Ling^yata^ 
sixteen cbsscs o£ AfEliatcd LiugAyats^ and eleven classes of Half- 
Li^sgayats, The four classes of True or Origioal Ling^yats are Dhul- 
Mvads^ Sbilvaiitaj Banjigs, and Pancham&^lifl* Dhulpdvadsor Diist- 
Fnrified are cotisidcred the purest section of the LingAyst laity-i They 
are very religions atid do not lEjat wiih auy other section except when 
a chief priest is present. So strict are they that even the firewood 
and cowdnng crakes with which tbeir food is cooked have to bo 
Washed before they are n$ed^ l\"lien they bring water from a public 
well* pondj or river, they arc careful to cover the mouth of tho 
water-vessel with cloth that neither the snub rays nor a passing 
evil eye may defile the water. Many of thenij apparently bcraiiBe the 
sun shines ou at reams and pools, draw their water from a hole dag 
in the nver-bed sand, snd eluso the hole soon as they have filled 
their jars. The Shd^^nts or Pions are also strict though less 
scrupulous than tho Hhulpdvadsp Nest in pnrity and reJi|irio^* 
atriciness coine the Banjigs or Traders. come the PanchamsaliSf 
ordinary Liogdynts vrho are not generally careful to keep their 
religious rules. The group of sixteen classes of Affiliated Lingdy'ats 
are generally known by the name of their calling or oc^upjition 
and do not hold so high a religious or social position a.s the four 
main clHsaes.^ It is not easy to say W'hether they are offshoots 
from the original classes whose calling or practices haveiu aouae way 
taken from their religious purity, or whether they arc classes who 
adopted the lifngiiyat faJth after the original members of the sect 
ceased to allow^ new-comers to enter on terms of equality. The 
second explanation is probably correct. The third group of eleven 
classes of lialf-Lingdyata, in allowing their girls to remain unTnerried 
after they come of agOj and in their slight regard for ceremonial 

E urjty, lean towards^ or perhaps explain the origin of the Lingayat 
ook rales against child-marriage and ■cercmoniftl purity. They sdso 
prefer Jangams as priests to Brahmans, espeeially to perfgmi tfaeiir 
foneral ritee^ A love of fiesh and liqnor in many cases seems to 
nave hindered them from becoming proper Ling^iyats, An account 
of each of the Affiliated and Half-LingAjats is given under its 
Caste name. The details are: 


^ r, «Ayi, tho*? whfl ttw ttXiiEme vioWa ol tha aact 

ikTe caJlhl^ir wjunor Sliajrt to thov thDir pokinlcaj mI, 
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twroiarly wjkrhke. h’^cn the l-dginniiig Blituli mh thaj have twit* riified 
jnittiTKtioiifl jit Krnm USiTiji juid at Mai^ ^ 
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Lin^jats aay tliat tH^ which tlic^j wear and worship h the 
oldest object of worship m India; that they are descended frooi the 
five mouths of Shir named jd^Aor^^ Jj^hdnaf Sajjojdta^ Tafpunufhf 
and Fa mdeu; and that the practice of wearing the (t» j waa introduced 
by Basa^ (^d. 1100-1160) an incaLTDation of iVdiidi'^hiT^s bull, who 
reformed tkn Liegiiyat religien and revived the worship of the ling. 
There seems little reasou to doabt that the Lingdjata arc right in 
describing Bnsav as the ravivor of nn old form of worship rather 
than tho founder o£ a new faitli* 

Basav* was the son of Madiga Rfiya, also called Slandenga 
Madamantri^ and his wife i^fadori^ also called Z^Isdnla amsu and 
MahAriibaj Aradhya* Briihmans of Hingaleshvaram^ a village near 
Bagev^i about forty miles south-east of Bijopur, They were devout 
worshippers of Shiv* and in reward for their piety N^ndi Shiv a 
bull was born in their house^ and^ as the word Ba^v in Kdnarese 
means a bull, the child wag called Ba&av* It le. said that wheu^ 
m a boVr he was being girt with the sacred thread, Beisuv refused 
to wear it because it entailed the repeating of the gdyutri or aun- 
hjinn. He said ho wonld have no or teacher but Ishvar 

or Shiv, For this ofience Basav*s father drove him from his house. 
Basav^s sister Akka Niiga.mma^ also called Padmdvatij fled with 
him, and they made their way to KalyAu about a hundred milca 
west of Haidambad^ thou (AhO, 1I5B) the cnpital of the country 


I Buav^^fl uinei 14 uh^ wnttcQ Bauf^p DuaLTHniui^ jUid BafAvAppo. CWiliciD^i 
M^K^xic CbllcetioD^ Ed, 30^^ In MAdru ho !■ Ciil«d Auama (B^wd in 
^liuiraa JdDmal nf LiberatnrB vkl ScksDci^^ £1. ISllL ThodetiiLi of Buov'a llfo Kud 
doetriEi€a iro taitfi tit>m WlWQi'‘i MoK«iudo CvOKtiaa. -nd Editian^ S(]^-3C7; AlfclfM 
Jonjisal of LiUrAtUre md XT. 144-147 £ MysonQ wnd Cotir^ L 210-211 1 

ind Flcot'a KEbii,r«4e DyiVHtle«r SO-61. 

^ V^ir SShaiv Hj^ieuuui (Broim In h^idna Joumal,, Xl. 144]'. Tho 

word moAfij nan'^reod. They uo lEippcud to hnirt joined the Lin^yat* froca p^TtKinjil 
lillciQg to Jj»3j|punfl do not At with the<m bOddJH tbi^y my tilft ^yc:(!/ri cr iUCi^ 

hyrem, la Ji2&dru they we bonnd ia Attund Un^jAt fanjenlj. IXtto, 147-^ 
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and goat of Bijjal, n Jain king of tha Kaldchiir^ or Kokchari 
dynasty tlloG-1282)^ Basav^a matetnal unck^ t^Iid was icmisteT 
of or ddnd4^}}d*^iik sit Kaljdnj sh&ltered Busat ia liia 

lioiiBef appointed Lsm to a post in tlio aeranco of tto stato^ and gave 
him hia daoghtnr Gangatonia in marriago. iksav" iinpmvod Ilia 
fortnnea by gidng hk aister in marriago to the king. When hia 
niiele died the king apj>oititeii Bnaav chief minister and general* 
Basar made n&a of bis power to disni i^a the old a lute efficenj 
and pnt friends of his own in their placed. Ho spent hSs wealtli 
in lavish charities and endeared himseLf to the maea of the 
people.^ hen he thought his iiidnenee established^ ho began^ in 
opposition to the doctrinea of tho Jainap tho t^inirtSj and the 
TaisbnsiTfl^ to preach a teligion whose adomtion for the dislike 
of HrAhman^i and contem^it for child marriage and cereinonLol 
impority reviTed the early or soothorn beliek of the lower classes 
of the people. ^ At the aamo time by forbidding desk and liquor 
he Bought to win over the Jains. At lij^tj. Bijjal, either onmgod 
at Basav^s conduct or stirred on by the Jaius^ attempted to seke 
him, Basav escapedp routed u party fiont in parsnitj. gathered a largo 
body of friends and adhurontSt and;, when Bijpd advunoetl in person 
to qocH the rebellion, defeited him and forced Bjjjal to restore him 
to his post of minister and general Accordiog to Jain accoiinta, when 
ho Wits restored to power^ Basav determined to take the king's life^ 
and hnally poisoned him on tho banks of the Bhitna white returning 
from a successful e^epedition again fit tho SilAbdr^i king of Kolhapur. 
According to Jain accounts Raya Murari, the kingk aon^ resolvotl 
to avenge hia fathcr^a death* BasaVj hearing of his approach^ 
lost heartj and fled to tJlvi in Korth K/inara about twenty mi lea 
south of 8upa^ wna paratiod by Eriyn Muniri, and fLuding that tho 
city could not a-tand a siege in despair drowned himsolf in a well. 
According EO Lingjiynt accounts tho origin of the contest botween 
Bsset and king Bijjnl was that the king put out the eyes of 
Allayja and Madlmvayya two of Basav^a staunchest followers. Ba^av 
left to ma friend Jagaddov the task of po.aiahiitg tho king's cruel ty^ 
Kalj'Au, ftud reiLred to Sangameshvur the sacred meeting of 
A Malaprabhaalwut a huudred miles west of BeUiiri* 

At KaljaDj soon after Basav loBj under hia ciirsej cocks crew by 
nighL jaekak bowkd by daj^ theie wore eclipses^ storing, outth- 
quakes^ and darkness. The peoplok bearts failed them. Under tha 
tennts of bigmotbor Parvati and with tho help of two Lingayat saints 
Alullayaniid BoinmayUj Jagaddov, Basaw^s champion^ swore to avenge 
Bmuv a wrong. The three champions smeared their Ijodies with 
^bes, took swordB and spoara, and started to sky the king. Before 
them went a bnU goring all who came in its way. They p^ei 
through the palace and tlie conrtienSp and slow the king in his bdi 
^ j cmne out of tlio palace^ danced in front of the people;, 

and told them that the king had perished becunBO he hud lifted liis 
an a^inst two of the gam ts of th e new rel igicn. Discord fell 
on the city, man fought with man, horao with horse, elephant with 
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elophaot, till KalyAn waa Jeatroyod. continued W li?e at 

Sangaaieahvan He waa weary of life ; tis tast of reTmn^^ tta old 
and true fttitb was done: he prayed Shiv to set hiiu frea Sti? and 
Pfirvati eamo forth from the raised Basav aqd led him into 

the holy place, and bo waa no tiioire. Flowera foil from the 
sky and hia foUowora know that Basani liad been taken into the 
lia^^ According to Lingstypit books Baaav was helped in sproadin^ 
hid relig'ion by hi a power of working tninHiCleE. Ho turned rom into 
penrldj found treasures, fed the bnngry, healed the siek, and 
raised the dead^ Haanv spent the kings trcoatii^ in alms to 
Jaiigams* A noble told the king who called Ilasav to account ^ 
Basav smiling handed the key to the king and tho tranaure was 
found untouched. The tuistroaa of n Juugain, who was a dancing 
girl, envied Gangaiiima, Bas^iTB wifn, the richness of her robesir 
The JuTigain asked liasav to spare him one of hia wifes robos^. 
Basav took bis wife's robe oif her Isody and gave it to tbo Jangam. 
Other dresses sprang from Gangainmii^s body and all wero given 
to the Jangamd Tb© leading doctrines and mles of Baanv^s faith 
were that there is one god who guarda from evil; that betweea this 
god and bis worahipper tbero is no need of a go-betw'oen and^ no 
need of eocrificcfl, penances, pilgrimageSj or fasU i that as nil 
wosrors are e<pml, the Liugdyab woman is as high us the Lin^yut 
man, and tbiit thercCore she should not marry till she cornea 
of Ago and should have a voice in choosijig her basliand ; that 
as /m^-wearers are equal all caste distinctions ^ cease; 
tliat a troQ behever and ^iii^-wcarer cannot bo imp are } 
therefore birth, womcn^s monthly siokneSB, and death caaaa the 
Lingiynt no imparity; that at death the trae beliuver goas atfaight 
to Sbiv^s heaven, theroforo lus soul cannot waador into a low c^to 
man or an animal, tboroforo he ncMjda no fiiucpal rites to hoJp hmi 
to heaven or to keep him from w'andering on earth an nne^y ghost; 
that as Shiv is an all-poworfol guardian the wenrer of his emblem 
need fear no evil, astrology is useless aa the iuBuonw or the 
stars is poworloss> tho evil eye, wandering spirits, spoils, a:^ charms, 
none of these can harm the Lingdyat, Many of tlieso bolrnfa ore 
not acted npon evon by Shilvnats and Banjigs the^ s^ictest of 
Dharwiir Jau^ms, and some of the lower classes of LingdyalAj tho 
Sdlis, Patta Sdlis, and Homo of the Sadars do not even wear the imy 
thongh they profess to bo LingAyatH. The roles against observing 
ceremonial pnrity and perfonning after-doatb ntsea aro kept by t o 
higher classes of DhArwir Li ngayats, hut tho lower closes douot 
strictly obey them* The DbarwAr Liogiiyat Sdlts either bmm 
their dead, and when they biirm the dead thoy W^p all the 1 

oeremonies ohsorvod by Brahnmnic Hindns* Among the Fat a !^i 
LingAyats birth and death cause impurity for five days, and a woii^ii 
in her monthly sickneRH ib Ltupure until she bathes, and, oven a t 
bathing, she does not cook or enter tha idol room for three aja* 
Baaav'is views regarding tho iiselessneFs ol^cnfic^i penance, an 
fostingj aro strictly observed by all high class Dhdrwar Jangams. In 
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Dh4rw4r though the Liog^jats consider the thoir chief god^ 
they occosigiwlj woraliip the Tillage goddesses Dflyaaia^^ai and 
Dargava;, and isometitnes the Yaishnav god Hannnidn. The same 

S roctice prevails Ip Bijdpur and to some extent in Bolganm, In 
[olhdpnr^ Fcooa^ and Sdtdra oven Ung&yat priesla do not scruple 
to worship the BrdhmaniQ gods tiatipatij HanamAn, E^dha^ and 
Krishna.* * Tho feeling of caste oxclusivene&s is stronger in 
Dbdrwdr than in BijdpTir. In Biiapnr all pure Lingdjrtits like 
Ban jigs and Shilvants can perform or initiatioD ; in Dlnirwdr 

no One bnt a Jangam can 00 initiated as a priest. In Dh^rwar^ as in 
Bijdpnr^ Lingdyata of all classes eat together in a religiona house or 
in the presence of a Jangam^ and a Jangam can marry tho daugh ter 
of a pare LLngdjat a ShJlvapt or a Banjig. In Kolhdpur 
neither eating together nor intermarriage is allowed among 
the different classes of Ling&yata. If it was ever pat in pmctico 
Basar^s theory of thu equality of women and men is no lodger 
acted on. In Dhilrw^r tho position of married women is much 
the same as among Brahtnanic Hiodds^ except that special honour 
is paid to the Basavis or nunuirried women devotees.^ In Kolhapur 
Pood a and SAtara the pusition of Lingdjat woniep la much the 
same as of Br4hmanic women and even the Basavis are held in 
little respect. The Brahmunio rule of early marriage is strictly 
obaerrod in Kolhapur and Sdtara^ it is less strict in Bijdpur and in 
DhArwar, though early raamago is the practice, it is not held 
bindings aud the custom of the bride and bridegroom passing the first 
nigbt together, even though cbildrciij suggests that the present 
practice of adult marriage in Maisnr was once prevalent in Dhar^var^ 
Widow marriage is dlowed by all classes in Dharwfir^ and in Bijdpur 
by all classes except Jangams; in Kolb^ipiir the higher daasea forbid 
it In aJl places widows are held unlucky | in none have they to Jose 
their hair, bnuglest or bodice. In the northern districts^ in Pooua> 
Kolhdpiir^ and Bel gnu m* the LiugSyat faith is declining 
and many Lin^yats are adopting BMbinnuiical ways of worships 
ceremouiesj ano gods. On the other hand in BijApnrj in DhdrwArj 
and in parts of Southern Indiuj UpgAyatism app^rs to be gaining 
ground.® In Bijdpur Mr. Ciimlne t]S77-187l?} found that tho 
preferenqo for Jangams over BrAhmaii^ was oonstautly spreading j in 
DhArwAr the Ilgems who a fow years ago used to keep the BrAhmonio 
ritual and burn their dead^ have lately begun to bury tbeir dead and 
call Jangama to their funerals; and in the BoBtar plateau in Alodrau 
a number of Kois have lately become Lingijata.^ jIs regards 
the future state LiugAyats believe that the wearers of the Hn^ aro 
not liable to tronsmigratiou. Accorclmg to his conduct a LingAyat 
after d^th is sent either to heaven or to hell^ aud whore he is 


^ Rim# now in Bombay^ hu ID hk hoiiffr linwt of Rdcni4l, 

Kriflhno^ VirnpiJcihn the Ling, ^ondi, tlifl ondtibH goddenVu^AnL AU 

of ho duly wonhipa^ Ud fliyi that muiy Juiguni la ^ 4 tAn KoUiApcLr 
worship nF&hnvatc gMli. 

* Ttew Boaavti m tnBbably the edfb^te %o whoEti Mr, Ikown ref«iL 

IhJftdnu JaQmikl Lit unf St. XL U4. 
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sent th^re he stays. Tto Liog^-yat belief tb&t nope of the honse 
epirit^ can coma back trees them from one great Beotiop of the 
Brahman ritmU They have no offering to the dead of seaamam, 
eacrod grass^ burnt eacriBceSj new moon and fnll moon ritoSj and 
pourings of waEc^*^ In their disregard of after-death rites the 
LiogAyats agree with the Jains, In the matter of eating and 
drinking the Jains and Ling^jats are also at one. Both forbid the 
tiBo of liquor and of animal food j and bold that to take life is the 
greatest crime,* The LingAyats have borrowed their pra^ere from 
the Vedaa,* and so ha^e the Jains; and, bo far as the doctrines they 
tench are conformable to the Jain tenets, tho Vedas are admitted and 

S LOted as an anthqrity by the Jains The LingAyats, instead of nsing 

oBrAhman atm-hymn, nse the pancitilk^hari or five-syllahled spell 
NantoMMmhja that is Glory to Shiv, and tho Jaina Instead of using 
the sun-hymn lise the fiYc-sjUabled speU or Glory 

to the Stddh^ or Saints.® In these and in other points Jainism and 
Lingi&yatism seem to be nearor each other than to BiAhmaTiisna, 
Many Llngdyat pmeticca are early and Bouthenip the result of 
IJasuT^a attempts to wm the lower orders, and of the influence of 
low-caste men who at first were lot into the commimity and rose to 
tho rank of saints.*^ The resemblance between tho Jain and the 
Lingdyat rules about eating and drinkingj about tenderness for life* 
and about the non-return oE the spirits of the dead suggest that 
many Lingdyats represent oonverta ^ni Jainism. This view finds 
support in tho fact that the strength of the LiugAyats is in a Vani 
class who were formerly chiefly Jalnsj and that tho PandhaEns or 
Panchnmsdlie, another leading brnneb of LingdystSp appear to tak* 
their name from and to represent the fifth or lowest class of Jaina^ 
a despised community to which all widow-manying Jaina^ are 
dograded* It was natural that Panohama should take to a religion 
tliat did not hold widow-marriage an offence. Againj after the 
overthrow of the Kalachurya dynasty of Kalydn and after the 
conversion of the Hoysala Balldl king Vishnu Vardhnn (1H7-1138) 
to Vel 3 himvisni> the KaroAtak Jains were depressed. Their power was 
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and iO Incite tho two ehitf forma of apirit in^uimee, eome tn J^Mr B^inani;, 4Ba 
Lij^giyata alikOx The Wftrid awarm Wth Outaide Epiriti? neither Jinealirtr nw 
the iJogi Ihoogti no doaM of great Taloo, can do eTarythiiuj. We miut ooa^lt the 
stan, get the help of tarmericas edtOtoiaU^ iei leaTuE^ CCiWdong aahea, anything of 
proved worth as a epint Kjarer, 3o in ptactiee Jedna and Lingiyata ™ 

to esorewm and BWgio than tho correspoiaiiinf; elaw& oi Brwimamc uindafl, 

^ BriTwn in Maiiru Jonmal of Literature and aelelieo, Xl- l7l+ 

* Wilson in A Static Kcaaomhesj XTII. 243^ 
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gotog and thqir gusHiaa Jineshvar failed to save them m this life 
and gave them lUtla to look forwurd to in the iverld to come. The 
perhaps conld pot aavo the wearer from trouble in this world, 
but it ensured a life of enjojuient in the nest. Bnsav's hook ideas 
of the joys ef hwven may have been as refined and unreal as a 
* at least tia fighting foilowere, believed 

to he the fruite of hn^wotship is ahown by the garlands, lieavenly 
damsels, and feaats,^hich paint the true believer's futtue on the 
oliniy virgallas or Hero tomb-stones. 

literally moveabies, that is Ztn^>possossed mortals, also 
called Ayy-aa or LingArat priesta, numbering about 40,000, aro found 
a over e istnu^ They speak Kanarcse. The uaiues in common 
^0 atnongmea a^Cliungasayya,Mdllayya, andliudmvvajand amoag 
wemen Baaav^Malbva, antf Ningava They have no Surnames, and 
geporally knoim by the names of the towns or villages in which 
they live. In appoamnw, m some respects, they reaomblo 
or ascetics of the Smirt sect. They live in%«««# or religious 
ho^s which are generally one-storeyed buildinga, Qlena,'^ai]d 
ca^ for. Jangams are divided into two classes, DhataHhata^ or 
I ira««# who are unmarried and Gnrutiltala^ who are married Tho 
htmito or recluse is holy, free from worldly cams, and ^nwed 
l’%raktiM not allowed to become yuru» or spiritual guides or to 
exorcise religious authonty overother Linguvats. They am expected 
to spend their time m nadipg and explaiiiing the holv books, 
Jhcrc aT 0 few Iand they sro tospected aud wofaliipped. 
U hcD they grow aged or arc oboat to die they choose a aueoBsaor 
some religious and virtuous GurusthuJ or married Juncain 
tomdy, Ifm suec^op is genemlly a boy under ten and in 
moat cases IS related to the Virahta wliom he is to suecoed. Heforo 
being made a ViraJcta Ibg boy fs consecrated. The Ourusthulas 
are a class of Lmgrf^rat clergy who becMme the yaru> or spiritual 
guides of LmgAyat laymen, Puliko Lingiyat laymen they <4 only 
marry maulens and not widowa or divorced women. They conduct 
all relipousTOremomea op oceusions of births, marriages, mid deaths 
u^er the direotion or supenctendence ofor monastery 
tljcOumsthak class boys are chosen to fill the office 
^ and JWdnymf never Wo 

railed Ohnrfiiitts or movers to do all the work of the house, to Gather 

to byJaymon,«ndgenemlIy 

monastery. The FtWimr and 
Pa/dnyaj, besides their CTaivoifis or ehief active assistants, have two 
to twelve mnior assistonto eaJiGd or youths, however old they 

^ for the doily 

bovtfLrr^'^'’*^! and if«r« are chosen when 

the eSaronifs, nnS 

aacboEthe ifnm as may be intended to be made FaUnyajt or 
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monastpry-hcade are not allo^ved to marry. The remflining Uarii^ 
or jQotha ar$ froo to marry if thoy obooso, Tha 
nuprfin tend all roligioua work in their parjah wbicli inetades 
one villago or a of rillagos, pnnbb roligiaaB off^ndora by 

pniting them oat of costo^ and let them back into raate on 
paying a heaTj fine and undergoing rotigiona penance. Bo'^idos 
AIutU or youths the PaidaifCLMj and Charmtitis Lave 

servants to cook^ tq hHng water, to wash thoir elothesi and to make 
thoir beds, lead tho Hvea gf recluses^ and, as far as they 

cao^ avoid mixing with their relations. Guriisthalas^ though they 
live in the monaateries^ lead a married life and do not object to liBve 
their relations staying with them. All of these classes are included 
under tho genoral term Jangacn. Pa^daijaa^ Charmiivf^ 

and Maris bathe once, twiqcj or three times a day according to their 
pnrity. Tho incomas of their or religions houses consist ot 

money, grain^ and cloth prosenta from the laity and fioea paid 
by religions offendera. The heads of the honses are either 
Virafdas or Pafdoya# helped by CAnrniE^jV and Marh, A few 
maths are under Charaniis helped by Mari^ or yooths. Daily in tho 
morning and evening in their religions houses the ViraHoJt and 
Paidajjm Worship tlio Hnq and deck it with Rowers. Their 
disciples wash their feet twice. Tlie water in w’hich the foot are 
first washed ia called dhnlpddatlak or feet-dust waten Lingdjat 
laymen sprinkle this water over tteir bodies and on the walls of their 
honssea* Tho water in which the priests^ toes arc washed for the 
second time is first nsed to wash and wotTihip the stone ting^ worn 
round the high pHests* neeks^ This water becooics very holy and 
is imlled or grace. When bymen and others coma to tho 

religions honso they throw themaolvqa before the or 

Paldatjfts, recei ve a few drops of water and sip it. The priest 

gives the bynian a coeosnutor other fruit from their own hands as 
a blessings and seta his right foot on the visitor's head who with¬ 
draws, Jnngams are great eaters and bad cssoks^ Their daily food 
is rice^ wheats or Indian mUlet bread, tnicA it or granulated Indian 
millet boiled, in water and made into a hard mass^ amhU or TOf^f-fiour 
boiled in water and made into gruel, vegetables including eniona 
andgarliCj boiled butter^ milk^ ciirds^ and picklesL They do not use 
flesh or intoxicating drinks. Some take their meals once a day 
only^ others are obliged to eat Boveral times a day^ as^ when 
several laymen invite thoni to dine at tbeir houses, they conaider 
it discourteous to refuse. Tho fTangams go to as many hocses 
as they can on the same day, cat & little in each houses and 
withdraw. When they take their meals iti their religions badscs 
long mats or doth carpels are spread on the ground and a three- 
legged wooden atool about ton inches high and tea inches across 
called an <uidangi^ is set in front of each person who aits on the mat 
and a brass or bellmetal plate is placed on each of tho stools. 
Food is served in each plate and they eat it After finishing their 
moab tho priests and other reUgioua persona are forced to waah the 
plates with a little water which they drink m such water must not 
be thrown away. TiVhc n this is done each person wipes tho pis to 
set beforo him with his tshouldercloth and sots it aguin on tho stooL 
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An; of the brass plates uoa; afterwarde bo set befora an; other 
peiwn !uid to will ta.ko Iiiu medals out of itf hot a toUmotal 
^te caq bo used by only one person. The Ftrfaiios, Poidoyoe, 
VhatanttSf and w^ear a loincloth, a piece about six inches 

Iwoad and two Ibet lonsj one end of which is fixed to a strinpf 
tied roopd the waist and the other is passed between tbo legs and 
tied behind to the samo striog. Over this loinoloth the priests bnt 
not tho [aymea roll a larger cloth. They cover their shoulders and 
tte roand their heads two other pieces of cloth all of red ochre, 
I bey wear shoes of cotton or homp cloth, or of wood, but never of 
leather. Other Jangams that is 0«riuithala» or married priests, 
in addition to tho above diosa wear a coat, and like other LingAyat 
women, thmr women wear a robe and a bodice. The men mark the 
brow and tbo body with white ashes, wear a garland of rudniksb 
hleocarpns lanceolatiis beads round tho neck, u ckauha or cubical 
silver box the apper side of which is like a pyramid, and a 
yandywrdyi or roimd eiilver box in which the; keep the ling. The 
women wear ailvor or gold armlete, ear and nose rings, necklaces, and 
vraiHtbands, They are honest,oveo.tompored, hospitablei and orderly. 

1 he daily life of Jaugams, especially of the FirArntn^and PaitiayM, that 
i^the of the difFonedt roli^iooa houses, p^^ses in porforinin^ 

ablations, in worshipping the ftnys which they wear, in receiving the 
sdoi^ion of laymen, in taking their meals, and in reading and 
explaining religions books to the I&ity.^ The Pattfagas also enquire 
into and dispose of religious dispates, punish religions offeTidera by 
fine or excoiamunicatioD. re admit them into caste on their paying 
tho fines imposed upon tbem and nudergeing certain ponancea, 
and c^mdnet birth, inarriage, death, and other religious ceiemonica. 

and Mans obey the orders given to them by 
tho FirnWiw and Puhlagati. Jaugam women mind tho house and 
Bomatimes keep inns for the oonveoionce of the people of tbo 
town or of travellers bolenging to tho Lingdyat sect. A family of 
ti™ ^nds alMUt 11 [its. 10) a month on foal A house costs them 
i^nt £:.0 (R« 2IIU) to bniUl, and tho vahio of their house 
gmds IS about ^ {Rg. 50). A birth costs about 10*. fBs.S), an 
initiation into the priesthood about £2 10*. fRg, 25) a marrimm 
about £20 (Rs. 200), a girFs coming of age about £2 10*. [Rs 25)^ 
pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death about £3 10* (Rs & 

'1? “»*= worship the ordinary 
Brthinauic as yishnn, Ham, and Krishm, and do not respert 
Ifrahmans. Daily in the morning and evening before taking their 

u santlal-pnato to a sto^, Hnq 

which they wear bound round their neck. They make pilgrioingea 
to Olvi in North Kdnara aud to Dhrisol in Madrai Their hi.Sd 
earn or ^ntiff, called Mnrgyasvdiui, lireg at Chitaldnrg in 
Maiaur. They do not keep the sixteen Brihmauic «r«*JW« or 
Bocraments, but have special ceremonies of thoir own. When a child 

^ T3ia cblnf iocTaS Iwafci nf tha liit£^FAla arm lUnns# m^a * 1 , n 

;Hffdiu wnlben ID KiBnitja or aid and tha ChftDA Boaht 

-ton™ n™d™ tCr 
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I b bom its nflvel cord b cut and a Lingiijat priest is called. Wlaeii 
the pries t coines be is seated aod hb feet are waabed with water iq 
ft brass tniy. The w-ater is called dhulpddodak or foot-dust water. 
It is rubbed ail over the bodies of tboae prescotj and a. few drops of 
it are sprinkled on the walls to purify the bouse. Tbe priest's great 
toei are washed in a enp^ verses are repeated^ and Ids feet are 
worabipped^ He washes the ling wbirh be wears in the water in which 
bis toefi have been washed and the water is called iriytt pddi^dak 
Or holy feet water. Hn next applies the brim of the eup to hU 
lips and sips a few drops of the water. The sipping of this boly 
w^ter is by tbe Lingdyats called karunti or grace. Tbe priest 
keeps bis band on tJie cup for about half au bour, during 
which pious Lingayats bow before him and ask for a sip of 
taruna or grEice. The priest allows each person to take a few 
drops of tbe holy water from tbo cap and then wash os the stone ling 
be wears round his neck witb the water^ sips itj and rubs bis fingers 
over bis body till they aro dry. Nost the priest consecrates a new Hntj 
by washing it in the rmt of tbe or boly water; he folds it in 

ft piece doth and ties it round tbe neck of the babe for a minute 
or iwop then gives it to the mother to take care of till the child 
grows old enpugb to wear it. Tbe priest is fed^ preaecited with 
rnoney^ and allowed to leave. It is believed that on the fifth day 
the goddess Sathi comes to take away the life of the child. To 
please her she ia worshipped on that night and cooked food is offered 
to her. The LingAysts aaj that this is not a pure Lingnjat nustoni^ 
but that it is practised by their women in tuuLution of other Hindus. 
On tbe thirteenth day a Liugdyat priest is again cafbd^ and^ after 
parfomoiDg the foot-dust and holy water ceremonies, names tho 
child^ and blesses it by laying tbo palm of hb right band on its bead 
In tbo evening five women whose first husbands are alive are 
invited. A cradle is brought and pnt in the women^s roome^ and 
five lighted lamps nre set near it. Friends aud kinswomen present 
the mother with robes and bodices and the five women put tbo child 
into the cradle. Boteinnts and leaves aru banded among the guei^ta 
and they wif hdraw. A day or two before tbe Ciud of tlie uiontb several 
women take the mother to a river pond or well where abe worships 
water^ offering turmeric paste flowers and red powder^ and rninma 
' with a pitcher of water. When the child is about a year old a 
Lingdjat priest ia called^ bis feet are washedj and be is feasted and 
presented with a smalJ sum of money- The priest bolds two betel 
leaves in the form of u pair of scLsaors and with them touches the 
longest hair on the child ■ a bead. The barber then trims the hair. TbIa 
ia c^led Madi katn aom or tbe hair-cattiag. If tbo bnir^cutting is 
not performed before the end of the first year^ it is done in the course 
of the third yearjp and if not in the third it is done in the fifth year. 
The bait of boys is trimmed at any time even after their fifth year | 
girls' hair is not ent after they are five years old. Inug^yatssay that 
they cut the bidr of girls under five, aa, if their hair is long, it 
might tonnb a woman in her monthly atekness which they believe 
would give the child certain ditscasos. When a boy is about 
ten the dik^hn or initiation is performed. When a marring 
is eetiled the first thing Jangams do is to see whether the parties 
are f ollowora of the same ^run* or spiritual guide or belong to the 
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saino fAmOy-stock, If they Imve the satao spiritDaL guide or if thov 
IreloDg to the fiame fninily-Bteck they taunot marry. If they have 
differeat apipitual giiides and belong to different family-stocks a 
LiDgiiyat Ayya or a Bnihman astrologer is naked to e'emparo the 
horoscopes of t he boy and girl. If the horoscopes agree, on a lucky day 
luiiaed by tbo iwtrologor, the boy's party with friends aud kins people 
go to the bride's house, and, in tbcprcsenceof a Lingiynt prieatrsome 
respectable men of the town and five women whose husbands 
are alive, make the marrii^e setllenient and tix a lucky day for the 
nisrriage. Botolimts and leaves and cocoa-kcrnel are l^ded to 
the guests and a feast is given to the bridegroom's party. A few 
days before the day fused for the wedding the bride's party sand a 
letter to the bridegroom’s house with two pieces of bod^lotli, flvo 
ooeoaouts, five pieces of palm.lcaves, five s/icrs of rice, five lemons 
five betel nuts, five turmeric roots, and five lamps of coairso 
sugar, ^d ask them to come and take the bride in marriage oo 
a certaio day. Ou the day named, when tlie bridogroora Jivto in a 
different village from the bride, his party with friends and kinspeoplo 
come to the bride’s rill^ and halt at the boundary. The bri do's 
party go in procession with frieuds, kinspeople, priests, and music, 
and bring them into tbe village where a suitable lodging has been 
made ready for them. Kext day nt tbe bride's five amall earlbwi 
vessels are worshipped and tUcQ the bride with a few friends and 
relations goes to the bridtigToom's. The bride and bridegroom are 
seated on low wDoden stools and rubbed with sesamuiu-seod and 
tarmeric-powdop mixed together by the autjjetlent* or five women 
whose first husbands are alive and cotton thread is wound 
five times pound them. This is called swryi aiiUona or the 
thread-winding. The bride and bridegroom are then token to the 
bride's house whore a priest gives them keniwo or sacred water to 
sip. Next day^ the bride and bridegroom are again ritbbod with 
turmeric and sip holy water and the" bride's party carry to the 
bridogroom’a boiiag a basket full of swoot eatables and jiTOvisiDua 
and a pitcher full of water. The bridegroom's parly rocoive the same, 
and present the bearers with cloths and bctelmits and leaves. At 
the houses of both the bride and the bridegroom the family gods ore 
worshipped and provisions are scut to tbo Lingdyat religious housesL 
Next comes the puyofa when cither the boy’s or the girl's party or 
both carry earthen pots full of lights to a LiogAvat temple. This 
closes the day's ceremonios. Next day married women rub tbe 
bride and bridegroom with turmeric and powdered sosamura-aecd 
and the priest prepares holy water and gives them a few drops to 
ffiji. Thobnde's party takes cooked food called mitalnU to tho 
bridegroom’s house and the bridegroom eats some of it Tho 
bride's father sets tho bridegroom^ feet in a plato and washea 
tbem with water, and the father and mother lav flowers and red- 
powder tofore tbenu The bridegroom, dressed in fine clothes 
dMked with the marrmge coronet and ornaments, and rubbed with 
miWi or cowduag ashes goes iu procession on a bullock to a 
Lin^yat temple, worships the god, and goes on to the bride's.! On 
reaehmg the bride's th o bridegroom is seated on a sofa, new clothes 
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and ommmetita are presented to him, and tunnerio powder in 
robbed over his chet-ka, Imuda^ and fbet* He is led bto aa 
inner mam where the offieisting priest eandnets the religiotia 
part of the oeremony. The biido and bndegrooia are seated on a 
rice-strewn carpet which is spread on a cowdnnged floor^ and to 
their right two unniarried girls called Ifalgudamft* or brido^s maids 
are seated^ la front of them are eat the or five 

TesseJs one at each comer of a aqtaare and one in the middle^ and into 
each vessel pearls^ prscions atoaesj ailver^ gold* brass, and copper 
coins are dropped- Beteinuts and leaves and cocoanuts are placed 
on ths vessels, and a thread is passed five times round them, 
and, withontj any broak^ contintied in to the hands of the priest-, and 
thence into the right hand of the bridegroom. The part of tho 
long unbroken thread that is tied ronnd the vessels is called 
and the portion between the hands of the priest and the bridegroom 
ia called gurttr mtm or the pries t^a holy threacL All this time the 
priest repeats aacred verses and the bride holds the bridegroom^a 
right hand. The muMpaft or Lingiyat beadle and eexton mixes 
curdSp milk, clarified butter, sugar, and boney in a small vessel, 
pours some of the mixtnro on the bridegroom's right hand 
which is tonched by the bride, and five tunes WEishea the 
hands of the bride and bridegroom. The Lingdyat priest and 
all who aro present throw a few grainB of red rice over the 
beads of the bride and bridegroom, the five married women 
dropping on them large double handfuls of rod rice and five times 
waving lighted lampa round their faces. The priest worships 
the mangaimira or lucky thread by Laying on it fiowers, red powder, 
and grains of rice, and gives it to the five married women who bind 
it round the bride's neck. The part of the long thread held by the 
prie,‘!t and the bridegroom h cut from the part which is round 
the five veeaolH and is tied round the right wrist of the bridegroom 
with a piece of turmerio root and a betel leat This thread is called 
guru kankan or the priest's bracelet The five married women tie the 
thread that was round the five vessels together with a tormericroOt 
round the bride's right wrist end this is caUad the vadhu or 

the bride's bracelet The bride and bridegroom bow to the priest, 
to the family gods, and to the ciders. Frieuda and kinspeople and 
the LingAyat priests are feasted, and the bride and bridegroom are 
made to eat from the same plate. This ends the wedding-day ritea> 
Next day the boy and girl worship tho priest by laying before them 
flowers, sandal paate^ and grains of riee, and aip holy water. After 
dinner they are corned through the chief streets of the town in 
procession with music, drumsj fireworkdancing girls, and light¬ 
ed torch-es to a LingAjat temple- There the pair bow to the god, 
offer flowers and fmit^ and the whole party return home with 
the same state. As the bride and bridegroom are entering the 
house the bridegroom's sister, and if he has no sister some other 
girl, stops them at the threshold, holds their feet, and makes 
them proiuiso to give their daughter to her son. They promise 
and are allowed to enter the house. The bride is then made over to 
her mother-in-law. The bridegroam's mother eita on a bullock'i 
saddle placed on the ground as if upon a chair with her knees open. 
Tho bridegroom sit4i on her right knee and the bride on her 
use—ifi 
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left knee. The bride and bridegroom tben change places Five 
roarried women ask the mother which of the two flowers or fruits 
18 hesTier, meaning which of the two the son or the danghtcr- 
in-Iaw she likes best. The mother replies Both are equal. The 
nmrried women advise the mother to take care of the son and 
hia wife equally', and tliis the mother agrees to do. The bride and 
bridegrsmm are taken into the marriage-shed where a barber ruba 
turmeric^ powder oa their bands «ad feet, and the five married 
womea Mthe them and wave lighted lamps round their faces. The 
wet clothes which the married couple leave belong to the barber 
and ^ taken by him. A feast is given to friends and relations 
and the ^rnage 15 over. The bridegroom's party return to their 
Tillage while the bnde remains at her father’s house. When the 
bride grows abont twelve or thirteen veare old the bridegroom'a 
party comes to the bnde’s honse and take the bride and her paronts 
in procession to the house of the bridegroom. At the bridegruoai's 
honse f^tive dinners are given, new clothes and ornaments are 
presented to the bride and bridegroom, and after waving lighted 
lamps round tbeir faces they are sent into the bridegroom’s room, 
mthongh the bnde may not have come of age. On the following 
day a feast is given to friends and relations, men a girl comes of 
age she is bathed and seated for three days in an ornamental canopy 
prepared for the purpose. Femaie friends and kinswomen are asked 
and flowere, betel leaveft, tnnntric, redpowder, and wet irmm" 
are served to tham. I^car relations bring cooked food and sweet- 
meate part of which the girl ia told to eat. On the fourth day the 
prl IS batlied a^d no odicr ceremonies are performed^ DiirititFlier 
future monthly sickne^ thongh she is not held imparo, the Jangam 
womnn 18 not nllowed to cook or tp go into the god-room. When 
a Jangam is on the point of death he ia bathed and made to sit! on 
a than Mmg spread oa a freshly cowdunged part of the floor. A 
Lin^jat pnest is seat for. When he comes hie feet are twice 
washed wj^ water and a few drops of the water are poured into the 
dying man s mouth. The pnest mbs the dying man with viihuti 
ftoteos a necklace of rudraksha Eleocarpua 

the pnest betoMeayes and nuts, a ball of vibhuti or white ashes, and 
Mme money. hen life b gene the priest in again aent for. If 
the dMd 18 a mamed man or woman, ora priest, ha is placed sitting, 
ubtIcm with white ^hes, and decked with ornaments. The chief 
pne^ sets his tight foot on the head, and the mathpaii or 
Lin^yafc l^d^e lays flowers and redpowder on the prieet's foot. 

presto are pr^nl they tonch the head of tbo 
deceased with their nght foot. The body is brought out of the 

T?.!^ the occasion, 

aloken that the deceaseds connection with the world is severed 

All 1 little distance from the pit which is dug to 

the liAdw nnT t clothos nud omamoDta are remoTed from 

h deceased’s son or other relation, and 

the deceasi^s headdress is pot on the head of his eldest son. Two 
P 9 go forward to the grave and ihcp come back towaj^s the 
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faneral pfirtjv as If oiessengers from heaTpn sent by Shiv. Ttey ask 
wbQ^Q bcnjy U 19 and where his spirit ia ^ing^. The people nairo 
the deceased and add Hia fipirit is oa its way to Shi7^8 hearea 
The priests mj Cotne, and lead tho fnaoml party with the body 
to the side of the graye. The body with the /inj ronad its neck is 
pat into a cloth bag and placed ia a sitting posture in a niche ia the 
graye-side. The sexton goes into the grare and the Ling^yat 
priest gives tiim twenty^me sniall copper pieces, with Boaie holy 
words written on them, which be places on the different parts of the 
body- A cloth is held over the body and all present repeat holy 
verses and throw leaves of ^gEe laanaeloe, flowers, and white 
ashes into the doth* Tlie sexton gathers the leaves and flowers 
and lays them on the body and nvery one present throws a haadfnl 
of earth on the body. The aexton comes oat of thn grave, salt is 
thrown in* and the grave is closed* The priest stands on the grave, a 
coroanut is broken at hie feet, flowers and redpowder are laid on hia 
feetj and the party retoTa home* On reaching home, the eldest 
son of the deceased purifies the honse by sprinkling foot-dust water 
over the walls and floor of tho house and fe^s one or two priests*^ 
At tbe end of a month a feast is givea to a few Ijing^yat priestSi 
Children and tho unmarried dead am carried on biars and buried 
lying at full length. The priest does not 8tand on the grave and 
his foot are not washed. \Vben the burial gronad bolonge to a 
Liug^yat priest aomo money is paid to him as hire-money and tbe 
clothes worn by tbe dcfui are given to bitn. When the body is buried 
ia a public ground the clothes are taken by the Llolsyas or villsge- 
watebmen- Jan gams with their disciples or adherents have formed 
thomseivesiuto associationa called S^milfuor meetitiga, each having a 
distinct aamoas Komar, Murgy, ChiJIal, and Kompu, Each religions 
house or moIJi ia called after the name of the meeting to which its 
chief priest belongs* Borne houses and priests belong to no mooring, 
Jangams have uo sLrang casto fooling. Child aod widow marriage 
and polygamy are allowed ; polyandry ia unknown. Bdany of them 
aend tbeir children to sobool and a few toko to new pursuits. On 
tho whole they are a steady class. 

Traders^ included sixteen classes with a total Btrengthof 53,103 
Of 6'8U por cent of tbe Hindu population. Tho details are : 


Dfuinodr Traders^ 1S3L 
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rSj nn nibetiiig about S50{}_, are found in all Bub-diTi* 
sions of the district eicept in HubE The mnue Adibanjigdr is derived 
frpna the words adi first and baiijigar laog^dj'at, and means the first 
Lingajats. They apeak liDpare Kaauneso* The names in comtnon 
use among meo are Baaappa^ Malleppa^ and Ning&ppa; and among 
TFomeo BasavOj Kareraj and Mallava^ They liiro la tiletl tiou$ea with 
walK^ of ana-burnt brink ami mad. Tho Loaaea am neat^ cleans 
and wollni^md for. They keep cows^ bafaJoeer^ and oxea. They are 
moderate eaters and good coeka. Their daily food ia Indian millet 
bread, vegetables^ cnrda^ and milk, and their holiday dishes^ in addi¬ 
tion bo the ftboye^ am rice and sweet cakes^ They do not nse animal 
intoiit^tiiig drinks. In matters of dieoa and ornamenta 
they do not differ from other Lingijata**^ In character they are 
h^pitablOj hardworking, neatj ciean^ even-tomperod^ and orderly* 
I heir main calling is fee trade m graanj cotton^ and other articleSp and 
to retail opium, hemp-Sowors or gdnja^ and hemp-water or 
They are helped in their work by their women and children. Thoir 
calling proapera* Most of them are well-tOHio^ and they make good 
nae of their money putting it into trade, not hoatdlngit and bnrving 
It like many other claaBee* Their busiest months are May Jqne'and 
July- They do not work on holidays and their holidays are tho same 
as those of other Lingijats. A farnily of Hyo spends about £l (Ra 1 0) 
a month. It costo them about £40 {Ra. 400) to build a house, and 
about 4j?+(Re* 2) a month to hire a housc^ The value of their household 
A 3O0)j andot their dress about £2 (Ra. 20)* 

A birth costs about S#. {Ra. 4J^ a son's marriage abont £20 {Ra. 2U0). 
a coming of ago about£2 (Ra. 20j, a pregnancy about (Rs. 5). and 

a d^th abont £2 f Hs, 20)* A dnughtei^a marriage coats more than a 
son a as a considerable sum has to ba paid as do wiy. Their religiona 
ntos and ouBtoms differ Dttle from tboee of other LingAyata. They 
are bound together by a strong cos te-feebug^sodal disputes are settled, 
by tlw majonty of the caate, and any one who disobeys their decisions 
IS put out of caste. They send their boys and girls to school, take 
to new pncfTcnts, and are a steady class. 


Gur^ara, or Gmurtlt \ finis, naiubenug about UP, are fonud in 
Oadag, Uublt, Kalg-Lstgi, and Navalgund. Their home tongue is 
OUjarsti and thev Bp<ak impure Kfioarese with tho people of the 
diBtect. have aettled in Dbiirwdr as moneylendera and bills 

brokera. They are honoat and thrifty and are noid to be careful to 
keep to Oujar^i customs. 


Jams, JiLenilly Couqnerors, rotnrned as numberiijjrabout 10 536 
are toimd all over the district. The Dh Arwdr Jaiosareoldsettleraaud 
have no tnetnoiy of any former home. They seam to bo the renmaot 
of the community of Jams whose faith was the ruling or one of the 
nliDjf religions of the Bombay Xamatak from about 1540 bo 1763 
They say that m aaoient Hindu king named Iksbrfiku had two family 
prints named Parvat and Nfirad who held different viewa on the 
subject of Mimal sacrifice. Parvat sacrificed sheep to the god of fire. 

descendants of Parrat 
are the Brdhtnajis and their followers, and the descendantii of Nfirad 


' Detail, VC lirqa under LingSycti, Banjig,, ud Jugwn*. 
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are tJie Jmm. A^cordmg to the Jain books thera were formerlj 
four divjsionap BrdhniaTis or priests^ EiliatTie or wflrriorSj Vaiehyne or 
merchant^ and Sbudms or labourers. Jain Ksbatris baTodi^ppeared, 
bat Jain Brahmansj Vaisbjii5, and Shndrfls remain. Jain Shnarssare 
also called Jam CLattirtb^ that ia the fourtb estat^P Of the whole 
Jain cominnnitj and especially of the Jain (JhAtnrt-haa, those who 
allow widow marriago form a eeporat^^ class ii^Icd JaJn Pancbama 
or Jain Fifths. At present a Jain of any of the first fotir classes who 
marHca a widow joins the Panchams. A Jain prieat eats from 
any of the other four claasesp and will take in marriage the danghter 
of a Vaishja Joinj but not of a Cbatnrtha or of a Fancham Jalm 
Jam prieets give their daughters in marriage to no one bat priesis, 
and Jain Chaturthaa and Jain Panchams do not marry with each 
other. These rules are obaonred only in the Deccan and the Bombay 
Kamatak. If Kamdtak Jains go to Oujardt, they do not dine with 
Oujardt Jaina^ nor> when they come to Dharwar^ do GojaMt Jains 
dine with loeal Jains. In some peat time aboiit a hundred families of 
Jains committed eomo ^nlt against their Teligion and were pot oat 
of caste. Their descendants are called Sbatuirsllus or tbo hundred 
families and other Jains neither eat nor marry wiih them. 

Dhdrwdr Jains speak K^narese, The names in common nse 
among men are Aharedas, BsJdlrdja, JindAs^ and Padmandbhdppa ; 
and among women Chandramatevaj PadmaTaj I^jamatova, and 
Ramdbiii. They have no gumames. Their chief god ie Jinoshyar 
whose leading shrine is at Belgol in Maisur. In appearance they are 
strong and muscalar^ some of them dark and ethers fair. Most of 
them live in houses of the better class, two or more storojs high with 
walla of brick and tiled roofa. They are medemte eaters and good 
cooks. Their daily food is rice^ breads vegetables;, ckriGed butter^ 
enrds^ and milk^ Their holiday diahes are sweet cakes made of wh^^tj^ 
engar, clarilied butter^ and spices. They tiike their mealy only during 
the day and Dover at night. They do not use fiesh or intoxicating 
drinks. The men wear the loin and shouldercloths, a jacket i a rnmal 
or headscarf, and ehoosj and the women wear a robe and a bodice. 
Bath men and women arc clean and neat in their dress. In character 
they are honest, hardworking, thrifty, active, even-tempered, 
hospitablej and orderly. Their main calling is dealing in brass 
and copper vossols, in cloth silk and, indigo, and in moneyp Some 
have entered GoTemmeDt service and Jain Chatarthas and Jain 
Panchams till and bbotir for hire. As a class Jaina are prospcroTia 
and free from debt. Socially they rank next to BrahiEaD&. The 
food charges of a family of five ore aboot £1 lOsr. (Bs* 15) a 
month, and the yearly draas charge about £5 (Ra. 50), A house 
costa about £50 (Hs. 500) to build, and Dbout 4^. (Ra. 2) a month 
to hire, and their honse geode are worth about £10 (Be. 100). 
A birth costs about £2 (Ra. 20). a thread-girding about £4 
{Rs. 40), a marriage about £30 (Bs. 300)^ a girPg coming of ego 
about £l 10(fts. 15), a pregnancy about £1 (^-10), and a death 
about £3 (Rs. 30), They ate religioua. Their family goda are 
Chakreshvar and his wife Gomukha^ Dharanendra and his wife 
PadmAvatip Lakshmi-NilrAyaUj and Kshetnipdl, whom the bead 
of the family daily worships. They do not respect Brahmans or 
call them to cooduct their ceremoniesi AH these arc porfortned 
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bj their own priestfl. They do not worship Brnhuiftnic 
but keep All tlio leading Hindu holidnyjs, Aomo of them in a wny 
different from the Brabraan way* On the GaTfeih^hatuTthi 
tho bright fourth of Mhddrapad or Septorohor-October* instead 
of worsbippidg Ganpoti^ they worship tho aago Gautam under the 
name of Gmiddhip or GanpuHt and, during the nioo days before 
Hiwera in Octolxsrj instead of worshipping Venkataraman like 
Dbilrwdr Brahmans^ they worship Bbamtaraj an ancient king 
of India. They go on pilgriDiage to the shrine of Padmivati at 
Hombasin Maianrj and gf Gemeshvarat Mndbidali in South Kdnara. 
There are three leading sects Iktlaikdrgana whoso liead-quntiers are 
at Honjbas in Maiaur, w^bose hoad^naj'ters are at 

Kolhdpnr, and whoso head-qaarters are at Nan Janagi 

near KolMpun The Jain priests and tho K^batriya and Vaishya 
Jains are members by tho mlatkirgana segt> the CbatnrLhas of the 
Lakshnushaingaiia, and tho Panebams of the Jin^shaingana sect. 
Each sect has a ^ura or spiriLual teacher who is a Jain ascetic. Ho 
gives the memlkrs religions instruction and they snpport him. 
Ho does not try to make converts. JaioB of all dassos Wiovo in 
fiorcerertj witches, and soothsayers^ and confiinlt; them in rases of 
sickness or other misfortune. The Jains eat twico n day when the 
^on is above tho horizom Except some who take a night rooal at 
night hy stealth^ they nevor eat at night for fear they may swallow 
insect nfo. At their meals they do not w^ear silk or woollen 
clothes like Brahmans, but wear clothes made of cotton or of hemp. 
As silk and wool are the prodneo of animals they consider thorn 
impure. They also, unlike Brdtiinans^ consider it impure or poLluting 
to touch the skin of a tiger or a deer after bathing. Their epecial 
roligious days an? night days in o?eiy fourth month in tho year that 
is from the eighth to the fifteenth of the bright half of the months 
of nr July-August* Kdrlik or November-Deecmberi and 

Fdlgim or March *April j the eighth and foartennth of the dark and 
bright halves of every month in the year; da»kaparra or ten 
apeciFd days in every month in tho yetir, that is the second, fifth, 
eight-hj eleventh, and fourtoonth dayw of both the bright and dark 
halves of all months; Man^ala irauoda^hi or tho thirteenth of tha 
dark half of the month of Kdriik or November-December; and 
5rida ^nnc/ionti or tho fifth day of the bright half of the month of 
Jeshlfi or Jone^July. On all these days the Jains either fast or 
take only light food. During the four months of the aotttb-we«l 
mDnioon that is froci June to October^ except the Jain Chaturtlms 
and Jain Panebams^ Jains do not eat cucumbars, brinjals^ »ienfAi or 
Greek grass^ tho snakegourdj GuiLanciina moringa, onionii, 

and garlic. At the time of worshipping they first bathe their idols 
with milk^ curds^ olsrified butter, sugar, and pieces of ripe plantains, 
md then with water. They offer sweet-smoiling dowers to their 
idols, but neither the leaves of the fu/ri or sweet basil nor of the 
.dUgle inarmeloa They do not sacrifice any animal to their gods. 
AVhen water ia bronght from a pond, a well, or a river, it is never 
used for cooking and drinking until it has been strained in a cloth 
to remove insocta. When a Jain makes hia obeisance to a priest 
he joins hia hands and says or lly reverence. If w b 

a eommon person the priest in reply saya Puntja-vriddhiratiu or 
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Hay merit grow; if the priest be a groat and holy man lie says 

Dr May religion prosper. A Jain must 
give away ten thiags in chantfoodj protec lioDj mediduei 
edncationj gold^ silver^ a girl in marriage, a cow, a horse, aud a 
set of ropes or bags to dmw water from a well. When a Jaiu 
gets holy water from Wa priest be dqeg not sip it like a Brahman 
blit throwii it on his head. Jains keep mostof the sbtteeu sacmEiients 
or Stintkdrs like Brahmans. When a child is born its navel Cord is 
Cut, the mother and the child are liathed, and some lioney and 
castor-oil are put into the babels mouth by any one but its father. 
Ou the third day a Jain priest cornea and worships the family idols 
and offers them food. On the fifth night the goddess Satlii is 
worshipped, and on the thirteenth day tbo child is named and cradled 
by its paternal aunt. On ibo uleTeath day all the motobers of the 
family bathe, a feast is given to Jain priests, and the family becomes 
pare. On some day between the tliirticth and fortieth the mother 
and the child are lathed snd taken to a temple and the child is 
presented to the god* The mother and child are taken to a 
well where she worships water^ gives betelnuts and leaves to several 
women whose husbands are aJive^ and retunia home with the child 
and a pitcher fall of water. When a girl comes of age she is 
decked with Bowers and ornaments aud is mado to eit for three 
days in a shed made of p^r and tinsel On the fourth day she 
is rubbed with oil and bathea iu warm water* Within eJiteeu days 
from the day she came of age a lucky day is cho^n, certain religions 
rites are gone through, a feast is given to znembors of the caste, nnd 
the girl and her hnsband are sunt together luto the marriage room* 
During the third month of a womanfirst pregnancy the things 
Bhemaj have a craving for arc given to her, and^ on the last day of 
the third month, the girl is taken to a temple whuru Tegetables are 
offered in honour of the gods. Ou the lost day of the fifth mouth the 
I vegetable-offering is repeated. In the sevenitb month of her pneg- 
I nancy the girl is given a green robe aud a bodice nnd from t hen till she 
is brought to bed she is specially well fed. Tha dead are bnmt aud 
the family is impure for ten days among Join pricstfl, for eleven days 
among Kshatriya and Vai.'^hya Jains, aud for fifteen days among 
Chsturthaa aud Paucliams. Child marriage, widow marriage, and 
polygamy are allowed, and polyandry is nukoowTi. lu Maisur Jain 
girls are not married until they come of nge* The members of 
each class of Jaina are bonnd together as a body. ABnor socml 
disputes arc settled by their priests aud graver qnarrola by their 
guru* or spiritnal guides. Any one who disobeys a deciHiou is 

? at out of caste. Caste authority is growing weaker day by day. 

'hey send their boys and girls to school, do not tako to new pursuits, 
and mro a rtaiug class. 

LAda, or Soiitli Glljai*E'tia, numbering about 1476, are 
fonud all over the district e^ccept in Kod They say that their 
anceators formerly lived in Northern Indb, and came and settled 
in Dhdrwdr about two hundred years ago. They speak impnra 
KiusrcHe. The names iu oommou use among men are Ishvardppa, 
Kristiipps^ aud Siibraydppn i and among women Kriutavaj Subha- 
dreva, and YeMva. They have no aumames. Tbdr faindy gods 
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are Krishm luid Pdadurang, and their &mily goddeasos Tulja- 
Bhavdtti and YellaTs. They are fair, etrong, and maaeularj more 
like Shimpis than any other claaa. They ha re large eyes, high 
noseti, thin lipa, lom’cheek-bouea, and roaad cheeks/ They live in 
tiled houses with waiJa of stone and toad* The hooaea have geae* 
rally three or four rooms and are clean and well cared for. They 
keep cows and she-fanBialciea and drink their milk. They are 
tnoderate caters, but poor coot a Their daily food is Indian rail let- 
bread, rice, pulse, and vegetables; and their special holiday dishes 
are sweet cakes made of whtet-flonr, molasses, pulse, and clarified 
hatter. They do not ass animal food or intoxicating drinks. The 
men wear the loin and shouldercloihs, a jacket, and a ruindl or 
headscarf; and the women a robe and bodioe. Some of the women 
pass the skirt of the robe betw een the feet and tuck it into the ivaist 
behind ; others let the skirt fall like a petticoat. Both men and 
women are clean and neat in their dress. The men wear gold or 
silver car and finger rings, and the women w'car ear finger nose and 
toe rings, necklaces, waiatbands, and chains. They are clean, 
neat, oven-temMred, hospitable, honest, and orderly, but idle. The 
main calling of the most important subdivision, the Kahatiiya Ldds, 
is dealing in perfumes. 'ITieir calling is prosperous and they are 
free from debt, Tlieir busy months are April, May, October, and 
Kovamber. Th^ eat from the hands of Brahmans and the motuhen 
of theij own subdivision only. A family of five spends about £ I lOe. 
(Rs. 15J a month on food. A honse costs about £30(lls.300) to 
build and about 2*. (Re-J) a month to rent The value of their 
house goods is about £20 (Rs. 200), and of their clothes about 
£4 (Ra. 40). A birth costs about £l lOs. {Ra. 15), a murriaae 
about £20 (Rs. 20O), a girl's coming of age about £a (Rs, 50) a 
pregnancy about £2 10s. (Ra. 25), and a death ubont^S (Rs. io) 

A daughter 's mam age costa more than a son’s as a dowry is paid 
to the bridegroom. They are roHgioiis. They respect BtAhmana 
and them to induct their marriages. They make pilgriinaire* 
to Tulj^pur said Pandbiirptir, and keep the leading Hindu holidays 
they have a guru or spirttnal guide who Uvea at Benares. He does 
not try to gam new followers and U a Goslivi by caste. Thev 
believe m sorcery, witcheraff, and soothsaying. When a child is 
born ita nave cord is cut and the child and the mother aio bathed 
Un the fifth day tho goddess Kathi is worshipped and friends and 
kinspTOple are feasted. On the thirteenth the child ia cradled and 
named For three months the mother worsWps the goddess Sathi 
every Monday. At the end of the third month the child is carried 
to a templB and printed to the idol, plantains and betel are offered 
to tbs deity, and the child is brought home. Nothing further is 
done till niamage. The iky before the wedding a Lgt culled 
w P^-dmner is given m honour of the family gods, and, 

f bridegroom are ruWd with 

tnmenc, bathed, and made to sit oq a niiaed seat. The Brtlhman 
priest repeats ver^ and throws ted rico over the bends of the 

fS* ■ marriage. The dead are buried and the 

family m held impure for ten days. Some funeral rites are uer- 

dSTaii^Us tfojteeuth day, and on the thirte^th 

day a feast is given fo men of the caste. They are bonnd together 
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aa a body, Casto dispat«!!i are settled by their gum or spiiitqal Cii^pter III, 

piide, or by a rqajority of the costemea. Auy oae who disobeys „ 

- tlielr deciaiona is put out of casta. Ho ia again admitted oa paying i'^^ptUitioii. 
the casta-Mopb a fine of£l {Ks. Id). They send their boys and 
girls to school, take! to no new pursuits, and on the whole aro a 
steady clasa, 

Lava'nas, or Pack-bullock CarrierSi uumbering about 4146^ are LavdnoM. 
found all over tbe district, They generally live near forests or on 
hills* They speak a mixture of Marathi and nmduat4ni. The 
flames io comnion use among men are Im4mj Lhlu^ Mansi, Ku|ia, 

Sbeda^ and Valya; nnd among women Dkavi^ Dximalij Jaki, and Siti 
They havo no sutnamea and no subdivisions. TJieir family god ia 
Venkat^man* Sometimea Bedars, Rajpnts^ Dhe<l 3 , and Muaab 
riidoH join their parties and dress aod trade like them and then they 
also are caJJed Xiknlnas. Though they do not marry or eat together^ 
all go by the name of IjiTinas. In appearance tlm Lavanas proper 
are stout, short, and dark brown, hloat of them Hire in thatched 
houses. They never Jive in ftat-rtiofed or tlied houso^ bocanse they 
say that ooe of their ancestors built a duo flat-roofed house and be 
and bis fatniLy forthwith diedp Their daily food is bread made of 
wlieat or Indian milJnt, rice, pntse^ and vegetables. They also eat 
the flesh of fish, fowls, and sneep. They nro intemperate in the 
use of intoxicating drinks. The men wear a loinclotli or trousers, 
a shouldercloth, and a ru-md^ or headsEisirf round which they some¬ 
times tie a belt of red cloth mwn with ahella, and hold in their 
lubiids a cloth bag fantaaticalty atndded with shells. The women 
wear a gown called ph^tu^ from the waist to thennkloSf and a bodico 
CAWed kachli, and fix a acarf called tukdi to the left of the waist, 
carry it over the right sbonlder and head, and allow it to fall loose 
on the left shoulder. They braid tbeir hair in three places, a main 
braid behind the head, ana another in u small rope-like stripe above 
each ear. If they are married they &i to each of the small braids 
a half liall called ghugri made of brass and silk or cotton thread 
fringes. Theso balls are the signs of mairiage and are alwaje 
worn oa the temples except when they are bathing. In addition 
to the balls a bell-shaped tube triages of ailk is tied to the 
onda of the two aenall braids. The tube^angs over the cheeks and 
moves about and strikes the cheeks while walking. They do not 
wear glass bangles like other Hindu woman, but cover both anus 
from the elbow to the wrist with brass or ivory rings, Lav4ims 
are honesty hardworking^ and orderly, but extremely dirty and 
untidy. Their main calling ia carrying goods on bullocka or 
asses and labouring when they can find nothing to carry. A few 
trade in gmm. They rank socially aa Shudms that is as low class 
Hindus. A family of five spends about £1 10^. (Bs* 15) a month on 
food, A birth costs about k. (Rs. 2}^ a boy's marriage about £4 
(Rs. 40) including a dowry of £2 (Hs. 20), a girFs coming of age 4#. 

(Rii- 2), & pregnancy Ss+ [Re, 1), and a death 12#. (Rs. 6)* Their 
Eamily god is Venkntaraman whoee image they keep tied in a 
bundle in their hous^ and worship It once or twice a jear,i 
They have no guru or spiritual guide and they do not call 
Brahnmns or other priests to their religious ceremoiiies. At their 
marringes the caste people meet, the brido and bridegroom are 

a as-lG 
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rnh^d with tanneric and oil, bathed, and deckoJ with fine 
oiothos and oroameDtSj their heads are knocked toother, a feast 
to the caste, and the ceremony ia over. The dead are 
buned, and no funeral ritea are perfonned. Child and widow* 
^ffiage and polygomy are practiced, bnt not polyandtr. Thev 
believe m eorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying, l^evare not bound 
together aa a body, do not send their children to school, do not take 
to new pursuits, and are & faHing class. 

01 or B^jigg, returned as nmnbenng about 

21,787, are found all over the district. Banjig is the Kilnareae form 
of the word \ iui from the Sanskrit mntft a trader. The names in 
common use among men are Basdupa. Khandapp®, and Hudnlppoi 
and among women Basamma, Ningamma, and ShiTamma, Thw 
J^e no soraamee escept placo or callmg names. Their family 
god la Virabbndra, and their family goddess is Pdrvati. Both men 
dark, short, and strongly made. .Their home 
tooMo i£ Kdnareso. They I,ve m one or two storeyed houses with 
wi * mud and 3UD*burat hncka, and teiraced or tiled roofe. Their 
house goods tnclnde cooking vessels, metal plates, cots, a grinding 
^e, a stone mortar and pestle, and low wooden stools, ^ey are 
g^t catore ai^ go^ cooks and strict vegotarfaus, neither eating 
nSi i^ille^bread, boilj 

^3 plates placed before them on low stools. On holidays in 

toifthl fc ? “*■ molasses and milk boiled 

u 1 j ^ AflrrAiA^iw, and tsides. The men wear a waistebth a 

a long coat, a hoatlsearf, and shoes, imd 

skirt of the 

™«.gli koth for d.il, 
mTs.™ • 1*“"'TLe mm mam gold or ailver nr 

’Sr- P>«»r .»! ooTrioSI 

-^y 

^ rwr Clio,, w. «.*d tCrta 

Th. i?“‘«»>br •r™ mgl, or dooW. ,n.k„. 

l.»-gS,2 SdToJ^f,™“’><1 ■*»»- k-ft 

M ,£ srrijs 

A birth coats Ifo to £1 ^ i"®’one, 

(Ra. 200 ) a cirl'B «vr«- r ' ^ , **'l®)* » marriage obout £20 

about £1 (RsflO) Tho^n^ J 

saying soreerv 'inri T aud believe strongly in sooth- 

Shiv in the form of t^ ^na wV k tkeir worship is 

silver box from the neck women hang in a 

covered with a paste of nowdl^igenerally of slate is 
powdered cowdnog sgtea^ i^d mar king- 
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ButMhes. Banii|fa kijep moat leading Hindu holidaja and go on 
pilgrimage to Ulvi in and to UuUik&qnn on tho Parrat hiliB 

m North ArkoL They have a or spiritoal guide named 

Margasvd^i who liv(^ at Cbitaldorg in NorthsWoat Maiaor. He 
ninkes riaitation tonr^ once in three or four yearaj gathering 
contiibationa from hi3 Sidkerents, and, in raturn, giving saorod oabea 
wfeAwfi and water in which hU feet havo been washed, Thongh 
Banjigs allow early marriages they are La ao way bound to marry 
their dacgbters before they come of age. Widow marriage and 
polrgamy are allowed; polyandry is nnfcnovm. Moat of their customs 
and Kligions rites are the same as those of the Jangams, eicept 
th^ the JanMms have to perform the dikgjia or iaitiatioa into the 
pnesuood which the Banjigs are not required to do. They are 
bound together as a body. To settle important social questions, 
tn-Fomrig ascommiinicntion ditoTce or nnidcoiBsion into the 
men meet iogetliiF in some public Their offico-bearere 

inqlnde the Hinmot^xda OT ptiests of the chief monastery in 
the vill^ ^ group of villages, the MaDmda or the pnri&h 
pnest, the Sk&lt% or bead layman who ig goBemlly a direct 
representative of the oldest leading family of the place, tbe 
FainatheUi or saperintendent of the marlcet, the MadanthelH or 
deputy mperinteodent of the market, the Okelvddi or the religion 
bearer* and thoBfJsavi or female temple ficrvaot-^ All the^e 
i^cea are hereditary. Tie IfircTsmloda at/ya is saluted first* tleo 

order tke coming Imt* Tie 

Cml^di in a Mhdr or Holaya by caate. Ho U well nnd 

fitande with a blanket under hia arm. Ho carrier a brEiaa image of 
bhiv aqated on a bull. The iumgeis overahadowed with tie lood 
of a ^uakeand la fixed to tbo end of a brass spoon. A braa^ 
tell han^ from tie ban die of fJbo spoon to tie Olelrftdi^s knea in 
n^nt. 1 nom tune to time tie Cledv^di einga lyniDH in bouour of 
Bliva and ringn tie balL Tie calls people to meetings and 

Bweepa and spreads carpets^ Ordinary caate dispute# are settled by 
caste meetings and specially important points by tie ^urn<» or 
spintnal guides. Most Ban jigs send their cbildren to eclool* some 
nave taken to new pnrsnita* and on the whole tbey are a risiniz 
and proaperona class* 

LofcaT)aliki Lioga yata* numbering about 2752, are found all 
over the district ei<^pt in Knighatgi and Eon. They speak iinporu 
Komrese. Tie ordinary names among men are Baaippa* Malldppa^ 
and Singdppa j and among women Kulkva^ Maritangava^ and Yirava. 

1 ley mve no snmamos and no family gods* They lave a ffuru or 
spintaal gnide wlo lives in Amllmatha In H&ngaL They lavo ao 
^^visiona In appearance they resemble otlor LiogAystd and are 
!? b *^**^W* mnscalar. The ^es are large* the nose ligb* the 
lips tlin* the cbeek-boneB Ugh* andftha cheeks gaunt. They live 
m tiled and flat-roofed housea one or two storeys high which ate 
geuemlly neat* clean* and weU cared for- Their houses lave five 
or 811 rooma* on# for cooking, one for tething* one for sitting* and 
two or three for keeping household goods* clothes, and grain* 
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Th 0 y kdop on 0 or two BorrAiils to belp tliem iit tbotr shop^work and 
pay tbozn Ss. to IOj?. (ILj. 4 - 5) a moq th. TLoy koop isowg^ oxeu^ 
and buffaloes. Tfioir daily food is Indian milJot bread, pulm^ 
ricOj nii I kj cn and vcgeftables^ They do not use aniiqii] food or 
intoxicntiq^ drinks^ rh& nion woitr tho loin and ahouldorclotlij. ft 
hood scarf j and a ^ackot;^ and th& w-qiiissq din&sa liko ordinary 
Lingdyat womoB- The men wear car and doger ringa and tbo 
TOnaen wear tba same oraamcnta m other Lmg^yat women. They 
are sober* clean, honoatj OTen-tompered, ho^pitablo^ and orderly. 
Their main calling is trading na potty sbopkeepers in rioe^ salt^ sugar* 
mola^Bea* and cbilHos. The men sit in their shops from niorningtill 
evening and ore helped by thsir wives and childron. Their catling ia 
prosperous and lew are in debt. Their bosy g^ason is from April to 
November. They rest on the ordinary Hindu holidays. A family 
of five spends nbont £l (Re. lO) a month on food. It coats thorn 
about £4Q (Rs. 400) to build ahoaso and 4 j?. (Hs* 2) a month to rent 
a house. The value of their hoqse goods is abcnit £30 (Rs. aOOj and 
the valuo of their drcsa about £10 (Rs. 100). A birth costs them 
about £1 (Ra.lO), a girTs marrrnge about £10 (Ra 400), a girrs 
coming of i^e about £2 (Ra, 20 ), a pregnancy about £l (RsriO), 
and a death about £d lOv. {Rs. 25). A girPs marriage costs more 
than ft boy^s bocaiLse of the dowry. Their customs and religions 
cer^momes do not differ from those of other Lingdyata, 'Thoy are 
boand together as a body. Social diaputea are settled by a 
majority of the caste and any one who questions the dedaions is 
put out of caste* They send their boys and girb to sebooL take to 
new pursuits, and arc a steady class. 


Ma'l^a ria, nmnboring about seronteen, ora found in DbdrwAr, 
Gadag*, Hand h avd^ nd. Tb^ Iiave oonie fmm JodboEir and 
othar parts of Marwarnm] bare esUblisliad themselTes as cloth^sellera 
and Mttymerc^ts. Theirhoan-speechisMdj-wJiriandwiththepeopIe 
of tha distnot thejf apoak Manttlii with a miitnro of Kdnarew 
The mmos in ooramoit use amonjf men are Chewili, KoBhavarAm, 
among woraon Okibdi, SampSbSi, and SondribAi' 
Thej have no swnamea nieir foiniiy goddess is AtnbdbAi. They 

T? nine snbdivisions, Hambads of two 

Y-’®- Oshvals of two diTisions Dash and Vish, 
Sar^AliBof two divisions Diisb and Vish 
and Shrjtvagis of two divisions Dash and Viah. Only a fow of thew 

PMrwAi., AJeaibem of thlBO subdivisions 
wt fogethar but do not mtermariy. They have manv oairM or 
family stocks, the chief of which are Biba, Ksttir, and ^SoJanki 
Perwna of the same stock do not idfomanr. They aro ratbS- Mr 
Wdy, and ^ort ^y live in houses onZ two sforsy® Wgb S h 
walls of bnck ^d tiled roofs. Their daHy food is rice; wheat 

wto the loin and shonlderebth, a jacket, a turban, and shoes; and 

htJl fT,jrr^ ^ shoulder and 

Ja? Thai ^p-T^ot and a lock of hair over each 

ear. They are haidworfeog, cunning, dishonest, and hot-fompered. 
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Their muiu cuRiug is monGyloudiDg a.nd dealing as petty shop¬ 
keepers Soitio pf them deal in peam and Eoropcaa elotk They 
iwive a bad najue for handne^ and unfalraess in their deaJiuga. A 
family of fire aponds about (Rs, 10) a month on food* it 
coats tboin about L20 (Rs. 200} to build n housOj and about 4r, 
(Ea+ 2) a tnontb to rent one^ and thefir boueo goods aro worth about 
1.1& (Bs 100), A birth costa thorn about £2 lOr, (Rs 25), s girl^s 
marriago about Jt20 {Rh. 200)i and a death about £5 (Rs, 50J. A 
BOn^a marriage cogte more than a daughter's as £10 (Rs. lOO) have 
to bo paid to the bHdo's fatber* They are religious Thoy respect 
Brahmans and ciill Sanodli Br^mans from MilrwjCr to conduct 
t^ir marriages. T^y worship the ordinal Hindu gods, and make 

E ilgriin&gea to GiruAr near Jundgad and to Shutriujaya near 
hA^nagar both m KdthiAwAr. They say they do not believ e in 
aorceryj witchcraftj or soothaayjng. Child marrifige and polygamy 
are practised, widow marriage is forbidden, and polTandry is unknown* 
I hey burn the dead, and tho relations of the d^d arc conaiderod 
impure for ten daya They form a closely connected commcnity^ Social 
disputes are settled by a majoiity of the caste. Slight breaches of 
caste rules aro forgiven, but grave offences such as dining with low- 
leLSte people are punished by loss of caste. They send their boys 
and girls to school, take to uo new pursuits, aud aro a risiug cl:^s« 

Na^rvekars andB^'lldekarsareretnmod as numbering about 
258j and as found in DhdrwAr, BankApoTj and Xalgbatgi. Most of 
them cozne from Goa with aalt^ coooanutsj ooooaiiut-oiJ, dateSj and 
marking nnts^ and after selhug theirstocks go back. The NArvekare 
are Hindus and the Eilndekars are both Hindus and Pgrtagneso 
Christians* 

ShilirantBj or Pious LingAyats^ nnmbcrjng about 1071, are found 
all q-Tor the district. They seem old settlers and hayo no memory 
of any former home* They speak impure KAnarese. The names in 
oomraon use among men am BasAppa, CMogAppa, Ourappa, and 
Malluppa; and among women JSasava^ Karem aud Raohava. Their 
surnames are local not tnbaL Their family god is Virbbadra wboBO 
chief shrine is at i^choti in the Kadapa district of Madras. They 
liaye no suhdiyisions. In appearance they do not differ from 
other LingA^ta lliey live In tilo-rooEed houses with walls of stone 
and mud. The houses are neat,, olean^ and well cared for. They 
keep oo’^va, oxen, and buffaloes. Their daily food Is Indian millet 
bread, pulse, milk, curds, and yegetables. They do not use ffeoh or 
intoxicating dHnka la matters dp dress they do not differ from other 
LingAyata. In character they are noat, clean, hardworkingp honest, 
even-tempere^, and orderly. Their main calling is tuiding in grain 
and other articles and working aa goldsmiths and carpentefs. Their 
creft prospers and none are in d$bi Their bnay montha arc 
Aprib May, and December. They rest on the leading Eiadu 
holidays. A family of five spends aboot £l lOa {Bs, 15) a month 
on food and about £5 (Rs. 60) a year on clothes. A house costs 
about £20 (Ra. 200) to build and 2 js* (Be* 1) a mouth to rent. Their 
house goods are worth about £50 (Rs- 500). A birth coata about 
£l fRa. 10), a marri^e about £20 (Bs* 200), a girl’s co min g of 
age about £2 (Bs. 20)^ a preguancy about £3 (Ra, 20), and a death 
about £1 10^, (Ks* 16)* They are reHgioaSj and respect Hr A hm a u s 
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M Mtfol^ra bnt not os priesta. They eaU LingAjat priests to 
conduct tho^ reiigiotis wremonioa, and keep tins lading Hindu 
i ^ pilgnmagie to tbo sbrinea of their god 

B^av at Ulv, m ^nam and at Kudla m Obdrwjir* iCir 
opintnal guide « a Lingdyat pnest who livea at Chiteldnrg in uorth- 

?h«t proselytise or try to make new followers, 

rhoy wc^ionaUy worship Lingdyat prieaU. When a priest is 

which is called foot-dnst water 
^ dAidp^cdoi. A little of the water is nibbed orer their 
bodies and tlie rest is sprinkled over the walls and the door of the 
^ pnnfy it. ^ ext the priest's groat toes are washed in a 
Clip full of water and the water is called knjfa-pddodai: or holy 

3 ,1 rL if 1 round his neck, 

fobbing It over his body. The water left in 
the cup is called ^r«»a or grace. It is oonsideiod hoi? and tim 

nrthn the elders 

nf tw fi ® yo^i^r members of the family dip one 

o^cir fingers m the water and mb the finger over the Irndv 

1“'^ *n Bmil atools^ed before ereS 
ono pneaent The pnefit takes on hm thigh the nlate whii-h kZ 

members of the family offer 
^ furf to the Img which they vest round their neSand oat 

?«r bis wSTthe pfoto 

W 1 water, and dries his h^nda 

-otbi “s S".,a rfS 

maeoniy work and for eating with betel ^ 

. y“fSu "tao 

leayes and nuts from the cardans of ^ qnanhtiea of betel 

^1 them in mtairfo and SS DhiS 

Umdq^are engaged in this tmde Tho KfTi#l u i Mid 

»te „ J « ^»iv.lj.“ Sf S “ Wo«* to He ICh. W 
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ftnp PertidiBliiddj TEangayyaj mi Vonkatevdtiii ■ ™d amottg- wom&ii 
NAnlyanatotna^ Shrirangaminii^ and Ttioir surnames 

are Apluvaadla, Gudnunamm^ Patiapt^tiTOTB, and Paro amt ivara. 
Their fatnily ^jod is V'eakatammaa af llrupati in North Arkot^ and 
their family goddess is Kateri ptIiosq chief shrine h at Klitichipiir or 
Conjeveram in Sontbern India^ They say they have about eighteen 
anbaivisions in their own coantiy none of which eat together or 
intermarry. Telagu Banjigare are dark, talh and slender. The 
featnn^ are regular, the face ova], the eyes large, the noae high, the 
lips thin, the cheakwbones low, and tho ohoeks round, but a sulky 
hard expression takes much from their appearance. They live in 
ordinary faonses with walls of sun-hnnit bricks and tiled or flat roofs. 
They are moderate eaters and good cooks. They eat from banian 
or plantain leaves, not from bmas or copper end other plates like 
local middlo-cloas Hindus. Their dniLy food is ricse, Indian millet 
bread, and vegetables, and their special holiday dish is sweet c^es^ 
They are unusually fond of pickles* They use flesh and liquor and 
aomo of tham take hemp-water or hhdng and tobacco* The man 
wear the loin and shonldercloths, a jacket, and a headscarf^ and the 
women a bodice aud a robe, the skirt worn hanging from the hips 
Ilka a petticcMit and the upper end drawn over the right shouider. 
Both men and women ono neat and clean in their dress aud have a 
good store of clothes for everyday wear and for special occasions. 
They are intelligent, clean, neat, honest, hardworkiug, thrifty, even- 
tempered, and orderly. Jfcst of them cam tHeir living by trading 
in cloth or grain and lending money on interest, ^onieof them 
have entered Government service, aoniB till, and a few work os 
masous or tiamentors* A family of five spends about £S (Es. a 
month on food and {Rs, 60J a year on dress. A honso costs 
about £30 (Eg. 300) to build and about 2s. (Ee. 1) a month to mut. 
Their house goods are worth about £10 (Its. 100). A birth CMts 
them about £2 (Rs. 20), a iDarriaga about £20 (Ifa. 200), a 
coming of age about £1 12s* (Ra iS), a pregnancy about £l [Ra JO), 
and a death about £2 10s. {lis. 25), They am religious respecting 
Brahmans and calling them to conduct their religious ceremouies. 
They keep the lending Hindu holidays and imke pilgrimages to the 
shrines of Venkat-inunan at Tirupati in North Arkot, Rdngnath at 
Trichinapallt, Shri RAm at NAsik, and Vishve^var at JBeuarea* Their 
gjiru or spiritual guide isTirmalTAtachAria, a Shri Yomhuav BriUimau, 
who brands his disciples with red-hot cxjpper seals stamped with 
Vishnu's discus or chakra and conch^shell or sAnnkA* They believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft, and aoothsaying. On the birth of a child its 
navel cord is ent, it is bathed, and a little honey and eoj^tor-oil are 
dropped into its mouth. For the first three days the mother is 
bathed from tho waist downwards. On the fifth day the goddess 
divati is worshipped to secure long life to the child, and on the 
seventh the whole of the tnother^s body is bathed. On the twelfth 
the child aud tho mother are bathed, and the ehild ia named aud 
cradled, and lighted lamps are waved round its face. When a 
marriage is settled a shed is raised m front of the bride^s house with 
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twelve pMte, an altar h made ip tlie middle of tlm nhed, and a small 
ranopy a so of twelve pasta is Lailt over the altar, liie shed m 
decomti^ with mango leaves and Bowers. In front of the canopy 
IS placed a wooden mortar three feet high and a lighted lamp is 
on the mortar. Twelve large and small earthen pots and nine earthen 
tumblers with handles are bonglit, whitewashed, and ornamented 
with vanous colours. One large pt is set on each side of the 
mortar and one small pot on each side of the big posts. Between 
the l>i]^ of the ^0 pots the nine earthen tumblers are placed in a 
mw and ntied with earth. Nine kinds of groin seeds are sown in 
the earth in the tumblers, a little water is poureil over them and 
tiie^ds are left to spront. In the morning of the wedding day a 
Brfihman pnest comes, kindles the sacred fire, and giFds the 
bridegroom with the s^d thread. In the evening the bride and 
bnde^om are robed in yellow garments and seated on raised seats 
A flraliman pnest comes, repeats veraes, throws rod rice on theheadii 
of the bnde and bndegroom, and ties yellow thread bracelets or 
AanAaus round their nghfc wrists. Married women wav© lijrhted 
lamps ^nd their faces. The brido and bridegroom are taken in 
pwc.«non to a temple, where they bow to the god and return, and 
the day ends with a feast to friends and relations. For three davs 
after the wedding day the Brdhtuan priest kindles the sactnd fii* 
^ice a day, and, on the fourth day, eomes a ceremony called 
or the Snake Row. The smaller pots which were^laid on 
the bigger pots m front o^f the marriage-altar are taken down. The 
larger pots are filled with water, oud an ornament, either a wold 
finger or nose nng, is dropped into one of the pots. ITm bnde 
and bndegroom search for it and success in finding the rine is 
token as an oraon of who will rule the hoiise in afterdifa The 
bride and bridegroom are then made to walk five times round 
tberauopy. Rice and acocosnut are placed in tLa bridegroom’s 
^iik, ho makes them over to the bride, and she unties his^hread 
wnatlct or iankan. Some women whoso husbanda are alive wave 
lighted lamps round the pair If at the time of marriage the 
bnde is of age, the bride and bridegrpem are made to present 
money and fmts to the Brithman priest and are led by married 

I bed-room. They ore seated toLther on 

ncot dwfced with flowers and leaves, and lighted lamps fre wav^d 

rt’’ niilh iuthe^m, leave 

Md lock tho dmr from tbo ontside. When a death tokos pli^ a 

IhlJl i“'T'Ti Hookes a small discus or cfcutnTTnd a coSh- 

of spht temboo, lays flowers on them, and fastona 
the bamboo discus on the right arm and the conch-shell on the left 

f ^ deceased’s spi^^LlLtoe 

™T.rf to die bming g„,„d a burnt gn it sS *v ll!l 
l»"» pKTked f™. ibn»b<», ..d M to .n .*,1^ 
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bamboo diaciiaand the oortcb are laid aJoni^ with the boneB^ aBdj on 
some faturo day the whole ia taken to a holy rirer and thrown into 
the wator^ Girla are married either beforo or after they cN^me of age« 
Folygamy and divorce are allowod, widow marriage m forbidden^ 
and polyandry is uaknown. ^lioer eeoial disputes are aottled by 
the castenieD and grarer disputes by the griru or spiritual gnido. 
They send their children to school^ take to new pnr^uitaj and on tho 
whole are a steady class. 

Telugu Oahna^mania, numbering about 184, ate fonnd in 
Dharwitr^ Gadag* HAngah Kod, and Kdnebennnr. They are to 
have come from Madras and to have been settled hi Dh^rwAr for 
sevonil generations. They speak Telugu at home and R&iiarese 
abroad. The names in c^ommon use aruong men are Hamma^ Rdma^ 
Venkn^ and Yella; and among woman Man mekkaj Hulgava^ Mni^vaj 
and Yellamma. Their snmaines are Bhandi^ Beshettij Dbaashettij 
and Satnur. Their family deities aro Hanum^n^ Hulgava^ and 
Tellamma. They have no suMirisions. They have five gotras or 
family stocks^ Achintrn, Kamal^ ffilu. Pal, Pasani, Members of 

the same stock cabnot intermarry. They ore dark^ slender^ tall, 
and hardy, and resemble the middle-elass Eindns of Kndapa and 
in Madras^ Their expression is lively* the form of faeeovalj 
the eyes large, the features regular, the nose high, the lips thin, 
the ohcekwbones lowj and the cheeks gaimt^ They are moderate 
caters and good cooks. Their doily food is rice, pulse, tamarind, 
plantain fruit and flower, vegetables, onions, salt, condiments, 
oocoannts, and ohillies. On holidays they eat sweet cakes naado of 
wheat flour, pulse, and co&rsa sugar, and vadee or small eakea made 
of pnlsOt chillier, salt, nod condiments. They also eat the flesh 
of hsheSj fowls, and sheep, bat of nO' ether animoJ. Thoy ubo all 
intDxicating clriqks. The men wear a loincloth one end of which b 
passed between the lege and tucked in near the navel, a headscarf, 
a jacket, and sandals; and the women wear a bodies and a robe 
without passing back the skirt between tbo foot. Their holiday 
dress is the same as their evety-day dress but is of new materials. 
They have no storo of rich clothes for special oc^^ions. The men 
wear ear and finger rings and wristlets j and the women ear and 
nose rings, bracelets, and armlets. They are neat, hardworking, 
honest, and well-behaved, but dirty. 

Tlieir chief employment is the making of or redpowder 

and tooth-powder, and trading in perfumes. Their women help thorn 
in their work. A family of five spends about £l (Ks. 10) a moDtb 
on food, and abont £1 Hk. (Rs. 15) a year on clothes, A hat costa 
about £ L (Es. 10) to hoild and their honse goods are worth about £1 
(Ks. lOX A birth ODsta about 4ff. (Rs. 2), a marriage about £5 
{Ra, 50), a girPa coming of age about 2s. {Re- 1), a pregnancy about 
4^. (RSh 2), and a death abont 10s. (Rs. 5). They are religious, but 
do not respect Brdhmana, LingAyats, or other priests p They act as 
their own priests on ceremonial occaaions. They keep the leading 
Hindu holidays and go on pilgrinmgo to the shrise of Yellamtda at 
Sdvadatti in Belgauiu. Their guttt or epiritnal gnide is a Yaishnav 
Brahman named Tatiacbilria who lives atKAncfai or Conjovoram in 
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Madmc, He dooe rot proselytiuc or try to gnin new followers. Tliey 

? rofeaa not to belie™ in sorcery, witolicrnEt, or sootbsiiyiiig, 
Vlien a cbild is bom its navel cord is cut and a little sngar 
tnijsed witli cflstor-oil is dropficd into its month. Tlia after-birth 
is worshipped, red powder mu] incense are laid before it, it is 
laid in an earthen pot, and is buried outside of the house near 
the bath-water channcL On the ninth day the child is oamod and 
cmdicd by tlia midwife. On the first day of mniriage tbe bride 
and bridegroom are nibbed -nitL turmeric and batbid, and a dinner 
is given in honour of the family deities. On the second day the bride 
and bridegroom are agttin rubbed with turmeric ondbathed and a caste 
dinner is given. On the third day they are rubbed with tnrnioric, 
Ijttthed, and seated on wooden boards placed on a blanket which is 
Bpread on a raised scat. A few grains of rice are dropped round the 
wooden bosrd.s, hnihi or redpowder is rubbed on to their Ijtows, and 
yellow threads are tied to iheir right wrists. The bridegroom binds 
the innrrwgo stniig of gold and glass beads round the bride’s neck, 
fiv^ mfti'ried women tlirow ^nuoH of red rlco ovftr tlio couple^ and 
a feast is givon to friotids and relations. On the fourth day the 
marrjs^ slie<l is worshipped and the marriuge is over. When an 
Qsbnauiam dies a cocoannt is broken before the dead body, ond the 
body IS c^ed in a sitting postnre to the burial ground and is 
bunud. On tlie third day cookiid food and waiter anj laid on tlio 
gmvo. Child mt} widow marriage and polygamy aro allowed: 
jHdyaTidry is nnktiown, They ore bound together as a body. Minor 
social disputes are settlod by castemenstid grave ouestions by their 
jFiirK or spiritunl guide. Any one who disobeys the guide’s decision 
13 put out of caste. They do not scad their boys te school or take 
to new pursuits. They are it steady class. 


Komtis oi*ya'ishya'a arc returned ns nomboring 823, and 
found cbieHy iii Gmlag and Navslgimd. 'Phey are said to have como 
teDbdrwAr about 350 years ago from Belldri and Kadiipa in Jfadras. 
They used to Bpwfc Telugu, but they now speak Kinareae both nt 

home und abroad. In 1818 some Koratia came from Madrea with the 
British army and sottled^tDhdrw^r. Tlie home speech of these lately 
corae Kemtis ,9 still Telugn. The old and the now scttlera eat 
and marry with one another. The men’s mniea are GoTinddppa, 
Lachdppn, MatlApjjft, \enb1pp, and Vinlppa; and the women's 
names sre Hurgamma, Gangarama, and Rddhamma, They have no 
Riirnames. They are laitf to have about ono hundred and two 
end members of the same stock do not Intermarry. 
Iheir (Juef deity IS Niigareshvar. They also worsWp najamavu 
Hanmiifiii, Ganpati, Venkataraman, Virbhadra, and Ytdliiva^ TIiov 
we dark, short and ateut llieir fa™ are round, the eirpreasioJ 

f'^fft,the lips 

thin, the eheek-bon^ low, and the cheeks round, M™t of them 

^ 1 "*^*^3'* higt, with walls of 

brick and mud and flat rwfe. The houses are neat and cIciS 
and are well cared for. They keep cows and buffaloes. They ore 
moderate ffitere and good cooL. d’holr every-day food is rice, Lho 

they are specially fond of soot dishes. Their holiday dishes includS 
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seveml kindd of cakes made of wtieat, pnlse, and aognr. The? do 
ont fiae flesh or latoxicating drinks. The men wear a boadsMrf, 
a jacket, a loin and ahoalderctoth, and shoes. The women wear a 
robe and a bodice like those worn by Brdhmnn women. Though 
not clean, both men and women are neat in their dross, and fond 
of gay colours. Their holiday dreaa is the some os their orory-dny 
dress but richer, 'J’lioy hjiro good stones of clothes for oTery-daj wear 
and for special occasions. The men wear ear, finger, ond wrist 
rings, wnis(chains, and necklaces. ITio women wear ear and nose 
rings mode of gold and studded with pearls and precious stones, 
too-rings, hracelots, armlets, and waistbands. They are quarrel¬ 
some, Itardworkuig, keen, and proverbially cuuniug,’ Their 
main calling is trading in grain, oil, clarified hnttor, cloth and 
sugar, and moueylending. A family of five spends ahemt £l lOs. 
(Ha. io)a monthou food, and tlieir atoro of clothes varies frotni 
£lfl to £200 (Ra. 100 - 2000). A birth costa about £2 (Rs. 20J,a 
thrend-girdingabout J&lfits.30),atnarriageabouti: 10(Hs. 100 besides 
avowry of £1 to £3 (Hs. 10-30), a girl’s coming of age about £2 
{Ra.20}, a pi^wncy about £2 (Rs. 20), and a deathahont£5 (Rs.50). 
They are religious, Tliey worahip the usual Rriihmanic gods, respect 
Bnlhduiiip^ lin J uall them to their cereinoiii&a. Thoj keep the umml 
Hindu IioLidnyB and j^ooii pilgrimage to Ben urea, Rdmeshvar^l'inipati, 
Udpi^ GokaniEi, l^andh4U'p1lr,aiid to ^he chief ahrino of Niigni^lirn^ 
Hi KAr^yau-Bf^v^rkeru Their Bpiritual guide is Shautaniehiiryft, 
the pontiff of thu KmArEs to whom fttid to whoso delegate, u Bmnrt 
Brahman whose title is Bhiskaniehdrya, they give preaeute. ITie 
present Bk^kar^chdrya i& Aruttdchal Svdmi who Jives at N^rAi^an- 
Uovarkeri in BelJari. Ho Is a Dijarriedl man* He travels aboafc’ the 
ojnntry. inquired into teligionB offences eominitted by Komtis^ 
aud puniahea them eitlier with fine or with loss o£ caste. Tlie 
olfeuiiing persoDs are let back into caste on audcrgoing cottain 

f entities. The Komt is believe m sorcery, soothsaying,and mlchcriift. 

hey keep all the sixteen sacramenLs oV BrdLhman sansMrs, On the 
eleventh day after a birth tho mother is bathed nod n feast chiefly 
of and pnlso is given to friends and kinspeopte. The family is 
^nsiderod impure for sixteen daysr On the sixteenth the cradle 
is worshipped with ffowens and red powder^ a lighted lamp is craved 
round it, and the child is miuiod by its maternal aunt and laid in the 
cmdle^ and sugar and scraped cocoanut^ are handed to the guests. 
When a w^oman comes of age she is inode to sit apart for tbiw days 
Sind on the fourth she is anDiuted and bathed. The impurity 
caused by a death lasts lifteeD days. Child-marriage and pol vgatny 
ore allowed^ widow-marriage is forbidden^ and polyatsdry ie 
unknown. The Komtis Isai'o a ru\e that a boy is bound to marry 
his maternal uncb*s dasighterj however sickly or deformed she may 
liO- They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Minor 
social disputes are nettled by costenien and graver questions by 
Bhdskaracliirya^ their deputy spiritual guide. They send their boys 
and girls to schools and take to new pursuits. Komtis are a rising 
clos^. 
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HusbaiLilnidll^according 1881 censnsj injcrladed ten cLo&scs 
with a total strt^ngth of 125,134 or 15*78 per cent of the Rindn 
population. The details are: 

/JAdnolr IhuAsntiTnenf JSSl. 
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Da'aa'rs, literally SemuTitg, are returned as nurafeerinc' aboat 6 tO 
Md aa fonud chiaBj in DMrwAr, Banlcdpar, HabJi, Hitniral, Ko<l, 
JNavalgnud Mnobennnr, and Ron. They are diirided into two 
cIeuscs, Galla Ddadrs and Bynd Dinars who neither eat toeathor nor 
mtCTmnrry, ^ 

The Galla DXsabs apeak impure Kanarcse. The mineB in com 
men use among men are DfeAppa, GoTinddppa, and Rdmdppn- 
and among women HanamaTO, Rukhmava, and Yella™, 'fheir 
manly gods are Jlanuindn and VeDkataranian of TiranatL Thev 
ba« no fltibiTisiona. They ate tall and dark, with a dream? 
^Kj regular feature, small eyes, high noaes, thin lipa, low cheok- 
iMiies, ^unt cheeks, lank head-hair, and thick face-hair. Thev 
lire m dat-roefed honsea winch are dirty and ill-camd for, Thn? 
^ ™at eatera and bad eooke. Their daily food is Indian mill^ 
bi^, vegetobK and enrda, and their holiday diahes are sweet 
cak(M, nee, clarified butter, ?ogBtables, and cards. They do not 
use flesh or ;ntoJti<atiiig drinks. The mon wear bin and shoulder- 
cloths, a laclwt, a hoadsenrf, and sandals j and the women wear a 
and a bodiM, bnt they do not pass the skirt of the roho 
1 h^wt>rking,hopeat, oyen-temporod, 

t'^7-. Their main cal ling is hush^dry. 
They work from mor^g till evening and are helped by their worn™ 

leading HiJdu holidays. 

t>r„ ^ “^«3t are m debt, cWofly owing to 

the heavy rates of intereat at which they borrow money. / famdf S 

five ^nds 00 food a^qt 10a (Rs. &> a dgnth and oJ dress al^Jt 
abJnfS ^ CRa^ 50), A birth eJS 

S S)> about 

He Anignodi near Hnmpi in BeUdri 

He do« oot ^ to gam new followers. They occasioSaUy wotshb 

^£sM^sLai.lxfer3 

J.y *b.goadoa J™,. „ i, “k 
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people^ and on the twelfth day tho child ia aantod and cradled. Na 
further ccrotaony takes pliKsc till marriage. On the day fijtcd for 
marriage the bnde and bridegraoTn are rubbed with tarmerie and 
oil, bathed^ and made to sit on a raised seat* Tlia village astrologer 
conies^ tepeats texts^ and throwa gnuDS of red rice on the couplo^ 
betohints and leaves aro hadded among the guests^ a feast is given 
to the men of the oastejoad the coromony is over. The dead are bnriicd 
Child and widow marriage and polygamy am allowed ^ polyandry 
is unknown- They are bound together by ^ strong caste filing. 
Social disputes are settled by a majority of the casta and any one 
neglecting the decision is put out of caste. They do net send their 
children to school or take to new pursuits. They aro said to be 
rather a decbniiig class^ 

Bvad or BnooiNa JPAsArs speak impure Ktlnarese. The names 
in oommon use among man are Basava^ Bbimat Govinda, and 
Hanoi an ? and among women Ba$akkat Baydmma, Day^mikkaj 
and Marekka. They have no surnames and aro called after the 
names of the villages in which they live. Thair family gods arc 
Venkataraman of Timpati and Hmuendu. They have no aub- 
divisioDs. A man of this class is known by hU peculiar dress+ Ho 
wears a wnistclothj a headscarf^ and a long jacket^ and over the 
jacket IV wmstbaod- llo bange an Imago of tbe monkey-god to hia 
neck in such a way that it may fall on his ehestj, holds a conoh or a 
blowing shell in hig left hand, ties a gong to lus right wrists and 
holds a round stick abont five tDchoa long and one inch round 
between the thumb and the two first fingors of his right haiid to 
strike the gong. He hangs a long baskat from hh left shoulder to 
hold alms, carries a lamp in his hand about three foot Mgh, and 
marks his forehead with two stripes of white earth with a red or 
yellow stripe in the middle. Dressed in this way ha goes from 
bousQ to house blowing his couch, repeating tho name of tho god 
Govindp and nakiug for alius. When he gets aims he again blows 
his conch, strikes the gong, and repeats seven or eight mme^ of 
Hindu gods^ D^rg are like lower class IBudug, They 
UvG in dirty ill-oarcd for huts with mud walls And straw roofs- 
They keep pet animals. They are great eaters and bad cocks. 
Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulsoj and vegetables, and 
their holiday dishea am sweet cakes made of whi^t flonr, sugar, 
and pulse. They eat the flesh of sheep, fishes, fowla, hares, and 
deer They use intoxicating drioks but am tomperato in their 
use* Their wemou wear a robe and a bodice but do not pass tha 
skirt of the robe between tho feet or tuck it behind. The men 
wear brass ear and linger ringB, and the women wear brass oar, 
finger, and nose rings and bracelets. Thair main caUing is bogging. 
They are oven-tempered and orderly, but dirty and idle. Their 
social position is mneh like that of the Deccan B4moshis* Their 
feeding expenses are nothing as they live on alms. A birth costs 
about fid. a boy's mairiiiga about 12 2^, [Es, 21) including a 

dowry of £l 16) peid to thobride^s father,and a death about 

(Ro, 1), They aro religious, respect Brahmans, and oaU thorn 
to conduct their morringas. They navo a ynrw or spiritual teacher 
who is a Satdnl by caste. They say they do not bolievo in sorceiy^ 
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witcbmft or aootbgaymg. \non a child is bora its nnTol cord h 
cut and a few drops of caster-oil are put iote its mouth. Oa the 
eleventh day thejt teseher comes and stamps the child's shonldera 
ynth a jewamin flower dipped in paste called ikIwi. If the child 
IS S' hoy either in the ninth month or in the ninth year the teacher 
pata two seald made in the eluipo of a and a conch aad 

brands the ^y 3 right shoulder with the disens-seal and the left 
^oulder with the coqch-sral. When a marriage is settled, ou the 
wediiing ^y tho bnde atid bridegroom are seated on a blanket, tUe 
village astrologer ties yellow threads to the right wrists of the bride 
ana uriaogroom. and throws red noe over them, a feast is given to men 
of the c^te, and the mainage is oven The dead are either hnrut 
or buned ai^ordmg to their relations' means. On the eleventh the 
teaclier pnnfies the family by giving them holy water to sip. Child 
and widow njarnage and polygamy are practised j pdyandjT is 
sSl d^n together by a strong caste feSig. 

ft majority of the cominnnity, and anv 
one «ho disobeys the decision is put ont of caste. They do not sotid 

X'r to school, do not take to new pursuite, and on the 

whole are a falling class. 

Halepa ika, wUd to mesn Old Soldiers, arc retnraGd as 
nnmlwnngabout 122 and as found in Hingal and Kod. 'rhoy sneak 

Bhimnaik, Badakiidik, and Knrenliik; and among women Bhairakkfi* 

TheyVveno surnames! 
deities are Haiimappa and Guttemma. Rxcept that they 

appeamneo from othoV 

irte Ifclw ^ either in oqe-stercyed tiled bouses 

‘‘n generally ill-carod for. Their daily food is 
rice, pnlse, and ve^tabfos. 
Th^t j «»ke8 0 f poise, wheat, and coarse sugar. 

Thej nso flesh and intoxicating dnnks. Every year at harvest tl^ 

SS^w r m^ihc offerings tothem or ihcir crops will 

GntteZ;» house goddess 

It* ^ hodice like otlier Dh/irwAr lower 

wfth b'"i“ ttirmeric inst^d of 

with franfoi or rpdmv^er. The men wear brass or copper ear and 
fingier nHgSj ^Tiistcbaitia, silver wrist I etR 'rhA wr 

g,Jd toon».™t, died “"J,” 

Thl^' f ™ ‘ ’mfitlets, and glass bangle^ 

iiiLy Hre benestj liftrtlwork ini?* '3TOD->-teirirvi-Tfi/l ui ^ i 

orderly, but nqcitin and iintidy^^ tS mSrSflW 

«d“ m ^Vwt (8* ™ 

“wtifo (SS!'l§^’ A birth 
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fiktlior, imd n commg^ ot a pregnancy, and n death about 
(Rii- t) each. They ate roligioiiis, respecting BmUmana and calling 
tlioni to their marriagea and other ceremonies. Their epiribaid 
teacher is a SlirivaishnuY Brahman named Tatichdrya who lives at 
HaTopi in Bellarii They do not believe in soicerjp witchcraft^ or 
SQothflayiug. As soon os a child is bom a few drope of honey and 
cow's milk am put into ita mouth, its navel cord is cutj and the 
mother and child are bathed. On the fifth day tho child is pat into 
the cradie, and^ On the eleventh day^ the mot her and the mem here 
of the fiiinily bathe and am pnrified. “V^lien a marnagc is settled a 
shed IS bdilt in front cl the lionscj^ and the bride and bridegroom are 
rubbed with turmeric and brought into thtjshed, A Brahraanprioat 
ties the ends of tbeir garmen ts together^ and tells thom, accompanied 
by the bride's matemal nncle^ to waJk several times ronnd the shed. 
Afl'fcir this the bridegroom ties the marriogo string round the bride^s 
neck and the priest tics the brow-horn or hd^hing mnnd the 
bridegroom's brow and the fond^a or marriage-bonnet round the 
bride's head. The bride and bridegroom are set on a raised seatj 
and, while women sing nmirifigc songs, gndnsof red rice are thrown 
over them and lighted lamps are waved round their faces. Kovoral 
boya are feiieted and after the boys the bride and bridegroom and 
tho eaetrc-people. Qn the fourth day red water is thrown over tho 
bndoj tlic bridegroom, and their {mreuts and frieuds^ the priest is 
given about 3 a (Re. t|)^and blesses tho married pair, and retires. 
The bride is told to hide herself and tbo bridegroom is told to find 
her out. If be finds her it is well* if not tho bride will have the upper 
hand in tho house. When u Hulepaik dicsj, Ids son or oilier chief 
mourner carries with tbo corpse to tho burning ground a pot filled 
with Cooked rice. At thebaming ground tho chief mourner spr^ds 
thrive leaf plates and serves the food on the plates for tho spirit of 
the dead. The body is burnt. The impanty ^^uBcd by a deatb 
lasts a month. At the end of the month a dinner iu given to 
C4iste-|ieople and tho family is purified. Child and widew-nuirrisge 
and polygimy are allowed, aud jK>lyandry is unkiiown. They aro 
bound together by a strong caste feeling, and have an hereditaiy 
headman. Social disputes are settled by their eastemen and any 
one who disobeys the decisions is put out of caste. They do not 
send their boys or girls to schoolj and do not take to now pnrauits. 
They are a steady class^ 

Hasla'rs are returned as nombering thlrty-sii and as found only 
in Hongah They speak impure Kfinarcjse. I^o names in common 
use among men are Hncha, ^laria, and Sufctuna; and onioug women 
Eas^ikka, Binmij Fakirf, and Ramakka. They have no anmameg. 
Their chief god and goddess are Malhlppu and Guttemma. They 
have no subdivisions, TJiey are strongs stout, dark, and muscular. 
They are hardworking and orderly, but dirty and untidy. They live 
in thatched bonsoH which are dirty and ill-cared for* They are groat 
eaters ond bad cooks. Their daily food ia bread made of rdyi flour, 
Indian millet grueb garlici onions, and vegetables. Their bolidby food 
is sweet cakes mode of wheat pulse and coarse sugar, rice, milk, 
curds and butter. They eat miittou, employing a muUa to klU the 
sheep, and drink liquor. Tho men wear a Loia and ^honlderclgtlii a 
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Chap^ m. b^ec^arf, and a abort coat. Tlie wouieti woar a robo and a bndico 

FopiUatian. without passing tho skirt of tho robe bctfrcon the feet. Thi^ 

ntrsBMfBjtts httve no stock of good clothes for daily uso or for special 


occasions. The nieu keep tho top-knot or gkendi and ear-tuftK or 
jhiilpis. They wear no oraaments. Their mnin calling in field work 
in which their women help. Many ars in debt. A family of fivo 
Bpenda abont £1 (Ba. 10) a month on food and about 8». (Bs. 4) a 
year on clothes. A birth costs about 8s. {Rsl 4), a mairlage about 
£I0 {R3.100), a coming of ago about 4#. (Ba. 2}, a pregnancy 
sotliing^ and a deAth abont 2tf. (Ry. 1)* They sre roligiea^. They 
dernot respect Brdhuiaos and do not call thorn to ^rform thoir 
religions ceremonies. All tboir ceremonies aie performed by 
Ling&yat priests, and their yrfru or spiritual teacher is also a 
Lingdyat who lives at Togai in Maisnr. Ha punishes all religious 
offences and receiTes homage from hia disciples. They do not 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. At their matriiigoa 
a LingAyat pneat comes and tie® itaaibn or yellow threads to the 
wnsts of the bride and bridegroom, 'fheo the bridegroom fastens tlio 
manage string to the bride’s neck, the women sing marriage son 
and wave a lighted lamp round the faces of the married couple. Tho 
pncBt IS dismissed with a present of about 3#. (Ra. Ij), a casto feast 
13 given, and the marriagie is over. When a girl cornea of age she 
wts by herself for three daya On the fourth she is bathed, drosBcd 
in fine clothca, ^d sent to her husband's room, men a person dies 
the body is carried to the huming-gronnd and is there either bnrqt or 
bnnod according to tho family’s means. Child and widow-marriago 
jmd mlygamy are practised, and polyandiy is unknown. They arn 
toned together by a strong caste feeling, tjocial dispntes aro settled 
by the memtora of tho caato and if any one neglects the dedsions 
he IS put out of caste, unless ho pays a fine of £l (Rs.JO) half of 
which 18 given to the teacher and the rest is spent on a caste feast 
They do not s^d their boys or girls to school, and do not toko to 
Eew pur&iiitS;, Thoy aro a stofiidy calss. 
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waistbands, aad ^lass bangles. Tiiey' are hardworking, honest, 
oTen-tempered, aad oiderly, but dinr aad untidy. Their main 
calling is husbandly. They work in'the fields tiom moming to 
evening. They geueraJly g^row rice and when the riea crop is cat 

80 w atune vego table. Thai r worn e n he! p in the field and tb eir cbi Idren 

tend cattle, A family of five spends about £| (Ks. 10) a month on 
food and about £l I Os, {Ks. l,i) a year onelothes. A hut costs 
abont £l (tts, lOj to build and Gd. (4 as.) a month to rent, ITie 
value of their honao goods including cattle is nboat £20 {Ra, 300) 
A birth Costs about 4 j<, (Ka. 2), a son^s marriage about £10 (Rs lOO) 
of which £2 ( Rs, 20) go to the girl’s father, a girl's comiog of Age 
lOX a pregnancy abont U. (8 fW.), and a death about 
£2 (Hit. 20). l^ey are religiouB^ respect BnUimatia, and rati them 
to coEiauct their marriage oereniouies. Their lunenil ritea are 
performed bjj men of their own casta They make piigritnagoa to 
Kadari and Tirupati in Madras. Their Bpintiml teacher lives at 
Tirupati* Un does not tiy to make new followers* They believe 
in sorcery^ witchcraft^ ana soothsaying. ^Vhe^ a child is born its 
navel cord is cut and the child and mother are bathed. On tho 
emventh day they clean the honaOi bathej and are ptirL£ied+ On the 
thirteenth the child is named and ci^adlcd. A day or two 
before n wedding, a dinner is given in hoiaotir of the family gids, 
and the bride and bridegroom are robbed with tnrmeric and 
bathed. On the wedding day the bride and bridegroom aro seated 
on a blanket, the Brdhmein repeats verses and throws red rice over 
the couple, and a feast without flesh is given to caste-people^ N^eset 
day the bride and bridegroom are seated on a horse and carried 
chief stneots in {jmccssion, and the marriage is over. 
\r heti o Kamati dies the bendy is carried to the bn rial ground in a 
bankboo car iidurned with flags and plantain leaves, and is biiried. 
Child and widow mairiago and polygamy are allowed^ and polyandry 
ia nnknown, Ibey are hound together by a strong caste fecliDg. 
Social disputes are settled by castemen and any one neglecting suchL 
decisions is pnt cut of caste. They do not send their boys or girls 
to schoob take to no new pursuits, and are a falling class. 

Kiidavakaliga''t*a* or Hoemen, are returned na nnnibering 
about <(>04 and as found all over the district. They arc said 
to be Called Xudavaknjigdra from tho iron field*hoe or Jtiidair* 
They speak iinpuro Kdtiarese* The names in common use among 
men are Easnpps^ ilalldppaj and Ningdppa \ and among women-- 
B^savn, Kallava^ and Ninguva. They have no surnames. Their 
femi lj-gods are Basavdna, Virabhadra, and Tel lava* Bosavina’s 

chief Giiriae is at UIvi in North Kanan^ YellaTa^s at Bavadjittt 
in BelgautOj, and Yimbha(Im ''3 at Kachoti in the Madras district of 
Kadaps, They liave two divisions Taddodl and Dandavati who 
eat together but do not intermarry^ They arc tall, strong, and 
muscular. They live in neat but rather dirty flat-roofed houses and 
keep eowa, oiven^ and bnffaloDs, and somotimes one or two farm 
servants on 4#, to fij. (JRs. 2-3)a month. They are great eaters 
iind bad cooks- Their daily food is Indian millet bread, vogetableSj 
and bnttormilkj and their holiday dishes are sweet cakes, rice, and 
milk. They do not uso flesh or intoxioating drinks. The men 

B as-i3 
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dresa ID A loin Ahd shoDld&ncbtb, s. ja^ket^ a headscarf, wLort tmuseni 
ending a littJa Above the ktieej a blonkef,, and 3aiidnlg+ The women 
dress in a robe and bodico>bnt do not pasa the skirt of the robo between 
the feet. Their holiday dresa is the same^ bot of better ami costlier 
materblB. The men wear ear and finger rjDgS;p and the women ear, 
no^e, and toe-ridga, waistbands^ a^d ailrer bangles, and 

siker nrmleta. They are hardworking, honesty ercDdompered and 
orderly. Their maiQ calling Is hnabandry. They work every day 
from moming till evcDing escccpt on Monday which is sacred to 
their god Basav. The women help in the field and tbo children 
tend cattle. They are skilful workers. Some are landholders and 
others field labourers. Their women sell butter, miltj and cords^ 
the produce of their cows and she-bQ^sloesi They are a welUto-do 
class, generally free from debt, seldom borrowing except to meet 
marriage expenses. A family of five spends abont J£1 (Rs* 10} a 
month on food and £2 10#. (Es. 2o) a year on clothes.. A bouse 
costa about £40 (Rs. 400) to boild and about (Rs. 21 a month 
to rent. Their bonae furniture is wortb abont £30 (Rs. 300), 
A birth costs about 10#. (Rs. 5), a son's marriagie about £15 
(Ra^^ loO) of which £w (Rs. 80) is paid to the girl's father, a coming 
of age about £l (Rs. 10), a pregnancy about £1 (Es. 10), and a death 
about £l lOs^ (R^+ 15). They are religions and respect both 
Br^man and Liogayat priests. They call a Br&hmnn to conduct 
their marriages and a LingAyat to conduct their funerals. They 
keep the leading Brihmanic holidays. On every Tuesday in ih"o 
month of or July-August their women worship the goddess 

Gnlkava, and m the first half of the month of Shrdvan or August- 
September tbs goddess Cbangslkava is worshipped. The Jesiifh or 
June-July fuU-mooa is caUnd AWAnuci and is bold in gr^nt honour. 
Tho day before the full-moon, ladian millet is boiled, made into 
thick gruel, and given to working hnllocks | and on thefulRmoon day 
eggs are broken and mixed with oil and forced down the bollocks^ 
thioats. They are dressed in. rich blankets or woollen clothe, decked 
with flowers, and have their horns painU^d red. In some cases rich 
busbaodmen put their womenta silver anklets on the bullocks" logs. 
All the busb^udmen meet together taking their white and red but 
net their black bullocks, and go in procession half a mile out of tbo 
jillage. A hemp rope is tied across the village gatea about ten foot 
from the gronad. The husbandmen form a return procession with 
tthe bullocks in frent, and mce their bulEocka at top spgcd towardi^ 
the village gates. If a white bnllock is first to onEt^r the 
ga.tes, the white Indian millet crop will be plcntifnl, and if a 
red bullock wins the red Indian millet crop will be plentifuL 
'Hie owner of the winning bullock is allowed to break Lhe ropo 
across the gate with his wbip^ a ceremony which is called 
WAari>na or the rope-breaking. They do not go on pilgrimage. 
T^o village LiugAyat priest is their gum or spiritual teacher and 
they crca.^onBlly ask him to dine at thefr bouses; l‘hey worship the 
Village goddesses Dnyamava and Dnrgnva and believe lu aorcerj, 
witchcraft^ an^l soothsaying. Tbeit religious rites and customs 
do not differ from those of LingAyats. Child tuarriago and 
polygi^my nr? practiaed, widow marnage h forbidden, nnd poly. 
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aadry is unknown. They do not consideT tkat biTPtkj or 

wqip 0 g ''8 SEckne^s cfl.ixso 3 impnritj. Thej are bound together hy 
a gtrodg caste feeling. Socria] disputes are settled hy a ttiajority 
of the casto^ and if any one disobeys the deoiaiona bo ia pnt out of 
oaste^ They do not send their boys or girls to sehool^ take to no 
now purfluitSj and are a steady class. 

Mara'tha^S ore returned as namboring abont >14^035 and as found 
all over the district. Between 1675 and 1752 when the great Shir^ji 
and other Mardtha chieftains carried their arms into the Karndtak^ 
thousands of Mardthits and Bn^bmaDS folio wad then' and many Eottled 
in Dbdrw^r. The present Mardtha popnlaticn of Dbdrwdr are the 
descendants of these people and of othei^ who from time to titna 
followed the conqnerors. Their home speech is Mardthii hut they 
speak Kdnarese with the people of the district The names in coEninon. 
use among tnen aro Sanfibhap^ Gantdjij Shivijij and Snryatao j and 
ttmong women Ambdbdij Jijdbdi^ Soyaiabdi^ and Ycsnbdi* Their 
surnames are Bhosl^^ ChavAn, DaphalJj Ohdrgej Ghdtg^, GAikwAiv 
Mdne, Nimbdlker, Sin demand Thordt, Their chief gods are Khandoba 
of Jejufi/Vitlioba of Pandharput^ and Venkatamman of Tirn^ti. 
and their chief goddesaos are Arabdbhayani and TnljAbha^Aiai of 
Sdtdra and Mahifakahtni of Kolhaptir. They hare no aubdfriwoos. 
They are darkp bold^ and moscnlar^ They live in oae-atoreved, 
houses with walU of suti-burnt bricks and flat or tiled roofa. Tliey 
ate mode rate eaters and bad eooks^ Their daily food is Indian millet 
broadp pnlse^ vogetables, onions, and garlic, and their special holiday 
dishes are sweet cakes made of rice or wheat floor^ sugai; clari6ed 
butter, and Scab. Oa the Ihwsara holiday in October and on other 
fefltire occasions they saoriSco a aheop to their goddess DnrgAderi 
and oat its flesh. They use Intoxtcating drinks. The men wear a loin¬ 
cloth or short trousers coming to thokueesj a jacket^ a shonldercloth, 
and a turban, and tie a waistband tightly round tho waist. 
The women wear a robe and bodice but do not p^s the skirt of 
their robe between the feet, IJoth men and women are clean, neat, 
and tflsteful iei their dress hsTing a niarkcd liking for gay colonrt. 
They have a good stock of clothes for orJiniiry wear and for 
special occasions. The womeu of rich ^tarAthas do not appear in 
pnblic and wlioti they go out their bands and faces are completely 
covered* The MarAth^ are active, hardworking, ititelEigeut, honest, 
hot-tempered, hospitable^ and spiriled. They work aa husbandmen, 
Jabonrer.-i, messengerSp constables, and honse-servanis. Sosa® 
trade and a few have risen to high posts under Government. A 
family of five spends about £l (Rsp 12) a month on food, A 
house coats £20 to £50 (Rs. 200 - 500) to bnild and their houao 
goods are worth about £5 (Rs. 50). A birth ooets about 16^. 
iL marriage about £10 {Ra. 100), a girPs coming of age about 
£3 (Hs,30)p a pregnaticy about 10#, (Bs^o), and a death about £ I 
(Ra. 10)* They are religious, respecting BrAhmanSp and calling them 
to conduct their religious ceremonies. They keep the usual Hindu 
holidays and make pilgrimages to the ahrinos of Tithoba at 
PandhEirpurj ilaliAbal&ahvar at Gokarn in KAuara^ naATuHAbhavAiii 
in SAtAra. Tbcir spiritual teacher m Shaokarachtirya the ponti IT 
of the SmArt BrAhmaus, They believe in someryp witchcraft, and 
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and soottaaving. Tliey do not keep alt the aiiteen Bnlh manic 
sqinfcqj'# or soerflinents. Their chief ceremonies are birth, marriage, 
corning of age, death, and mind feaati or tnohaii vi bich nre performed 
mth n Brahman's help. On the mn^.i/joradcestral mind-days tboy 
bfttbe, dress, and offer balls of cooked rice to crows. If tin? crows eat 
the food the anoestora are satisfied; if not they are displeoBod. 
Child nod widow-marriage and polygamy are practised, and polyan- 
diy IS unknown. They nre hound together by a strong caste feeling. 
Bocial disputes arc settled by the costomen and any one who 
disobeys the deelsiop is put out of caste. The authority cf the 
community is said day by day to bo failing. They send their boys 
and girla to aoboaV take to n^sw pureEiiUj and arc? a riaing class. 

MalavaTS, or Woodlandmen, a class of LingSyats, nre returned as 
numbering aboat 221 and as found in Gadiig, hfilugHl, and KarnifH 
Ihey any they arc called Malnrdrs because they used to live in the 
rimJoflud or hilly country. Other LingAyata siy, they were cailod 
Mslavirs or the dirty pooplo because they did not keep the 
rules ot t^ Lingayat religion. The naraca in common use among 
men are Bnsappagavda, Ningangnydu, and liudrappagaydn: and 
anjong women Basara, GangBTm and Niugnva They have ao 
SornATiiea. They have two divisions ilnskio Molai-ilrs or face 
hiders whose women cover their faces like liluhamiuadAUS, and 
JNira Malavars or wnter-hiders who cover their water-pots with a 
cloth when bringing water fmiu a well. Thov do not differ iu 
appeamuce from the ordiuaiy local Lingdyita Jlost live in 
ooe-storeyed houses of the better class with walls of brick and 
tiled Toofn Tbeir daily food is Indian millet bread, rice, pulse 
unci veg&tMen^, and oo holidnja tbe^ ent swi>et TJn?v 

do not use Josh or intoxicating drinks. Their dress does not 
differ from that of other LingAyats. 'I'bey am generallv even- 
tempei^, hardworking, and orderly. Most of then, are limdholdera 
and villago headmen, and aoma of them tmde. A fninilv of five 

costs about Ha. [Rs. 4), a son's marriage about £lo (Rs. 150), a girPs 
coming of about £l (Rs. ]fJ), a pregnanev aliont lOit. (Rs 5) 

BrAh™?d r 'religious, respeciing 

BrAhmaas and ca Img tliem to conduct their marriages. At thei? 

murriB^s the Bmbimin pnest ties yellow threads or kaukana round 
the right wnsfs of the bmdo and bpidegieom and throws grains of rico 
over their heads. The rest of the marriage ceremony and all other 
relipous Rtc^ are conducted by Lingayat priests.'^ 'fhey have a 
spifitLal teach^ who lives m North Kiiuura and gives them relhrioas 
laatruetiop They keep the leading Hindu bolSays and believe in 

ceremoaies from 

birtb to death sro like those of other LiagAvats. Child and 

Tblv ftUowod, hot neither divert^ nor polvandry 

They ore bound together by a strong caste feeling, fffeir social 
isputes settled by their castemen and any one who diaoheyB 
IS put out o! (soste. They send their children to lS 
*iow punmitei and aro a stiwJy class. ' 
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Radderg H.ro returned m nambering 21^539 nud as fontid all 
oyer tiie district They hare sev^eral div^isioas m Cbitnat^ Jfatuiat, 
Namad^ NurYal^ and PAknilfc, of tbem are Licig&jats and 

W€far tbe hiu^^ The members of these ^ubdiYbions eivt togetber 
but do not in terra arrj. Tbe names in common u^o among men 
are Bbarmappaj CbandiippA, Fakir^pps^ and Giirdppa; and among 
women Basaya^ Irakta^ Soniakka^ and Tellnnima+ They speak 
Kdnarese. In appearance they are dark and tniiseular. iloat of 
them live in dirty one-^storeyed houses with walls of brick and 
§tone« They keep cows, ballocks^ and buffaloes^ They ate great 
eaters and bad cooks. They take three to foar meals a day. Their 
^ily food is breads vegetables^ and pnlse^ and their special 
holiday dishes are rice^ onrdSj and sweet oakes^ They do uot ii!gi0 
tiesh Or intoxicating drinks. The men wear short brccchee or a 
waistclofch about seven and a half feet long/Ja shoiddercrlothj a 
headscarf^ and ^ndals, The women wear n robe and a bodice 
like other iow-c|ass Lingdyat women. They are orderly^ hard¬ 
working^ thriflyp and hoepitable^ but very unclean and untidy. 
Their main calling ig hnsbandryp Serae work as gardeners and 
labourers and a few are beggars, A family of five spends about 
■£d 4#* (Bs. 12) a month nn food* A house costs them aboot £20 
(lia. 200) to bnild^ ft birth costs ftbont £ l lOsw (Rs, Xa)pamarciageabout 
£20 (Rs, 20Ujij and a death about £1 lO^r. (Rs. 1 o)h They are religious^ 
They wqrsliip M4riiti^ Venkatesh* and Yellamina^ and are specially 
devoted to \onkfttesh^ ^lost call Jangams or Ling^yat priests^ and 
a few cftl! Br^hman-^ to conduct their mligiotiH eeremenies. They 
keep the leading Hindu holidajs+ On all new-moon daySp except 
the Mtir^a^hir^h or Heeember new-moon^ they offer or 

sugar dnraptingB to the goddess L^kshstuATOj and taking some of 
the dumplings und other cooked food to their helda^ throw a tittle to 
rhn four corners of heaven and eat the rest. During harvest time they 
please the goddess Lftkshmava by offering her a goat or plantainE 
and cocoannis. In making these o&eriuga the goddess is worshipped 
at her hgaso in a stone placed under a tree. This stone is first 
rnbbed with lime-water and then with redJead. They believe in 
sorcery^ witchcraft, and soothsaying. They admit that ghosts abeundj 
but they seldom seek tho help of eiordatg^ having great faith in 
Hanqrudu as a guardian and spirit-scarer. When a persoii ia 
possessed he is made to sit in fhont of Planunuin and his brow is 
marked with ashes taken from a pot of burning incense placed before 
the god. It is believed that by tbis mcanu the evil spirit is driveii 
away% When a child is InDm its navel-cord is cut and the mother and 
child am batheiL Ou^ tho fifth day a feast is given to caate-peopio 
and in the evening the goddess Satki is worshipped and a lightod 
lamp is waved round her face. The father of the child is not allowed 
to see the lamp waved^ If be sees it they fear that the child uud its 
mother will sicken- On some day between the thirteenth and tho 
thirtieth nn dDSCWii bodice and some sweet cakes arc ofiered to the 
goddess Sathi as it ia believed that for a month after iU birth 
the child b under the control of the goddess from whom comes any 
sickness from which tho child may suffer. ^Vben a marriage is settled 
an astrologer is oskod to choo$e n lucky day. Two or three days 
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Ijefore tha day fited tbe brida and bridegroom are rubbed with 
turmeric &nd bathed at their homes and afeaatiB giren to friends unil 
relatione. Nest day the hridegroom is led to the bride’s where his 
nel^ions pile a largo heap of rice on a blanket. In front of the heap 
a pjattiBrj a latup^ and tb® onumuj'nts to be giren te the ^irl ai *0 
placed; at cacb comer of the heap a half cocoaont is set and 
ronnd the heap a liae of tnrmeric powder is drawn. Two woniea 
whose husbands am aiiro come tsich with a platter on which is u 
lamp, wave the lamp round the bean, and bum inceuae before it- They 
taka the lamps off the platters snd fill them with rice from tbe heop^ 
and then set the lamps on the rice. They carrr the platters to the 
girl a house-fihrinc throwing rice on either aide as they go, and set the 
platters before the bouse-god. \V heij this is over the bridegroom^a 
party roturQ home. On tlie wedding dav the bridegroom, wearing 
a rich dress and Boated on a bullock, goes with mnsic, friends, and 
relations to the bride’s house. The bride and bridegrootn are made 
to stand m two bamboo baskets filled with rice in which a copper 
i?*ij ^ placed. A white sbest with a central turmeric cross is 
held botween them, 'fhe priest lies cotton threads to the right 
wmt of the bridegroom and to the left wrist of the bride and repeats 
sacred verses. He tells the bridegroom to touch the lucky thread or 
and ties it round the bride’s neck and throws grains of 
«ce on the beads of the pair, Betolnuts and leavea era handed among 
the ^eals, a feast is given to the castetnen, and the wedding is over 
Of the Kaddera those who are Liugdyats bury their dead and tho rest 
bom them. If the dead is burnt, on the third day the ashes are 
gathered oad throwninto water, and on the ninth, tenth, or eleventh 

'll. washed and set Besir the houae.goda 

with the deceaseds omamontB, and cooked food is offered to them 
lo the spirit of the hodman of a family an offering of food fa made 
every moiith afer bis death. The images of the dead arc worshipped 
alougwith the house-gods and once ayeura headscarf or a waistclotb 
or a robe if the deceased a woman, are offered to the images of 
tl« dead- isoine do not allow their widows to marry, and others allow 
widows and divorced women to marry once. A few send their boys 

Sea?y is^ ***^ pu'^uita and on tho whole are a 

PAire-iK Rabdebs are foiiud scattered all over the district 
Tboy form a subdmsiou of Raddera Their home tongue is Tel.igu; 
Tbp.> « they speak an impure Kauarese and Hindustani. 

Iheir names aro the saujo as those of other Raddera Their family 

o' The chief shrine o^ 
keltamma is at tsavadatU lu Bclgaum and of'Hnlgeva near Hoanotli 

in Beiian Though they are Hindus they dress somewhat like Al Sial- 
iMtia. f he men dress in a long cloth about four feet b^ud round 
the waist, and tabinga second cloth tie its two ends behind the nock 
and let them fall loowiy in front They throw a long cloth over the 
fated, al owing the ends to fall on both shonldars, nnd^over that they 
wear a long piece of cloth roood the head like a turban. The womon 

the foot. The men wear ear aud finger rings and wristlota nnd ii. 

we.r™»,,.d cecK 
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They live in tbatcheJ hcjpses wbiet are generalty dirty and ill-cared 
for. They are g^reat eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian 
millet bread, pulse, and vegetables^ and on bolidaya they eat rice and 
flesh. They use into^ticatingdriaka andareintemperfito in their babita 
They are even-tempered, dirty, and idle. Their main culling is beg¬ 
ging from door to door. When they go on tbeir begging rounds 
they carry a pnloi-laaf book bound by a thre^ passed through holea 
made in the leaves, bigiirea of mon, ckildren, bqllocka^ horses^ trees, 
and other fanciful objecta ate engraved ou the leaves as well aa 
mjsteraoQS Tclugu vonses. They hold an iron pin ip their hands, 
and when any one wishes to know his fortnno they tell him to put the 

E in in the book- When the person has put the pin in tha book the 
adders open tbe book and interpret the mefiniug of the figure 
painted on the leal A snake meauB death, a scorpion misfortune, 
a mango ora plantain good luck. A few till lands and kboor for 
hire. A family of five spends about Ss. (Rs* 4) a month on food. A 
hat costs about £l (Rs. 10) to build and their hodse goods aro 
wortb about 10?. (Ra* o). A birtb costa about 2s. (He. 1), a marriage 
about £3 10?. (Rh, 35), and a death about 1#, 6d. (12 a?.). They do 
not respect BrahoiAns or call them to their marriageB which are con¬ 
ducted by men of their own caste. They do not worship Brdhmanic 
gods and do not keep the usual Hindu holidays. Their apiritnal 
teacher is a Lingiiyat priest named Vimbikshavati who Lives in Katti- 
keri in Bangalore. They believe iq sorcery^ witchcraft, and sooth- 
saying. On the birth of a child the midwife ents its navel-j^ord.and 
puts A few drops of costcr-oil into its mouth. On the third day the 
goddess Sat hi k worshipped^ castc-pccplA are feasted, and the 
child IS laid in a cloth cradia and named No further rites are per¬ 
formed till loarria^. Tbo dny before tho wedding they offer mod 
to their family goddess^ and on the wedding day five women whose 
first husbands are alive make tbe bride and bridegroom ait on a 
blanket, throw red rice over the pair, wave lighted lamps round 
their faces, and say So soban that is Hiippiuuss to the bride and 
bridegroom. Caate-peoplo are feasted on liquor and bhang and 
the wedding is over. The dead am buried. On the neaLt day 
cooked rice^ the flesih of a fow^ liquor, and are offered at 

the grave to the spirit of the dead. Some once a year ofler boiled 
rice and flesh to the spirits of their dead ancestorsp Those who do 
so am suppq.'ied to get children, wealth, and prooperity. Child and 
widow m arriage and polygamy are allowed, but not polyandry. They 
are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Their social dlspatea 
am settled by men of tbeir csaie and any one who disobeys the deci¬ 
sions is put out of caste. They do not send their children to school 
take to no new pursuits^ and oh the whole are a falling class. 

Rajputs are returned as numbofiDg about 3450 and as found all 
over the district. They say that iheir ancestors were Ksbatriy^s who 
tuided to their numes the word or lion latterly corrupted into 
nng; and that they formerly lived in Upper India,and came to Southern 
India ns soldiers and military adventurers. They apeak UindustAni at 
home and impure KAnarese with the people of the distriot. The ordi¬ 
nary names among men are BhavjkLsmgp GangArAm, Govindsmg.ond 
ParasharAmsing j and among women BhavAtLibAij GangAbAi, SundrA- 
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bAi, and TulsibA], They have no snrnAineg. Their family deities 
are Yenkataminan or Bal&ji of Tirupati and Darga. They have 
Eereial aubdivietons the particulars of which are not known. It. ia 
said that when thoy settled in Sauthem India some Rajputs kept or 
married local women and that their issne formed the clans of 
Chavdns, Pavars, and JAdhava who afterwards became heads of 
powerful Marntha families. They have yotrm, ur family-stocka and 
a hoy and girl of the same stock cannot intermarry. They are tall, 
mhtiatj fair} aud handsome. Most of them live in one-storeycd houses 
of the better class with walls of brick and tiled roofs^ 'I’he houses 
^ clean and well-cared for. They are great eakre and bad cooka. 
'meir daily food la Indian millet or wheat bread, pulse, vegetabke, and 
clarified hotter; and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made 
of wheat, sngar, clarified hotter, almonds, laisiiis, and spices. They do 
not dnok liquor. Unlike other Hindus they nseiron pincers to keep 
their cooking vessels on the hearth and to take them off the hearth 
Tlie men wear a loin and a shoulderoloth, a jacket, a waistband a 
turban, and shoes; and the women wear a robe and a bodice without 
passing tho skirt of the robe hack between the feet. On festive 
oci^jons women wear a petticoat and a scarf called rhiw^i, oue 
end of which 18 fixed to the waist on tho right, bronght umlcr the 
left arm-pit fnoni behind the back, carried over the right ahonlder 
ami head, and allowed to fall loose on the left arm. Women wear 
falw hair and shoes when they go ent, but they do not appear in 
pnblic. Both men and women are neat, clean, and tasteful in their 
d«sa. Rajput men and women weor tho same ornaments as 
other Hmdns, except that the shapes are Upper Indian shapes. 
The iHHe-nng of tho focal upper cliisa Hindu women isaboot an inch 
nnd a half m diameter, while the Rajput nose-ring is about six inches 
m diameter. Piirt of the nng passes through a hole in the left 
nostril and jmrt js lifted np and tied by a string to the hair above the 
forehead. I he Rajputs are honest, hardworking, brave, hot- 
tempered, hospitable, and orderly. Their main calling is to serve 
foovexnmentor private persons os consiahies, watchmen, and m«,- 

JhafXv I I “7 bnsbandry. They complain 

k ^ ir*" f j » “t the foot of the Kshatrivds. They 

fR^ n » costs ahont 110 (Ri, IflO) to build, and 2e. 

2%^^ house fiiraitnre is worth about 

it St i T ^ ‘■hread-girdingabout 

marriage ahoot£30 (Ra. §00) irclndingthe 
dowry to the bride^m, a girl's coming of age about £l fRs lOl 
a pre^ancy a^nt £l lOs. (Ra I5J, and a death about £5 Rs' sS) 
Thetrfemily priests are Gaud Brehmaus, and they call tbom to conduct 
ceremonies A Gaud BrAhman i^ts « Sr spSS 

^her. giving them religious instTuetion and getting pre-seuts of 

£epThe“Sn -nslSfSSj 
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Th^ir social dispatca ara settle by thaiF Hpirltiial 
teacher. They seed thoir boys aad girls to school, aod area steady 
doss. 

Sa^dsrs are retDmed as numbering About 43,42S and as found 
all over the district They say that their name is a corrtipt form of tha 
word or saints They eat only with high-class Lingdyata such 

as Silbalkis and PaDch^msdlis, They never marry ont of their 
own otassL They wear the finy and allow divorce and widow 
marriage. They do not eat flesh or drink linnor^ Shiv is their god 
and the Ling&yat priest belonging to tbe Rotti religions boa so is 
their religions hetMij whom they often invite to dine with them^ 
They bathe twice a day and worship the lin^^ They dress like 
other lingdyats, their women wearing the robe like a petticoat. 
They am hnsbandmen, tradere^i and village hfiadmeiir Their marriage 
ceremonies are performed either by a BrdLbman astrologer or by a 
Lingdyat priest. They sometimes fiast on Monday tiU sunset* They 
bury their dead 

Craftanieiii according to the I SSI census, included sixteen classes 
with a strength of 47>5S5 or 6'10 per cent of the Hindu population* 
The details are; 
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B^digeSt or Garpenters^ are rot timed as numbering about 2000, 
and as found nil over the district* They are old settlera in Dbairw^* 
They speak impitm X^nomse, The names in common ti$e among 
men are B4lUppa, Bass4ppa, and Kslliippa j and among women 
Dayamava, K^liava, and Lakshamava. They have no surnames^ and 
they are known by the names of the towns and villages in which 
they live. Their &mily deities ore Dayamavu, KAlLava, Mallava, 
and Manuva. They hare no subdivisions. They are felr, short, 
strong, and muscular. They live in houses of the hotter class with 
walla of mud and iun-bumt bricks. Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread,ricC| vegetables, and curds ^ and ihdr apcciat holiday dishes are 
sweet cakes* They do not use flesh or mtoricating drinks* The 
men wear a bin and ahonldercbth, a jocketj. a turban, and shoes j 
and the women a long robe and bodbo passing the skirt of the robe 
back between the foot. Both men and women are neftt and cloau 
ia their dress. The men wear i^r and finger rings and waistchainSj 
and the women ear nose and too rings and waistbands. They are 
hardworking, honest, even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. Their 
main calling is to bnUd housos and to prepare wooden field-tools. 
They also do the petty iron work penuircd for house use as making 
1193—10 
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lockup liiDspeSj un A sickles^ Somo miike idols of sandalwood and toiik- 
wood. They work from six to twelve Jn tbe tnomiug and from two 
to six m the ovening, and ate lielped by tbdr children. Their bnsy 
season is from Doceinbor to May. Their cmft is prosperoua and few 
of them are in debt A family of five spends about ICs. (Rs. S] a 
month on food. It costa about £10 {Bs. 100) to build a house and 
abunt 2^. (Re, 1) a month to rent one^ and the vahio of tliesr house 
goods £5 (Ra. 50); a birth nests about £ i (Rs, 10)^ a thread-f,dfd- 
iog abutit£5 [Bs. 50), a marriage about X10 (Bs. 100)^ a girl'8 coming 
of age about £-2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy about £l l Ow. (Rs. 15)^ and a 
death about (Rs. 20). They are religious and respect BrahmanSji 
but do not call them to their religions ceremomes^ A11 their religious 
ceremonies are conducted by priests of their own caste. They keep 
the usual Hindu holidays, aud make piigHmages to Gokam m XAnam 
and Skin^ngi in Belgau m. Their spiritual teacher lialled Ourappayya 
lives at Yatgiri in the Kiz&m*3 country, Oceasionally they worship 
tha village ^ddesses Duyaranva, Durgava, and Yelbmma. Their 
family-goddep KoJiiiinma is represented as a ivomau sitting on a 
raised seat with foor arms, each holding a separate weapon. They 
say that they do not believe in sorcery^ witchcraft, or soothsaying. 
Of late they havo be^in to keep the sixteen Brihmanical mnAjtdr^ 
or sBcrauients which under the Peshwa^s government were 
forbidden them. When a child is bom its nsvel-corti Is cut and the 
mother and child are bathed. On the fifth day the goddess Jivati 
is Worshipped, and fund is offered her^ and on the twelfth day the 
child ia named and cradled^ They have lately begun to perform ail 
retigieus ceremonies like Br&htoans wdth the help of priests of their 
own class. Child marriago and polygamy are practised^ widow 
ntarrisge is forbiddon^ and polyandry is unknown. ITiey am bonn^I 
together as a body. Thoir social disputes am settled by their teacher 
and castamnn, and any one who dlaobeys their decisions is put out 
of caste. They send their children to school^ take to new^ pursuits 
and ore a steady class. * 

Gavandia^ or 3Iasgus» oros they call themselves s^lgarchakravartb 

that is Sea-mlers^ are returned as nufiil>eriog ahimt 6000 and as 
found all over the district. They speak impum Kanarese, The 
names in common use among men am Basaanno, Timnirinna, and 
1 ollappa; and among women RhimovB, Samva, and Sdvnkka, Thoy 
have neither Burnames nor family-stocks. Some clfisses among them 
go by particular names na Badagus, Dnnndndvurs, and Kaundnaviirs, 
A boy and girl of the same class cannot intermarry. They am of two 
divisions TrindoiadhdriH and Pilkutroa, the incmbem of which 
eat toother mud faterDiaro'. Their family gods aro Venkatara- 
mjin of lirnpah and Haaninfin. They art tnll, dark, mnd slender 
Most of then; lire in boasra of the better sort with walls of snu-buimt 
bpieks and flat or tiled rwfa They are great eaters but bad cooks. 
rhc.r daily fo^ 19 Jndiaa millet bread, poise, and vegetables, 
null their special holiday iJiahes are sweet cakes. They aso flesh and 
liquor. The men wear a loin and shoiilderclotJi, a jacks L ahead- 
scarf, and shoca; mud the worocti wear a robe and a bodice without 
iwssing the skirt of the robs back hetween the feet. The men wear 
ear and finger rings, and the women ear finger and nose rings, aud 
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wristlets. They ait? hardworking, eren-toinporeil* aad orderly, but 
dirty and untidy^ Their roaiu csJJiog ia workings ^ nunsoDS in 
building houses, bridges, temples, snd ponds. They spend large 
Buras on marriages, and though their craft Ie prosporems many are 
in debt, A family of five spends about £1 10^. (Es. 15) a muulb 
on fDod. A house oostsabout £7 10#* (Es. 75} to build and about Os* 
(Rs, 3) a yo3*r to hire. A birth costs aboot £1 10s. [Rg. 15), a aon^s 
itinrriage about £25 (Rs*250) inclndmg £5 fKa.50) paid to tbq 
giri^s fatber, a girFa coiniug of age about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy 
almut Ki#, {Rs, b), and a death about £2 10s. (Rsl 25). They are 
religioofl, resect Brilbmuns^ and call them to conduct their marriages. 
They worship the usual BrAhieaiiic gods and make pUgrimages to 
the shrine of Yenkataramao at Tinipati. Their spiritual teacher is 
Tat^chArya who liycsat Hampi in Eolliri* ITo gires a sacred tiireail 
to such of tbeoi as a'lsh to wear it and brands them on the arni noth 
a LOppor discus or chaltra. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, a ml 
soothsaying* As soon as a child is boro ita navel cord la cut ond 
the iiiotlior and child are bathed* On the fifth day the goddess 
Sathi la worshipped and on the twelfth day the child is named ami 
cradled. Their marriage ceremonies last four days. On tho first 
day a dinner is given in honour of the family goda^ on the second 
day the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turnieric and oil and 
bathed; on the third day a BiAhman priest is invitodp repeats teits, 
and the regular wodding ceremonies are gone through; and on the 
fourth day the bride and bridegroom are mudo to sow seeds of five 
grains in the marriage nbed. The dead are either burnt or buried* 
A birth, monthly Biekness, and death catise ijapurity for ten, four, 
and ton days* They aro braiind together by a strong caste feeling. 
Social disputes are aottled by a majonty of the cugtc and any one 
who disobeys tbe common docisioui is pnt out of caste. CoEte autho¬ 
rity grows weaker day by day. They send their boys to school, 
t-ake to no new pursuits, and on the whole are a steady class* 

Hug^l'rs, or LingAyat Flower-sailers, are retumGil as uuniberJng 
alK>ut 1700 and as found in BankApur^ Gadag, Tlubti, Kantjgi, 
Navalgund, RAnebenTiurj and Ron. They spa k impure Kanarese. 
The names in comiucn nse among tiien are Basnppa, KAllappa, and 
Kdgzippa ; and among women Easavu, Gursava, and Imva. ITiey 
have no divisions and no stiruaiues. Their family'gods are It^ehana 
and Baf^avami. They do not dSfTer iu appearaneo from ordinary 
Liiigayats. They live in fiat-roofed houses which for the most part 
are neat and clean, and keep fiower-plonts in their yards. Their dmly 
food is Indian mil let bi^d, pulse, and vegetablOB, and iheir special 
I dishes are rice and sweet cakes. They do not use flesh or Hijuor. 
"J'he men wear a Id in and shcnlderclotb, a jacket, a headHcarf, and 
^indals ; and the women a robe and bodJ<^e without passing the skirt 
of the robe back between the feeL They are honesty even-tempered, 
and orderly, bni lossy. Their main calling ia to sell flowers and 
flower garlands and bcl or i'Kgle marmelos leaves. Every moming 

i they briug flowers and diftribute them among LingAyats each of 
whom in return gives them a small dole of grain* Their women 
help them in tbeir work. Some of thum till landn Their calling is 
poorly |iaid and many arc in debt. A family of five Hpendfl abeui 
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£1 [Bs. 10) a laonth o^ food ; a houso costa about; "£10 (Ra. 100} 
to biuld and *la. (Ke« 1 ) a montli to rent^ a birth coats about 4 j. 
(Ra. 2)| a son^a marriago aboyt £L0 (Rs. 100) including £4 (Ra. 40) 
paid to the bride'a fethnr* a girTa coming of age about Os. {Rs. S)>and 
a death aboy fc £1 {Rs. 10 ), Th^j religiousj respecting Lingiyat 
pri&ate, and calling them to conducfe tbeir religioua ceremoiiiesL 
Their gurvr or Rpiritnal teacher m a Lingayat prie&t who lives at 
ChitaJdnrg iu Maisur. They keep the leading Hindu holidays and 
Docasionally worship the village godessea Dajamava and Durgam 
They believe in aorceiyp witeberaRj and sooth^jing. Their birth, 
marriage^ aud death ceremonies am like those of ether LingAyats> 
Child and widow marriage^ divorce, and polygamy are practised, and 
polyaodiy iu unknown. They are bound together by a strong oa^to 
feeling. Minor social disputea are settled by tbeir priests^ and graver 
onestionB by tbeir j^uru or spiritual teacher. They do not send 
their cbildrau to achooh ^ pursuits, and on the whole 

are a steady class. 

DgerUBt or Palm-Tappersj aroretnraed as numbering about 1250 
and as found in Dh^rwar, Btmkdpnr, Gadag, Haagal, Karajgi, Ktxi, 
NavaJgnnd, and Bon. Bgaru is said to be a corrupt form of 
Am rtt the Kdnarese for a palm-tapper. They s peak impLirs Kan arose. 
The names in use among men are Dharmayya, Mollajya, and RamaTyn; 
and among women Ba^va^ Mahava^ and Parava. They have no 
surnames. They are of font divisions, Kaudanya, Kdrunya, 
XAtunya, and V^jlachslya, The lirat and second eat and marry 
with each other, but the first and aecond neither eat nor marry 
with the third and fourth. They are like other Ling4yate eicept 
that they mark their brows with a circle of sandal wood paste. 
Q^bey are shorty slender^ dark^ and strong. Meat of them 
live in houses of the better class, one storey high^ with walla of 
brick and tiled roof a The houses arc generally clean and well cared 
for. They are great eaters and good cooks. Tbeir daily food is 
rice, pulse, Indian millet bread * clarified butter^ and milkj and their 
special holiday dishes arc sweet aikes made of wh^t, pulse^ and coarse 
augur. They eat the flesh of sheep and fowls but of no ether animal. 
They drink no liquor because they are pteronted by tho curse of 
the goddess Pdrvati, Tlic men wear a headscarf, a loin and 
shoulder cloth, a jacket, and shoos | and the women a robo and bodice 
bke those worn by Lingdyat women They am bones I, hardwork¬ 
ing, oven-temporod^ neat, cleim, hospitable^ and orderly. Tbeir maiu 
calling is to draw and sell palm-juieej and a few are engaged in 
trade. They are baay during tho fair season and idle during the 
rains. They rank below Lin^yate and among middle^Iasa 
Hmdua A family of five spends about £] 10^. (R 3 , 15 ) ^ uiQjiih 
on food and about £3 (Rs. 30) a year on dress, A house costa them 
about £20 (Bs, 200) to build and about 4 j. (Rs, 2) a month to rent. 
The value of thoir honso goods is about £10 (Ra, 100), A birth 
CQste them about £1 {Rs, 10 ), a marriage about £20 (Ea 200)^agirPB 
coming of ago about £ I (Ra. 10 ), a pregnancy about lO^r. (Its. 5 ), 
and a death about £l (Rs. 10). They are religioua. Their family 
gods are B&aavana, Hanumdn, and Yellavu, They caiU Ijotb 
Br£bmaas and Liug^yats to Conduct their inarrbgcs and thoir other 
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€«reiiit>iiJe3 are perfoFnied hj Lingdjat priests. Their principal 
holidi^ys ar& Ugfldi in April-May, ^"dg-pattchami lo August-Sop- 
teiuber^ in Sopteaiber-Otrtober^ in Octo~ 

ber-NoveiDber, DiVait inNo’^embfir^ftnd Hoiihunavim Marcli-April* 
They nmko pUg^magen to the shrine af Sangamcshvnr at Kudia 
about twelye miles from Hangal Their gurti or spiritual teacher 
ia a LingAyat prieat named Ajayya who lire® at bTidsingi about 
eight miles from BAngal He giTes them religious laatraotion and 
ID returu receives preaenta. They ocscftsionally worship the village 
godde^es LMyamava and Durgava by offering them flowers^ sandal 
p^te, perfumes, fruit, and uncooked food. They t>0liove in sorcery, 
witchcraft^ and soothsaying. On the birth of a child honey is dropped 
into its month and its navel cord is cnt^ and onthe tifth day the 
goddess Salhi is worshipped to secure long life to the child. On tho 
thirteenth day a Lingiyat priest is called. He blesses the child and 
its mother and gives her some fruit, and in return is given money 
and nnoooked food. The child is put into a cradle and named by its 
pateimal annt. Both Br^hinaa and Ling^yat priests are called to tbeSr 
marriages. The firdhman priest makes the bride and bridegroom 
stand in two baskets filled with rice and Iiold^ a cloth between them. 
Five married women whose first husbands are alive throw red rice 
over the couple, the Llnj^ynt priest ties or yellow threads 

round the right wrists of the bode and faridt^room, and two lighted 
lamps Bot in a plate containing red water are waved round their faces, 
A feast is given to members of the caste and the marrisgo is over. 
After death the Ling^jat priest comes and sets his right foot on the 
head of the body. The foot is worahipped and the body is carried 
sitting in a vimdn or car tq the burial ground. As the carriers 
draw near the burial ground two men come from the gravo to the 
cur and aak, Who are you f and Where are you going ? The 
mourners uiiswer; Jt is Rdmayya Mollaya who is going to Shiv^a 
heaven* The two men lay a coeoanat in the ear and say. Come, The 
bearerii move on to the ^ve. The body is taken out of the car 
and set in the grave- The Lin gay at priest repeats chamis, thro we 
bEl leaves and earth on the bodyj and the grave is filled^ The 
priest stands on the grave, his feet are worshipped, and all go home. 
No furtbor funeral ceremonies are ohservad* Eight years ago the 
ll^rus used to burn their dead, but lately^ nuder the advice of 
Lingiyat pries la, they have begun to bury. A birth, a girTs 
coming of age, or a death causes ng impurity. They pay special 
respect to all whether in temples or in houseSf but do not 
vfi?ar the remnd their necks like the Ling^yata. They are 
bound together by a strong caste fofeUng^ Their social disputes am 
Bnitled by members of their caste and Lmgdyat priests, and if any 
one disoboys a common decision he is put out of caste. An out- 
c^to may rejoin if ho pays a fine of lOif. (Ita. 5) and drinks ckaran- 
tirth or water in whicli a prieBt^s feet have Iseen washed. They 
send their boys to sohool, tako to new porsnits, and ara a steady 
class. 

JAlgA TBf apparently Watorrootij that isGold^-wiishorsi are rutum- 
cd os uum^ring only two aud os found in B^nobennur. Several 
other families who am gold^washcrg by descent have probably been 
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rotnrncd under some other aamc. They spesk impure Kfinarese. TJio 
in cemraoE nse amoag mou are Kdllfippn iliUfdpm and 

ftnd Yellava* They have no siLrnanies. Thpir liouse ^ra 

HaRge%-a. ITioy Lave no sub&ions. 
fnd^ni yinsculan They Jive in dirty nntidv 

ami mud. Thoy keep oneu, fowls, and dogs. They are ijrent 

bS ‘^vory-day 4d is iLum rdIJot 

i ftbeir special lioliday dishes are e^veet 
^U's, noe, andje^tab es. ^ey oat flesh and drink Ibuot. The 

and'a blanket ^ ja«ltet. a shoaldereloth, a JoiiidotL^ 

u 11 bUnket, and the women Vr'ear n robe and a Ixidiee a'itLotit 
^smg the skirt of fte ^Iw back between the feet. ITioy wear 

loomTJnd I*! the local hand- 

^ras and they generally Lave ono or two suits for IiolidaT wear 

-I’toj «ro Lardworking, even-toT 
, aiid 'ititidv. They wasL the dust 
m goldsmths shops for particles of gold, and tie sands of the 
gotd-yieldmg atrrams in the Kapoti iiJlk They can oractise mid 
waaLing in tho Kapoti streams only during a few months in the^oM 
weather and even when at work mike little more than the Ja™ oi 
a day-laboorer. Their craft is falling and they are in debt ^let 

^tfromaU higher Claes Hindus but not from Mnsalmans, HoIaS 

Thefr h ^ ^ montirt^ 

Sh £5 ■(Rs, £01. A 

incIudine^a'm^SIt^ o^\‘ “®’® “yimago abgnt JEIO (Rs. 100> 

of ago about £2 fRs ^ * lather, a girl's coming 

abo^l6r?k^ HI “ Pro^ucy about 8*. (Ks. 4), and a death 

lava Hulio-nv-i ii. i d *^^ **^ *^ ^'^'■*^**‘^f‘“ii]j'deitios are Yel-* 

p:?ip«S2;S~| 

Hindu socremente ors^Sdr^ S;. ^ 

day of a titarriaffo ther- *..,n *i. A ■ ? brst 

turmerio. On the second* dav thpv bridegrocmi with 

third day they set the bride and ^hrfd 
I'ikPiy them through the town witli 

man or woman they ^Le death of a 

Kut it on the pUo of wood or cowdfm'i tte burning ground. 
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JicaJs of widows are not shaved but they are not allowed to marry 
agoiD^ Ihoy arc bound together by a strong ca&te feelmg. Soebl 
disputes are settled by the caste people and if any one breaks their 
rules lie is put out of oaate. They eke out a lifing as labourers 
and aro a poor clas^ 

Jinga'rs, or SadJle-raakerSj also called Chitragdrs or Fain tors, are 
returned as numbering about 400 and as found iu DMrw'tlrj Oadagj 
Hubli, Kod^ and RdnoS^nnnr. Their home speech la Marntlii and they 
speak K^arese w^ith the people of the districL The natnea in common 
use among men are Dhondiba^ Krishnippaj and Ramdppa; and 
among women Eliugiratht^ Gangii, and Sarasvnt]. Their surnamos 
are Amblekar^ Kambl^karj KbaprekaTj and Topekar, Boys and girls 
of the same surname do not intermarry. Their family goddess is 
Nimshadevi whose chief shrine is in Maisim They havo no sub¬ 
divisions. They are short and fair. They live In houses of the bettor 
class with tiletl or flat roofs. Tlicir daily food is Indian-mtllet btead^ 
rice, pulae^ and vegetables, and their special holiday dishes are sweet 
cakes. They neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. Tho men wear a loin 
and shonldercloth, a jacket, a turban or hoadsearf, and shoes; thy 
wotnen wxmr a robe and bodice like Brahman women* They aro hard¬ 
working, hospitable, and orderly. They work as carpenters, tailorg^ 
blacksmiths, painters, and saddle-makers. The women do not help 
the men in tlieir work. A family of five spends about £1 (Its, 10) a 
month on food- A house coats about £30 (Ba. 300) to build, and their 
house goods arc worth about £10 (RsAOO). A birth costs abotit 
£l (Rs. 10), a thread-girding about £5 (Rs. 50), a marriage about 
£25 (Ks. 250)* agirTa coming of ago about £2 (Rsi 20), a pregnancy 
about £1 (Rs. lO), and a death nbout£5 (Ra, 50). They are religious* 
respect Brahmans, nud call them to conduct thetr religious cere- 
monies. Their spiritual teacher is called Shankar Bharati. They 
make pilgrimages to Fandharpur and Gokam. They profess not to 
belie VO in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. They keep the sixteen 
Bnibman mnttktir$ or eaemments. Child-marriage and polygamy, 
nrti allowed; vridow fimrriage m forbidden* and polyandry is unknown 
*JTiey send their children to school, take to new pursuita* and are a 
rising class. 

Kamma'rs, or Blacksmiths, are returned as numbering about 
1200 and aa found all over tho district. Tliej speak Kanorese as well 
as Mardthi. The names in common use among men are Fakir^ppa 
Hanauidppii, iLavIdppa, and YelMppa; and among women Bbimava, 
Fakirava.Haninavaiand Kdllava. They have no somames except place 
names* Their house goddess le KUllava whoso chief shrine is at 
Khirsangi near RAmdurg in Belganm* They have no divisions* They 
arc dark and strong* TTicy live in one-sboncyod Uat-rcNofed houses, 
generally small and ill-earod for. In front of each house is a largo 
voraiida in which they make many iron articles* They are 
moderate eatera and bail cooks. Their evoiy-dny food includes rico 
bread* vegetables, clarifled butter, cords, and milk; and On hulidaya 
they use flesh. They drink all kinds of liquor and somo are 
intempenite; somo wear top-knots and others shave the crown 
of the hcmli. They shave iho beard* but keep tho moustodm, 
The women tic the hair into a back knot and deck their hair 
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with flowers, Tho meo dross in a loincloth^ a alioiildorolothj a coatp a 
headaearf^ and a pair of aandab; and tbe women in a lobo and boding 
without passing the akirt of the robe back between the feet* llie 
mon wear ear-rioge of brass or false pearls and brass or ailTor finger 
rmgaj and the womaii wear eilver aniilets, oar and nose ringsj and 
waistbands. They are boncBt, hardworking, eTon-tempered^ and 
hoapitabIe„ bat unclean. Their main calling is making iron tools* 
They wort from tnoming till evening except two hours^ rest at 
midday for a meal and a sleep* Their women and children help in 
their work. Their eamlnga amount to abont 6d. to 1#. (4-8 a#.} 
a day* Their calling is ateady bnt some are in debt. A family 
of five spends about 11*#. (Ra. 8) a month on food, A house 
costs about £10 (Rs. I(H)J to baild and their houao gooda aro 
worth about £l I0/r*(RB. 15). A birth coats S^r* (Rs. 4), a marriagn 
abont £10 (Ra. 100), a girKa coming of age about 16#. [Ra. 8), 
and a death abo at 16#. (Rs* 6). The aro very religious, respecting 
BrAhmana, and calUng thom to coadnct their marriages and other 
ceremonies. They worship the ordinary Brahmanic gods, keep the 
nsnal Hindu holidays, and make pilgrimages to Pandbirpur, 
TnljApur, and Kolhapur* Tlioy have no spiritaal tneacher* At 
homo they woi^hip the image of K^llamma and the iiuagea of their 
anc^stora^ and ou holidays sacrifice a sheep to Kalkm'ma* They 
believe in sorcery^ witchcraft, aud soothsaying* They keep none of 
tbe six ton Brihmanic ratis^ffr# or saerfunenis. On tbe twelfth day 
^ter birth a child is named and cradled. Nothing further is done 
till marriage. On tho a^edding day the bride and bridegroam are 
dress^ in fine clothes, a dundi or flower chaplot is tied round the 
hride s head, and a bd^kin^ or brow-hora is tied round the bride- 
groom s head. They are seated ou a raised seat, tbe village astrologer 
throws red rice over them, tho liridegroom ties the or 

lucky thread round the bride's neck, and betel is served to tho 
guests. The uBtrologer is paid about 2s. (Ecl 1 ). The bridu and 
bridegroom are soa^d on horseback and takou in procession 
to a Hindu temple with music. They bow to the god and return 
home. Friends and relations arc feasted and tbe marriage is over. 
The dead arc burnt. They are bound together bv a strong caste 
feeling. Social diapntea are settled by the castemen, and any one 
who disobeys the comm on dedaion is put out of caste, and allowed 
on p^g a fine of 16#. (IL^. 5), Some send their children to 
school. ^ Tbey take to no new purijuitg and are a steady claes^ 
Killikia,tars or Chhattis are retnmod m numbering about 
445, and aa found all over tho district except in HubHandNavalgand* 
They speak Murdthi at home and Kiuarese abroad. The names in 
fsommon use among meu are Dakaij^, Fakiniua, Gidyn, Shottenna, 
mid 1 elia; and amongwomea BoEakka, Hnlagukka, Kdllamma, and 
ilugakka. Their common surnames are Albk. Pachuno-#, 
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dolls beliind ^ ciurtaia. They do not eat together or ioteraiarTT. 
In appearance thej are strong, a tout,. mnacalaTj and dark li£fl 
ordinarj" lower-class Hindus, They live in dirty ill-cared format hots, 
Tlieir house goods inolnde a few earthen pots^ one or two brass 
plates^ a drum whiohtliey nse in their plays, and alargebox with sb: 
oraeven dolb They keep sheep aud fowls. They are groat enters 
and bad cooks. Their erary-day food is Indiau millet bread, gruel of 
rough Jadiau rail Ut flour, vegetables, aaJt, onions, and garlic. Their 
special holiday dishes are animal food and liquor. They eat fish, fo wla^ 
deer» and hores^ but no other animab All drink liquor and 
some to excess. The men wear a loin and ahouldoreloth, a short 
coat, B blanket-p and a beadscarE; and the women a robe and bodicOi 
They hare ng stock of good clothes either for ordioary wear or for 
special occaaiona. The raon wear brass ear and finger rings and 
waistebnins, and the women wear copper or brass ear, finger, and 
toe rings and silver arm and wriatleia. The woman do not mark 
their foraheada with kunku or rodpowder* The Chhatris are 
hardworking but dirty and hot-tampered, Thoir main calling 
is showing leather dolls of various shapes all naked and indacont. 
These doTla ai:^ placed behind a curtain with a lamp close by, A 
man sits nearj explains the movetnents^ and beats a dram. The 
motions and the axplnnations cause much laughter among the 
SMCtators, but are so indacont that Oovornment have forbidden 
the performance in public ptoees. Since their show has beon 
stopped some have begun to work as field labcurera A family of 
five apenda about Ids. (Ks, S) a montln A honso costs them about 
10^. (Rs- 5) to build, and their house goods are worth about 4r. (Rs, 2). 
A birth cost* about -i*. (lts*2J. a marriage aboct: J£5 {Rs. oOJ* a 
girlie coining of ago 4a* [Rs, 2)j and a death about 10^. (Rs. 5), They 
keep the leading Hiudu holidays, aud cal! men of their own caste 
not BrAhmans to conduct tbeir rf^Iigious ceremonies. They believe 
in sorcery^ witchcraft, and soothsaying. When a child is born its 
navel cord is cut, on the fifth day friends and relations are feasted, 
and on the seventh day tho child is named and cradled. The day 
before a weddingday a sheep is sacrificed to their goddess Hnlgeva^ 
and friends and relations are feasted on the flesh. On the wedding 
day the bride and bridegrooni arc rubbed with tunnerio and oil and 
bathed in warm water A or marrisigeHi^rotieL ia tied round 

the head of the bridegroom and a dmdi or flower bonuet round the 
bead of the bride. They are seated on an altar and grains of red rice 
are thrown over them. They are then taken to a temple where 
they throw themselves before the god^p offer cocsoannta and betel 
nuts and leaves, and the marriage is over. The dead are either 
burnt or buried according to the moans of the deceased's relationa. 
Child marrioge, widow marriEige, and polygamy are allowed, and 
polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by a strong casta 
feeling. Their social disputes are settled by their headman or 
gaTtdf^dri who ia ol^ their priest. They do not send their children 
to flchool, take to no new pursuits, and are a falling class* 

KmnbhA'rS, or Fqttors, are retnmed a* numbering about SfiS^O, 
and as found ail over the district. They are oM settlers in DhdrwAr 
And are Lingayats by religion. They speak impure K^narese. The 
1 ss—eo 
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names in common nae among men are Guiippa, Si<3epmi,8TidVirippftt 
rad among ^onien Basava Cbwrava, and Ndgava They have no 
Tiyr^r^- ^ to«ae.gods are Basarana, lahvar, and Virabhadm. 
The ahnne of B^arana is at Ulvi and of Islivar at Gokam both in 
aorUi Kdnam; Virabbadra a shnue ia at Rachoti in Beilin. They 

““ocular. They 

live in til^ fla well as Bat-roofed houses with walls of aua-barot 

litter. Their daily food is Indiao millet bread, vegetahles,chil1ies and 

Th^rndS;r^t dishes am rice and sweet elke^ 

They neither rat Besh nor drink liqnor. The men wear a loin and 

a shonldert.lofch, a short rad a headscarf, and a blanket during 
the cold and wet month a The women wear a robe and bodief 
the skirt of the robe back between the feat. 
They have no stock of clothes for spedal occasions. Both men and 
women wear a ftny and apply vihKuti nr white cowdang asherto 
tli^ir brows* Thoy are hardwoi-king, honest, evea-temnered and 
ordarlj, but proverbi^ly dirty and so ignorant that Ku^bhiris a 
local name for a i^nllarA Their main calling b making tilea bricka 

work from mor^g Sil dik 
The?arrSiid'hJ th^' till eight at Shertimes. 

£1 4sTfo 12 W of fiye spends about 

i^iea. They fc^p the leading Hiudu holidays, TheS apISj 

tCJ Chitaldarg in Maisnr 

Th^ bcUaye m sorespy, witchcraft, and soothsaying. When achSi 

..d ti» 'rU' PT'" 

.«.l d«k,d ori^,J*'»d ’“i”* 

issr-ahap^d. bi&r Btid cairlpd flm k ^ i *i io. 
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gire them the rcraired earthen^otE '»«d asked them to 

worshipped the pots imaoea and j Th'^ potters 

people wim carried ^ 
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prefer buying from them than From potters. The occasions when 
people lised to bring clay images from the potters weroj on the Jaat 
day of the month of J&Mh or June-Jnly when a pair of earthen 
bulJock;} were brought from the pofctera and worsbippeci j on the 
last day of Athddh or July-Anguflt when an image of the goddesa 
Biv^i GaTTi wm bought and worshipped j on the bright fourth of 
Shrdvan or Augnat-September wheu one are more images of enakee 
were brought from the pottar^s and Wiirshipped; on the bright 
sixth of the flame month, when an earthen image of the faithfii] 
11 errant of the king Sahadev one of the five PandaTa was bronght 
from the potter^a and worshipped!^ on the dark eighth of Skrdvan 
nr August-September, when an image of Krishna waa bengbtj on 
the bright fourth of Bhddrapad or September-^ October^ w'hen the 
image was of Ganpati; and on the full-moon of or 

October-Noyemberj when the image was of Sigi Gayri or the new 
crop goddess^ were brought from the potter^a and warshipped On 
ee^'on occasions pots and rnw clay are a till brought from ibe potters, 
on- the full moon of or March ^Aprii, the Jingars bring 

earth from the potters and make images of the god Kdm which 
they sell to people j on the first Friday of SATOi-^re or Augnst* 
September a small earthen pot with a lid la brought from the 
potter^a^ tbo face of the goddess Lakshmi is drawn with red and 
yellow on the shutter which is placed on the pot, the neck of the 
pot is adorned with ornaments and the pot is worshipped by Bnibrnan 
women on every Friday up to the eighth of the month of Bhddrapad 
or September-October; on tho bright eighth of BA^idfopod or 
September-October another pot Is brought from tho potter's j deco¬ 
rated in the same wuy, and called Jtshin Lakshmi or toe elder sister- 
of Lakshmi, this is placed near the former pot and worshipped; at 
the beginning of a thread-girding or a marriage^ especmlly among 
Brdhmans^ eereral pots are brought from the potterfl and one of 
them is called 7 Ll:l^^^^A or the guardian pot and is wor¬ 

shipped ; at the beginning of a Lingayat wedding eight pots are 
brought from tho potter and worshipped in honour of their family 
deitiea* Before the beginning of tho festival of Durga the goddess 
of cholera five earthon pots are brought from the pottor^s and given 
to five members of the village comnaunity^ the ^avda or headman^ 
tho he-ad cultivator, the tahar or watchman^ the harika, and 
the or the tnossunger, who worship the pot till the festiTal 

is over. When cholera breaks ont in a village the village potter ia 
asked to mnke un imago of the goddess of cholera. When tbo 
imago is ready the village people go in procosaion to the potter's 
bouse and toll the potter to carry the image to a spot outside of 
the village. When the imago is taken to the spot named it is first 
worshippod by tie potter and then by the villagers^ food is ofiored 
to it, and the food is eaten by ail the villagers present. Child and 
widow marriago and polygamy are practUed, bnt polyaudry is 
unknown. They are bound toother by a strong caste feeling; social 
disputes aro settled by a majority of their castemen and anyone 
who disobeys their decisions is put out of caate. They do not send 
tbeir childron to schcnlj take to no new pnrsuits, and on the whola 
are a steady class. 
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Sury^TSUBhlSi & class of ButcherSj are i^torBed as titun- 
b^ring aboot 1470 atid as foand al! ovei- the district except in Kod* 
They speak impure Hindast^ai. The names in com men use among 
nien are B^bn^ Div^iiji, Mndd^URj and Mnrgnna; and among women 
Balava^ Lachmatra^ Rajava, and Yfillava. They have no Eumames^ 
Tbeip ffittiily'gDdd6S8€& are Uui^^vsi and Qulgnvn whos& sijrin6S are 
found all ovop tbo district. TJicy L&vo no aubdivisioDs, They 01*9 
rather fair, strong, and mnscnlar. Tbeir features are regular, the 
faceornl, the eyes large, the nose the lips thin, the cheek-bones 
low, and the cheeks gaunt. They lire in thatched and someticies 
in tilD-rwfed hooses which are generally dirty and ill cared for. 
Their daily food is rice, Indian millet bread and gruel, and regetablee, 
and their e^ial holiday dish is flesh. They drink lionor and 
some take hemp-water or bhiui^ and opium. The tnen wear a 
loin Md ahogldencloth, a jacket, a waistband, and a headscarf; 
and the women wear a rolw and a bodice. The men wear ear aod 
finger rings, and the women ear, finger, and nose rioga and bracelets. 
Uheir main calling is killing sheep and selling the flesh. Their 
pronta ^ve feen reduced by enforcing orders against the sale o£ 
damaged flesh. A family of five pereoaa spends about 16a. {Rs. 8) 
a mont^ on f^, and about £2 (Ra. 26} a y<»r on dress. A house 
c^tsabont £0 (Rs. 50) to build and about le, (8 ne,) a month to rent. 
A birth costa about £l ■!#. (R». ]2J, a marriage about £.> (Rs, 60), 

**'• lei- 

fKs. 0). J hey are religious, respecting Bribrnans, and celling them 
to tbojr maiTiB^. They make pilgrimages to the shrine of Yellamma 
at aaradatti in ^Igautn and to the tomb of a Musaloiiin saint 
namra Daral MtiILk at Navalgtiad in DhArwAr. They have no spiritual 
teacher and they profeaa not to belieire in sorcerr, witchcraft, or 
^thsaying. As soon as a child is born its navel cord is cut and a 
few drops of castor-oil are dropped into its tnouth. On the fifth 
asbeap is killed and a few friends and relations are feasted and 
OD the thirtaenth the child is named and cradled No further 
wremouy is observed till marriage. On the wedding dav the 
fcnda aud bridegroom are seated on an altar, tho village astiiloirar 
verees and throws yellow rice on the pair, the bride ^^d 
bridegroom rub each other s brows with turenenc. lighted lamns are 
thoif facoa. a feast is given to friends and reliSons 
and the ceremony is over. After death the body is washed, sot in 

'-L fiowere, and orea- 

SI T burial-ground and buried. Oa 

tho third day after deaih milk is taken to tho barial-erouiid and 
juried on the grave. If the death occurs oa an unlue^ day the 
house in which the death took place is abandoned fop thri nSitba 

00 tfem cL evil fortene would fall 

are allowed, widow marriage 
mforbidden, and po yandry « uoknowm They are bound toaothfr 

of rhe*Mm Social disputes are settled by the^dere 
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Hedars, or Buskot-msken, are retumed as oumboriDg alwut Cbapter III. 
107t; and as found all over the dwtrict. They speak impure ivi 1“ - 

iUnaresa The names in coinmoa use among men are Aaiva, wpulatioB, 

B&jappa^ and Vell^ppa; and among women Basaya, Killava, and t'umMer. 

Teltava, They have no anroames excepl^ plaee names. Their Mtdart. 

family goddess ia Yellamma whose chief shrine ia at Saradattl la 
Belgaum. There have no subdivisions. They are short, dark, and 
weak. Their features are irregular, eyes small, nose high, Jipg 
cheek-bones low, and nheeke gaunt. They live in dirty and 
ill-cared for thatched or tiled booses. Their daily food is millet 
and vegetables and they occasionally eat flesh and drink liqnor. 

Their drees does not differ from that o'f other local Kind a labourers. 

The men wear a loin and shoiildencloth and a headscarf; and 
the women wear a robe and bodice. The men wear finger rioge of 
brass and copper and earrings of false pearls, and the women 
wear ear and nose rings of false p^ls and armlets and toe rings of 
hellnietal. lliey are hardworlcing, honest, and even-tempered, 
bnt neither clean nor orderly. Their main calling is bamboo basket 
and mat making. They work eight or ten hoars a day and are 
helped by their women and children. Though their craft ia steady 
most are in debt. A family of five spends about 14r. (Rs. 7} a 
month on food. A hon-se costs about £6 (Rs. 6ff) to build and abmit 
6d. (4 <w,) a TOonth to rent, A birth costs about £l 4«. (Ra 12), a 
marriage about £15 ( Ks. 150), agirPs comiug otageaboQt£2 (Rs. 20), 
and a death about £2 (Ke. SO). They are religioas, respecting 
Brihmans and calling them to oondijct their marriages. They have 
a ^uru or spiritual teacher named Gurusiddhasvdini who lives at 
Kubli. They occasionally offer a sheep to their goddess Duega. 

They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, aud soothsaying. On the 
thirteenth day after hirth the child is named and friends and relations 
are feasted. Doting her flrat pregnancy a woman is given a new 
robe and bodice, her head is decked with flowers, and she is takeu 
to the temple of Basdppa to bow to the god. After death the 
body is placed sitting and the chief of a Liugiyat religious honse 
comes and sots Kw foot on the corpse’s head, t'he body is taken to 
the burial ground and buried. They are bound together by a 
strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by men of the 
caste and any one disobeying their decisions is pat out of caste; 

They send thfiir boys to school, take to ao new pursuits, and are a 
steady class. 

Na’mdQV Ifilft'ris, or Indigo-dyers, are returned as numbering iTiUTia 

about 500 and as found in Kubli, Karajgi, JCod, Navalgund, 

Rftpebennnr, and Hon. They speak Eduarese. The names ia 
common use among men are Hanamdppa, Ndmdevdppa, and 
Tukappa; and among women Bhdgava, Shdutava, and Subava. 

Their surnames are Bagade, Basme, Kadari, and Paste. Their 
family gods are Yenkoba and Vitboba and their goddesses Bhavdui 
and Yellamma. They have no divisions. They do not differ in 
appearance from other local labourers. They live in ordinary one¬ 
storeyed bouses with walla of sun-burnt bricks and flat or tiled 
roofs. They are moderate eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is 
Indian millet bread and gruel, rice, dtillies, and vegetables, and their 
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special holiday di«hes ano aweet cakes and fleab. They drink 
liquor and bokio of them hemp.water, opium, and tobacco. The 
men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, and a headscarf, and 
the ^on&n a robe and bodice. They are hardworkinjr, thrifty, and 
hospitable, but dirty. Their oiaia calling ia to dye yam with 
mdigo aod prepare it for the weavers. Some of them also weave, 
they suffer from the competition of other local dyers. They work 
from morning till evening except two or three hours at noon for 
dinner and rest, Their women help in the work. They do not 
’I® * holidays, A family of five spends 

ro°“oAr^^ ^ ^ “hont £20 

Sd -rti » and the value of their honsc goods is about £5 

fpf inm ^ * about £1 (Rs, 10), a marriage about £10 

li ‘,n of age about 8a. (Ks. -1). and a death about 

r IT' **,1 religions, respecting Brtihmaas and 

a Img them to ^nduct thmr religious ceremonies. They go on 
pilgrimaged Pondharpur and Gokam. Their <,i*ruor spiritual tether 
mamaii of their own caste, who is called Xdgadth, He trarel* 
from place to pl^ giving religious instruction and his followcre 
support him, Hed^snottry to make fresh converts. They believe 
m sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. Child and widow marriage, 
divorce and poly^my are practised; polyandry is unknown. They 
are bound topther by a streag caste feeling. Their social disputes 
are settled by their caste*people and any one disobeying their 
docispns IS put out of eastc. Casto authoritv is day by day 

to school, ^e to no 

iTOsb puniiHts, and on the whole are a steady class. 

Lingdyat dyers, are returned ns numbering 
district except in Kalghatgf 
Phcir home a^h is I^dnarese. Tim names in common use Imong 
men are _ ppa, ndnlppa, and Sidilppa; and among women 
G^^va Gnrava, fjateva, aud Irbosava. They have no slinmincs. 
T^ir^mily gods are Easavdna, Shankar, and Virablmdrs. They have 
no BLhdi visions, in appearance they do not differ from otheJ local 

wit^iSlft i1l*^red for houses of the better class 

^th walls of sun-bunit hnek and fiat roofs. Thay are moderate 
^tors and bad cooks. Their daily food ia Indian millet bread, 

wW 'rtf holiday dishes are cakes of 

driS: *"®**‘‘- flesh nor 

oth« i3wv*t as those of 

Thoil hardworking and orderly, but dirty, 

Their mam mJling is to dye yam and prepare it for weavers. Soma 

ll W Their women and 

childn^a help them in their work^ Aa di.Y-Iiihour«FR ^>ioiy 

are well paid, every man earning about 1#. (s L.) a day Few 
conduct their religious ceremonies. They keep the leading Hiudn 
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hotidnya. Their tether b fi[urgia?dmi i^bo livca at Cliitaldarg m 
3lAisur^ Thejf believs in sorcery^ witclicraftp and £Qnl:hsiijing, and 
consult eKorciate when anj cu^niber of the familj falls sick or when 
anj luisfortiiDB befalls them. Their births marnage^ and death 
ceroEELonies do not differ from those of other Linglyais. They aro 
bound together by a strong casta feeling. Their social disputes are 
nettled by men of the caste^ and mj one who disobeys tlieir deciaions 
is pnt out of cfiate, Cn^t-e authority is day by day growing weaker. 
They send their children to school tiew pursuits^ and on the 

wlioJe are a Hsing class- 

PB'nolials^ a umbering about 18^000^ are found all over the 
districts They are said to get their name becaase they include 
the five crafta of Kammararu or blacksmith^ Badigeru or 
carpontorT Kanthg/traru ot bellmetal nmker^ Kalkntkamor stone¬ 
cutter^ and Aga^atcru or goldsmith. They eat and marry wiih each 
other^ but with no other class. They nse mutton and liquor^ and 
live on millet, nee, wheat, pniso, regetables, augarj milk, and 
curds. Their chief object of worship is Kdlikadevi or Kallamma; 
some also worship Hsuumdn. Their high priest is an ascetic who 
lives at Yitgiri near Sirpur in the Niz&ui^H country. Their religion 
and family observances difFer little from those of Brdhmans. The 
dead are burnt except the chief priest who is buried - They have 
their own priests who perform all their religious rites. Among 
eome PanchiSlfl widow-marriage is not allowed. Fovertvi neceasity^ 
religtoue disputes, and the pride of their prieats, have forced many 
P^nchaU to form anbordinate commnnitiaa with priests of their own- 
Except that they do not obey the old priests or eat with their old 
castefollowa, and that they allow widow-marriage and divorce, 
their customs do not differ from those of the main body of Pinchdlsn 
The inembera of each of their subordinate tloases rut and marry 
among them wolves only. As a clsas the Pdneh^U are short, Eairp well- 
featurddp and hardy. They speak Kanareso and very few are able to 
read or write. Their chief religious books arc tho NAgarkhand, and 
Padmabhnkhand, and parts of the SkandapurAn. The men wear 
the waietcloth sometimes folded and tacked fiko the Br^bmaa waists 
cloth ; the Women Wear the bodice and the robe either drawn through 
the legs in Biithman fashion or hanging like a petticoat. In former 
times some of the Pduchals wore famous craftsmen, and there are 
still very skilful workers among them* As a class they are well- 
to-do, 

Shimpis, or TailorSp are retnroed as numbering about 6580 and 
as found all over the diatricti They are divided into two classeis, 
NAmdev Shimpis and LingAyat Shimpia or Shiv Shlmpig&ra. 
NAmdey Shimpia are found over the district. They apeak 

Marachi at faemo and S^narese abroad. The names in common nse 
among men are Nnrs^ppa, SvAmirAo^ and V'itbobdppa ; and among 
women Ganga, Rddhap and RnkhmAi- Their surEmmes are JAdhav, 
Kothire, and Songaji. They have no anbdiviaiDna, In appoaranco 
they are rather fair and strong and like MnnlEhis. They Jive in flat- 
roofed houses with walls of mud and son-burnt bricks. Their daily 
food is Indian millet bread, rice^pulae, and vegetables; and their chief 
holiday dished arc sweet cakes and flesh. They are excessively 
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fond of intoxioatiiij^ drinks. Tho nioo n loin and SihouIdBTcloth^ 
a. jacket, a coat, and shwe; and the wouien wear a robo and boilioe. 
On holidays they wear better and costlier clothes, la character 
tkejr are hospitable and even-tempered, bnt prOTarbially diahoeost. 
Their tnain calling is to sew mats, waieU^ts, caps, and other articles 
of dnjaa. They work daily from seven to twelve and from two to 
ak, and are helped by their women. A family of five spends aboat 
£l (Ha 10) a month on food, A house costa aboat £20 (Re. 200} to 
build, and 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent. A birth coats about £l(Rs. 10), 
a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of agg £2 {Ks. 20), n 
pregnancy aboiit£ I (Ra. 10), and a death about£5 (Ha. 50J. They are 
r^li^ou^ resp0ct nod n^ll to cd’Qduot relij^iona 

ceremonies. Their family god is Vithoba of Pandharpor. They 
keep all Hindu holidays. They have two spiritual teachers named 
Sod iiQkl^biLrid. TuljS^haTM-biva, BcdhalAb^Tft muck striotor 
in demanding the homage of his followers than TuHAhoranbava. 
During the Navardtra or the nioe nights' festival in the month of 
vlsAvfaor October-November they offer liquor and flesh to thoir 
goddess B^v4ni They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and sooth- 
saying. They keep some of the sixteen Brfihman saiwtdre or 
SBcmmeDts. liVten a child is bom its navel cord in cut and the 
mother and the child are bathed. On the fifth day the goddesa 
Sathi IB worshipped and a fenat is given to frieads and relations, 
and on the twelfth day the child is named and cradled. The dead 
are bnmt and the family of the deceased remain impare for ten 
^ys. Evety year in the month of Bhddrspud or Septembor- 
October they keep a mind or memorial feast in honour of their do^ 
ancestors- They are bonud togetl^ir by a strong caste foeling, 
Minor social dispute* are settled heir caste-people and graver 
questions by their spiritmd teac' . . They send their children to 
school, take to new pursuits, a:.' ■ riaing class. 


Satv Sninpioiss are & class of biugAyat tailom. They sp^k 
KAnarese. T^e nnmee m commcfti use among men are BasAppa. 
SallAppa, and Rudrappaj and amang women Gnrbasava, Imva, aAd 
Rudreva. They have no aoraaiaes. Their family deities are 
^hana and Vimbliudra whose chief shrines are at Gadag in 
Bel^ntn and at Racholi near Kndapa in Madras. They have no 
Bubdijiaions In appearance they do not differ from ordinary 
local Lingayate. They Jive in flat-roofed honses with walls of mnd 
and snn-bumtbncks. The houses are neat, clean, aud welJ-cared 
for rheyare migrate eaters and bad cooka. Their daily foodislndisn 
millet bnt^ chillies, vegetables, and buttermilk, and their special 
holiday dishes are nco and sweet cakes. They use neither flesh 
nor liquor. The men wear a lorn and shouldercloth, a coat, a head- 

passing 

the skirt of the robo Wk between the feet. They have no good 
a^k of clothes for ordinaiy w^, but they keep one pr two seta 
of now clothes for special occasion^ The men wear gold earringa 
and gold or silver tingor rings; and the women woS^s magfiS 
pin-hko gold BOBO ornament, necklaces of gold and gW beads, 
wlve^mlets^ and glass bangles. In chaSicter they are 
tempered, hardworking, and thrifty,.but proverbially inning and 
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dishoneaL^ Tlieir nukin cdlin^ is BBwmg contaj w&istcoat^^ capa, 
and oth&r article of dreaa. Ttoir wom-^n bcKiices and do 
house work. A family of Bpenda about £1 fRa, ]0] a montb 
on food. A bouaa oosta thorn about £10 (Rs. 100) to build and 
about 2^. (Re. 1) a mouth to A birth costs about 10?. 

(Rsp 5)I a mniTjago about £10 (Ra, 100}^^ a girFa couiing of about 
£1 [Es. 10)j a pregnancy about £l ^Of. (Rs. 15), aud a death about 
£i (Ra. 10). They are rfeligiotifl, respeet Lingiyat priests, and call 
them to condnet their religious ceretuouies. Their Bpiritual teacher 
is a Lingujat priest who lives at Chitaldui^ in Maisur. They believe 
in sorcery;, witchemft^d soothsaying, and consult exorcista when 
any member of their family falls eiek or any mlsEortune bafalla 
thetn^ Tbeir customs and religions ceremonies do not differ from 
those of other LingAyata Child and widow marrlagCj divorcOj and 
polygamy are practised but not polyandry. They are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by 
thoLT priests and castemen^ and imy one who disobeys their deci- 
fiione is put out of casta They send their children to school. 
Some of them have begnn to toko to now pursuitsj but on the whole 
they are a falling dnss. 

Sona'^rs^ Sonagdrs or Agasalerus/thnt is Goldsmiths^ are returned 
as namboriug about 2+00^ and ue found all over the district. They 
form oae of the five c1b 3SOS of FAncbdls. The Sonagdra have 
eoveral family-stocke and persons of the same stock do net 
intcrrna4Ty» They speak Kanarese. The names in common use 
among men urs BasAppUj KdlMppa, and Mallapa; and among 
women Bhimava^ KAIlavap aud KAmava. Their family deities aro 
KAlJava and Banashankari^ They aro fair, strong, and muscular. 
They are moderate esters and good cooks. Their daily food is rice» 
Indian millet bread, clarifiod butter, andenrds ; and t-heir special 
holiday disshcfl are sweet cakes. They profess to use neither desh 
nor liquor. The mm wear a loin and sbouldercloth, a }acket^ a 
headscarf^ and Hhoea ; and the women a robe and a bodice. Both 
meo and women are clean and neat in tbeir dresB. They are evcn-» 
tempered and hospitable but dishon^t ’^Tlimr main calliug la to 
make ornaments and idols of gold and silver. Some of them sell 
earthen imagee of Ganpati and Krishna. They are skilful workers, 
and are well puiA A family of hve spends about £1 (Ks. 10) a 
month on food. A house costs about £20 (Ks. 200} to build. A 
birth costs about £1 (Rii. 10), a girTs fnarriuM about £30 (Rs, 300) 
inclnding a heavy but varying dowry paid to the bridegroom;, a girl's 
coming of age about £1 lHnf* * (Rs^ 15)^ and a death nboiit £3 (Es,3U). 
They are reUgidus though they neillier respect BrAhmans norcaU 
them to conduct their religions ceremonies. All their ceremoniea 
are performed by men of their own caste. They go on pilgrimage 
to Shirsingi in Navalgund and to Cokam in I'Jorth KAnara. Their 

S piritual teacher is a man of their own ca^te who lives at Torga] in 
olhApnr. Tbeir family goddess K^lamma is shown as a famalu 
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Sanadi Komtidn, 


fliitiag GU Sl eacnel hftTing eight nrnis each holding a aepomio w^rapoa. 
^ey do not beliere in aoTcory, witchcraft, or sootheaT^g. 
They have lately ^gun to keep the sLiteea BrAhmanic toniAdra 
or aactamoiils. They baTO compcised new religions books in 
imitation of Brdbman hooka ami haTS increased the niimber of their 
priests. hArly mamage and polygamy am allowed, widow marriage 
IS forbidden, and polyandry is nnknown. They are hound togotber 
by a fitrOEg caste feeling. Their sooial disputes am aettled by 
their spiritual teacher named Patadasrimi. They send their boya 
to ecbool, take to new piirBaita, and are a prosperous class. 

Banadi Eoraya'rB who seem in the i^nans to have been Included 
linden J^ornvArSi ^ sitiaII trilio i^hio Ihiyb lod ig*^ SBttlsd. Jii 

DjifirwAr. They speak incorrect KAnoroso abroad, and at home a 
mixture of nitnar^e, Telngti, and Tamil, The names in common use 
among men aro Blima, Bsla, Hamna, Fakira, ond Yelk; andomong 
women Bhiinava, Hanama'ra, Karava, Ndgava, aod Tipava. Their 
R^mesaro local nottrib^. Their honso deities are ifaniimSn and 
YeUara. Et^ one of their Tillage and towns has a shrine of the god 
Hnnnmsn. The chief shrine of YellaTa is in Parasgad in Boigaum, 
They hare two subdivisions Sanadi or clarion-playing Korovare and 
Knnch or btash-makiag KoravAts who neither cat together nor 
intermarro. RorovArs may bo known by their black, stoat, and mrlv 
f^es, and their dirty clothes. They are like VaddAre strong and 
Most of them Uve m small one-roomed dirty thatched huts, with no 
furniture except a grindstone, two or three earthen jam, and » few 

to bring the strong gross 
Mllrf mndi from river banks, to make brooms, ropes, and netting 
for hanging vcascls containing milk or cords. They aro groat eotero 
but poor cooks. Their daily food includes Indian idllct bread, nulae 
and vegetables. At their <^te feasts they eat hare, sheep, and fish! 
but do not toko beef or pork. They ore excessively fond of liquor 
Somense opium and hemp water or Ihdng. The men wear a loin 
and shouldercloth. a headscarf, a jacket, and a pair of shoes. The 
women wear a robe and a I«^cc. The dressof both men and women 

tolidiiy dress is tho same as their every¬ 
day di^ except that the dothes are new. Tho men wear brSs 
ear and finger nogs and the women wear hraoelet* and a pln-Iike 
noro cement c^l^ mugtiU charoetcr they are hot-tomperod, 
idl^ dishonest, and dirty. The moo play the drum. The women 

which grows 

on nTflr-banks, Bojb learn moaic from the a™ of ten. A skilled 

(».)aday. Their craft is hereditary, 
^oughthe demand for tW services is fairly constant and weU 
paid their intemperate habits keep most of them in debt Their 
^lal position IS low about the same as the VaddArs but above tho 
JIbAro and Bedara They keep the nsual BrSmaZ 

tRs-B) a month on 

£5 fS sm on dress. A house coats aUi 

about £1 lo!^* ^flir hoi^ goods and cattle axe worth 

(K8. 8), a sons mamage about £5 (Ra. 50) including£2 tOx. 
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(Its. 25} paid U>thQ bride's Fatkef, a girl's CDming of ageaboat Se, 
(Ea* 4), and a death about 12^. (Ks. 6). Their ceremonies are 
performed bj mea of their own oleas and not hy Brdhmaii&. They 
worship the usual legal and Brahmamc deities and bold Henum^n m 
special respect. They noTor go on pilgrimagn and have no teacher or 
ijuriL They believe in witchcraft, aorceryt ^Tid Boothsaybg. On the 
filth day alter the birth of a child a gaato dinner is given and the child 
is laid in a cradle and mmed. When the child is three months old 
the goddess Sathi is worshipped and a caste dinner is giv'en- No 
further ceremony is performed till marrlege# Child and widow 
marriage and polygamy are allowed and polyandry U unknown. 
Some of them bum and others bury their dead. They are honnd 
together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by the 
men of the castOj and any one who diaobaja their deciaion is put out 
of caste. The authority of the community shows no sign of decJining. 
They Bond their boya to snhoob and take to new pursoits, hut on 
the whole are a Falling class. 

according to tho ceusua of IS81 included ni no 
classes with a strength of or fi'Sd per cent of the Hindu 

popniatiom The details are : 
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BilejAd 4 BS a class of Lingujafe weavers seem to have been 
inoinded in the censna under Sdlis or Koahtia. Their heme 
apeecb Is X^nureae. Qlie names in common nae among men are 
Bas4ppn, Ung^ppa, und Virdppaj and among women Gurbosava, 
F^rvuteva^ and Viruvu. They have no aurnumes. ^fhe names of 
their &mily gods are Amareshvur, Basavanu^ and VirabhadrB. 
I'hey have four divisionsj Shivashdmashettij Pattaafili^ 

and Kurvinsbetti. The members of those divisions do not oat 
together nr intermarry* They do net diHer in appearance from 
ordinary Ling^yatSr Most of them live in houses of the better 
eJasa one or two storcya high with walls of stones or atin-bumt 
bricks and fiat rooFa. Their bouses are clean and well-cared for. 
They ore modemte eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is riM, 
Indian millet bread, oabns^ gBLrlic, and vegetableflj and their special 
holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wh^fc coarse sogar and 
pulse. They do not use uaimal food or intoiricating drinks. The 
men wear a loin and ehonlderclotbj a short coatj a blanket, and a 
headscarf; and the women wear a robe and a bodice. The plai n end 
of the robe is tied to the waist, the middle port folded up neatly and 
tucked to the left of the naveV the embfoidcTod end la passed 
from behind the back below the right annj c&med over tho loft 
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flihoalder and teadj, and allowed to fall oa tbe right ahouldor. The 
men ahaTO the bend clean, aud wear the iDonatache aad whiskera. 
The wDraen either tie their hair into a ball or braid it into a nliiit. 
Both men BLd women mark their brows with tflJAidt or white 
Cowdnoj^ ashes and wear the Hng, The wen wear gold ear and 
finger rrogs and rilver -BTiistchaids, and the women wear gold 
wmlets, eamngs set with pearls, and gold or rilTer waiatbaads. 
^ey aio boaest, hard working, even-tempered,hoapitabb, and onkrly. 

J heir mam callia^ is wearing mtU or women's robes and dhotara 
or wen a robes. They work from momiag till evening except two 
^nrs for weals and rest at noon. They are helped by their women 
OJeir craft prospers and few are in debt. A family of five spends 
?o \ month on food. A house costs ahoat £30 

(Rs. fiOO) to bmld and about 4s. (Re. 2) a month to rent. A birth 
coats about £1 10*. (Rg. 15 )^ # marriage about £10 (lU 100), a girl’s 
oommg of age about £1 (Re. 10), a pregnancy abont 10s. (Rs. 6%nd 
a drath about £l (^. 10). They are religions, not respecting 
Br^mons or calling thorn to conduct their ccromoiiies, but harinir 
their religioM e^moaios pifonood 1^* Lingdynt priefita. They 
Hindu holidays and go on pil^iinage to Gokom 
and Uivi ID jSorlh Kdnara and to Hampi in ^IMri. The oiut* or 
^uitiial tcacW is a LingiiyBt priest who livea at Chitaldure 
w Maisur, They bebeve in sorcety, witchcraft, and sooth- 
eaymg. As soon as a child is bom its navel cord is oat, and the 
mother and the child are bathed, and a Lingayat priest ties a 
amol] Img to the right arm of the new bom child. On the fifth day 
the knife with which the navel cord was cut, the place in which the 
curd was buried, end a curry-stone, are worsbipped with dowers red 
TOwder and tnrmeric, and a fenat is given to friends, relations.' and 
lungdyat pneets. On the thirteenth the child is cradled and named 
by ita jmternal aunt. In the third month five women whose first 
huahauds are alive take the child and ita mother to aeme LiiiEdvat 

betelnote and leaves are 
offered to the idol and all retorn home. Their warriago ritos and 
costoais do net difier from those of other Lingdj£^> When a 
□mm^ man or woman dies the body is washed with water and 
p^ced m - sitting posture. A Lingdjat priest comos and 
sprinkles on the body sAnrenaifrtA or the water in which his feet 
^ w^hed and sets his right ^t on it and the foot is werehipped. 
The body lapsed in new dothea and decked with flowers l^d 
ornomeuts. The Lm^yat priest reads the iJasavaPurfn for two or 
three houra during which the friends and relationa of the deceased 
come wi^perfum^ and gsr^iU and threw them round thaneok of the 
dead. The body is plai^ m a wooden car and carried to the hnrial 

on ths l^y and munc is played- At the burial ground Ibo body is 
wt Bitting in a niche tn the pit dug for it. The matlittful Z 
lun^at ^e washes the body mbs on cowdung ashes, S fs« 
flowers, perfumes, and a cocoanot before it. Each relatiou throws a 
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bandfi]! of enrth on tlio body and the grave is filled- The Lingtlyat 
priest stands on the gmvej his feet are worsliippedj, and the 
party go home. bennd together by a strong caste 

leeliDg, Their social dLapates are settled by a majority of the 
c^temeD aader the presidency of Lin^yat piiests^ Any one 
disregarding Bach a deeision is either fined or ptifc out of casCe. The 
anthority of tho conimtiiiity ahowa no algn of declining. They 
send their children to school take to no new pursuita^ and are n 
rising class. 

Deva'nga or HatgaVfl a class of weavera are returned as 
numbering about 5700, and ns found in Dbilrwir, Gadag, HiiigaJ, 
Kalghatgi^ Kod, RiinebeDnar^iijid Rom lliey seem to bo long settled 
in the district ITaeir holy book the Dev^ga Pnrrt n has the following 
acconnt of their origim At first both gods and isen went naked 
In time they began to long for some covering. Gods and men 
togetbor went to ^hiv and prayed him to give them clothesp Their 
prayer so pnz^led Shiv that he fell in a swoon. WbDo in the swoon he 
BAW a man come oot of bis own body* The man was fiorcc^looking, 
wore a loincloth, and a sacted thre^j had a necklace of rudrdkitha 
beads, and hia body was smeared with cowdnnga^hes. When Shiv 
recovered from his swoon he fonnd that the vision was true, and 
that a man in all points ho had seen was standing before hitn. 
He called the man Dovdng or god-bom* Shiv told him to weave 
clothes for gods and men, and Hevdng at once began to weave, 
Tho sago Kashyapa was so plcnssd with DeVang's skill that bo 
gave him his sister Devadatti in marrii:^. 'SVhile IX?vang was 
throwing offerings into the sacred wodding-fire a virgin called 
Agnidfitti came ontof the fire and espoused him as herboaband. 
From those two wives Dovdng bad sovcml sons the eldest of whom 
named Bhanti Govind is said to be the forefather of the Dhirwdr 
Devazigs. They aro algo calleil HatgjiTs a name which they trace 
to hudf^a^kamru or ship^mover because they iiRE?d to make sails. 
There am two main divigions among themp the Jsnav Doviings who 
wear the sacred thread as well mi tbo Ung, and the Ling Devangs who 
wear only the These two mata divisions neither eat together nor 
intermarrjT. Boside.4 thcfto there are some eighteen minor divisions, 
the moat important of which are Devasilia, Nsf^asAlis, Pndamsdlis, 
PaitasAlis, bhiibrasAlis, and Somos^lis. These sia subdivisions 
neither eat together or Intermarry, nor do the Janav Devdnga and 
Ling Devduga eat or marry with them. Though they neither 
together nor intermarry, the divisions are so much aJike npd 
differ 80 little in customs condition or religion that the same details 
apply to all. In appearance the Ibivaiigs do not differ from 
ordinary Lingiiyats, except tliat tho men mark their brows with 
sandal wood pmsto and the iwomen mark theirs with redpowder 
or They speak EAnarese* 'iTioy live in houses of the 

better class ooo or two storey a high with walls of brick and flat 
or tiled roofs. The houses am clean and well-cared fon They are 
modomte caters and good cooks. Their daily food is wheat or 
Indian millet bread, rice, pnlge, and vegetables, and their special 
holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat, sugar, and clarified 
butter. They do not tise flesh or intoxicating druiks. Their dress 
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do^a not differ ffom tbat of otlier LingiiQ^nls oxcopt that the womeii 
of the Dqv^ priest!} the shirt of their robes back hetnreen 
their feet and tuck it behind, 'fhey are honest, thrifty, hardworking, 
and hospitable, but Quarrelsome. Their nukin casting is wearing 
cotton cloth. Some of thetn tiado, and a few lend money. They 
work from morning till eTening except t wo bonrs at noon for dinner 
And a sleep. Their women help in the work. Their calling prospers 
and few aro in debt. A family of five spends about £l (Ra. 10) a , 

month on food and abotit £3 {Ks. 30) a year on clothes. A house 
costs about £20 [Rs. 200) to build and 4 k. (Ra. 2) a month to rent 
A birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), u thread^^rding about £2 lOis. 

(Bs. 25), a tnan-kgo about £15 (Ra. 150), a girRs coming of age 
about £110*. (Rs. 15), a pregnancy about lOe. (Hs, 5), aud a death 
about £11 Or. (Rs, 15), They are religiaus. Their family gods aro 
Msllik&rjuna, RAmeshvar, and Virabhndra, and their family goddess 
is BAnashsnkari, She is also called ShakhAmbari because at the 
^cat festival held in her honour in the month of Paiubt/n or 
Febniaryilarch, ono hntidred and eight ghdJthu or rege tables aro 
cooked and offered to her. llie DevAngs respect Brdhmans and 
call them to help thoDenAng priests who aro not versed In religious 
rules. Their mnrriago and other ccromomes are oonduetoa bv 
priests of their own class with the aid of BrAbmans. They keep 
the usual Hindu holidays, and make pilgrimages to all Hindnsliriuea 
except the shrine of Yelkmrna whose son Farashnram is supposed 9 
to have killed some of the children of their first ancestor Dovdng. 

They havo a yura or spiritueU teacher who is called DevAng (SvAmi. 

IIo lives at Ilauipi in RellAri, lends a life of celibacy, aud does uot 
try to make now follcwors. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, 
and soothsaying. They profess to keep tho sixteen saitsifcifs or 
aacramouts like BrAhmans, bat in practise many of them are not 
strictly observed. As soon as a child is bom a few drops of honey 
are put into its mouth and its navel cord is cat. On the fifth day 
the goddesses Jivati and Sathi are worshipped; in the fourth year 
if tho child is a boy its first hair is cat and a feast is given to 
Dov^g priests and relations; and in ths eighth year the throod- 
^ding IS performed. Their marringe ceromonios differ littlo from 
those of MAdhva BrAhmans except that whou a thread-wearing 
pevAug nuuries the danghter of a liny^-wcariug OovAng the foibw- 
ing ceremonies aro performed to deaase tho girl. She is rubbed 
with earth and white cowduug ashes, a blade of the sacred darbha 
grass Id iMMcd over her head liko a raxqr, she is rubbed with oil 
and bathed m warm water. A sacred fire is kindled, offerings are 
thrown into tho fire, tho family gods are washed in water, the girl is 
made to aip a fow drops of the water, she is cleansed and fit to 
marry mto a thread-wearing family. Though the thread mid fiuo* 
wearing Dev^gs intormanr the raarriage parties cook and eat 
separate wedding feasts- The dead are burnt and the funeral rites 
are gone through with the aid of a priest of their own caste. Birth J 

and d^th qa^o imparity for twelve days, and monthly sickness for ' 
three days. Child and widow marriage, divorce, and polygamy are 
allowed imd practised, and polyandry is unknown. They^ bound 
together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes aro settled by a 
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majority of tho oast^men, stsil ivko diao^>ey n-ro pnt out o£ 
i:!afltc?, Xf a DeT^ng drinks liquor bin tongue ia branded, he \e fined^ 
and allowed bjink to caato* They send their boys to school, take to 
new purscriti?, and are a naing riass. 

Linga'yat Ga^niga^rs^ or Oil-mafcera, ore returned as numbering 
about 22,500 and ml found all over tbe diattiefcp They apeak KaTiarese, 
The names in common osu among mea are BaaAppa, MdlMppaip and 
Ningdppa; and among women Bafava^ NingaTU, and Virava, They 
baro no sumsmcs. ITieir household goda are Bamvaaa and Vira- 
bhadra. Tbe chief sbrinn of Basayoim ia near Ulvi in Kdnaraj and 
of Vimbhadra is ia Gadag in Dhdrwdr, They have five subdivisions, 
KarikuIddnSj Pancbamskligj^ X^idamaMliSi ^ajans, and Sagarodas^ 
The members of these aubditisions eat together and though they 
do not now intermarry, they differ so little in look, cnstoniSj 
condition^ and religion that one acoonnt applies to all five stib- 
diviaions. They are short, strongs and muscntar. Tlioy live in dirtjp 
ill-cared for fint-roofed houses with walls of mud and stonc^p They 
are moderate eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is Indian 
millet bread, pnlsc, odj and vogotables, and their special holiday 
dishoa are sweet cakes, rice, and clarih^ hotter. They do not use 
flesh or intoiicntEng dnnks. The men dross in a bin and ahcaldor- 
dotb, a jacket, a headscarf, and shoes j and the women in a robe and 
a bodice without passing the skirt of the robe bock betwcoTi tho feet. 
Their clothes are of local Lnnd-woven doth. Both men and women 
wear the fing^ and are generally andean and untidy in their dress. 
The men wear oar and finger ringg, and the women wear car nose and 
toe rings and waistbands. They are Iiardworkiog, evEn-tempered, 
and hospitable, but dirty and dishonest. Their main calling is 
pressing and selling oil. They work from morning till evening with 
two hours* rest at noon. Their busy months are April and May. 
They do not work on holiday a nor on Mondays which they hold saerra 
to their god Basavana. Their craft is failing as people have begun bo 
use petrolenm or rock-oiL A fsixuly of five spends about £1 {Hs. 10) a 
month on food and about JE210#. (Ha.25) a year on dress. Including 
the oil mill a honso costs about £50 (Ba. 500} to build and about 
4#. (Ea. 2) a month to rent The value of their bouse goods is about 
£20 (Rs. 200). A birth costa about £l (Rs. 10), a marriage about 
i £20 tRsp 200) ^ a girra coming of ago about £1 10#. (&. 15), a 
pregnancy about 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death about £2 10# (Rs. 25). 
TJiey are religious. They do not respect Brahmans, but ^11 
Lingdyat priests to conduct their marriage and other eeremunied. 
They keep all the chief Hindu holidays and go on pilgrimage to 
TJIvti in North KAnora and to Hampi in Their ^iritual 

teacher is T^tadasv^mi who lives of X^mbal in Gadag. He doea 
not try to make new followers* They worship the vulinge gods 
Dayamava and Durgava, and believe ia sercerers, witches, and 
soothsayers, and conanlt them when sickness or any other mia- 
fortuno befalls the family. Except in two particqlana their religions 
rites and enstoms do not differ from those of other Lingdyats^ They 
refuse to sell oQ to any woman who comes into the shop with 
diahevollad hair, and if a customer brings & dish with a spoon in 
it into their ohop they keep the spoon but give it back the ueit 
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^ ““ I ™n-iago Mtl polygamy are prectiseJ mid 

^yandry I, aakaowa Tlii^y aie boaad togotlier by a atrepg casta 

T't ® settled by their caate people and 

^Ter q^stiODs by tteir spintaol teaolior. They eood their boys 
toflchool, take to no now pursuita, and are a falling 

SirekUTVinEvarus are rotoreed as numbering abent ssTenty 
Rdnebonnnr. Thdr homo ape«h ia KintinJ. 
ID common use among mon are Basippa, KalUppa, and 
NAgdppa; and among women Bmava, Mallara, and Ndrava^ Thov 
have nc,BBrt.am«t. IW family g«is are Bosippa, tar. and 
t^o then* family goddess ia YellamSi. They have 

wbdiTiaiona Hire or Great Knrviaarerus and Cbik or Little 
** ueitber oat together nor intermarry. They are 
“fk ''’^9 jn fiat-roofed, dfrtr, ill-ired 

T' j- ^ san-bornt brieks and mad. Their daily- 

^efictablea ; and the« 
^lal holiday d^bes are sweet cakeSj and the fleab of fowls 

tan? Jr'^h The men wear a 

l ^k jacket, and a headscarf, and the women 

a rebe and a bod ICO. 5 Jie? have no store of clothes for oidinaiy wear 

OP for special occMioag. They are hardworking, honest, hosStable 
oven-tempered, and orderly bat onelean and untidy. Their main 
to mg IS waving dActnrt or men's rebca and tfdrik or women's robes 

^ Lm\lj of five 

(1^ 200) to hmid and Ir. (8 as,) a month to rent A b^b 
TOSts about £1 4*. (Bs, 12), a marriage about £20 (Re, 200), a mri’e 
*botit £2 (Es, 20), and a death about £3 (Bs 30) 

prat flu^baiids are alive are 
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aifc apa.rt for nine On tlie tenth she k bathed, ft feast la 

gi7en to members of tho Cfiste^ find in the evening she is taken to 
her bnsbaiid'fi room. After death tho bcMJy in wishedj dressed 
in new clothes^, decked with ortiaments^ nnd plnoed in a sitting 
postato^ It ifi put in ft car^ Cftmed to the bnriftl ground, and buried. 
Child ftnd widow marriage^ jtolygauiyj and divorce are all owed and 
pnmtised^ polyaudiy is unknown. They nro bound together by a 
strong casto feoUng. Social disputes are settled by a coaiuiittee of 
costemou^ and any one who disobeys their decision is put out of 
casfo. They do not send their children to schoalj take to no now 
pursuitsj and are a steady class. 

Ist^rOFU^ a small clft^s of about fifty farniltea sceni in fclio 
ceuaus to have beod iuciudod under Paivegars. They are found only 
in tlobli. They are said to bo the illegitimate deacendauts of Patve- 
gars. They speak Marathi at homo and impure Kiiuarose out of 
doors. The names in cammon use among men are Bjuiosji, Tukjka^ 
and Yell ftsa] and among womim Aiiibabiti, Gaugdkii, and TuljilMi. 
Tlicir leading surnames are ifabib, Jailhav^ and Pavsir. iTieir fEkmily 
goddess is Ambabdi or Tuljjibhavard whose chief shrine is at Tuljfi- 
pur in Siitdra. They are ^ir, strong, and muscular. They live iu 
thit-rooffld houses with walls of mud and stones, llieir daily food 
is Indian millet breads rice> pulse^ curds, and vegetables; and their 
special holiday dishes are sweet cakes mode of wheat, pulso^ and coarse 
sugar* They eat fiosb and driuk liqnor+ 'J'he men wear a loio and 
shouldorclotli, a jacketj a long turban^ and shoes; and tho 
wotnen a robe and a bcdioci without passing the skirt of the robo 
back between the foot- The men wear ear and finger rings^ 
and the women ear, noso, finger, and tcFO rings, gold and glass 
bangles, and silver anklets. They are hardworking, hono^tt, hospit- 
ftble^ ovca-tecujKSred, and orilerly. Their main caliiug is dyeing and 
selling ailk^ Some of thoin weave silk or ailk'Ootton robes aud waist- 
cloths. I’hej work from morning till evening dining and resting for 
about two hours at noon. I^hcir women he Ip in their w^ork. They 
rest on tho nsiiul Hindu holida^'^s. They are prosperous and free from 
debt- A fatnily of five spends aljout £l 4*p (Rs* 12) a month on food. 
A bonse costs them about X15 150) to buiJd aud 2^. (Ro* 1) a 

month to ront, aud the value of their house goods is about £20 
[Rs. 200), A birth costs about £l (Rs. 10), a thread-girding 
about £ t (Rs. 'iO), a marriage about £15 (Rs. 15U), a girFs coming of 
age about £2 l0^f. (lis, 25), a pregnancy abfjut £1 10), ftnda death 

about £2 [Rs, 25). ITjcy sro religioiis. They worship tho 
usual Brdhniunie gods and keep the Icndiug Hindu holiduya TEioy 
respect brjihruauB and call thorn to conduct their marrmge and other 
ceremonies^ They make pilgrimages to Tuljdpur near Sdrldto. They 
have ft spiritual teneber or guru. They beheve in sorcery, witch- 
craft, and soothaftying, ^ When a child is born its navel cord is cut, a 
little honey k dropped Into its menth, and tho mother and child 
ate bathed. Oa the fifth day the goddess Sathi is wotr^hipped oj^d 
five women whose first hushanils are alive are fed, and on tho 
twelfth day the child is named and cradled by its paternril aunt. 
A birth causes impnrity for five days. When a bov is five years old 
his hair is out, and when eight years old he is girt with a ssered thread. 
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DISTRICTS. 
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Chapj^m. At tbdr TOddiiig the brida and briJagroom nrc robbed with 
Fopnlatton. turmeric and oil and UntLcd. A ijrdbinaei roncats vcraaa riud. 

MAKPMnc&uuiw heada of the pair, lighteid lamps are wnTod 

ItbtrtTm TO^iid their faces, betel is haudad to the giiestB, and tbo bride and 
bridegroom are^ mndo to eat from tbe same plat& Kext day 
tho bride and bridegrooni are taken to s touipJe, and bow to tbo 
idol, Bud this completes the miirriage. The dead are burnt. On 
the elercDth a Br£liman pariGes the mouruing family by giving the 
men new sacred threads to wear and ail of them holy water to sip. 
Child and widow luarriago and polygamy arc allowed and polyandry 
IS unknown. They are bound togo^ier by a strong casto feel tog, 
A majority of the caste settled social dis]nitDB, ITio gnilty are 
Cued £r, 6cJ. (lls. 1* 4), bathed, nod let back into caste. They 
Send thiJr boys to Gchool, take to no now pursuits, and are a st&idy 
class. 


Kb&tris or PAtVOga,'rs are retunied ns numbering about 4060 
and as found in DhirwAr, Gadeg, and Karajgi. They sar that 
their proper name fs Kahatriya not Khatri, and that they are the 
descendants of tho seven sagos Bliiradvdia, Juraotlagni, Kashvapn, 
Kiittiayano, Vdlraikn, Voshishtlm, and Vishvdmitra. Their home 
speech is a miitUTO of Martlthi, Hiii(lnBtAni,and K&riareae, and out of 
doorg tliojr speak Tlia ddxeios in cotnniDmi^e amoug men 

am Naraingsap TuHasa, and j and aiDong ^vorneq GangdMi, 

nenuKi^bfiij and Yeliiib£i. Tiieir cfuimoii snrEaTnes are Baddij 
Jutuo, Kotlmre, Mogj^aud PavAr. Tbf^ir familj goda arts Gaapafci 
aail Mahddev^, and their faniiljr goddesses Tiiljabhavdni and 
1 ellammap They hiiY& no atiLdmsiioiis or family storka. They nrs 
fair, tall, strong-, and maacnlar. Thoy live in roairoon liooses, iviih 
walls of aan.bumt bHcke and tiled or flat roofs* Their daily food 
includes nce^ Jndiao milht bread* vogetebies, onions, and garlic, and 
their special hoNday dishes arc s weet cakes raa<le,of wbent^ pulse, and 
coarse su^r. They nee flesh and arc exceysively fond ol intoxicating 
drinks. JIou wear a loin and ehoulderoloth, a coat, a lit^Oilscarl^, 
and shoes ^ atiil vronaon a rolie and a Ijoilice. Except on Oeremonial 
occasions they do not pa.«?s the shirt of the robe back between tho 
feet. The iim 3D wear car and huger rings, and tho women ear, ucftp, 
finger, and too ringJi, neckkees of glass or gold beads, and silver 
auk lets. They are dishonest, hot-teiMered, cmining, and given to 
drink, bnt hsrdworkLng and clean. Their main caJling is weaving 
cotton cloth and dyctng silk. l‘hey work frotn tnomiag till ovemag 
T^tb two hours^ rest at noon. Their women and children help in 
the work. Their bnsj months are Angnat, September, October, 
and iSovembor. Their draft is steady bot many are in debt A 

faindy of five spends about t\ {Ks.l2) a month on food A 

honso costa about i;30 (Rb. 300] to build and 2b. (Re* 1) a month to 
tent, and tho value of thedr house goods is about £10 (Rs. 100). 
m costa about £1 (Rs, lOj, a thread-girding about £2 10s. 

marriage about £15 (Rs. ISG), a girPs comin roofage aboqt 

ID and a death akmt 

(Ks, 30). ITiey are religions. They rp^tpeclj Brdhnisns and call 
them to ceiidnct tlieir ceremonies They keep the leading Hindu 
koiidays utid make pilgrinmges to Ambnku at Tnljapiir in Sat4ni 
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Thoir Bpiritiial t^aiclior ia ShankardnTiutya the xSfflfirt poiiti IT whom 
they gTTo occaaioual of Wiotioy. l^bey bt^Hovo i^ sortoey, 

witchcmffc, and iK^othaajiiEg. Ou tbo birth of a clnld a few dropa 
of honey ano put itjto its maubh md he navel curd iss cut. On iha 
fifth tliG godJi>^cfl Jivati nud Katld arc worBhjpped, and 

oil the twelftti day the child \e Dumed and criwlled. "WhtQ n hoj Lh 
tight jeans old be ie girt with the flaencrei thruad, Their murriugo 
find dentil ceremanies differ littlo from those of Stndrt Brjihmaas, 
Before a ^narriage ei jeadAa? donee is perfurined. The duiid are 
burnt and Iho buoily is impure for eleven days. They bury boys 
who die before they nre girt with fcho sacred thread, and girU wlio- 
die before they are innrHed* They Jiold mind-feasts on their 
ancestral death dnys, Oci the Er^it of djf/jiriir or‘October-No vein her 
they Spread ciirlb on a jilaataiii leaf, lay ii before their house goda^ 
auJ sow five kinds of seed in the earth. Oo the bright eightli they 
eaerifico a sheep te Durga. Ou thotentbi when the seedliiags tire 
CUB op two inches bigbj their women carry them in p<juip to a 
rivor er brnok and throw them into the water. On tbe Mtlyha or 
February - March full-moon the women ittrip thctnaelve^ naked in 
tho idol room, tie bunches of am Melia azadirnchta loaves round 
their waUta^ xvalk round tbo go<l9* wave Limps and red water, 
and fall before tho gods. Child marriage itnd polygamy are 
practised, widow marriage is forbidden^ and poly-andry is nuknown. 
They arc bound togetber by a strong casto feeling, ^cial dfs]>ntes 
arc settled by a majoiity of the caste and any one disobeying their 
decision is put out of caste. They send their uhildreu to scboolj 
take to no new pursuits, and are a atoady clciss. 

KuxvizisllBtiS^ Q cIeiss of weavera, are returned ns numbering 
about i^oOp and as found in I1lijlrw,ir, Hnbli, HjlngaJ^ Kalgludgi, 
Kod, Niivaigund, nud Ron^ They say they were once Bilejddar 
Ijingttyflta and left the umin cn^te in eonaoqueneo of some dispute. 
They speak impuro Kj^qaTese+ TLo names la common nso among 
men are Bas^ppa, Kallappa and jy/dliippa ^ and among women 
Basavuj Nin^va, and Yellava, They have no subdivisions. They 
look like ordinary labourers. They live in one-storeycd houBes with 
walla of sun-burnt bricks and flat roofs. Tlieir house goods include 
one or two looms and some ■earLhen nud brftss or copper vessels. 
They fiomBtimes keep cows and sbe-buiraloes. They are moderata 
eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, Indian 
millot-gmol^ vo^biblcs, chillies, clarified butter, and milk j uml their 
special holiday dishes are rice^ milk, coarse siigar>clarified butter, and 
Beshn They drink liquor but not to excess^ Almost all chew and 
smoko tobacco. The men wear a lorn and shouldercloth, a short 
coat, and a headscarf, and tho women a robe and a bodice. Thoy 
have HO store of clothes for ordinary wearj, but they keep one or two 
sets of HOW clothes for special occasiansL *]'ho men wear gold or 
bpftss ear and finger rings, and the women sdver armlotsj wristlets, 
and waistbands, audngold noseplu. They arc hnrdworkiog, honest, 
even-tempened, and hospitable. Their main calling is wearing 
robes ana bodiceeloths, and the coarse loin and shonlderclotba worn 
by the lower chisBes. The women help the mon m their work. 
Their coarse cloth is in great demaDd and their calling prospers. 
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Tew of th™ are m debt. They keep the le^Ldillg Hindu holidays, 
aad eat only fr^jni tbo haods of Liugiljuts. A family of Jive speoda 
abt:j!it £1 (Ks. 10) a moatH on food* and about £2 (Ea. 20) a year on 
olothes. A house coal^ them about £10 (Rsp 100) to build aod about 
4s. (lia. 2) 0 month to mit. A birth costa abont +#* (Re, 2)^ a soa^e 
marriage about £5 (fte. 50) including £2 (Rs. 20) paid to tbo bride'a 
father* a girre coming of age about tn. (Re.) )* a pregnancy about -b. 
(Rs. 2)* and a death about 10#. (Its. 5). Tlioy have no family goda 
or family priegta, and do not wear the Hn^ like other LiugayatsL 
They respect oeither Bnlhinuii nor Lingiijat priests, and tlieraaelves 
conduct their TnarriiiM and other neromonies. They have a spiriiiinl 
teacher who m eailed SihikanthaftvAiiu. They occaaionally worship tho 
vlJlfvge deities Bosivvana and AfaiJar, bnt do Dot keep their imagee in 
their houjsee. They profeea not to belie vq in sereeiy witchcraft or 
soothsaying. They form a united oommunity but casto authority k 
not very strong, they have begun to send Jieir children to Bokool, 
and are a prosperous class. 

Sails or SoStiS arc lotuniodas numbering about 18,900, and aa 
found over the whole district. They are divided into seven classes of 
which Sdlis* Patta S4lis, Padam Sdlis, Sbakuna S^lis* and Sbuddha 
Sdlis, are fotind in Dh^rwdri 

SAiiis apeak impure KAnateso and Afardthi The names iq 
crpiiimon use among men are Hharm^ppa, Biinnuippa^ and ; 

and among women AmMkka, IhikvUjp and T^iluva. They 
bare no surnames. Their Faiuily deities aro ShankaH and 
Tuljilbhavani. The chief shriue of TulJdbhuvJiai is at Tulj^pnr itx 
Sdtiiru. They are tall wcH-fEsatured and lively* They live in flat- 
n:K>fed dirty and lU-cared for houses with waJis of mud and suu-^burnt 
brick* They are moderate eaters and g4?od cooks. 'J’heir daily 
food is indian millet bread* enrdsp and vegetables* and their special 
holiday dishes inclndo sweet cakes made of wheats psilso* Kugar, 
rico^ and milk. They eat flesh and drink liquor often to excess. Tbo 
men wear a loin and a shouldorcloth, a jacket^ a headaearf , and shoes; 
and the women a robo and a hodico without passing the skirt ol 
I ho robe back between the feet. Tlie men wear car and finger 
rings and bracelets, and the women mr, finger, and too rings* 
necklaces^ waiatbands* and anklets. They arc hardworking* honest, 
eve 0 -tern pored* hospi^blo* and orderly^ but exceaafvely fond of liqnnr* 
Their colling is weaving coitcn robes and waistdoths. They work 
from six to twelve and again from two to six* Their women and 
children help in the work* They are skilful werkere, tJioir calling 
prospers* and they are free from debt. Their bosy months are Aprib 
May* August, and September, They rest on the leading Brfihmanic 
holidays and on full-moons. A family of five s|)ends about lOt* 
(Rs. S) a mouth on fcxid and about £2 10#, (Bs* 25) a year on 
cloth. A house oasN about £10 (tisJOO) to build, and 2#. (Rc. 1) 
a month to rent. Thoir house goods are worth about £10 (Bs. 100). 
A birth coats about 10#* (Ra. 5), a soii''s marriago about £10 (Ru, 100) 
^□c1^ding£3 4#. {Rs. 32) peid to the bride's fother* a girPs coining of 
ago about £2 lO#* 25), a prog^ncy abcul 8s. {Ra, 4), and n death 
about £2 (R^. 20). They are roligioua. They respect BrAhmaiis and 
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i»ll them to coddnct their inBiTiftg(>9, and Lin^vat priests to conduct 
their funendg. iTiey Imvo no ispiritnal teacher. They Bometimea 
«rorsli]p the Tillage goddeaseg iJajamaTn and Durgava, but profcM 
not to believe in Borcery, witchcraft, or soolliwyjng. On the 
birth of a child its navel cord is cut and the mother and child are 
bathed. On the fifth day the goddess Jivnti is worshipped, and 
caste people are feasted. On the thirteenth the child is named 
and c^led. On tlio day before a wedding cooked food is offered 
to their family goddesses Shankari and TuljabhavAni, and on the 
wedding day the bride and bridogcoom are nibbed with turmeric, 
bathed, and seated on raised seats, a Brdhman priest ropeatg vorsea 
and throws red rice on the couple, caste people are feasted and tlie 
coremoity is over. After death the body Ut placed sitting close to a 
wall betwera two pegs and is decked with ornaments, fiowers, new 
clothes, and redpowder. The relations sit near tho body weeping and 
with their bands touch the cheeks, raoutb, and body of the dead. 
Tho body la kept in the house till all the relations havo come and 
seen it. It is then seated in a bamboo ear gny with flags, 
plantains, mango leaves, lemons, dates and cocotomts, and with 
tnnsic IS borne to the burial ground and buried.^ On the third day 
after death cooked rice balls and milk are offered ot the graFe, and 
on tho cltiventh a caste feast is given. The family remains impure 
for eleven days. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling 
and their social disputes are settled according to the opinion of a 
majority of tho caste. Child and widow marriage, divorce, and 
polygamy are allowed, and polyandry is unknown. They do not send 
their hoys to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a steady chiss. 

Patta SAlis are a small class which in tbo censns was probably 
included ondor the general head of Sdiis or Koshtia. Tlioy tako their 
name f rom the Kdiuiroso <patUf silk and the Afarithi tali a weaver. 
Their ho mu spooch is Kdnareso. The namoa in common use among 
mcu are llasiippa, Aingdppa, and ^Idlliippa, and among women 
Karcvm, Mill lava, anil Ningava. They have no surnaines. Their 
family deities aro Bosava whoso chief shrine is at UIvi la North 
Kiluara, Parvati whoso shrine is at Uanipi near BcIIAri, and 
Virabhsdra whose shriue is at ^hoti in BelUri. They ore strong 
and muscular and do not differ in appeamneo from other LiiigAyats, 
They live in cloau one-storeyed flat-roofed bouses. Their daily food 
is rice, Indian millet bread, pulse, vegetables, and milk, and their 
special holiday dishes are sweet cakca made of wheat-flour, sugar, 
amt clarified butter. They neither eat flesh nor driuk liquor! 
Tho men wear a loin and abouldercloth, a jacket, a coat, and 
a headscarf; and tho women a robe and a bodice, without paasing 
tho skirt of the robe back botween tho feeh Tim men wear 
ear and finger rings, aad the women car, finger, nose, and toe rings, 
armlets, wristtots, necklaces, and cliains. Both men and woi^n 
wear the fc'iiy. Their chief calling is weairing silk-cottou 
tohi^ and coarse waistdoths. They work from morniug to evening 
resting two hours at nooti. Tbcir women and children help in 
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Jcir work. The? ato akilfnl workers and their caUiner prospers, 
pey do not work oa the ordinary Hindn loUdays. A family of 
five speo^ pent £1 4#. (Rs. 12) a month oa feed. A hoase wste 
abont £J0 (Rjt. 300} to build, and aboat 2tf, (Re, i) a mouth to rent, 

(®8‘ l£)j a aon^s mamnee about £20 
(Us. 200) including £2 l&t (Ra. 32) given to the girl's father, a irirl'a 
wming of ^ abo«t£*21(hr (lp2S), a pregnancy about £2'10 a. 
(Rs. 2o), and e death &hoat £ I (Rs, 10). They do net respect Bmh^ 
mide or Urdhmiinic gods, 'fhey are staunch Lingdynts and emtiloy 
hingdyat priests to conduct their niAiriage and other ceremeniel 
they pve a spiritual teacher oryriruDained Cbikkcrisvduii who lives 
at .'mltdnpiir m the Siadm'e coutitry. They believe in sorcery, 
wi tchcraft, and sootlisajuog. On the birth of a child its navel cord is 
cat, a few drops of castor oil arc put into the child's mouth, and the 
pthor and the child are ^hcd. 'Hie family i« held impure for 
five days. On the fifth day the midwife sete an iningo^of the 
goddess Sathi and a curry-stone ondcr the motlier’a cot, the inaire 
IS worshipped by the mother, and wet gram is handed to five women 
whose first fiusWds a« alive. On the siith day a Lingdyat priest 
comes and lays the childio an eight-sided figure dmwn on the ground 
with white powder, at.each corner of the figure be lays a betelnut 

^ 0“ ‘*’0 left hand of 

the child s father or nirtteroal uncle, washes it nine times with sugar. 
Ti^iikj honeyj ^nd clariEei;| butter^ till the while voices. He 

a white tlir^?£id one Iiundred and eight times roand the tim 
wmm a d.nji over it, and ties it to Hie child's nock. The priekj 
touches the child threo times wiU. hia right foot, and puts it into the 
mother's lap who bows to the priest. On tliethirteemh day thocliild 
13 i^kKl and named by its paternal aunt, who is presented with a 

rnumuge the bride and bridegrooiit are 
roblwd iviih turmeric and oil, bathed, and a dinner is given to a few 
Lmg4yatpno5ts,fnonda,undrelation8. ThedinnoriscallcdarFWmmHfu. 

uU or tho dinuer ^ven m honour of the bride and hridegroom. On 
rim second day « dinner mlled „!« or the gKinner is 

^ven jQ honour of the godi^ and in the evenidg ca^te people oieet fa 
rile mam^ shed and betel leaves and nuts are lumdeiHiaoiig them 
h emamcdwemeacalIodi%rili^aroch<>te^ the bride 

and two men called hatiamremf am chosen to attend on the brido- 
file same day the headman of the caste called j/utfia 
smmted, and printed with five sets of betelnuts and Icayes. On 

^ntl f1 bridegroom uncooked food 

clothes, a im^plote, udnuking vessel, and two smalHamps, and the 
bndo^and bridegroom nre made to sit on a raised scat cevCod with 
nco. the Linpyiit pnest repeats verses and throws red rice over the 
pair, the lucky throiid i$ tied roiinJ tbe bride^s neck Jicrbfcpri lATTina 
are waved round them faces and the oiarriage'iT^^^t^,^^^^^^^ 

bridj^omstwoattendantaorAeftttjiVcriwMrcpreseDtfidoiichwitbthirt? 

himdfuls of nee and Indian miJIet, thirty betel leaves and nuts thirty 

Mlt relishes called tmtulagu, and eacJ 
af the five bnde s-women or odpriferay are prosentodwith fifteen 
b^dfiils of riTO and Indian millet, fifteen betel leaves, fifteen t^kes 
teen salt relishes. The dead are buried with rites which do 
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not differ from those of other LingSjats.' Birth and iloath cause 
iiupiirltp for fire <la)'a^ and monthlj gicicness for three days. Child 
and ividow marriage and pjlyganiy aro practised and poljarulry is 
unknown. They are boniiil togethor by a strong Caste feeling. Their 
awial disputes are settled by the men of the caste and any one who 
disobeys their dodsbnais put out of caste. They send their children 
to school, take to no new pursuits^ and on the whole are 
prosperous. 

PABAMS.ttiis speak Kanarese,* The names in common iiao among 
men are finsdppa, Hanmdppa and Titniippa; and among women 
HhadmaTa, Mallnra, and Timarn. They have no surnames. Ttioir 
family gods ar© Hanumdppa and Timtippa, whose shrinoa are found 
all oircTr the district. They ksTe no dJdsions. In look they do 
not differ from the bulk of tliB local hnabaiidmcn. ilost of them 
live in dirty ill-cared for honses with walls of sun-burnt brick and 
^t roofs. They are great eaferg and had cooks. Their dailv food 
includes Indian millet bnvvd, rice, pulse, and vcgetablos, and thoir 
S|}e<cial holiday dish is flesh. They nso all intoxioating drinks. 
The men dress in a loin and shonldercloth, n short coat, and 
a white headscarf ; nnd the women in a robe and a bodice without 
passing the skirt of tlie robe back between tlso feofc, Tho men wear 
gold or brass ear and Anger rings, and the woman wear the giihMU 
or Incfcy marriiige necklnce, fiilvnr armlets and wristlots, and glass 
bangles, Tlity are liBrdworking CTen-teinpered and orderly. Their 
cliief calling is handloetn-weaving. They work from morning till 
ovening except two or three hours for meals and rest at noon. Their 
women help in their work, A family of five Bponds about £l (Bs. 10) 
H month on food. A Iionsc costs about £20 (Bs. 200) to build. A 
birth coats about £1 (Ka. 10), a niarriago about £30 [Ra 200)^ a 
girl’s coming of age about £2 (H.s, 20), and a death about £1 lOs. 
(Hs, 15). They ate religious respecting Brdbninns and calling them, 
to con d net t h eir marringee. They do not e m ploy priests on any occasion 
except murriage. They keep the nogular BrdliinanJo holidava but 
make no pilgrimagoa. Their spiritual teacher is n man of theJr oivn 
ca.ste who lives at Kanchi or ConjovoTam in ^ludms. They worship 
the god Ilanamrippa oa every Satnrday, und believe in aoreery, witch- 
Craft, and Eoothsaying. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are 
; practised and polyaodiy is utikuown. They are bound together by 
A strong caste feeling. Their social disputes are settled by their 
caste people, and any one who disobey a their decisions is put out 
of caato. They send their boys to school, take to new pursuits, and 
on the whole are a et-eady class. 

SnnPDHA SXtls are a small class who seem to have been 
included in the ceosns under the general head of Sdlis. Their 
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* Dvrldlla iLfV j|^VczL Usdi^ JongtunM. 

^ Ac^rdJnj^ t* Byi^lunu (Myiurv, J, 256} Pm\mn SdIU ttfl thim nioxy of the 
ori^n tif their Th& whole SdJi eonimimity foraserly wow tho linff. A hotLsg 

betiama haonted by a ind ttw cute wcw on to dnVo him out. All their 
pwycn wuns of no dhtAi!, At llhtft ton ol tb^pn throw ndde th^ oETenid pmvoT»to 
ViBiiFio^ nnd droro-Oot tho jjhHHJt, They over i/tnrwArtla folloirc^ lho vromhip of Viidinm. 
They forniod Qu^noel^Ci into A Aopfirato Kmmiii£i|ty nod cnllod thonij^TOi 
&Uu pcrhnpa from tho lotqfe,. ana of ViAhnci'i four wo^pocu;^ 
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liom& spec>ch ig Kdiinrcfie* The dfltzioa in common use Atnon^ men 
»fo Bhiid^ppa, Kari^jippA, Adcl Lingappaj and among women M uIIavAj 
Mannvcij and 8ankha¥%. They have no surnames hot place nanics. 
Tteir f™ilj goda are Mwlart and ^^loshTar. Alailar^a 

^lief shnae La in Bcll£ri, and S^leahTBr'a at B&tbp&ttii ia Kod. They 
are blacky atroag, nmacnilar and like locid potters. They live in large 
neat and wel 1-cared for Hat-rogfed houses with walls of atone niid clay. 
They keep cgws and ehe^biiffuloesL They are Tnedemte &itcTB and Iwd 
cooks. I'heirdaily food includes Indian millet bread pulse and vegu- 
tablf^s, and their special holiday dishes ane sweet cakes, ricse^ clarified 
butter^ cardsj and milk. The men dross in a loin and ahonlderclothji a 
tarbau and sandals ;and the women in a robe and a bodice. They dims 
in clothes wo^^en by thcmaclFcs* The men wear ear and finger rings, 
and the women finger^ nosc^ and too rings, wristlets, Nocklacea, 
and glass bangloa* They are evon-teraporod hospitable and orderly 
but dirty. Their main calling is weaving oosrso cotton robeg and 
waistcluths. They work from morning till evening resting for two 
hours at noon. The a-onien and children help in their work. 
They are skilful workcTs and their calling prospers. TJieir 
busy months are August and September. They do not work on 
ordinary Hindu holidays. A family of five speuda about £l (Its, 10) 
a month on food* A house coste about £20 (Rs* 200) to build and 
(Ro^ 1) a month to rent. The value of their house goods ia about 
£lb (Ra, iSOJ. A birth costs about IOjt^ (Rs* S), n niarriago about 
£20 (Jia. SOOb a girFu coming of age alioat £l (S^-10), a priiJgnaiicy 
about £l (Es/lO), and a death about £2 JOjt. (Bs, 25). They are 
religious. They respect Br&hnjnus, codsiilt them for a lucky day 
for inarruige, and call them to conduct the services. Their other reli¬ 
gions ccromoniBsare performed by men of their ewa eoate- They some¬ 
times wor.^hip the village god desses Dajumavaaud DurguvAi andpoothe 
eighth of dark JBhddrnpada or September, they worship their looms 
and weaving ^teriols. They have no spiritual teacher. They belicro 
in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth of a child its 
navel^ord ia cot and the mother and child are bathed. On the fifth 
day to obtain long Ufefor the child the goddess Jivati is w orshippinl, 
and at night four women whose first hngbands are alive are made to 
bold the four c^^mers of the cnulle, and the child ia named and cnidled 
by its mtiternal aont. On tbe twenty-first day tbo motber with five 
other vrornen goes to a well nnd tluows tarmeric and red powder 
into the water. In tho bride's hoase a or two before the wediliiig 
sugar ia bonded round and a casto dinner ig given, and on tlio 
weeding day the bridegroom goes in proceseton on an ox to the 
bride's. When bo comes near tbo brido's rod water ia sprinkled 
over biin, be is taken to tbo wedding hall, and is there mode to sit 
with tho bride on a raised seat. A Bmbuian gives the bridegroom 
a few drops of milk and clarified butter to sip, bolds a cloth between 
the bride and bridegroom, rej^ts versos, and throw's red rice on 
the^ beads. Id the evetuDg lighted lamps are waved round their 
beads, ^d they aro told to sow the seeds of five grains as a sign of 
prMpority. Next day a oaato feast is given and tbo inaariago is over. 
Toe dead aro either burnt or buried and the family is impnro for 
ten daya On the eleventh some funeral rites are performed. Child 
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and widow marriage and pqfyganjy aro practised and polyandry is 
uoknown*^ They are baiznd together by a gtrong caste feeling. 
Social disputes am nettfed by a majority of the caste, and any odo 
who disobeys their deOisions is pot ont of caste. They aend their 
boys and girls to school, take to m new pursuits^ and are a steady 
class. 

Sdaectha BAljs are a smal! class who are probably iodiided 
tn the cenans ander the general head of Si^lia, lliey speak Marathi 
at homo and Kanarese 00 1 of doorSf The namoB in eommon use 
among men are Appana^ Vanker^ppa, and Ummana; and among 
women Basava, Irava, and Ndgava Their honso deities are the 
Mti^rdm or black stone fonnd in the river Gandaki in Upper Indiaj 
and the goddess Tnij^bhavdtii. They are hit strong and mtiscDlBr. 
They livo iq. lai^e dean and welUcared for tiled aud flaWoofed 
hoases and keep cows and shobufikloos. They am temperate eators 
and bad cooks. IbefrdaiJj foodis IndianmiUet bread, pulse, vegetables, 
and rice^ and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakea made of 
wheat and coarse sugar. They eat flesh and drink liquor. The men 
dross in a loin ancTshoulderclothi a jacket^ a headscarf^and shoes; 
and the woman in a robe and a bodice withont paasing the akirfc of 
the robe back between the feet They weave their own clot hes. The 
men wear ear and linger rin^, and the women ear, flngorj aosej 
and toe rings, wai&toh&insj ankletSj and glass and silver banglea. 
Tboy do not wear the Hn^ like the FattasAlis. They are honesty 
hardworking, evem-fempemd, bospitable>anii orderly|but dirty. Their 
chief calling is weaving coarse cotton robes and waiatcloths. They 
work from morning till evening with a two honrs^ rest at nCK>D. 
Their women and children help in their work. Thoir emit prospers 
and they are free from debL They do not work on ordinary 
Hindu holidays. A family of fivo spsndsabout £l 4 ^k (Rsp 12)a month 
oil food, A house cost^ abou t £20 (Rs. 200) to build and abont 2s. 
(Re, 1) a month to rent ^ and the value of their house goods is about 
£30 (E^, 300). A birth costa about Ss. (R^ 4f), a marriage about 
£10 (Rsl 100), a girFs comiog of ago about £1 (Its. 10), a pregnancy 
about 10s. (Rsl 5), and a death abqnt £l (Rs. 10). They are religious. 
They respect Brdhmana and call them to conduct their religious 
|| ccremodies. They worship the usual local and Br^manio gods 
ijaod make pilgrimagtja to Pandharpnr, Tirupati^and Gokanip They 
have a apiritnal teacher uamed Lingaeviimi who belongs to their own 
caste, and lives at Airini in RineboBnar. They occasionally worship 
the village goddesses Dayaitiava and Dtirgava. They beliove jit 
witcheSj sorcerem^ and soothsayera. On tho birth of a child ita 
navel cord is cat and a few drops o£ honey and castor oil are put in its 
mouth. On the Qlthdaiy thegoddeaa Satbi is worshipjMd, wet gmto 
is handed to womenj and a feast is given to friends and relations. 
On the tenth day the honsO is cleansed and cowdnnged and tho family 
bathos and is considered pEire On tho thirteenth the child ia 
named and cradled upd a caste feast- is given. On the first tlay of 
marriage the bridogrootn^s party go to tho brido^a and present her 
with clothes and ornamertts. On the second dny tbo bride and 
bridegroom are mbbrd with turmeric and oil and buthed, and on the 
third day a sheep is killcil and its ilesh and wheat cakes are offered 
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to the fitnilj gods. day wliicli is tho cbicjf T^edding- dsy the 

bridegprooin h taken in procoasioa to iho bride^ and with the brido iu 
aeated on an altar. A Brabman prieat liold^ a clotb between the 
bride and bridegroorD, repeats sacred hjmna^ and tbrowa red rice 
OYcr their heads, The married pair are taken to a tempb and 
Worship the deity. On their return a eaato feast is given and tlie 
wcddinj* ia over* The rich bnra their dead and the poor bury. On 
the tenth day after death they oGer rice balls to the crows in hoiiour 
of thn dead. Child and widow jtiamngo and polygamy are practised 
and polyandry is unknown. ITiej aro bonnd by a strong caste 
feeling. Their social disputes am settled by a majority of the 
caste and any one who dieubeys their deeisionB is put out of c^te. 

1 hey send their chiIdreo to school, take to no new pursuita, and 
are a steady class. 


Slii^AjogiSi or Shaiv aseetics^am rotumed asTimubering nboat 
twenty-two, and as foniad in Hdngai and HubJi. They my they are 
dreaded from a S^jhajy aacetio. They speak K^naFesent home and 
Aiaratbi as well as Xnnarese abroad. The names in common use 
among men ere Lakshmnppa, Ningippa, and Sidddnpn; and amon? 
women Bhadmava, JansAkva, and Shettem Their family gods are 
Vithoba. They have no divisione. They are 
tall and musenJar, They live in neat and clean flat-roofed henses with 
strong walls of stone and clay. They are moderate eaters and bad 
cooks. 1 heir daily food ig Indian millet bread, polso^ vegetables^ 
and curds; and their spedal holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of 
wh^t pulse and coarse sagar, rice^ and clarified batter. They eat 
Hesn and dnnk liquor often to excess. The men dress in a loin and 
shoaldemotb, a jacket, a headscarf, and shoes j and the women in a 
without passing the skirt of the robe hack between 
the feet* The men wear oar and finger rings, and the women wear 
finger,, noa^^ and toe ringa^ bead necklacesp and glass bangles, 
they are honesty hardworkm^^ good-tem^red, neat, dean* and 
rnerlj. heir chief catbng is making the combs or reeda osed by 
wearere which are worth about St. (H!^4) each. They workfroin 
morning t* evening except two honra at noon for dinner and rest, 
i be women help in their work. They do not work on ordinurv Hindu 
hobdays. f heir craft prospers and they nre free from debt. A fami ly 

^ut i,20 (Rs. 200) to build and about 2*. (Re. 1) a month to root. 
r?5/D goods are worth about £10 (Rs, 100), a birth costs aboot 

JUA (Ks. >>). They respect Brdhmiina and call themtocoiidnct their 
mamagre. 1 heir spintqal teacher called GorefciiAth lives at Benares, 
^ey occ^ionally worship the village dcitieu Dayanmva and Durcava. 

r.f sor^ry, witch creft, and sooth isflying. On the birth 

^to^il into the Childs montk On the fifth day the eoddosa 
Jimi « worshipped and <^ked food is offered to her. On Ow first 
ntlJ^ the bride sod bridegrooni are nibbed with tiir-» 

wriKts*'”1yif *1 ydlw tbreads or Wfatn# are tied to their right 

unsta. On the second day cooked food is offered to the fnmily 
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and on tket tbird day a Brahman priest makes the brid& and 
bridegroom sit on a lalaed aeat^ bolds a square piece of cloth between 
them, repeats vnrsoSj and throws red rice on their heads. On the 
fourth day the bride and bridegroom are carried in prooession 
throftgti the chief streets and the ceremony m over, The dead are 
buried and the family is impure for ten days. On the third day 
after deaths boiled rice flesh and liquor are offered at the grave^ a 
sheep is kilted, and a caste feast is gives. Child and widow 
marriage and polygamy are practiGefl and polyandry is unknowTi. 
^fhej are bound toother by a strong caste feeling* l^dal disputes 
nrn settled by tbeir spiritual teachera;p and any one who disobey6 
their decisions is put out of custe. An offender is let back into caste 
on paying a hneof £3 (Jfo. 30)* “^They send ibcir boja to school p 
take to no new puraullsj and ore a falling class^ 

Shepherds, according to tho 1581 cenaos, included three cksses 
with a strength of S8^374 orll'33 per cent of thg Hindu population. 
The details are : 


*^£heph<TiU^ /M/* 


CJfM^ 

Jblis. 

VimiAlfljL 

TGl-1 

g^vlim 

,,.i 

S&pubiif Qiltui 

TuUJ .. 

06 

i^saS 

IVriiiafta 

IS;S3D 
febgol 4 

S7.T48 

mdnd 

4*.2oa 

4*,af7l. 1 88,374 


Gavlis^or Cowherds^ numbering about 500 are found all ov^v the 
district. The original Gavlis or cowherds are said to have been 
called GoIIh Gavlis. According to tradition some four thousand 
years ago Nandn Gop and his wife Yasheda lived at Gckul or Vmj 
near the Ganges and Jamna in Upper India* In their bonsn the 
parents of Krishna^ the eighth imearaation oE Vishnu, hid him, 
when Kansa hing of Mathura, Krbhn&'a maternal uncle sought his 
life. Among the GoUa Gavlia Krishna waa reared and amused 
himself with IIJ^OOO Gavli womon^ besides eight legal wivea and 
f:x}ncabines. Ub favourite and most beautiful concabine R^dha, 
the wife of Anaya, wnsaGavlL For this rea^^ou Golk Gavlis, of 
whom there are vciy^ few iu Dbirwdrj are looked on with great 
respect They wear neither the sacred thread uor the linfj bat 
worship Vishnu ia the form of Krishna They live on millet, wheats 
rice, vagotables, milk, and curds, auddo not eat Eieah or drink liquor. 
Their god is Kriahna^ and their priests are Brabnmut. They tend 
cows and buffalocsj and trade in milk, which they make into curds, 
whey, and hotter. They are strong fiue-lookiug men, and the 
women aro hapdsomo. They apeak both K4narosa and Mariitbi. 
They bury their dead. Widow marriago and divorce aro allowed. 
They live both in towns and villages. The men dross in a headscarf, 
a jw-ir of knec-breoches, a blue waistcloth, a ahouldorcloth, and 
saod^. The women dross in the bodice and the robe without, 
passing the skirt back between the foot. They hold grand 
feasts on Krishna's hirUidaj. Besidee the origm&l cowherds 
several other classes have become cow-keepera. They are: Nagor 
Gavlis, Pone ham Gavlis, Lmgdyat Gavlis^ Mor^tha Gavlui, 
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Rajput or Ahir (raFlist KBrubar or Kdimnjse Gar]!^, and 
Afns&JmAa Gavlk Of tLew the Nagar, Paaebain, and Linpiyat 
Gavliaai^ LingAyata bjr religion. Tha/ wear the ling, jmd tbeir 
god is Siddoji or Siddteahvar. In dross and njalling they do not 
diBfor from tiolln Oavlis. Till wUhia the lust four years these 
three castes of coa’bcrds used to «ill BrAhmaas to perform their 
marriage and other roIigioDs oaremoaies. Since then Lingdyat 
mc'sta hare persuaded theui not to employ ony priests but 
Lingdyats. These three castes eat with each other; hut they 
neither many with each other nor with any other class, 
hfardtha GaTlia wear txo ting- in religioas mattera they differ 
httle from Mardthns and like them (*t flesh and drink Honor, In 
other respects their rules about food are the same ns the Golla Gaella' 
ralosi rhev boD^ cows and haffklooa and told a yearly feast on 
Krulmas birthday. They eat from BMbmuiiss ouly^ and niariT 
With no caste but their own. In rtHgions mattcra Eajpnt or 
Ahir Gavlia do not diflfer from OoDa Gavlis. They tend cowft 
and huEfaloes and keep a yearly foast oa KHahaa's birthday 
exactly like Golla Gavlis. The wotnen dness in a petticoat a 
Bhodderelotb, and a bodiog. They neither cat ^esh nor 
dnnk liquor and neither eat nor marry with any other class, 
Kunibar or SheDherd GavJis like other Kurubars or Shepherds 
eat flosb and drink liquor. They dress like Kumbare, and 
teua cows and boffaioea iu forests and waste land, almost nevar 
Iiring nr towns or yillages. They hriag milk curds and butter to 
tow^ and ee l them there, or dispose of them to LingAyat and 
Gavlis wholesde, who afterwards sell them retail. Their 
chmf holiday is Krishna'a birthday. They eat food cooked by 
BttShmans, Lingdyats, and JturathAs, but many with no caste but 
^oir own. Wus^miu Gavlia eat flesh and drink liquor aud are 
MusalmAns in rebgroi^ "ii^sa, and customs. They do not keen 
Knahnaa birthifey They tend their cows and bnfialoea in aroaU 
vi^gcs and sell tho milk, curds, and butter to Muiuvlmiina and 
other costometu except BrAhinauB who do not buy from them 

tribes. They marry among JIuailinAus only. ^ 

Shephoids, ore re tamed ns numboridg aboat S7 800 
^d as found all oyer tte district. They am called Kurubare bemZ 
^ey tend sbe^, and some of them knit blanket edgsa They siwak 
Kdnarese. ITie ordinaiy names among njea am Bharra^na 

Mudnkdppaiand among 
^mon S^^nbasuya, Viram, Blanava, and Savakka! Their famS? 
go^ apo Birdovaai 2 wbas« chief shrma ig at HEillitonDTin 
and Yelluva whose chief shrine is in &vi3a“ in SLum 

H^h,^ hi HandekorabSi, Jandekumbaru^ 

oatlitkanJfandflvartij and DiliksBkflTidavArTr Tha 4^-^* t ^ 

fnrfude W w'fiS 

iDcmne lour or five earthen vieaseis and brass platea Thev 

.»d b.d c<«,la, Thei, M, W i, wL pK? 
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milk, and cnrda; and their helidn; diahcs are cakes cE wheafc-fiour 
coa^ sugar, pulse, butter, and vegetuWcB. They eat the flesh of ahecD 
r j ha^a, and dwr, bat not oE kiqe or aiviae. They uie eiccasivelv 
fond of hqnor, and alw nso tebacoo and hemp water orhAdne. The 
lu abin aodsbouldercloth, short trutiaerB, a coat, a turban, 
u bhmket, and wdala; and the women in n robe and a bodice without 
pnsaing the skirt of the robe back betweeoti the feet The men wear 
Mr rad fin^r rings, and the women enr, nose, and too rin™, glass 
bangles and necklaroa They are dirty, but hardworking, e^Ven- 
temjwred, honest, and oitlerly. Many of diom tend sheep, some weav e 
blrakets. a^ Borne work m labonrers and a few as husbandmen, 
ihey work from mining till evening eicopt two hours at noon for 
dinner and rest They rest on the leading Hiadu hohdaya. A 
l^iJj of five spends about £1 (Hs. 10) a month on food. A hoo^e 
about £10 (Ra. J00> to build and about 2s. {Ro 1) a month to rent 
A birth costs about 4#. (Rs. 2), a son's manwo about £10 (Hs, lOO) 
including £3 20 ) gj^en to the girl's faEier, a girl's coming of 

am about JOr. (Ra 6), and a death about 16*, (Ra. 8). They me 
rcligioua They do not nespct or employ BiAhnians their religions 
^rcmonies bmng conducted by hereditaiy priests of tboirown raste. 

1 hey mate pilgnmages to Eulhkoppi in Bankipur and to Siborkatti 
m bavanur. J heir spiritual teacher is Ammayflsidda who lives at 
bitarkalti. Eo does not proselytise or try to get now followers. 
Iboy believe m sonceo', witolicraEt, and soothsaying. On tho 
k tk m, is cut and tho mother and child are 

k k * j ^ rt buries tbe after-birth in a corner of the 

b^kyurd. On tho fifth day they worship tho goddess Sathi and 

ji , the child is named and 

cr^led^ A Womotho weddipg tlits bn dti and bridegroom are 
rubbed with turmoric. On tlie miirrkge day tho! brido and 
bndopoom are seattid pn carpets, verses are repeated, md red 
nco la tlirown over clieir heads. Nait day a dinner h jrfven to 
and the wedding i^ over^ Tho dead are bnried^ and on 
the third dey after doatli oSecingfl of rice balla are made at the 
grave for tho epmt of tho dead! Child and widow marriage and 
poljg^j ore nibwed^ bat polyandry is onkaown. They are bound 
twether fay a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by 
the members of the caste^ and if any one dieobejs their decisions ho 
is pnt out of casto. They do not send their boys to school. They 
take to pew pursuits and are a steady class. 

L Gurus, or Sfeephord Teachers, perhapa about a 

hundred m all are found chiefly in Bankapur* They are tho apfrilnal 
teachers or mruE of three classes of ahepherds, Hatrikankanjavarus 
or cotton braceJot^w^rers, UnikankaqdavimLa or woollen bracelet- 
wearers, and Varaadliayaros ft peculiar sect of sbepliords> Knrubar 
Guraa do not ns priosts to shepherds of the Handekiunbar and 
Japdeknrubar divisions. They speak impnre and indistinct Kddarese^ 
and a so eome atraugo words aa jafnbra for bnainesaj 

twhatiJedran for a betretU], iabaiidi for tambana a 

plate, kodpdm^ for koda & pitcher, for munjkdjie in the 

momingj and cAdnjf for mnji in the evening. The names in 
common use among men are Adiveppa, Bankayya^ Kavippa, 
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SidUng^ppa; and tunong vfOmcn Basava, ImvBj Kallara^ 
and Mftllavji. THoj have 111:1 ^amanios or family 
Tim name of their chief god i3 Hevatmiddheabrar whose ehief 
shrine is at Sarrar near T^litot in Bjjiiptir. They hB^y^ no 
sebdiTiBionap In drees imd iook they do not differ from other 
Lingajats except that like other shephe^a their faces ar© oily* They 
are atoiit aad dark. They live io dirty iU-oared tor heuaes of the 
better class* one-storey high with walU of brick and tiled roofa. They 
aro great fflilera but bad cooks- Their chief calling is iK^giog alms 
from their disciples the ahepherdB and dining at thdr houses. They 
go almost every day to dine at their followera* houses and whenever 
their teachers are asked to dine the shepherds do not cook flesh as the 
teachers neither eat flesh nor drink liquor, Thet^acherB sire ignoran t 
and stupid and know little of the religion they profess to tanch. 
They ara idle* dirty, and untidy* but evun-tempared and orderly. 
The aliepherds show them less reapect than they used to show. 
Moat of them are in debt* and as they huTO no credit they am unublo 
to borrow. They rank below aJlLmg^yats except Ling^jat barbers 
and washermen. A ^^y of fire spends £1 10^. (Rs. 15) a year 
on clothes* and about Ifis. (Rs.8) a month on food, A house costs 
about £10 (Es, 100) to build and a shilling {S a#.} a month to 
rent Their house goods are worth abont £l (Rs. lO). A birth 
costs about 4t. (Es- % a marriage about £0 (R^ SO), n girl's 
coming of Ago about 6^* (Ra. 3), a pregnancy about £4 (Rs, 2)* and 
A death about Iffjr. (Rs.5). They are mbgiousi Their hmilj gods 
ate EevaiiBiddheshvar and B^vc^hvAr. They do uot worahip 
the ordinary BrAhmanic ^ods* and do not respect Bnilimuns or coll 
them to their ceremonies. They themsalvcs act m priests on 
ceromoni^ occasions. They keep tho leading Hindu holidavs 
ZTo^iAunvi in Marob -Aprib Ugddi in April-May, Nagpovchami m 
August-&ptembcr, ffcrneshrAoiiirfla in ^eptemhor-October, and 
D^ara in October-November- Their spiritual head is the chief 
Ling^yat priest who lives at Chitaldurg in uortb-we^t Mmsur. 
Thmr enstoma and religions rites do not differ from tliofic of other 
Ling^.yatfl* except that at their death if a LingAyat priest is present 
and sets his foot on the head of the dtjud no impurity is believed to 
have bean caused. Whm a Liogayat priest does not place hia foot 
on the deceased’s bead the deceased's family fa uneWn for oiuht 
days, Wlion a Kumbar-Guru goes to tho house of a follower lie and 
his attendants are fed sumptuously and he is gi^eu fd* to 
(1-4 ). When a shepheid wishes to gain groat merit he wo^ihes 

his teocheris feeL The water in which tho teacher's foet is washed 
m called dhnlpddodak or dual-washing The diacfplo sips a few 
drops of the water and sprinkles the rmt over his house Ho 
T^rahips the feet with sandal wood paste* rice* flowers and hd 
marmoloa Jeavefl* offers plantains* t^oanuta* and sujmr and 
falls prostrate before them* Next he touches tho teaolicria toes 
mtb his fingers and applies tho Cngors to his eyea. The teacher 
tells him that Ws sins are forgiven and that after death ho will 
go to heaven* Tho Kcmhar Gurns aro bound tegnther by a sttoiid- 
L:aste foeling. Sociid disputes are settled by a majority of the casl/ 
and any ono who disobeys thoir ded&ious is cither fined or put out of 
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casto^ A few of them Bond their boys and girls to scliDol. TTioy 
take to nofr piirduits aud £i steady class. 

according to the 1381 censttBj inrlqded soron classes 
with Dl strength of 77|G24 or per conlr of the Hindu popablion. 
The details arc x 
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AUlbigfl^ or River F^shermen;^ are netarnod os naijiberiiig about 
rj273 and ag faiind m Dharw^r, Bank4piir, Karajgi, Kalghatgi^ 
>Jfivalgnnd^ aud Ron. They take their name from the Sanskrit 
amAu water^ They speak Katiarese. The names in eonitnotL dse 
among mcD aro Honn^ppa, HnlUppa^ Malldpa^ and N4g4ppEi;and 
among TVotflfin Basavuj Honnavaj Mallava^ and Ningava. Thoir 
fainily deities are Basippa, Udehava^ and Tdlavu. They have no 
eubdivisions. They are dark and sturdy and live in dirty houses 
with flat root?. They are great eaters and bad cookg. Their daily 
food is Indian millet breadj pnJsUip and vegetablca^ and their special 
holiday dishes are sweet clarified butter, riec^ and pulse p 

They use flesh and limiDr. Every yrar they aarrifiee a sbeep to their 
goddess DurguTO and till a sheep on their mcestors" death day a and 
eat its flesh. The men dress in a loin and shoulderclothp a jacket^ 
ahendgearf, and smidals; and the women in a robe and a bodicCp 
without passing the skirt of the robe beck between the feeL Tho 
men wear brass ear and finger rin^, and the women wear hms ear^ 
noseband foe rings. They are sober, kirdworkings even-tempered* 
and orderly, but unclean and tititid 3 % Their mam calling is fish- 
catching and ferrying. Some weave and others him themselves sa 
house servants. A family of five spends about lfi$.{Rs,8) a mouth au 
food* A bonso coats about £10 (Ra. IGO) to build, and their bouse 
goods am worth about £5 (Ka. 60)» A birth costs about 2^, (Re, 1)* 
a marriage about £10 [Rs. 100b ^ gir^s coming of ago about 
lOs. ^Ba.S)* n pregiaaney about 4jf. (K3v2)j and a death about £1 
(Rs, 10). They arc religious* respecting Lingdyat priests imd 
culling them to conduct their neligioDa oeremDnies, Thay keep all 
the leading Hindu kc1ida3's. They have no ^uru or spiritual 
teacher, ^ey beliovo in witches^ sorcerora* and sootlisajcrs* 
Emm the aisth to the t’welfth of Bhddrapadn or Aagost-Septetnber 
the women of a few Ambig families carry on their heads from houso 
U> house a basket with a clay male image called Jokamdr whose 
private parts are three times as large as the rest of his body. In front 
of each house the women sing JokamaEs praises and in return get 
smaJl presents. Rival bauds often dispute and fight for the privilege 
of cariying Joknmdr. When a child is bom its navel cord is cut 
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imd the ttfter-birtli is buHed in a clean place. On tbe fifth tlay 
the mother oC the child woi^thips the godJivati aiid the pl^ 
where the after-birth ia baried. On the thirteenth day the child 
is named and cradled. Oa the wedding day the village astrologer 
comes iu]d sets hie or bottom-piereed cap in a pot of water. 

In a ghatik^^ that is in about twonty-foiir nctinntes, the cup fills and 
eiaks. It is emptied and again float^ in the pot and tins ia repeated 
till the lucky moiooDt cornea- When the lucky moment cornea the 
astrologer tells the members of the bride^s family to worship the cup. 
When they have worshipped the cup* he repeats Bserm^ hyinDS 
and throws a few grains of red rice on the heads of the bride and 
bridegroom^ Othors do tho eamcj a feast is gi’fen to castemen^ 
and the wedding is oven The dead are bnried* Child and widow 
marriage and polygamy are practised^ and polyandry is nnknowiu 
They are bound together by a strong clasa feoUng* Their 
socdal disputes are settled by tbeir caste people and any One who 
disobeys their decision is put ont of caste. They do not send their 
cbildrott to acbool, take to no new pursuits^ and on the whole are a 
steady class. 

BodarS, or the Pearleaa.also called Byadamfl and Berads appareotl j 
originally meaning Hunters, are returned as a umbering about &4jS64^ 
andss Found all over the district. They speak impure KiDuresc. Tho 
names in common use among men are Biiappa^ Fakirdppa, Knrtlppa, 
and YellAppa^ and among women Fakirava^ Bhimavaj Hanmava, 
Ningavaj. and Tellavn. They have no sunmmea. Their chief g<^ 
ie ^namdppa whoso shrine is at Navalgund^ and they also worship 
Yellava, Basappa, and VenkatarAmaua They have three divisions 
the members or which do not cat together or intermany. They aro 
like Deccan Eamoshia who claim to have originally been Bedara or 
Berads.^ They are dark» strong, stalwartj, and ngly^ They live in 
dirty ill-cared for fiat^rticfcd bouses with walls of mud and snn-bpmt 
bricks. They keep buffoloes,^ goafcs^ fowla^ and dogs. They are 
great caters but poor cooks. Their every-day food is Indian millet 
bread I oiiionSj garliCi and vegetables. Their holiday dishes are rice^ 
fleshj and wheat cakes. They eat the flesh of aheep^ fowls, hares, 
deer, fish, and hogs, and sometimes oven of cowa and bufTalocs. 
They yearly sacrifice sheep to tho goddeas Dnrgamma^ to tho 
bpirita of ancestors, and topiV# or Muhammadan saiuta. They are 
excessively fond of intoxicating drinks. They also use tobacco, 
gdrija or homp flowera, and fc^dn^orhemp water. The men dreaa in 
a headscarF, a shonldcrcloth, a jacket, short and tight breeches^ and 
a pair of sandals. Tho women wear a robe and a bodice. A few men 
have their head shaved but most let the head hair grow. The 
women either tie their hair m a knot or braid \L They have one or 
two sets of now clothes for holiday aaei Tho men wear oar and 
finger rings^ and tho women bracelets, waiatchains, bangles, and 
necklscoa They are bardworking^ dishonest; and hot^tomperetL 
Their chieF calling is service. They also fetch firewood, tie it into 
bundleS; and sell it in the market, and also sell mangoca and other 
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frQiU in their season^ They aemotimea bunt jd the forest lands* 
Majiy ot thenij especially of the Goirankolla Bedans^ a^a noterieua 
thieroa aud robbers^ and many of the women ojr^ prostitates. They 
work aa dayJaboiirere frotn aix to twelve in the inernmc and from two 
tofiis in the evening, Thdr bnay months are Mainch and April. They 
do not work on ordinary Hindu holidays or dnring the Moharranx 
A family of five spends about 12^. (Ks. 6) a month on food and 
about £1 4s, (Rg. l£) a year on clothes. It costs thorn about £5 (Rs. 50) 
to build a bouse and about 1#. (8 tu.) to rent qne^ The value of 
their bouse goods ifl abont £2 lO^f* (Rg.25). A birth costa them 
about 8#. (lis,4)| a sen's tnairiage about f 10 (Bs. 100) luclading £d 
12^. (Rs*3G) paid to the girl's father, a girl^s coming of age about 
lOi. (Ra 8)I and a death about ISs. (Rs. 9). They are religious. They 
respect Brdhtnaua and call them to conduct their marriages- Thair 
funeml ceremonies are performed by priests of their own cla^s. They 
worship the Brdbmanic gods and keep the usual Br^manic holidays* 
They make pilgrimages to the shrinQ oE the goddess Yellamnta in 
Savadntti ia Belgaum^ and to the tomb of Pir lidje B^gsaviir 
at Yamniir in Navnlgnnd, They have a oura or spiritual teacher 
who lives at Ikannkagiri near Gadag. &i!s[des Brdhmanic gods 
they worship the vUlago guardians Durgava and Uayainava^ the 
latter represented as a lieu-riding woman with ten arms each bolding 
awga|}oo* They profess not to believe in witchcraft, sorcery, or 
soothsaying^ They do not keep the regular Hindu mnmkdr^ or 
sacramonts. On the birth of a child they cut its navel cord* Oo the 
fi fth the goddess Sathi is worshipped and caste people are feasted i On 
the twelfth they lay the child in a cradle and name it. At marriugo 
thebrido and bridegroom arc rubbed with turmericj bathed, and made 
to sit on a raised seat ctilled jagalL The priest repeats verses and 
throws red rice on the pair. They burn their deod^ and on the third 
day give a casto dinner* They arc bound together by a strong 
caste feeling. Social di^ntos are settled by a majority of the caste- 
men and if ^ any one disobeys their doeision ho la put out of caste. 
Child and widow nmrringo and polygamy are allowed and polyandry 
IS nnknown* They send their boys and girls to school^ take to 
new pursnitSj and are a steady class. 

Bbois^ or Litter-BearerSj are retomed us nninberiag about 1187 
and as found all over the district. They are of four aecta Besba Bhois, 
Gan^ Bhois, Sadar Bhois^ and K^rva Bhois. Besta Bhois wear 
the fiiip and eat from Gaugi Bhois but not from Sadar Bhois, They 
do not marry with the other two clossea Gangi Bhois do not wear 
the Itn^, They eat from Besta Bhois^ but not from Sadar Bhois and 
do not many with either of the other two classca, Sadar Bhois do 
nob wear tho Img. They eat from Besta aud Gaogi Bhoisj but 
do not many with them. Till withiu the last fifty years Bhois 
were in great demand as Utter-boarcra. Since roods have been 
madcj they have turned to fishing and lAbour and many have become 
constables. They eat mutton pork and fish^ but not beef. They 
Bjo stoutly made and block or brown in colour. The men wear a 
headscarf, a coat^ and a waistcloth;, and the women let the robe fall 
like a petticoat. Their chief go<k are Ba$sippa^ Dayamova^ and 
9 m-Zi 
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Haitum^iL Their home speech is Kdnarese, KArva Eliois wcr^ 
fom^orly palanquiD-beiircra und arc now fi:?Iiers and bbourers^ 
Thpj do not wcjir the They cut from all classes except from 

MusjiltiiAu^, Hol&yaB^ nnd Madigars* They ate dark, atroiij^r^ mid 
well-mode, mad eat flesli and driok Uqnor. Their dresa does not dilfur 
from that uf other Ekois* They worship Hnnnmaii, Bassdppa^ and 
DoyoEuaYa. Other Ehob do not marry with them. 

Chelva'dia returned as nomberiiig' about 812$^ are a doss of 
LiogAyat Eqla^^os who neither mairy nor eat with other HolayUB. 
They follow the ptoctiees of the LingAynts in all respects * Thoy 
dresas so neatly ond bo exaetly like Lingflyats that it h often diffitinft 
to dtfctin^ish them frtJm LiugAyats, I'hey wear ihts lin^. Their 
chief go& are Bhiva and BasaYcahrarv If thej choose they may 
worship UannmAn and l!)ayamaraj but they are in no way luound to 
worship tbcRi^ They arc able to read and write Kdnarose. The 
names in commoD Hse amang^ men are Basliiigappaj Gurlii]||iippii^ 
and VirabhadrAppu; and among women BnnEitigava^ GurlingnvAj 
and Virabhadrava. They do not Ufio flesh or intoxicating drinko* 
A family o! five spends on food about 16a. a month* 

It costa them uliont iSQ (Rs. 300) to huiJd a house. A birth costs 
them about ]Q». [Its, a marriage alH>ut £20 (Rn. 200)* and a death 
about lOtp (Rg. 5)p They do not provide hnsbands for all their 
daughters. Some are given in irLurriago, while others live by 
prostitution. When it ia determiped that a girl is not to marry 
and is to Iweome u Bs.saTi or female dovotoo of the Lizigdyntgods^a 
caste meeting is cal led»and, in presence of the meeting, the LingAyat 
priests toll her that she has been qmde a Bosavi and that alie h to 
live OB a conrtepii. The chief duty of tho ChelvAch i^ to attend nil 
LingAyat meetings and temples* end stand with their official hrasa 
boll and spoon until the biisiueaB of the ineoting is over* and 
gcuc^ly to serve the LlngAyat communityp Divorce and widow 
inarriago are allowed, ITicy scad their children toBchooh take to 
no new pursuits* and on the whole are a steady clasai 


HathpZLtis* or bingAyat Boodles* arc rotumed as tnimboriug 
about thirty-si^ and as found iu Gadag, H Angal, Kod, and RAnebounun 
TJioy speak impure KAtisunsc. I lie iiamoB in eommcti use aiucuig 
men are BasAppii, KallAppa^ and Nitij|^ppaj and ainong women 
Ikisava* Kingava* and Yellava, They Lave no divisioDs. They are 
strong and muscular. They live in dirty iH-cared for flat-rtMjfcd 
hon^^s with walls of mud and atone, and keep cows and shc-bnffalcea. 
Thenr daily is ladian millet bread* pulflo, and vegetables* 
and thDir holiday dishes am Hwcot cakes, curds* and clarified butter* 
L 1 drink lir|uor. The men dress in a loin 

and 8houldercloth, iv jMket, a hcailsuiirf, and snudals; aud the 
wotneD m a rote and bodico without jvisain-. tlio sskirt of the robo back 
butweou the foot. The men wear oar and finger tings, ami the 
women ear, finger, now, and too rings, Wiiistbands, and anklets. 
Ihej ftfo eic»n, ntjat, hard working, evcii'touiporcd, and orderly. 

Lingdj-nt coniinnnity. 

Ttey kwpdl tbelending Eiudu liglidavs. They spend very Jittlo on 
food as they are constantly asked to dine by Lingfiyats. ^ A hemso 
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costs about ^£10 (Rg. 100) to build and about 2*. (Ro. J) a moatb to 
rent, mtl tbuir house goods nro worth about £5 (Ks, SO). A birth 
costs about 4e, (Ru. 2), n muiriogo about £i 5 (tiiL ISO), n girl*s couiiug 
of ago abfjtut £l 10j». (Els. 15), a prognonGy about £1 (Ra, 10), and a 
death about £2 (Ra. 20). 'Iboy aro roligioiia respiting LiagdLyat 
pnosts ^i1 calliag thom to conduct thoir religious GeremoiiJos. They 
raiiko pilgrimages to (Jlvi in North Kinora and to Hampi in BalhtTi. 
lliBir spiritual guide called TotadaavAtni Uvea at Gadag in Dliilrwir, 
They profess not to bolieve in soroory, mtehcraft, or MOthaayiug] 
Ihoir religious rites aud customs are tho same as thoso of other 
Liugdyats. At Lingdyat marriages the Sfatlipati colls tho guests, 
arrongus lights, vessels, beteluuta and leaves, cocoanuts, lemons, 
dates, and other articles, and does all that the Lingdyat priest 
orders. After a death tho Mathpirfi mishos the fate of tho dead, 
nutTka it with white ashos, sets it in a sitting posture in the house' 
and afterwards puts it in a car-shaped bier, walks with it to the 
burial ground, washes the face at the burial ground, puts it into a 
doth bag, and sots it in tho grave, and when the pit ia filled washes 
the priest a foot w)io stands on the grave, and breaks ,a coooannt is 
front of the priest's foot. In return tho Mathpati ia paid Ir to ta. 
(Rj). i-1). Child imd widow niarriflge and polygamy are allowed, 
and polyandry is niiknown. They are bemud together fay a strong 
caste fooling. Social disputes are settled fay a majority of tho 
caste and any one who disobeys the decision is pat ont of otsto. 
They send their boys to school, take to no now pbrsnita, and are a 
steady class. 

Na'diga'ra, or Biirfacrs, aro retiimcd as numbering about 6380, 
and as found nil over tho district. They include Ifardthde, 
Lingrtyata, Miiiialiiulns, and a few RardcLshis f rom Upper India. lu 
luatters of food and religiDu each division fellows the practices of 
its own people. 

Liugdyat NddigSra, wbo are the largest division in the class, aro 
found ill all parts of the district. Thny speak a badly pronounced 
Kinarofie. The names in common nae among men. arg Bnsllppa, 
Malhippa, and Hugdppaj and amoug women Basava, Nin^^ 
and y el lava. Their family gods are Basfippa and Hanmippa, 
and their family goddess ia Riinashankari whose chief shrine is 
near Badaini in 13ij£pur. They have no subdivisioHS. They 
BTC tall and dark. Thoy live in dirty iU-tarod for ilat-roofwi hous^ 
viuth walla of mud and suu-burut brick. Their daily food is 
Indian millet bread, pulse, and vggetafales, and their special 
holiday diahns are sweet cakes, rice, milk, and clarified butter. 
Tliey do not eat fiieah or dnnk litjnor. Tho men wear a loin and 
sliQuldereloth, a jaokot, and a hoadscarf; and tho women a robe 
and bodice, but witbnut passing tho skirt of the robe back between 
tho foot They aro evon^tompored, hospitoble, aad orderly but luKy 
aud nnclcnn. Their main tadling is shaving, but thoy occasionally 
act os villn^ surgeons droasing wounds aud setting dislocated 
faonos. Their calling is prosperous. Tho pcopio of Dhdrw^ used to 
slmvQ only od(» a fortnigliE and not even then unless the day 
was lucky. Now they aro shaved once a week and without much 
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Tcgard to niilac^ dnya. Tliis has greatly inceeasod tbe barber’s 
iocoiues, A family of lire spends about 12a (Hs. 6) a mpsth on 
food and about £2 (Ks* 20) a year on dress. A house costs them 
about £16 (Ba.lSO) to build, A birth coets about 10a (He. 6), 
a marriage about £15 (Ea. ISO), n girl^a oomiag o£ ago about £ I 
yia 10), a pregnancy about 6#. (Ss. 3), and a death about £1 (Hs. 10). 
Thoy are religious, respecting- Liugi&yat priests uud calling them to 
conduct their religious ceremonies. They worship the Brithmanic 
god Hanuiuan, and keep the leading Hindu holidays. They make 
pilgrimages to Bjlushaukari near Budilmi in South Bij^pur. Their 
spirit^ teacher called Pattadasrfimi livce at KQ-FalguDd. They 
occasionally wonjhip the riling^ goddessea OujaiusTa and Durgava, 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth 
of a child its navel-cord is cut, on the fifth day the goddess Sathi 
ia worshipped and friends and relations are feasted, and on the 
twelfth day the child is named aud cradled. On the first day of 
Tnumage the bride and bridegrooni are rubbed with turmeric and 
bathed. On the second day the wedding ceremony is perfomed, on 
the third day caste people are f^ted, and on the fourth day the 
bride bridegroom ate taken in processiou on horac-bsck threngh 
the principal streets of the town. The dead are buriedwiththesame 
funenu ntea as other Lingliyats, Child and widow And 

poiy^iny are practised, and ^lynudry is unknown. They are bound 
tof^ther by a strong casta feeling. Social disputes are settled by a 
majority of the castemen. They send their boys to s^ool, take to 
no now pursuits, and are a steady doss. 

'*?^*?*® °ir *^***^t's Washermen, numbering alxiut 6S09 am 

cither Jjiiigdy&ts, Mardthas, or Musalmias endure found all over 
the diBtnct Lach of these divisions follows the religioa and customs 
of their own doss. 


une louDQ ail over 
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Thoir home s^eeb is Kdunrese. The names in cemmon use aiaong 
men are Basdppa, Nmgdppa, and Virtiiipa; and among wemef 
Basa^a F^irava, nndNragava, They have no surnames and am 
generdly known from the names of the towns or villugeB in which 
nmr family god is Virabhadru whose chief shrine is 

near Rdrodurg m Belganm. They have no subdivisions. They 
^ short, strong, muscolar, and brown. They live in flat-roofed 
houses with waifs of back and mud. Their daily food is Indian mil 1^ 
vegetables, and on holidays they eat rice, pnlse, clariS^ 

® t ®^*“J'3eKloth. u coat, and a h^cad- 

skirt of the robe biek between the feet. They frenerallv dress 

IP clothes given to them to wash. Both men and Smea 

liliff and mark their brows with whifca oaKpi! Titti ^ lu. 

ui «»r'^dfinger"ring!r^Sd 

+xir^ They work from morams till ovonine- 
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and cliildrcD lielp iti tli& work* A Hmily of fivij spends about 
£1 10) a month oa food. A hdoan coat» about £10 (Rs, 100) 

to buildj and thoir hoaso goods are worth aboat £5 (Rk. 50). 
A birth costs lOs- (Ra 5)^ a marriage £)0 (Rs, lOO)^ n 
coming of ago IQs. (Es. 5}^ omd a death about £1 (Ks. 10). Tboj 
respect both Brahmana and Ling^pi pricsta Thej call Brflttnuitia 
to conduct their martiagea and Luig4|at priosta to oonduct their 
funeral rites. They keep all Hindu holidays and make pilmmages 
to the shrines of Basavana in Kanara and of Virabliaora near 
R^mdurg in Bel gaum. Their spirit iml teachers are Lingnjat 
jpriesta. They believe in sorcciyj witchcraft^ and Boothsaying. 
Their birth, mnrriagej and death ceremoDies do not dilfer from 
those of other Ling^yata, Child and widow tnarriage^ divorce, 
nod polygamy ore allowed but not polyaadij. In Dhdrw5r among- 
high class Hindus when a woman comes of ago the clothes which 
who wore at the time go to tha washermam^ Parita are bonnd 
together by a strong casta feeling* Their social diapates are 
settled by Ling^yat priests. Some of them sand thdr cnildron to 
Hcheol. They take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are a 
steady class. 

Courtesans irrespective of caste may be arranged under four 
groups, Patradavariis or dandiig girls, Basavis or LLngilijat devoteeai 
Salarus or trained courtesans, and Kashina or stmmpetik 

Pa'tradavarua, or Dancing Girkp nnmhering probably about SOD, 
are found in towns and largo villages. They claim to Tepresent 
the heavenly dancing girls Rambha and Urvasi* Their haine 
BpE^ech is KarLaresc^ The names in common use are Chandrasemj 
Gnvmseni, Hutgaseni, Ndgaseni, and Pattasem ; and the uame^ 
of their brothers and sona are Basina, Fakirappa, Kdaana, and 
Tipp^na. They have no sumanics. Their famuj god is Mailar 
whose chief shrmo is at Gudagudd^or in Ranebenunr, and their 
family godJeasea are Gnttema and Hulgemnia. The Patradavarus 
are fair, handaome, and lively. Most of them lira in better class 
neat welUkcpt houses one-storey high with walls of brick and tiled 
roofs. They have a good store of cooking and drinking vessels and 
keep cows and buffaloes. They aro hearty eaters and bud cooks. 
Their daily food includes rice, pulse, vegetables, claiMed butter, milk, 
and cards, and their holiday dishes are sweet cakes of coarse sogar, 
wheat-flour, and pulsCp They eat tho flesh of sheep and fowls and 
occaaioimlly sacrilico a sheep to their goddesses Guttemma and 
ilulgemiELii. They occasionally drink spirits, chow tobacco, and nao 
anufl. Their robo and bodice are like thoso wqm by Br^man women 
except that tho plain ond of the robe is tucked into the waist and 
fastened with a knot on the right side, tho upper middle part is 
folded forwards and backw'ards about throe inches broadp brought to 
tho navel, and turned upside down for abont an inch to fasten tho 
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dttth to tliB and the fmer end of the doth is carried behind 
tho brtck, bfonghfc nndor the right armj camt^d over tlio left 
ahodderi and allowed to fs}] loofiO On the right ahouLder. EKoept 
when dancing or sioging they do not pass the skirt of the robe back 
bctwoon the feeL They generally braid their hair and sometimes 
tie it in a knot. They mb tunneric powder and water on their 
fnce, hands, and legs, and nmrk their brows with redpowder. 
They are neat and clean in their dress and have a spedal liking for 
bright colours* Their brothers and sons dress like ordinaiy middle- 
elass Kiinarese. On holidAys and when they gp to public gathering 
to dance and sing the Patradavams wear a mere costly dress* Tboir 
clothfiH are of local hand woven doth bought in the local shops. Thdr 
omninenta are tho cAondrokor, mi^ara^ cliodri^ and rrikAdi 

for the head ; the hugdi^ Idtga^ and mtt for the ears; the naih or 
nosering for the left no&tril^ andthoA^K orpia for the right nostrilj. 
the JVw/ai a smEdl ring of precioos stones and pearls for the 
middle of the nose ; gold necklaces called Hkh^ kathfinis^ and tarf/fs 
for the neck; gold vanKi and bdjuhiinds for the arms; gold 
hdtditf find hankanaiit for tho wrists ; and silver cmina 
called mpalis and fftyamstor the legs. They are cunning, clever^ 
neot^ dean^ oTen-temperedj hospitable, and orderiy. Their mnin 
cdling is dancing and singing. Their craft is declining from the 
difficulty which the Indian Penal Code throws in the way of their 
getting girk to train in their art. Their brothrre and sons beat 
drams and play the mrmtgi or fiddle behind the girls when they 
aro dandng and singing. They spend each about £1 (Es. 10) a 
month on food and about £10 (Re* 100) a year on elctbe«. A 
lioiiee costs about £100 {Es* lOOO) to build. A birth costs about 
£2 (its. 20), a brother's or sou^s marriage about £10 (Rs, loO), 
n prlk coming of age about £1 lO^r. (Rb. 15)^ n pregnant 
nbont £2 (Ra,S0},imdn doath about £1 lOe, (Rg, \5), They are 
reli^otig and daily worship the images of their family deities 
Mailar^ Gnttomma, and Hnlgemma. The Hindu PAtrudavams or 
dancing girls rcspact Brdhmaos and call them to conduct their 
religiona oeremonies^p and the ^luaiduiAn dancing girls call the KAzi 
or Mulla to condoct their relimoos rites* The Hindu dancing girls 
have a guru or spiri^ml teacher named AyyAppa, a Kshatriya by 
caate, who comes twka a year and gives the dancing girls holy 
watorj Rsheg^ and tnrmeriCi and in retam receives money'anil 
provisions, they helievo in sorcery, witchcraft^ and soothsaying. 
As sooti as u chdd is bom its nose k touched with a gold ring 
before it sneezes, its navel cord is cut, and a few drops of hooey 
fire ttonred into its mouth- To guard the child against sickness^ a 
needle i$ heated on a lamp and laid on the cnown of the child^s bend 
and on its sbouldora^ its chest, tho palms of ita hands, and the soloa 
of its feet. On the third day aaoiaU hole is dug outride of tho 
hoMc, and tprm&ri(i and redpowderj and nfm Malb azadirachte knvos 
tiiTOWii into tli€ lioki On tlia dAy tli& godilcaa Sathvi 
wonjhippod, and on the the thirteenth tho child ia laid m tho cradle 
and ^ed. On tho twenty-ninth snmo kinswoinan goea to a woU 
and bnngs a piteherfLll of water on her head to the outer cato 
of tho house. The mother comes out aad with her owo h^tk 
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the pitcher fr^m the b^sitl. The pi toter i» 

worakipped ttfui a festive dinuer ia given. At the close of tho 
third Lflonth new gliiaa baoglea are put on the mother ^3 wrists^ 
the infant ia carried tq a temple and presented to the god^ a few 
flowora and fruit are offered to tho god^ and tho child ia brought 
hoinOj. nn d on the saino d ay the child’a earlobea am bored. 
During a gtrl^a aovonth year a good day la chowjn and all the 
daiiciag girls of the town are iwked to tho house. The girl fe 
rubbed with oil and turiaerie nnd bathed in hot water, A two- 
aided drum called madli, the string of metal bolls which dancing 
girk tie to thoix ankles when they dance, and other mnaical 
instruments used in dancing ajid singing are laid on a carpet and 
worshipped by the girl. The girl ia mado to wear a jMiir of 
trousers and a bodico, a scarf is tbrovra over her b^ly, and she is 
Tunde to dance and sing for the first time in her Ufa. Kunku or 
redpowder^ toruioric^ botelnnt and leavoa, sugar^ and acmped 
oocoa-kernel are handed to the gnests. From that day the girl is 
taught to read and write and to sing and danco- When she ia 
about twelve yeara old a ceremony called imlpudi is perfomied+ 
A good day ia chosen, all the dancing girls of tho noigbbonrhood 
are «Llled, and the maiti or the donbk druii and other mnaical 
mstrnraents used in dancing and aiogiiig are kid on a carpeh 
Tho girl is tniade to sit on the left of the drum and all the forma 
of marriage am gone through as if tho dmm were tho bridegroom 
and the girl the bridop presents are made to BMhmaiiSj the dancing 
girls am foasledj and the marriage is over* When n girl conies of ago 
she is made to dt by herself for throe days* On the fourth ilay she 
13 anointod, feasted and decked with ornaments, and two lighted 
lamps sot in a plate w'ith md water are waved round her fam. 
Befoie a girl cornea of ago arrangements have generally be&ti made 
with setne one to bEOotne the girl s brat lover and protector* 
Tho protector comes to the girPs honse and after a feast they retire 
together. The girl must live with her fii^t lover for at least 
a mouth. He keeps a special poBition among her admirers, and, as 
a hnsbaud, ranks next to tho drum. A dutiful dancing girl, till 
they are parted by death, centiiineja to treat hor first lover with 
special respect. Among dancing girk ^ugbtera inherit tho 
motherk proper^. Tho brothers of dancing girk many private 
women, and thdr daughters either become dancing girk or 
given in lumriagfi into other fatnibets. If any one strikes a dancing 
girl with a shoe, though she may have done nothing wrong, the girl 
loses caste and has to psy a Goe and nndorgo penance l^forc she is 
let back. They are bound tegethor by a strong caste fooling. Social 
disputes are settled by membore of their caste and by their epintiM 
teacher- 'Fliey send their boys and girls to school, but oa tho 
whole are a falling class. 


Basavis, or LmgAyat Women Devotees, probably ntimbering 
about 2000 are found over tho whole district* They speak Kdnare^o. 
Thdr names nro Basova, Dayamava, Iravn, Kallava and Eachava; 
and tho names of their brothers and sons are Gnrdppa, Kalkppa, 
ilnlkppa, Sangdppa and Shiva™drapm. They have no aurnanica 
except place names. Their godfi are Baaavana and MallikdTjuna 
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wtiosa Hbrinea are fomid m almost all brge Dh^rvdr viKngcs. 
They Utc in clean and neat ilat^roofod booses witb walla of 
iiio<L They keep cows and buffaloes when they cau afford it. 'I’helr 
d^y food is rice, Indian millet or wheat bread, pobe, rogetables, 
mi 11c, ourds, and butler. They neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. 
They wear a robe and a bodice like Linj^dyat women. They 
have no stock of clothes for SMoial ooeasions. They wear car, 
nose, finger, and toe rings, necklaces, armlets, and a silver litiff 
boi hanging fiom the neck. They rub tbemselvea with wbito 
cowduDg ashes or They are clean, neat, evou-tempor^, 

and hoBpitoble. Most of them openly net as courtezans. Their 
lOflin calling b to attend caste meetings and marriage and 
other ceremouios, to help women in performing roligioiis rite*, 
and to wave lighted lamps round the bride and bridegroom. A 
Basavi aponds about 10 *. (Rs. S) a month on food and about £1 
(Ka.lO) a year on clothes, fiawvis have no special ceremouiee. 
They send their bey* and girla to school, and take to no new 
pur&uita. On tha whole they aro a falling class. 

SulerUB, numbering perhaps abont 1000, are women trained to 
to Murtezans. They ^ neither allowed to pass the into between 
thefeetnor to wear ankle tolls. They do not danco or siugand never 
appear m public assemljhes, cor, except by stealth, in the houses of 
respectablej^rsona They speak Ktbiarcse. The names in common 
n« among them are Bhami, Heli, K%i, and Sitvitri. TJiey have 
no special family gods and have no divisions, Thev vary much in 
up^rauco, some toing dark, seme fair, and some wheat coloured. 

‘‘“^1 ijouses oue-sto«y high with walk of sun-burat 
Ttoir daily food is rice, Indian millet, puke, and 
ve^tabics. Occasiouany they sdcrifiee sheep and fowls to the 
^ddesses Dayama^ Durgava, and Yellava, Snd eat their flesh 
They are excessively fond of intoxicating drinks. They are artful 
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They do not go throngli any form of mamag^ or otHer ^^ereinony 
like the dmicing girle. They generally beLoug to the lower classes. 
A H rAbrnnn woman novcr beoomea a Kasbin thoagli she may 
been put away by her husband because oE adultery. Kaabins 
and adorn thomsslvea well enough to draw public atteutiom 1 hey 
do not eat together unicsa they happen to belong to the ^me caste. 
Iti other matteni the social positioti of Kaabina of all castes is the fiame. 
They ait) not allowed to wear ankle bells or to aing dance or sit 
public assembly. Tbo three better classes of trained couriers, the 
Fatradavarus, Basaris^ and SnlemSj hare no dealings with KashitiSw 

Wanderers, according to the ISSl census^ included five ch^SM 
with A streu^h of abont 22|TOO Or 2'9l pet cent oE the Hindu 
popnlutiou. The details are; 
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Advichanchars, or Forest WandercrSp number about a hundroi 
They jwnorolly live in forestaj taii occasiontilly come to towDs or 
yillflces either to beg or to sell reed bastets. They taio tboir name 
from tbo Snastrit words etop» a forest and a ^randerer. 

They are tall, active, lean, and dirty. They d«^ lite other 
local low cln^a Hindus except that tUeir clothing is often eitreinely 
Ecanty. They live by banting and begging, and wmefcirnea by 
making baekota called ^nlgt or yammi throe feat wide and four 
Or five fcot high which vill^ora ony, cowdwng, and uso for atoniig 
gnun. A di^ion of these poopla call^ Josigeoia also make 
biack^tono vessels ot varions aiaas, which are used in keeping 
pickles and sometimes in cooking. They nse animal fo^^ They 
do not mairy with any otbor caste and do not eat from tho ittipuro 
tribes. 1’lioy have no apeciAl object of worship. They bow to 
HonumAn, BoasAppa, and Dayamava when they Como into a ^Ua^. 
Otherwise they live in the foresto, in the opon air during 
Beaaon, and under small mat coToringa during^ the wus. T hey 
carry thoir babies lo STDall baskets^ or in piooaa of cloth about wo 
feut square slung from a pole about throe feet long. 

Dombars are returned os nnmboriiig about 2 and aa 
all over the district. They are toll, powerfol, intellvgcnt, end rAther 
handsome. Both men and women climb single bamboo plw 
twenty or thirty feet high, walk on long ropes 
fastened to their bodies, jump, and porlonn other feats, "hay 
like ordinary Hindtie and cat animal food. Divorce and widow 
marrisge are allowed and practised. They have no apeoa o jec o 
werehip They are part Hindns and part Musali^ua, but a^ojiot 
careful to keep religioua rules. They marry with no other caste 
aud do not eat from Hobyss or MadigAra- 
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Kora^'rSi nuraberitig ahont 5il50> are fotia^ scattered all over 
tbe di&trkt in groups of dgUt or ten families who live on tho 
omUkirts of some viUa^ fur a year or ea and then move. Their^ 
homo fongne m a mixtaro of Tetugu, Taniih and JConoresOj ami they 
epeok K^Eiiese wdh the pcMj^le of tJie district. The nameB iu 
common uso among men are Adivinj Jlra, Hauuia^ Ihima^aod S&iik;^ 
and among women Hdlij Niigij Sdvitri^ Saukij and TimuiL^ They 
have no surnames. Their fmnilj goddess is SankaloiDma and eacb 
foniily keeps an imago of the goddess in their house. They 
no divisions. Tho men wear a lan^oU, it piece of cloth three 
inches broad and two feet long, one end of which is £xcd to a waist 
string in front nnd the other passed between tho feet and tied to the 
woji^t string behind. Tliey wear a second piece of cloth round 
the waist Olid a third round the head. The women wear a robe and 
bodice like lower class Hindu women. They are apparently 
a very early tribe, smaller and slighter than the rest of tho 
people of tho district, They arc a wanderiTig tribe end have no 
tixed homes. They live in small huts made of reed inats^ about 
four feet high and three broad, which can bo moved at pleasure^ 
carried from place to place, and again act up. As a mle their huts 
do not last for more than a year. They keep sheeps cowa, and 
buHalecs. Their daily food is boiled rice or mpt-fluur halls boiled in 
water^ and tamarind bulled with pulse and cx>nd[[nonts. On holidays 
they oat the flesh of shoepj, hsres^ a wine, fowls^ and other game 
animals and birds, and tiae mDlossea Avith their food. They drink 
liquor* The men w^r ear^ finger* and wrist rings^ and the woTnen 
in additioii wear brass armlets and a nosQ-pin called magiu They 
ore dirty, untidy and given to stealing, but hordAVorking and even¬ 
ts mper^. Their chief employment is plaiting bait^boo baskets 
and mats and haDting. la hunting they steal into the forests 
hiding aa far as possibre behind their butfaloes. When in a suitable 
place they set up neta and begin to liko blrdB. Tho birds 
answer and gather and tho tnon start ap and frighten thorn into 
the nets. Tho women do not help them m snaring. They do not 
find full emplojcnont as baaket-makers. Some are io debt and others 
do act own more than £X to £1 lOr. (Rs.10-15)* They rank below 
Shepherds and above Holayos oad aiddigArs. They koep four 
holi^ys in the year, Ugidi in April-May, Ndgpanchami in 
August-September, Damra in October-November, and Dimli in 
November. A family of five spends about Ida. (Ss. 8) a month on 
food and about {He. I) a year on their read-hut, A birth costs 
them about 4^. (Rs. 2), a boy^s marriage about £5 (Eg. GO) includ W 
£ri4y. (Rs, 32) paid to the bride as dowry, and a girFs comi^ 
o£ age about k. (Rs. 2). They spend nothing either on t 
pregnancy or on a death. They are icligious. Every Tutwday 
they worship ati earthen imago of their ^i|y godded 
SauklamiEa and offer her a cncoanut sad plantains* bum iaconse 
and wave a lighted Itunp round her face. They do not respect 
Brihman orLingiyat prieata and have their religions ceremo^ 
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conducted by of their own tribo* They belicrc in sorcjery, 
witclicmft, nnd goothsajing'- When iv person sickens or a miafortnne 
befial]s him they go to Adibhatj » Siniirt Erlibnian prioat in the 
villng'O o£ H^ngnl, and ask him the cause of the sickness or 
misfortune. The BrAhman priest tells them to pr&y to their goddess 
and te sot apart patina or id, io her honour^ They give ^ a. to thq 
priest for his tronhlej and after ooniiDg home pray to their ^mily 
goddess^ sat i a. apart in her honour, and make a vow that if ^o 
sickness or miflfort noo is reaioved they will adorn the g^dess with 
Gilyer eyes and monataches^ Sometimes the evil spirit which brought 
the sickness or ill^lnck comes and tolls them m a dream that it wan ts 
food. The Komvars boil a little rice, m\% it with red water^ make 
it into throe halla, and set them in an earthen pJate. They make a 
small hole on the top of each balh put same oil and a wick in each^ 
light the wicksj place turmeric^ fried ricep gram, lemons, and 
plantains in the ptato> wave the whole three times round tho sick 
and carrying it into the forest throw it away^ The evil spint 
eats the food and the sick person forthwith gets well As soon 
as a child is bom the navel cord is cutp and it is anointed with 
Cue tor-oil and bathed in warm w^ater* T^ho mother is not hathod, 
and for live days is fed on the flesh of a fowl. On the eleventh 
day the mother is bathed, the child la named and put into a cloth 
cradle by tho mid wife, and a feast is given to mcmijors of the esate. 
In tho third month both boja and girls havo their heir ent by a 
barl>or who is given a Gmail present. They hold it Improper to 
allow the first hair especially of n girl to remain on her head. No 
lucky day is required fora marriage. When a marriage is fixed a 
dinner is given, in honour o£ the goddrag Sonklanuna and no fiesh 
is cooked on that day, On the marriage day the bndo and 
bridegroom are robbod with turmcTic, bathed, and made to eit on 
rice sprinkled over a blanketj spread on a raised seat, Tho bride 
IB seated to the loft nf the bridegroom aod tho little finger of the 
hridogrQom''s left band is linked in tho little linger of the bride'a 
right baTid+ Fivo married women come and sing msmage songSp tie 
tho ihznJtnTii or yellow tlircada round the wrists of tho bride and 
bridegroom, throw grains of rod rice over thoir heads, aad wave 
lighted lamps round their faces. Food is made ready and the bride 
and bridegroom with their little fingers still linked are taken to 
ati inner room, their linked hands dipped in a dish of water and 
ttnlinked under water. When this is over the marriage is complete, 
and the pair are held to he bound together till parted by death. 
The bride and bridegroom take a meal together^ and, on the 
fourth day, a caste foclkatJ^ the chief dLah in which is animal food, 
IS given* When a girl comes of ago a little liquor is brooght 
and given to friends and relations to drink, and the husband and 
wife begin to live togeUjer* The dead are buried. Child ^d widow 
marriage and polygamy oro allowed, hut divorce is forbidden even 
if a wife commits adolteryp They are bound together by a strong 
caate feeling. Their Gocial disputes are settled by the caste people 
and any one who disobeys their decirions is either put out of caste 
or Rued, T'boy do not send their children to school, do not take to 
new pnrsuitej and on tho whole arc a falling class* 
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SMkalga^rs, or Amonrorsj a ^hss of wnodoring" beggars* are 
retnrDed a3 numbering about 118. Tbay traTol about tbc distnctaud 
bait m the outskirts of villages for three or four days at atiide^ 
Though ueithor Hindus nor Mq^lqiAas they bear both Hindu ftud 
Muhanunadaii nmuea The names in common nse among men aro 
Jaugli, Krishna^ Davah and Fakirsab; and among ivpmcn Bhima^ 
Gavriamma* Riljamnm, and EAnamma. They speak a corrupt Hrudu^ 
stAnL They have no diviaions. They tue tall and dark-browiL They 
live in hutB or tents made of reed mata^ about ei^ht foot long^ 
four feet broadj and four feet high. Their daiJj food la Indian millirt 
broadj gruel Hleasiue corocana, and wdd vegetables^ They are so 

poor that they are often scrimped for food. Tney eat flosb^ dteopt 
the dosh of kine orawinej and drink liquor. The men w^r a piaco 
of ragged cloth t^o or throe inches broad and two feet long. They 
fasten one end of this doth to a waishstring^ and* paasiug it bvcfc 
between the feet^ tie the other end to tho samo string behind. They 
use another piece of old and tom cloth about, four or five feet bread 
and six or seven feet long to cover their bodies. The women weqr 
old robes, hot do not pass the skirt between their foot, and allow tho 
upper end to fall on the left shoulder instead of on the right. The 
Tuon wear brass ear and finger rings* and nocklsces of block l>eads. 
They blacken thoir tenth and somotiuies bore holts in thorn for 
ornament, 'fhe women wear brass car and Gnger rings* and red or 
white coral or black bead neckLaoes. They do not braid their heir 
ur tie it into ^ knot behind bat let it fall loose on their shouldera. 
They ate even-tompered^ lascy^ and dirty. Their chief cal ling ia 
berang and oceasionally deaning swords. The men are idlo and 
neither work nor bog- The women go into the villager* gather alms 
and support their Iiusbauds and childrSi. They rank below a] I classes 
except ilolayss, MAdigArs* and Dhors. ITieir feeding and dothing 
diargea are nothing as they live on alms and old clothes. A inarriago 
costal 4^. to (Eg. 2-4). They Bpend nothing either at births, eoming 
of or deaths. They have no family ^ods. They occ 4 isioiially 
worship Durova the goddess of cholera* and the tomb of the famona 
Musalmiln smut Riije Bagsoar near Yaumur ia Navalgnad. They 
liavo no spiritual teacher^ They keep no holidays and never go 
on pilg^nmgCi They believe in sorcery, witchcraft* and 
BoothM 3 '^ing. Aa soon as a child is bom its navel cord is cut, and 
is bnried in some secret place. For two or tbreo days the mother 
la fed ou rice and on the fonrfeb or fifth day shu is ready to travel 
as usual. On the tenth the mother carries five betel leaves, and 
one betolnnt to a river or a well* lays them before the water* 
bums incense* and brings home a pitcher full of water. No other 
ceremony ia observed till marriage. At their mamagea tho castn 
people meet and an eldoriy man ties a betd leaf to the right 
wnsta of the bnde and bridcgiwm. Thoy are fed and tho weddlne 
la over. When the mumagia is over a brass noso-ring is pierced 
into the left nostnl of the b^de* and* on the third day* it ia drawn 
out and the hole a lowed to heal The dead are buried faco down, 
and on the third day cooked rico k placed on tho grave as an 
offering ^ of the dead. They have tho nile that, when a 

man dies, his brother shoLild take tho dead man'a widow in addition 
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to Ilia own wifo^ Birtlij montlilj and death eauao tio 

imparity* Child and widow marriage and polygaraj are practised^ 
hut not poljiipdry. They are booqd together bj a strong casto 
feeling. Their social diaputea are settled bj the oldest members of 
the conmunity. If any ouo diaobojs their deoiaioua ho is put out 
of castor bnt is allowed baok on paying a fine of 3d- (2 They 
do pot send their children to school^ take to no new pnrsuitSi and 
show no signs of rbing, 

Vftdd^rs are returned as pumbering about l($;,SdO and as foand 
all osrer the district. They generally live in the outskirts of 
villages and in forest lands. They speak Telngo and irppcro 
Elaimreso. Their protuinciatjon is indistinct and they speak so 
hastily that n conyersation sounds like a qaanoL The names in 
oompiop tase among men arc &iddai Bamniaj N^ga^ and Timnia; 
and among wonien Dmgaya and HnJ^m Their house goda mn 
HADum^tti Durgnyaj Hulgeva^ and Yenkataraiuniuu Tho chief 
shrine of Vonkatammapa is at Timpati in North Arkot-i and of 
Hultgeva at Hulgi near Hospoth m BoUari. They have two 
divisiouSj Kal Yaddars or stone-qnarrierB and M£p Vaddars or 
earth-diggers- The members of the two diyisions eat togethor 
and intormarn^ They are strongj mnscularj taU^ and black. They 
live in dirty ilheared for huto mode of grass mato and bamboos 
like tho coyors of iMitivo carts, with an opening on one sidOj for 
getting in ojid out by. Tboy keep asses to carry their house goods. 
Their ordinaiy food is Indi^ millet bread, pulse, and yegetablesj 
and thoir holiday food is rieOj wheat-bread, and coarse sugar. 
They eat the fleah of fish* fowls, foxes, sheep^ deer, hogs, embs, 
and rats, but not of kino or of tho bare. They are famous 
for their skill in catching rats and highly relish the rat as food. 
They use all intoxioatiog drinks and aro proverbial drunkards. The 
men wear breeches, a headscarf, and a sbonidercloth. The worsen 
wear a long robo the plain end of which is tied to the waist by a 
knot, tho upper middle part of it is tucked near tho navel, and the 
oruamontal end is paEssed over the backi brought nnder the right 
arm, and carried over the left ahonlder covering the broaBt aod 
chest cn its way* and again brought from behind nuder the right 
arm, and carried Over the loft shoulder, and head^ and allowed to fall 
losely on t he left shoulder. Young women are particular iu dressing 
themsdves in this fashion. A religions role forbids their wearing 
tho bodice. Men wear brass ear and finger rings* and women 
brass car and nose rings and necklaces. They wear glass bangles 
only on their left wrists and do not wear fiowera in their hair or 
mark their brows with redpowder. They are hot-tompered, dirty, 
harfi working, and orderly. Their main colling ia to make pon^ 
and wells and to dig earth and stones for public and private 
worka They also init canals* They aro very hardworking, and 
arc always employed if any large work is in hand. Their digging 
tools are epEides, pickaxes, and b^boc baakets for carrying tho 
earth. They work from momiug till evening except two hours 
at noon when they dine and rest. They aro busy during tlio fair 
wo^itber. They ore well-paid, their employment la steady, and few 
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ai^ io debt^ They keep tli^ negulpr niadti bolidaye. They rank 
among low cla^ Hindoo. A family of live spends abont 12^, (R& 6) 
a. raoutb on food, and Be, (Rs, 4) a year on dresa. A Imt or tent 
costs 2a. to 4#. (Rs. 1-2) to m^e. Their boase goods are worth abont 
[Rs. 8)^ a birth costs about 2#. (Re. l)j a marriage about £B 
(Rs. 50)^ a girl^s coming of ago abont 4^. (Es. 2)^ and a death about 
S#. (Rs, 4), They do not respect Erlbniaiis or call thom to their 
ceremonies. They act as their own priests on earomoiiial oocaainn^^ 
They occasionally worship Durgava the goddees of cholera^ and 
make pilgrimagea to the ekrine of Venkatannuana at Timpati+ They 
hare no spiritual teacher. They belieTe in sorcery witchcraft 
and soothsaying. As soon as a child is bom its navel cord m 
ent^ the mother is given a little hqnor to drinks and the mother 
and child are put to bed. For four days the mother is fed on 
Indian millst gruel, and on the fifth pepper, ginger, ajtrdfi 
Carntn ptyebotis, coarso sugar, poppy seeds, cocoannis, and oil ero 
pounded and mixed together and made into baUa. One of 
these balls and a little liquor are given to each of the relations 
and friends. The child is laid in a cradle and named by tho 
midwife and from that day the mother is ready to work. Their 
marriages os n mle take plaoei on Sundays provided tho day does 
not fall on a new-moon or a Ml-moon. Tho day before tiie wadding 
the bride and bridegroom aro mbbed with turmeric and oil fivo 
times, bathed in warm water, and made to sleep in a blanket 
booth with a girl eight or nine years old between them. On the 
wedding day the bride and bridegroom are again mbbed with 
turmeric, bathed in hot water, and mado to ait on rice sprinkled 
over a blanket spread on a raised seat, and all present throw gmine 
of r^ rice ovptho pair. On the same day a feast without flesh 
Ja given to friends and relatious, and on the eighth day n feast 
with fleah is given to members of the caste and the wedding is 
over.* The dead are burieA On the third day after a death a 
fowl is kided, its Eesh and rice are cooked separately, tfikan 
to tho burial ground with an earthen pot filled with water and 
set on the gmve as an offering to the dead. The per^oii 
who carries these things on his return docs not look behind him. 
In the evening of the same day th& four men who esrriod the bociv 
to the burial ground ans feasted and no ferther funeral rit4 
am observed. Ti he 7addars are bonnd together by a strong caste 
ffloUng. Social dispntes areaettfed by a majority of the caste - any 
one who disobap their decision is put out of caste. They do not 
send their children to school, take to no nsw pursnits, and nro a 
steady class. 

Beggars acceding to the 1881 census includctl thirtoon desaea 
wth ft strength of 6845 or 086 per cent of tho Umdu population, 
Tho details itTO s ^ 
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Mara tlia ^a'ts, op are retamed b» numberiiiir tbirteen 
and aa found m BanJ^pur, Hnbii, and iWnebennqp. Thej^ foand 
m large iinrabeiM m Maisur and occuaionally come north to Dh^^r. 
Itcj apeak Manithi and Telugn among tbetuselvea, and Eiduarcse 
with the i^ple of the dwtrict. The namos b cominoa use amonsr 
Na^iirdo tod l^mrAo; and among women 
Durgdbd^ JAnkibAi tod Karaubai. Tbeir enmames a™ Jadhav, 
I^datn, K Ambb and binde. Their chief god h Vit boba, and theb 
chirf goddeMes AinbabAi, Dnrgava, and Ydlomma. They Wq ^ 
bmiona. Bbite are tall tod fiorce-looting with regular features 
lliey live in dirty and dJ-cared for thatched honaeit, Thev ilpb 
gTMt eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet Wad 
tod gr^h pulse, and vegetables, and their special faolidav dish is 
saonhce sheep and fowls to their geddessea Dnrgava 
and Yellamma and eat their Bosh. They osa intoiirating ditokai 
The men wear a pair of long tronsers, a ooat hangmg to the knee a 
turbto, end a Bhonldor-kerehiof. They hold a long swar 
m their right hand with five or six pieces of coloured cloth ti&i to 
the point. Their women dress like ordinary MaiAtha women The 

men wear brass or copper finger riDga and wristlets, and the women 
wear 1 ^ finger and nose rings, wristlets, and glass bangles. Thev 
are bold honert and even-tempered, but idle, nncleau, Ind nntid/ 
Their chief c^mg « to praiso any one they meet, and beg for 
money and clothes. Their women do house work and occaaionallv 
sew the ^ts, coats, and bodices which are used by the lower 
^see. '^ir Mlling k declining as few listen to their praiaes. 
^ey SMnd notltog on food, A lint costa them aboct T2 f Rs ao'k 

about £5^ 50) a gml s ooimng of age about 10s. (Rs. S), Zl 
a death a^ut £1 (Rg. 10). They are religious, respect Bnihmaiis, 
tod call thorn tecondnot their marrkgchs. They keep the leading 
Hindu hohdaya They worship the village goddeasw Dayamavt 
and Dur^va^ profess n^t to bdieve m sorcery^ witcleraft dp 
B oot^ying. men a child is bom its navel cord is cut, and'tho 
mother tod chdd toe bathed and a few drops of castor-oil mixed with 
sngto are put m the child^s month. On the fifth day the goddesa 
Sathi 13 worshipped and a caste-dinner is given, and on Hk ninth 
the child is named and cradled. No terther S 

place till mtoTioge. A day before the marriage a feast is mven in 
honour of the family gods, and, on the wedding day, the bt^e and 
bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and hotbed, and are seated 
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OD n blanket spread om a nii^ seat. The villago astrologer comeSj 
repeats texta^ imd tlirowa red rice on the pair, and TTomen arng 
marriage soags and wave lighted lamps rouna their facesi Neit day 
the couple is seated on horseback and taken to the temple of their 
goddess Diuga where they offer the goddess a cocoanat, nlantaiiLfl, 
and betel and go home. After a death the body is seatcdp decked 
with DOW olothes flowerB and ornamenta, and takon in a oar-shaped 
bier to the burial ground and buried. They are bound together by 
a strong capSte feeling. Social disputes are settled by the cnstemon 
and any one disobeying their dectaions is pat out of taste. They 
aend thoir children to echoolj take to no new pursnit&i and are a 
falling tlasfi. 

Baira^gis» numberiug about tMrty-fivo, are beggara from Upper 
India. They stay iu DlAnvAr and beg for n few days and move 
on to some other halting place. They aro tall, strongj and well- 
featured. Their home speech is Hindostdai. 

Budtiudkis, a class of Mar^tha fortune-tcUors, are returned m 
numbering about one hundred and as found in Ga^g^ Kod, Naval- 
gnnd, and Ron. They do not gcuorally live in one placOp bul go 
from village to village telling fortunes and begging. They speak 
impure Mardtbi. The names in com men use among men ore Bharmdji^ 
Dnrgippa, and Shivdppa; and among womea Bharmakka, Nagt^va, 
and Savakka. Their common aurnames are Oarod, Gliavatj Parge^ 
and Sindgan. Their family deities are Durgava, Udebavap and 
Yellava. A boy and a girl of the same siirname cannot intermarry. 
A Bndbudki may bo known by his curious dress. He wears a loin¬ 
cloth, a long coat TEacbiiig to his ankles, a hyrge and round turban, 
and two or three shoulderclotb9,aiid bangs all over his body scvcml 
bandkorchiefB to the ends of which brass bclJs and shells are tied. 
Ho holds In his right hand a small double drum to each side of 
which two strings each two inches long with a knob at the end arc 
tied, and two hollDW broos rings containing wbbles are fastened. 
The Budbndki turns tho drum right and left in c]uick sucrossioa 
and tho knobs strike the sides of tho drum mEkkiDg a bubbling noise, 
and the pebbles in the hollow bm^ rings jingle together. On his 
chest is fastened the akin of some bright coloured bird aud on bis 
brow is a round sandal paste mark. Thcr women dress like ordinaty 
MarMha women. They are too poor to wear ornaments, except a 
nu^cal silver ring which the men wear on the fourth finger of the 
right hand. The women wear ear and noao rings of brass and 
pearls. Most of them live in small dirty huts which are untidy 
and ilb cared for. They are great caters and bud cooks. Thoir 
daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, salt, and chillies, and their 
special holiday dish is flesh. They occasionally SAcrifico sheep and 
fowls to thoir goddesses and to tho tombs of Musalmd.n saints. 
They are excessively fond of intoiicating drinks. Their fortunes 
are generally ao full of uousenseand lies that Budbudki is a regular 
Dhiirwdr term for a Ibr. They are idle, dirty, aud untidy. Their 
main calling is to wander from hciuso to house and village to village 
telliug fortunes and be™ n g. They rise about throe in tho m oru i 
go to Bomo ruined buildiugs or Bome large trees ootside of the 
Tillage, and con salt the spotted owlet or jnnjfoifo, who^e they 
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nndcrsiatid. About four or Gve o^cIock they come biick into the 
Tiling?;, nnd^ etaDdin^ at tbo door of eocb Louse otid aoujidiDg tLeir 
double drum, &wakeu tLe people and tell tLeir fortunes. Their 
forecast eomctiiRO^ includes one or two not unlikely miafortanes 
and the inmates growing uneasy come out and ask tbe Budbudki how 
tho misfortunes can be avoided. Ho telb them what to do, receives 
a monoj fee. and wanders on from house to hoiiBe till nine in tLe 
morning and then goes Lome. In the evening they also go about 
the streets^ but do not pretend to tell fortunes and beg for alms like 
other beggars. Their calling is declining os few listen to their 
prephociea Thoy spend nothing on food. A hnt oosts about 10*, 
(Ra. 5) to build and their bouse goods are worth about 6*. (Bs, 3)* 
A birth costa about lO#. (Rh, 5)i a raarriago about (Rs. 30)ja 
girl’s comiug of age about (Ea. 2], and a death about 10*. (E& 5). 
They are re%ioue, respect BrjiLmaus^ and call them to conduct 
their marriages. Their other coi?moni^ are cenducted by priests 
of their own caste who are nailed gandchtm&. They keep the leading 
Hindu holidays but never go on pilgrimage tpony shrine. They 
believe in sortemrej witches, and eoolb&ayer^, aod consult them when 
sickness or other misfortune falls on the fetnily Their religious 
rites and ceremonies arc like those of MadLth^s. If a Budbudki’s 
wifo runs away from her husband the sends for the 

woman and her lover and aaka the woman whether she wishes to 
return to her husband or to stay with her lover* If she prefers 
her lover the prieat allows her to stay with him if she pays the 
priests I (Rs, lO)* When he receives the money the priest heats 
a nim twig, bys it on the tongue of the woman and of the man, 
and telle them to go. Should the woman prefer to atay with her 
hnsband she is allowed back on paying him 10*, (Rs.5}. Child and 
widow marriage, polygamy, and divorce are allow'cdj and polyandry 
is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
Social disputes are settled by their oastemen and their prieet and 
any one who disobeys their decision is put out of caste. They do 
not send their cbildren to school take to no new pursuits, and on 
the whole are a foiling class, 

GoUara, numbering about 3BD0, are a class of wandering 
beggars. They generally live in the skirts of towns and viUsges- 
Thcir home speech is TelngUj and they speak Kinerese out of doors- 
The names in common use among men are Bhima, Hanomo, and 
Ninga^and among women Basava. Giriyeva, and Kingava. They 
have no sumaEnes or family gods. They worship HanumAn, 
Bulgeva, and Yellainma. They include five dirisiona, Ambir 
Wandhij Biudu Wandlu, Chesru WandJu, Galla Wou^n, and 
Gobbor Wandiu, who eat together and intermarry* A boy 
and a girl of the eamo division cannot intermaTTy, They are 
dark, robust, and muscular. They have no fiacM houses bat 
genemlly live in small reed huts which can be opened folded end 
carried from place to place at pl^isui?. Their daily food is balk of 
ra^f-floQT and rice. They eat flesh and drink liejuor whenev^ 
they can afford to buy them. The men wear a loincloth about six 
inches brood, a blanket^ and a piece of cloth about two fwt broad 
and four feet long to cover the head* The women wear a robe and 
20 
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a bodice wiibotit pfiasio^ the skirt tii the robe between the feet, 
rho men wear brass wrjatlets aud finger rings, ami the women 
b^a «ir and nose rings, broeeleta, and glass bangles. They are 
mrty, idle.ond hot-tempered, and some of tbeni are giron to atealing. 
ITieir nmiii calling is begging. When they go begging they cariy a 
round basket with their god a live cobra which they ^ow to people 
ask for alma. Some of them uccaslonality hont and labour for 
hire, ana others sell forest roots ns ctinns for soake-bito. The? 

A girl's marriage costs about 

(Rs. 3), and a boy s ii 2#. [Rs. 11) aa ho has to give the iHrl a 
dowiy of I0if. (Its. S). They do not respect Bnihunns or call 
them to tlieir marriages. On some Tuesday or FViday, at any 
tune during I be year, they wash the images of Hannmllii and 
YeUamma, and burn incense Ijofore them. To Danuindu they 
offer Bowers, landalwood pasto. pbwtains, and oocoanuts, and 
to the godde^ \ cllamnia they offer a goat. They mb turmeric 
powder on the brow of the goat, burn incense before it, ent its 
throat before the eeoh the flesh, offer it to the gotldess. 

ThnJ^»”r“* **''*'" liquor. They have no spiritual teacher. 

1 u 1 sorcery, witohernft, and soothsaring. When a 

child IS born ds navel tsord is cat and the child is bathed. On tha 

f^^i Hanninitti and Yellamiina are worshipped, 

and the child is named and cmdled by the midwife. a 

mareiage ts settled, a shed with twelve posts is built ia front of the 
bride a hut, and twelve earthen pots Elled with water are kept at 
J!*n tdlowed to remaia there five days. 

On the first day fnends and relations are f^tated on animal iZd 
tn honour of their gods; on the Becond day the bride S 
with turinoric and bathed ; on the third day 
J J 'i’ll. ^ tuiinml food is given; and on the fourth 

dnv the maternal ancles of both the bride and bridogroom tie 
ye ow nristloto or to tho couple's right WTists their 

breivs are marked with turmeric powder and ijiarmgo coronets of 
ofoaiuler or ftmiguA leaves are fastened round i hSs ^ 
bridegroom lies the hicky thread round the bride's neck £e1nuto 
^ the guests, and five wo^rwhTi 
rl 'tf ^ marriage songs and eaU with a loud voice 

2 rntT"" bridegroom prospeJ 0? 

the fifth ^y enste people are feasted on flesh and liquor and fivn 

rend the bride and bridegroom 

i-v 

under the branch for tht^ LI. ' j ‘^ ^ 

bathed and is pure. No teremlfhl? fourth day she is 

woman impure^ The dead are buried^ ^klErthird 
pn.. is caned, his feet are waS, 
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OD liis right fool and two on his left, inoeneo ia burnt boforo them, 
aau jk few drops of the vvater in which tbs feet ikre washed are 
sipped by the meinbors of the family. The priest giTos them 
white ashes which they mb over their body and are purtSed- 
Golhlr women ere said almost never to commit adnlteiy.and even for 
adulU^ry a man: mtky not divorco liis w\i 0 . If a woman is taken in 
adiiiteiy n hole about two (mi deep L* dng^ in tlie ground, and the 
adulteress is uiado to stand in the hole. Thorns are spread round the 
edge of the hole and the woman m tiiado to sit on the thorns with 
her feet in the hole, aa if on a olmir. A grindatonn is set on her 
h^ad and she ia made to drink thneo RinalT HjHwnfuls of cowdnng 
iin:cod with water. The people of the caste leclare her and she 
Is considered to bo puriGed and her husband continues to li ?0 with 
her. Child marriage and polyandry are not allowed, but widow 
marriage and polygamy are pntetiaodk They are bound together 
by a strong ea^te feeling, <lisputea are settled by a majority of the 
csste people, and if tlieir decision is not obeyed the offender is put 
out of Oiste- They do not send tlieir children to school, take to 
no new pursuits^ and on the whole arc a steady class. 

Go&a vis are returned as mimhering about one hundred, and as 
^und m DhArwdr, Gadag, Hnbli, Kalghatgi. Knmjgj, Kod, and 
Ron, The}' speak Hindust/ini. Tho names in corntnon use among 
men are Haiimaotpuri, Kiannpun^ and Admpnri ; and among 
women Champagin, Chambeligini, an<I Fiilgiri. They haire no 
siimarnes. They have four dinsions. Ban, BMrti, Oiri, and Puri, 
all of wdioni cat together, Kscept a few Bdns and Giris none are 
married. They are dark and lean. The men wear a red ochre loin 
and Bhoulderclotb, and some of them wear only a loincloth about 
nine inehos broad and two feet long The women wear a white robe 
wit hont passing the skirt hack between their feet. Theyhaveno houses, 
and generally Ti vein temples and monasteries. Their daily food is nee, 
Indian millet bread, pulsa,and vegetables. They eat flesh and drink 
liquor to CSO06S, Alaiiy wear a necklace of rudfdJbA Ebocarpus 
lanceolatua beiries* They are quarrelsome, idle, internperatc^ and 
uncleiLD. Their mam calling is to wander from house to house 
begging. They are idla and paas their time in talb^ng, sleeping, 
and drinking or smoking hemp and tobacco^ Almost their 
only expense is fld, (4 a month for They pretend to bo 

very religiona and carry a with them and an imago of Hantimia 
which they daily worship. I'hey do not observe the sixteen BansMrg 
Or Baoramenta. W’hen a man wdsbea to become a Go^vi his head 
is clean shaved, he is anointed with, oil and water^ a Oosdvi blowa 
into his ears and says Om foAnm that is* I am he, moaning that 
the Bonl and the nniverso are onCi and he becomes a Gosavi. The 
dead are buried sitting. They are not hound together by a feeling 
of castOfe take to no new pursuits, and on the whole ore a falling 
class, 

Gondbalga'rg ara retiu-ned as numbering about 160. Thejarfi 
MarAth^s by caste and are found in Dbarwar^ Bank&pur, H&ngal, 
Karujgi, Kalghatgi, and Ron* They are volarics of the goddess 
Amb^hhaviini or Tnlj^bhaviini of Tuljipur in S4t4ra. Three or 
four of them go begging daily, one gf them with a double drum in 
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Chapter HI. tie hand, auptlier frith a frac-striuged instraineDt called eAaud&i^ 
PopnUtioa. * carrying a torth, and a fourth a jolgi or wallet and a 
cowrie necklace. They sing and perform a gondkat or confusad 
dance and extort alma in the anme of the goddess Ambs. 
In retoTO they bleea the girers and give them a pinch of 
turmeric powder called bhanddr which L3 sacred to their goddess. 
When called by Mar^tba Brahmans or Mardtlidaj they go to their 
houses and porfonn the yeadAdi ceremony for a whole night and 
are well fed and paid. Their home tongne is Mardthi bat they 
speak K&narese with the people of the district. The names in 
common use among men are Hanmaota, Satvdji, and Yellilppa ; and 
among women Bharmara, Yellavaj and YcinDarm Their surnames 
are aarod. Guru, Pachangi, and Wngde, Their family goddess is 
Amba or Taljfiblmvdni of Ttiijdpnri They have no diTisionSi 
They are tall and slroog. The men wear r loin and shouldercloth, 
a long robe, a cap covered with cowrie shells which arc sacred to 
their goddess Amba, and shoes; and the women wear a robe and 
bodice like other Mardtha women. They live in dirty and ill-ra.rod 
for thatched houses. They are great entors and bad cooks. Their 
daily food is Indian millet bread pnlse and vegetables, and their 
epocial holiday dishes are sweet cakes and flesh. They are escessivoly 
fond of intoxicating drinks. The men wear brass ear and Anger 
rings and necklaces of shells, and the women wear silver onnleta 
and toe rings, and nose rings of brass wire and false pearls. They 
are hospitable and even-teinpered, but dirty and idle. Their main 
Calling is to beg and to perform the gondhat ceremony. Tlioir 
calling is declining as people do not ask them to perform the gondhat 
TO often aa they used to do. When a gopdhal is to be performed tha 
Gondbalgirs are sent for, fed, and paid for dancing and singtag. 
The giver of the dance asks friends and relations. The GondhaWra 
keep singing and dancing the whole night. About five in the 
morning one of the Gondhalis becomes possessed with the goddess 
dashes from one place to another, iumpe and dances with frantio 
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energy, and forefcolk future Svante, The people Ml at hig feat one 
by one, nnd cs^h makes Idiii a preseut of \ mm The 

Gondbal^r then takes a lighted torch and touehea his own body aU 
over with the bgbted end, but wilhotit doing himself any harm. 
He mba the brows of all present with the tormenc powder offered 
to the goddess. At the close of the danco the leading Gondhalgdr 
takes an nnsown bodice abont eighteen inches broad and throe feet 
long and holds two ends of it in front of the image of TuJjdhhaT^ni 
and asks the hostess who will hold the other two ends. To hold the 
ends of the bcjdice is considered a high honopr and the host and his 
wife discuss whether she or one of her daughters-in-law is to enjoy it 
At last one of them is told to stop forward and holds the two ends of 
the bodice between the Oondhalgtir and herself The bodico is then 
formed into the shape of a cradJej. and in this ctadle a wooden doll 
is laid and rocked for a fow seconds. The Gondhalg^r then takas 
the doll out of the bodice and lays it with a little turmeric powder 
in the girl^s lap. He asks for her hosband^s name and aha gires it^ 
and after falling before the idol she retires. This ceremony ensures 
the birth of a son before the year ia over. After this, the torches 
that were lit during the night and placed before the goddess are put 
out in a enp fall of milk and ckriliod butter, and the g&ndhtl ends 
at about half-past six in the morning. They rank among lower class 
Hindus; high class Mardthds consider it below their dignity to eat 
or marry with themi; low class Mardthda sometimes eat at the same 
time as the Gondhalgitrs, but sit at a distance- They generally live 
on food gathered by bogging. A hot costs about £l m. (Es. 15) 
to build. A birth costs abont JEl (R 3 .IO), a marriage about £10 
(Rs* 100), a girl's coming of age about 10^, (Ks. 5), and a death 
abont fiff. (Rs. 4). They an? veiy religions, respect Brahmans, nnd 
call them to conduct their marnages+ They keep the leading 
Hindu holidays and aUo the Mnsalmdn Mokafr^m. Thoy go on 
pilgrimago to the dirinea of Tnljdbhatdni in S4bira and of 
Vetlammu in Belgnnm. They haTU no spiritual teacher^ They 
profe^ not to twlieve in sorcery, witchemft, or soothsayingH. On 
the birth of a child its navel cord ia cut, and a dsnner ia given to 
caste people, and on the seventh day the child is named and cradled. 
No further ceremony is observed till mairiage. A day before the 
wedding day the bride and bridegroom aro rubbed with turmeric 
and butlicd^ and on tJio wedding day they are soutod ou a miaed 
seat, five married women whoso hnsbands are ah'vo place four 
earthen ve^sek at the four corneTs of the seat, and puss a white 
thread five times round the vessels. The village astrologer comes 
and makes the bride and bridegroom stand opposite each other, the 
bride facing west and the bridegTOom facing cost Ho holds a 
white cloth between tbcin^ repeats eacred hymtis^ and throws rod 
rice on their heads. A ooate feast is given and the conemony is 
over. They hum their dead- Child and widow marriage and 
polygamy are allowed, and polyandry is onknowcL They am 
boaod together as a body. Social disputes aro settled by castemen, 
and any ono disobeying their decisions ia pnt out of caste. Caste 
authority is steady* They do not send their children to school, 
take to no now pursuits, and are a Mlbg cla^s. 
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Hela'yars are retumod as uunibermg about 280 and aa found 
ail over tlie district- The founder of the cIilr^ i^ said to have been 
A lame beggar who went abcut riding on a bdlock- He held a 
beU la his imadj which he rang in froat of every houee ia the 
street^ repeated the genealogy of each family^ and ia return got 
aimfl. The present Helivara tbougb not lame follow their 
founder's MBinplo. They speak Tclugu at tome and Kinnrese 
10 ftimiBon use among men anj Hnl^ppa, 
MallapjH, N^appa, and Ning&ppa; and utnong women fiasaTB. 
Hulgeva, and Nagava. They have no Bumanies. Their only family 
dei^ IS the ^ddeM Hnlgeva whose shrine is at Hnigi near Hoapeth 
inHellari. ITiey Lave no dmsionp. They arc weak and dirty The 
Iwc in dirty iJl-cared for bouses with mud walls and thatched roofs 
rhey are great oatcra and bad coots. Their daily food is Indian 
millet bread, ve^tables, tamarind, ehillies, salt, onions, and garlic. 
Jbeir special holiday dishes arc rice, milk, cnarse sngar, and Inittcr, 
and the flesh of sheep, mes, or fowls. They arc eiccssiyoly fnud 
of mtoiumting dri^nts The men dress in a loin and sho.ildnreloth, a 
short coat, and a hesHsearf, and the women in a long robe and Ixjdico 
without passing the skirt between the feet. Both men and women 
are dirty m their dress. They have no stock of clothes either for 
ordinary wear or for epccial occoaions. The men wear copper or 
brass ear and enger rings, and the women besides ear an'Hinder 
nngs wear silver armlets and wriaticts, glass bangles, and aiiose-pin 
caHod They nro h^eat, eyen^tomperod, hospitable, and 

orderly but idle and dirty. They Rink with other beggara. They 
T^f nothing cither on or on clothes. A house costs them 
about 10s. (Ks. 25) tobnild. A birth coats Ihem about 2#. fRe 11 
a abont £2 10a. (1^ 25), a girl's coming of age about -tl’, 

(Rs. 2) a pegnancy idmut 2s. {He. 1 ), and a doath about ] Os. (fU S). 

Ihejr keep the Iwdiug Hindu hoUdaya. They havo no ijurn or 

*? Borcoty witohcmftuud sootfaaving 
As soon as a child is bom n littlocoarse sngar mi\ed in castor-oil w 
drop^ into its mouth and the navel cord is cut. The aftcr^birth 
IS put into an c^thon vessel sprinkled with redpowder, incens^ is 
burnt before i and it is buried on the spot w^ore t4 child wiS 
l»rn. The mother and the child are bathed. On the fifth day tha 
child la named and cradled. Two two-foet bug sticks aio sfrnek 
into tho ground about throe feet apart, two todbs nre find ^ il ^ 
and a doubled piece of doth is thro^ WAKnesInd 
hoUow, and the child is put into the cloth and roeSd asdf in t 
When a matviage ts settled the bride and bridegrmn, 
with tnrmenc, bathed, and made to sit on a blinkeutJw 
raised seat. ) ellow threads are tied round the right i^-risS^f the 
bndo and bridegroom, grams of red rice are thrown over them 
*^l relations, and the eeramony is 

TOwidcrrf p„„ Birth, rtid *»tl, rtwM L,'imp“rih’ "Jiid 

Mud Widow marrmge and nolycamv 

n,, bo„Sd',Vl«r 
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Their social disunites are settled by a majority o£ ca 3 toiaen autl 
any one who disobeys the ilecisian is put out of caste. They do 
not soad tbeir boj^a or girls to school^ take to bo uew purBuits^ and 
are a steady daas. 

Ksbetrlda'sas or Devda'sas literally God Servants, 
nuinberiai^ about forty-five^ are a class of waudering beg^rs who 
are found scattered over the district in flumll uumbers^ Their 
ancestors aro said to have como from Kadapa in Madras to gniu 
a livelihood. Their home speech is KAnarese. The nmnee in 
common use among men are Bhimdds^ GangAdAsj Hangadds, and 
TiinmiklAs^ and among women Bangava^ TimmL, Yongeramma, 
and Yentavft. They have no sumaines. Their chief gods aro 
Vonkataramana of Tirupati in Madras, MA^rutl oE Eadarmandali m 
Ednobonmir, and ?ilanjuuath of Udpi in Ka tiara* They hnvo no 
diirisions or family stocks. A KshetridAsa may be knoa"!! by bis 
iitrange dreas^ A streak of white earth or ^^&p^cha;ndan strotchea 
from the tip of tho nofle to the middle of tho brow, with a rad 
mark in the middle of the white streak. Ho wears a turban of two 
long strips of cloth twisted together like a rope^ a long coat falling 
to the kneoj a pair of troiisera, brass ear-rings containing false penrls^ 
brasa wristlets, and several necklaces made of sweet basil wood. 
He holds three or four handkerchiefs and a bundle of peacock 
feathers io his left band, covers his back with the skin of a tij^r or 
deer, and haoga round bi-^ neck a circular plate about three inches 
ip diameter nnd a e barter of an inch thick coniaitiiiig no. image of 
tho monkey god HanumAn, a leather wallot on his shoulder to 
re<?eivQ the alms given to him, and a conch shell on liis right 
shoulder. From his right wrist hangs a gong about a quarter of 
au inch thick end nine inches in diameter and in his right hand ho 
holds a gaiil-i or a round piece of wood about six mches iong and 
one in diameter, to strike the goug. He goes from house to house, 
striking the gengt blowing tlio shell, repeatlDg the names of bis 
god, and beggiDg alms* The KabetridAsas aro like ordinaty low clasa 
UhArwAr Hindus. They have no fixed homes- Tbcir daily food is 
Indian millet broad, onions^ garlic, salt, chillies, and vegetables, 
and their holiday dishes are the same but of better quality. They 
cat the flush of dearj sb cop, fowls, and fish whenever they can afford 
it, but do not use intoxicating drinks. The women dress in a robe 
and bodice without passing the skirt of tho robo bock between their 
feet. Tho meti wear brass ear and finger rings and tho women 
brass ear and finger rings and a nose ring called mttgiL The dre^ of 
both men and womou is very dirty^ They aro honesfc, even-tempered, 
hoHpitable, and idle. Their main calling is begging. They eat 
only from BrAhmana, VaishySsj and Jaius, They keep most 
Hindu holidays. Their hon^e goods are worth about 4s. (Es. 2)* 
A birth coats about 2 j. (Re. 1), amatriage abent £o (Be* oO), agirPa 
coming of age about 4#* 2), a pregnancy al^bt 2$, (Re. 1), 

and a death about lOir* (Rs, 5}* They respect BrAhmans and call 
them to conduct their marriage and otbor ceremonies. They make 
pilgrimages to YenkataTamatia at TirupatL Their spiritual t^her is 
a Shrivaishnav Bnihman named TdtdcMrya who lives at Benares, and 
lo whom they pay homage whenever he visits them. They believe 
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in aortory, witeLenift, and sootbsaying. Tliey dn not keep the 
eixteen regular or anoramenta. As soon os a child is bom 

its nnTcl cord is cot and the after-birth is put in an esiitheii rossel 
and buriad outside of the bouse. Tbo child is anoluted with 
^tor-oil and bathed in wartn water. On the thirteedth dnj the child 
is pat into a cradle and named. Jvotbiujf further is done til] marriage. 
On the day for mamag'e the bride and bridegroom are rnbbod 

with turmorie, anointed with coconnut oil, and bathed in warm water. 
They are seated on a raised aait, and frionds and relations ara 
iorited to witness the ceremony. The Tillage astrologer comeSt 
recites vorBes, and throws red rico on the pair. All present also 
throw rim, and betelnut and leaves are handed to the guests. In 
the ovenmgf a marriage dinner is giTen and the ceremony is over. 
They bum their dead. Birth, monthly sicknesg, and death cause 
impurity for nine, tb^, and five days. They are bound together 
by a strong mute feeling, Social disputes are settled bv men of their 
caste, and, if tho decision knot obeyed, the offender is put out of 
Caste, They do not send their children to school, tako to do 
new pursuits, and era a falling class. 

Joycnts^ 

Jogerufl or Jogis, originally Fcffte that k meditators, a class of 
singing beggars are returned as nnmbering about S20 and as 
found all over the district. They are said to bo very old settlers 
Tbe names in common use among men are Bhaira, Durga, and 
Sidda; and among women Duigava, Nimbava, and Ranava. Their 
houBo-gods are Bhairu whoso chief shrine k near Eatndigiri, and 
Siddheah™. They speak a reugb incorrect Kdnarese as well as 
MarAthi, They have four divkigns Bhniri.Jogk, Kiudri-Jogia 
Poman-Jo^, and Tawar Jogis. The Bhsiris and Kindrk eat and 
marry with each other j the Tawars and Pninans are separate. In 
anpearanco Jogis differ little from Budbadkis. They live in dirty 
ill-cared for thatched bouses. They keep dogs, Fowls, and sheep 
and sometimes oxen to carry the soft alatc-like stone which they 
n^e into stone t^Is, They are great eaters and hod cookt 
i heir ordinary food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables 
and their epeciai holiday dkhes are sweet mikes made of whent-aour 
coarse sugar, and pulso. They cat the flesh of hares sheen fnwl*' 


fish, deer, and crabs, bnt not of cowe or pigs. They drink liquor 
wheucTor they can ^ord to bay it The men wear a loin and shoulder- 
cloth, a jacket, and a headscarf, and the women a rebo and bodice 
without passing the skirt of the robe between the feet. Their supplv 
of clothes IS got by begging. The men wear car and finger nura 
find necklaces of glass and brass beads, and the women ear finger 
nose Bnd^ rings, glass beads, neckWos, and brass and 
bangles They are even-tempered bat dirty, idle, and dlshoneat. 
Their chief caUmg is begging and they sometimes wander about the 
Btreete and cany off anjilimg they can by their bands on, TLev 
Bometimes pretend to be doctors and have a stock of roots for the euro 
of disjasfls. They also occasionally make and deal in fine smooth stone 
Tcssek ^0 atone for mafang these vessels is brought from the 

loading holidays arc Diwura in 
September-^tobor and Dti^ih in October-November. A family of 
five spends about S$ (Rbl J) a month on food, and a hnt costs al^ut 
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(Rj^. 4) to build* Thoir hou^ goodii am worth about £1 [Ra. 10). 
A. birth costa about lit* 6d. (12 aj.)^ a iDurriago about X4 (Rs, 40), a 
comiqg of age about 4^^. (Re. 2), atid a death about Ss. (Rs, 4). 
They respect BrAhmaus and call tboui to coodtict tlioir marriagB 
cecemoaiq#. Their fuuoral rites are performed by lueu of tbeir own 
caste. Their spiritual teacher or gurut BhairiMth by ttame. h said 
to live on tbo BadaganAth hilla near RaLDiigiri. They worship the 
village deities Dayuuiava and Durgavaj and heliove in witchcrait^ 
sorcery', and sootbsajiug. As soon as a child is bom they cut its 
navel cord and bathe the mother and child. On the fifth day the 
goddess Sathi is worfihipjMd to seeuro long life to the cbild^ and 
on the seventh day tho child is named and crudkiL A day or two 
before the marriage a sheep ia sacrificed in honour of their family 
godsj and a feast is given to friends and relations. Ou the marriage 
day tho bride and bridegroom are rubbed with tarineric, bathed^ and 
made to sit on a raised seat. A Brihman priest and live women 
whoso first hiLsbands are alive tie yellow threads round the bride's and 
bridegroom's right wrists nnd throw giniue of rod rice on their heada. 
A caste feast is given and thocoranionj ends* ITio dead are buried 
and on the fifth day cooked food i& offered to tho deceased at tho 
grave* Child and widow marriage and polygamy aro allowed and 
polyandry is unknown* They aro bound together by a strong caste 
feeUng. Social disjputos are settled by men of tho caste, and any 
one who disobeys the decisions is driven out They do not scud 
their boys to ^hoo!^ take to no new pnrsuitsj. and are a falling 
class. 

KaljaliguVs ano returned as numborlng about lOfiOj^ and as 
found mostly in DharwAr, They originally lived in Belldri and seem 
to have coma to this district about fifty years ago. Thoir homo 
speech is Telugu and they speak KAuareso with the people of the 
district. The names lu common nso among men are Bhimdppa, 
Munostra^ and Xdgestra;and among w'omen Bhimavaj Burguva^and 
Ndgavo* ^ They have no surnames. Their family jroddess is Yellava 
whose chief shrine is at Savadatti in Bolgaum* They have no sub¬ 
divisions. They are very dark. The men wear a turban^ a waistcoat^ 
and a loincloth. They ^ther hnimm hair and plait it into ropes. 
They pass onoropo of hair several times over their left sh-oulder and 
under the right arm and tio a second rope round the right arm and 
fasten to it several strips of coloured cloth. The women wear a robe 
and bodice bke ordinary lower class Bindn women. The men 
wear a pair of iron wristbtg on the right wriatj an iron ormlot ou 
the loft arm^ and rub red earth on their brows, shonldersi and Eyes* 
The women wear brass oar and finger riugSj^ bracolota and glass, 
bangleSj and tattoo their foreheads and bands. They are idle^ hot- 
tempered, dirtyand ill-bebaved* Tbdr chioE o^ing is begging for 
alms. If nothing is given thenij they cut their arras and other rarta 
of their body till blood Hows, and throaton to kill thsmselvoa. Their 
reed huts cost about 2s. (Re, 1) to build. A birth costa about Is. (8 a#.)* 
a marriage about £l (Ra 10), a girl's coming of oga and a 
pregnancy nothing, and a d^th about 2^. (Re. 1). They do not 
respect Brdhmaus or call thorn to their ceremonies. Their marriagea 
are conducted by their spiritual teacher or yriru and their other 
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car^tnoDiiea by men of thdr owrci caste. Their spiritual teacher 
called VirupakabasTinii livea at Hampi in BelMn* They belioTO 
in witchcraft, sorcery* and soothsaying. When a child ia bora ita 
narel cord is cut and the mother and child are bathed. The mother 
ia given some li<iaop to driidc* cocoa-kernel* coarse sa^r^ ginger, and 
pepper axe pounded together and made into balls, and for throe days 
one ball a day ia given to the mother to eat. On the fifth day the 
mother is bathed on the spot where tbo after-birth was buried. She 
oSers flowers turmeric and red powder to water, and on the same day 
the child is named and cradled. When a marriage ia setfJod they 
take the bride and bridegroom to Hampi where their spiritual teacher 
performs the marriage ceremony. They bury their dead, andj on the 
third day after death, carry a lighted eaTthen lamp to the burial 
ground* set it on the grave* and drink a little liquor. When tbo 
lamp is set on the grave they do not allow the Holayaa to come near 
or look at ih Child tuad widow mamage and polygamy arc pnictiaed 
and polyandiy is nnkaowo. They are bound together by a stmng 
caste feeling. Their social disputes are ecttled by their spiritnal 
teacher or guru. They do not send their children to school, take to 
no new pursnita, and are a falling class. 

hla'Balars are returned as numbering ubont twenty-three 
find as found in Kod and Nnvalgnnd. 'fhey genemlly live in 
the ontskirts of towns und villages. They fonnerly lived at 
Feuagondi and Hindupnr in Madras and were driveo to DUirwdr 
by the fmnino of 1876. The names in common use among men are 
Hanama, Ehima, and Edma, and among women Durgava and 
Sangam They have no snrnainca> They speak Tolugu and an 
impure and indistinct Kdnarese. They aro wandering beggars and 
have no fixed home. Whenever they go to a village they put ap in 
the house of a Mddigdr or Mdng for a weak or two and then go to 
another village. They say that the Mddigdrs are their parents and 
that they have every right to livo on them. They have no cattle 
exoapt one or two assca to carry their goods which include one or 
two Wukots, a few earthen pots* one or two vesseU, and a wooden 
ladle to turn tho food while cooing. They are great eatere, nsiug 
the flesh of aheep, fowls, dead bullocks, cowa, buflaloes, and pigs. 
Their daily food is Indian millet broad, pulses vegotablos, and flesh, 
and their special holiday diahea are rice and aweet cakes. They 
are oxceasively fond of intoxicating drinks. The men wear ehort 
breeches, a waistband* a ahonidcrcloth, a black or red turban, 
and shoes; and the women a robe and bodice* They are good- 
natured* idle> and dirty. Their chief catling is begging especially 
from M4digili^ Every MMig&r family feeds them and gives them 
Id. to |ii. a.) in caah. I'faej occasiooallj make a few ooppen 
by prflctiamg npe-daocbgy bat tiey triJI not dance an less a 
gfildamithi a carpenter, or a btackeniith ia prcacai Tbeir food and 
clotbicg costa them notbing aa they live by begging. Their boaaa 
goods are worth about 4a. (Ea. 2), A birth costs abont Gd (4 aa,} 
and a boy's marriaga about XS (Ka. 30} iDcladiagXl lEt. (Rs. 16) 
given to the girl's parents. Their family god ia Venkatorainaiia of 
THrupati, who is ropreseDted as a man with foar haada, the upper 
right baud holding tboc^akm or discoa and the upper left the 
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or coiioh. Their deity ia DurgsTa the godded of elwlem They 
worahip no other BiAbtnamc gods> !$bow ao respect to Br^mab^^ 
and do not call them to conduct their coremoniea They act aa 
their own priesta. They huTe no apiritcal teacher and never mahe 
pilgrimagm As aoon aa a child ia bom, to keep off aiclmoBa ita 
sides are brabded with a red-hot needle in the form of a eross, 
the child's navel cord ia out, and the child and mother are 
bathed^ Oo the third day a ceremony called imla k performed 
when a fowl k killed and its flesh eaten with other food, and on the 
fifth day the mother ia ready to travel- When a marriage is 
settled, a day before the marriage the images of Durgava and 
Venkatararaana are worshipped and a dinner called d^raru^m ia 
given to members of the caste. On the wedding day the bride 
acd bridegroom are robbed with turmeric, bathed in hot water, and 
made to git on a blanket spread on a rak^ seat- A long piece of 
thread k tied rennd five earthen pota and round the right wrists 
of the bride and bridegroom, gniins of red rice are thrown over the 
pair, a marriage-dinner called dharinta is given to friends and 
relations, and the enromony is over. When a woman comes of age 
she is made to ait by hereself for four days. On tho fifth day she is 
bathed, and is modo to touch either a idhAiif tree or arni Calotropia 
g^gantea buah and is pure. This ia repeated after evoTy monthly 
fiicknoss. Birth and death cause no impurity. The dead are buried* 
On the fifth day after a death a fowl ia killed in honour of the dead 
and its flesh is eaten by members of the deceased^ family. This fowl 
dinnor is their only funeral rite- Child nnd widow marriage and poly¬ 
gamy are practised and polyandry La bnkbown. When a woman 
coin mite adultety her husband and caste people meet together, abusa 
her, lay n stone on her head, and tell her that she may go wherever 
8ho choosea. At the same time they allow women who have 
committed adultery to marry a^iin in the caste. Social disputes are 
settled by men of the caste and any one disobeying their decisions 
is put onfc of caete. They do not send thoir boys to school. They 
take to new pnreuitSj but are a falling class. 

Sata'nis, also called Gi^teliSf Kedris, Samagis, and Snragis^ are 
a small community of lower class Hindus who mark their browa with 
a narrow yellow upright line between two broad yellow lines. In 
Maisur they are the priests of Molayia aud ate believed to be the 
followers of Chaitanya,® and probably they take their name either 
from Cbaitanya or Batdnann properly Sauatenn one of Chaitanya'a 
disciples. They neither marry nor eat with other castes. They eat 
from no one but a Brahman. Their chief god k Yonkataromana. 
They ask Br^mans to perform their marriage and other ceromonies. 
They are tall, dark, and strongly made, and especially the women 
are clean and neat* They live on alms aud do no work. They bum 



before hia guardian^ sits for a time, and makes a fresh start. 
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Va^ggaya^S, devotees of tke gocJ Meilor^ nprnboring (Lbout TOOp 
Bre fowitd chiefly m BAnebeuuBr. Members of any <ai5te including^ 
BrihmaDs can becomB %^iggBjda. In aoeial matterfi eack Vdggaya 
follows the rules of Ms own caste. The Dlsdrwitr Vi^gajas 
dififer from tJw V^kias of Jejuri in Poona in almost no respect 
except that in Dhdrwdr there is no clasa of female devotees cotre- 
sponding to the Jejsiri Morlie. When a man in pursuance of a vow 
wishes to become a Vdggaya be goes and tells his wish to the 
pttjdri or chief worshipper of the god Mnililr at Gndgnddiipur in 
RanGbennqr. I’he pujari invests bitn wii.b the dress of a Vdgg^yaj 
takes him before the god Mailarj and gives bim fiAnmldr or larmorio 
powder. From that day the devotee is called a VAggaya^ barks at 
people like a dogj and begs for alms. The Vdggnyu can bo known 
by hie dress. He wears a blanket or kdmfmt, a iouiclotb or 
and a beadscarf or rufnffL Ha ties one or two bells and pieces of 
tiger and bear skins round his waist, and bangs from one of his 
shonlders a deerskin bag to bold hhand*ir or turmeric powder. 
They give the powder to the peoplo they meet and in rctnm ask for 
money. They wear cowTio-sliell necklaces and bold in tbeir hande 
a bn^s or wcKsden bowl to njeoivo almSp Brahmans who in fpb 
fllmeat of a vow become V^ggayrts dress like other Ydggajis but 
do not hark in public, and whoti the term of their vow is over they 
doff the V^ggaya^s dress and go home. Viiggaya women wear lha 
ordinary lower class Hindu robe and bodicfe. Both men and women 
are dirty ond untidy. Most of them speak impure Kiinarese and 
live in flat-roofed honses with walls of sun-bDmt brick and tmid. 
Their houses nine dirty and ilWared for* They are honesty gfxid- 
natured, and hospitable, but dirty and idle. Their mam cailing 
is to bark like dogs at all who come on pilgrimage to tlie shHuo 
of the god ^[ailar and to beg for alma. They sometimes go begging 
all over the district. Their condition is declining as people are 
tnueb less open-handed than they used to be in giving them alms. 
Their food charges ftro smolb as they live on what they got by 
begging. Their birth, mfirriagOp coming of ago, pregeanry, anS 
death chaqjes vatj according to the caste to wliieh each VdggajR 
family belong. The family god of the Vdggayiis is Mailar whose 
chief shrine is at Gudgndddpnr near EAnefisndurp Both Brahman 
and low class Tdggnyas resnect BnUimana, and caII them to conduct 
their religious rites, and the Lingdyat Vriggayds call LingAvat 
priests. In ritca and ciistoma each Vaggaya followa the rules of "his 
own caste. Except BrAhtnaD YAggajds all have some special 
VdggBja ceremonies. On the bright tenth of jUfimn or October- 
November a great festival with thousands of pilgrims ig held in 
honour of tho p^d Mailar at Gndgndddpnr. On those occasions the 
calling themselves Kudansvarus or horsemen como to 
theternplo trotting, jumping, and mnninglike hordes with largo 
whips m their bands. Each gives bimself several smart cuts with 
his whip at each cat calling MMIidri'a name und through the 
^wer of his name feeling no pain. On the same day some of the 
V Aggayfis take a long iron chuid, fasten one end to a post in the 
temple, and the otter end round their own neck, and giving a violent 
}erk simp the chain, by the might of Malhari. In Gudguddapur 
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five familieH of Holaya Vaggayfisbiive a miind bar of solid iran 
about four feet long and oDo-tbird of an iocb tbick. Ono end of 
the bar is b^teo fiat till it is about an inch broad and is made vary 
abarpp A member of the ofiicmting family^ for the families take 
tbo duty in turn, foroea the sharp point of tbo bar into one of his 
calves and draws the bar thronga the hole. He next forces into 
the iTonnd a round wooden peg about nine inches long and throe 
quarters of an inch thick and draws it through to the other side. He 
binds the wound with a little j^Aanif^ror tiirmerie powder^ and pierces 
his left palm near the wrist with an iron needle about a tenth of an inch 
thick and a foot long. The point of the needle is passed about two 
inches through the back of the liand. To the npper end of the needle 
across bar is fastened;, and in the cross bar five npright bars are set. 
Each of the uprights is wrapped In a piece of cloth dipped in oil, 
and lighted^ and the Vdggaya standing at the entrance of Malhdri^s 
iemplo wm-Bs the five lights round the god. When the waving is 
over ho falls before the god, pulls the needle from his left hand, and 
says thatj through tbo might of MalhAi-i, he feels no fmu* These 
ceremonies are performed three times a yearj on the bright tenth of 
Ajthviu or October-Novemborj on the dark ninth of the same month 
nr about a fortnight later^ and on the FebruAiy - March or Md^h full- 
moon. On the dark ninth of AaAria or October-November the god 
is biken to a spot at some distance from the temple, on a brass or 
wowlon horse, with lighted torches^ and drums and horns. Thauannds 
follow the god throwing at him plantains, flowers, and datea^ and 
Vaggayns surround him barking at the top of their voice. On all tha 
three festivals hundreds of wumen^ tepociallj of the lowor classes, 
go to tho temple to fulfil their vows. They bring a ihanchi ornoany- 
roomed wallet with tx^telnuts^ leaves^ clevea^ cai^moms, lime^ and 
cafeehu and tell the pujdri or chief worshipper that they have 
vowed to oflfer tho bag and its contents to the god and thot they 
wish to fulfill their vow, 'riie mmistrant demands from each a fee 
of U. (S and, after receiving tho fee, takes each of them one after 

the other into the idol's room and Ei:?at^ her on Malhdri's cot The 
womnn oflera the bag and its contouts to Malhiri, falls hefons hinij 
and comes out. As this vow is a breach of the Hindu rule that u. 
womitn must give betel to no one but her husband strict wonaen 
think it disgraceful and never make h> VAggayas seldom send 
their children to Bchool, they take to no now punsuits, and on the 
whole arc a falling class. 

Depressed Classes ncconling to the 1S81 census included 
BOVen castes with a strength of 43,601 or 559 per cent of the Hindu 
population. The details are t 
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Bhangis, or Scavsngiere, are rcturaeil m mtmbering about eigbty- 
Joar and aa fotiad in Dlidrw&r, Bankdpur, Hnbli, and Gadag. They 
do not form a separate castej and are either Musabnins or low 
caste Hindus, They are tall swarthy and leam They dress like 
Holayds, and, with regard to religion and customs, iollow the 
rules of the taste to which they belong, that is the Hindus follow 
the practictjs of low caste Hindus and the Mosalindiie of low caste 
Musolmdna 

DhOTS, or Tanners, are returned as numberiog abont 270, and 
as found all o?er the district. They speak impure Kinarese, The 
n^es in commoa iiae among men are l>e7appu, Lakshmdppa, and 
SLddpps; and among women BasaTu, Chinara, and Ndgam They 
bare no surnanies. Their family g^ is Sankleehvar whose cLi^ 
shrine is in the Niaidm's country between Sholapur and Kajydn, 
They hiiTe three ^visionfl, Dhors who tan akiiis and sew leather 
bags, Hindastdui Dhora who moke horses' gnun-bags, reins, 
and all other leather work for horses and bullocks, and BuduJigd^ 
Dhois who make tudalu or dubbers that is leather vessels for od and 
clarified butter. Tho members of these subdivisions neither eat 
together nor interuiarry. They ure dark strong and mnscular and 
am like the local Holayds or Mhdrs. Their expression is unpleasing, 
the eyes aro large, the nose high, the lips thin, and the cheeks gaunt. 
They live in small til^ or flut-roofed hotises with walla of aua-bumt 
brick and mud. Their houses are very dirty and ill-cared for. Their 
daily food is Indian millet bread und vegetables, and on liolttlays they 
eat sweet cakes, flesh, and rice. The tanning Dhors eat ffeeh by 
stealth though they profess not The harness and leather-jar Dhors 
cut flesh of all sorts except swino, which they avoid because it is 
said they were once MusalinAns. They use intoxicating drinks. The 
men dress in a loin and shouldercloth, n headscarf, and shoes; and 
the women in a robe uod bodice without passing the skirt of the'robff 
back between the feet. Tho men wear ear and finger rings, and the 
women finger and nose rings, wristlets, and armlets. Their 
mum calling is tanning leather and inaking leather bags. They work 
from morning till evening except two hours at noon for meals and 
rest, and are helped by tbeir women in their work. A family of Eve 

^ about 

^0 (fe, IM) to bnild and their house goods are worth about £l 10a 
Jd about 10s, (Hs. h), a Tuarriage about j£10< 

coming of age about 10s. (Bs. 5), and a death 
1? i?*' f ® roligioua, respect Ling^t priests,, 

and Mil them to conduct thoir raligions ceremonies. Their familr 
god IS ^saveshvar. and they also worship the liMj but do not 
wear it like other Liugdyats. They keep tho leading Hindu 
j^hdayse^iallyHofim April and Dfrd/f in October-.N^ovember. 

J teir tjirtli marnags Md death ceremonies diffor little from those 
* LingAvata. GirU are married either before or after they 
j ant! polygamy are practised, 

together La body 
"re a 

Holaya S, or Mb Are, also called Jambus, o umbering about 11,700,. 
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are found all OTOr the district. They have no memory of any 
former BettlemecLt and are probably one of the earliest desaea m the 
district. They aay that the first Holaya was nanifid Jiimbu. At 
that time meo were wretohed and unsafe, living on an earth that 
:swayod on the face o£ tho waters. Jambu its foundations 

BQr$ by bnrying hia son alive* In reward for this sacrifice the 
earth was called or Jambu^a land. Tho HoLay4a hold 

that they were the first owners of the land and that they were ousted 
by the higher castes. Hclay^ gooerally live in tho^ontskirta of 
towns and villages* Their home apeech is KADareae. The names 
in comiuon nse among men are Hanmaj Xinga, Rudra^ and Yolla; 
and among wotnen Basava, Hanmavaj Dnrga^a^ and Udchava, 
Their family goddoases are Dayamava, Dnrgava^ Udchavaj and 
Tellava. They have two dmsiona HolayAa and PotrAjna, They 
are strongs dark| and dirty. They live in dirty ilhcared for flat- 
roofed ho uses with walls of enn-bnrnt brick and nuid. Their daily 
food m Indian millet bread# pulBCj and chillies* They carry off dead 
cows, buffaloes^ and bullocks from the villagers^ cattle shed^ eat 
their flesb# and return the skins to the owners who soil them to 
MAdigArs. They are excessively fond of liquor* The men wear a 
loin and shouldcroloth# a jacket# and a blauketj and the women a 
robe and bodice iidthoiit passing the skirt of the robe back between 
the feet. The men wear ear and finger rings, and the women 
finger rings# armlota# bracelets# and toe-rings. Those of their 
women who are Biiaavia or LingAyat temple-women unlike married 
women wear rings on their great tooa* They are hardworking# 
hospitable and orderly^ but so dirty that Hqlaya is a common 
DbArwAr term for a sloven. Their main calling is carrying dead 
animals, making sandals# and labouring, eapeci^ly at harvest time* 
A family qf five spen ds about 1 fitf. (Rs, 8) a month on food, A house 
costs about £^J (Rs. 30) to build* A birth coats about 3#. (Re* 1), 
a mairiagc about £3 (Rs* SO), a girTs coming of age about -kr. 
(Rs. 2), and a death about 10^. (Ra^ 5). Most of them neither 
worship Brahmaniq gods nor call BrAhmans to oonduct their 
marria^* They keep the Hindu holidays of Holihunvi and U^ddi 
in March-April# SdgpancJiami in Joly-Auguetp Dmara in October- 
November, and Diraii in November^ They make pUgrimages to the 
fihrine of Yollamma in Belgaum. Their spiritual tether or 
is a maudf their own caste named BalbasAppa who lives in Bellari* 
They are great believers in sorcery, witcacraft# and stxsthsaying. 
AThen a child is bom its navel-cord is cut and buried in the front 
yard of the house. A stone is Laid over it and the mother and child 
are bathed, npon the stone. On tho fifth day Indian millet is cooked 
into thick grueb a small stone ia kept in the lying-in room# and 
round the stone five Lumps of Indian millet gruel are set on a 
piece of cloth w^kich has been dipped in tnrmeric powder and water. 
U’lie five lumps of porridge and a little coarse sugar are served in five 
dishes# and five women whose first husbands ere alive ^ asked to 
eat the food. On tbe ninth day five sorts of gram, Indian millet,^ 
ioffari Cajanus indiens# h^sru Pbaseolna mnngo# wheat# and 
Phasoolua aconctifolins are boiled together and Beasoned in a little 
oil, and five women whose first husbands are alive are called and fed 
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with Indian millet grael and coarse sugnr. 'Hie womep lay the child 
in a cradle and sing. On the twenty-liintli citiy the child ie taken to 
the temple of their gculdesB Udchnva and is laid before the idol The 
ptfjirt or miaLitrant cnts a. betel leaf in tho ehnpe of n pair o£ aciBaors, 
Sind with them goes through tho fona of cutting the child'a hair 
whether it is a boy or agirL They sisk the ministrAtit to tind from 
tho goddess what name should bo given to the child. The ministrant 
consults the goddess and sits qoiot for u w liito. Ee then suddenly 
utters a name and that naine is given to the chtld^ Flowers* tumeric* 
and redpowder are laid before the goddras and all go home. Next 
day or on some futaro day the h&ip on tho cliild's head is cut and no 
further ceremony is performed till marriago. 'NVhon a tdarria*»e is 
settled* the bride U given a dowry of £2 {Ra,20) and BRgar'’htid 
betel are handed among herfriends and relationH. On tho wedding 
day the briite's party go to the bridegi'ooin’s. If the bride is of age 
she goes walking; if she is not of age she is taken on a bollock. As 
tJieydraw near the bonndaiyof tho bridegroom's village his partv go 
and meet them with two plates* one with lighted lamps and the other 
mth bnming itcen^ Jloth plates are waved round the bride and 
her party. Tho bride's party also wave lamps nod incense rontid the 
bnd Egroom a ^rty and they come tt^other to tho bri degroom’a. Tho 
bride and bridegroom ara seated in the marriage shod on a blanket 
a Chelvadi or Lingayat emblem-bcarer repeats marriage-verses, 
throws red om on the bride and bridegroom, and tics the luchy threud 
round the bride's nock. A feast ia given to friends and lelationa 
and the certmony is over. ^VTion a girl comes of age sbo is made to 
flit hy herself for three daye and is fed on boiled rice mixed witb coco^ 
kernel sempmg and coarse sngar. On the fourth day she ia taken to 
a httthid tree and made to touch it with her right hand. She then 
uoipe, bfitbes, And is purified^ WTien married person diefl 
the b^yis mrried sitting in a strong cloth to the burial gronnd 
Md IP the grave. When it is seated in tho gravo tho 

Lheivadi or Lmg&yat emblem-boarei- washes its fnce, rnba it with 
white ashes puts a small pioce of gold worth l|d. {U> into its 
mnu^* and mis the pit with earth. The body of a Basavi or female 
^votee IS bunod with tho same rites as the body of a married woman. 

uTimamed d^ w taken to the grave jo a lying not in a 
sitting posture and buried without washing the face, anniviniF white 
or pnttiog a piece of gold in the mouth. AftoVa birth or a 
death the family are impure for eleven days. When a Ho lava 
has one or more sons, besides daughters, he gives his daughters in 
mama^ to p«i»r bridegrooniB. When he has no sons makes 
of hie dau ghtera a Basa^ and keeps her in his house to look nf ter 
him. To niakea Holaya girl a Baean* oq a lucky day tho girl ia 

Jh ^0 |>«idn or minislrant of the goddoiJ 

worsbps the idol, ties a lucky thr^d of gold and glasa boa^round 
the ^rl s neck, rubs her brow with white cowdunw ashes tel U 

fan, After the death of her paronte she inherits their property. 
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nnd her daughters arc given in marriag© into good Eamilies. The 
Uolayas are boned together aa a body. Their social disputes are 
settled by their headmaiij the Chelrildi, and soine leading meii 
of the caste, and any one who disobeys their decision is driven 
ont Caste antfaority is steady among theta. They do not send 
their children to school, take to no now pnrauita, and are a steady 
class, 

PotrXjAs or Buffalo Rings, are s class of Holayas.^ Tbo 
story of the origin of their nstne is that their aneeeccr, in the 
diagnise of a Brdhman, becamo the hnsband of Duyamavn an 
incarnation of the great goddess Laksh mi They lived together for 
several years and had children. At Dayamava^s rec|iiest thn Solaya 
bronglifc hia mother to their honaC- As they were eating tnme of 
Daya(nava*a sweetmeats the mother said bo the Bon, How like this is 
to a roasted buffalo tongne. Dsyrnnava hnding bow she had bren 
deceived and degraded, hunitherhoiise,3lewhercbildriea ,and pnrsni ng 
her bnsbiLnd who had taken the form of a bnffulo killed him. The 
descendants of the husband are called PetrdjAs that is Buffalo 
Kings. They are a small body and are found in only a f^ villages. 
On Dsynmava’a fairs which last for flight days the PotrAjAs are sent 
for. On one of the eight days, several male buffaloes ropresontiog the 
Eolaya who married Dayamava and a number of sheep representing 
his children are slaaghtered before the deity. The oSic iatiag Potmja 
tcalB open the throat of a Iamb with bis teeth, and drinks its blood. 
On the last day of tbo fair, in a state of stark enkedness, ho carries 
cooked rice on bis head all rotmd the village, throwing away a little, 
and ilaaglit< 5 rin^ a at each oE coro^ra. On hb retiara fie 

Tocoives a large share of the slaughtered buffaloes and shoep.’ In 
other respects PotrajSs do not differ from Uelayaa, 

EotogA'rs are returned as numbering about 11G3, and as found 
in DhfirwAr, Bankdpnr, Hdngal, Kaiajgi, and R^obo^nr. They 
genorelly live in the ontskirte of towns or villogeis. They speak 
impure Kdnarese. Tbo names in common nse among men arc 
ChaniivAppa, Hanm&ppa, and Ninga j and among Women Wilt and 
Santangi. They have no surnames and no divisions They apelike 
Hoisjas, dark strong and muscular. They live in small dirty jmd 
ill'Caredfor strew huts. Thelrdnily food is Indian millet bread,Indian 
millet gruel, and a few of the ^J^rest vo^tables, and even these 
they get by begging. They eat all anitBil food and drink all 
intoucatiiig liquors. Tho men wear a loin and shoulderclotb, a 
headscarf, and a blanket. Tho women wear a robe without passing 
the skirt between the legs. They are idle dirty and quarrelsome. 
Their main calling Is beggingi and they occasionally work for hire. 
As a caste they rank with Holayns and Mddig^. As they live by 
bogging their food costs them almost nothiugi They have no 
sp^ dress. A birth costs them abont lU. {1 a.), a marriago abont 
£2 (Ra. 20), and a girl's coming of age, a pregnancy, and a death 
nothing. They have ao family gods and no priests. They do not 
respect BrAhmans, LingAyats, or other priests, and do not call 


t A detailed MVVtuit of the» riilaffi titw is Blvea ia Appendii A, 
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lliera to condtjct iheit marriages^ They net as their own priests 
during their eeremonieg. They hiive no Bpintnal teacher md no 
holidiiyg. They bolicTD in sorcery^ witolierftffc^ and sootbsayii^* 
When aiflicteil with any disease or misfortane they jp to a 
ling^yat priefit in the iriLlagn of Kotnnsaoahalli in Hangsl and ask 
his advice^ He gives them an enchanted lemon to eat and some 
ashes to mb over their body, and the Koteg^ra believe that eating 
the lemon and rubbing the ashes remove tlielr sickness and 
other misfortunes. In their atarriages the bride and bridegroom 
are seated on a blaakoH apin^ on a raised seat. The caste people 
meet and call in a lend voice Dhavi y&viiu may that is Tie mniriage 
has taken place* A few grain h of yellow rice ore thrown over the 
bride and bridegrooni, a caste dinner is given^ and the ceremony 
is over. The dead are buried anti no fimerat ceremonies are 
observed H They are bound together as a body, and their social 
disputes are settled by men of their essle. Caste authority is said 
to bo growing weaker. They do not send their children to school, 
take to no new porsuits, and on the whole are a falling clasa. 

Ma^dlga'r^ or Ma'Ugs are retamed as numbering about 27,500 
and as found all over the district. They do all the leather work 
required for field purposes, and;, in retnmj ore allowed to toko 
away all cattle that may die in Imsbandmen^s houses and receive 
gifts of grain during harvest time* They genemlly live on the 
outskirts of villagos and towns. Their homo speech is KdnarcscL 
"Phe names is common use among inen are Durgiippaj Fakirappa^ 
flunnulppa^ and Ydln; and among women Dayamava, Dnrgavi^ 
Lingava^ and Yollava. They ^ve no snmatues, and are 
known by the names of the towns and villages in which they 
live,. They have two divisions M^igdrs and Aslidamn^ They are 
strong, dark^ and ugly. They live in dirty ilLcored for fla^roofed 
houses with walls of mud and snn-burnt brick. They are groat 
eaters hut W cooks* ITiey eat the flesh even of dead cattle, 
and are eatoessivoly fond of intoxicatiog drinks. The mon dress in 
a loin and fthoiddemloth, a coat, a headscarf, and a blanket land the 
women in a i^be and a bodice withont pasaing the skirt of the rob& 
between their feet* They use local hand-woven clothe The men 
wear ear and fin^r rings and waistchninai and tho women ear and 
nose rings and silver armlets, I'hey are hardworking,, but dirty, 
dishonest, quartielsomo, and illobeliaved. Their main Killing b 
working fn leather. They work from morning till evening e^tcept two 
houre for meals and a midday rest. The articTes they mate ore 
always in good demand, btit their intoinperanco and the large 
suiiis they spend on mairiage and other ceremonies keep most of 
them in debt. A family of fire spends about 12^. (Ra. C) a 
month on food* A house costs them about 12 IQs. {Rs. 25) to 
build, and the value of their house goods is about Li (Rs, 10)* A 
marriage costs them about £6 (Rs. 60)p and a death about 6a* 
(Rs* 3). They are religious Their family gods are Mailar and 
Haumant, and their f^ly goddesses are Dayamava, Durgava, and 
lellava. Their chief holidays are Vifddi m March- 

Apnl. m August-September. Da^ara in October- 

Aovembrr, and Dirdh in jNTuvctnbcr. They have no yura or 
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» feaafc ia given t<i frieiida and relationsi and on the seventh <lay 
I ho child ia named and cradled. No other ccroiaoay Ir perfontiod 
till marriage. Wh&n a marruigo ia settled they aak the viliage 
astrologer to find out a Lockj day^ and give him a small preseot 
for his trouble. On tho lucky day the brido and bridegroom 
are seated on a low wooden stool, a thread is poaf^ed five times 
round thcirij they are rubbed with oil and tunnoric and are bathed. 
The ends of their robes are tied togotherp they arc seated on dco 
spread on a raised seat, a piece of cloth is bold between them, and 
cmns of rod rice arc thrown over them. A largo dish filled with 
rood and swcot eatables is brought, and the bride and bridegreom 
and five other women whose first husbands are aliro arc made te 
fiit near tho dish and eat toother ont of it. The bride and bride¬ 
groom are taken on horsoWk to tho temple of their family 

S ddoss^ wheie they worship the goddess and return homOi Ne^t 
y a feast is ^ven to men of the caste and the coromony is over. 
The dead arc either burnt or buried, and on the fourth ilay after 
death a sheep is killecih its fiesb is offered to the spirit of the 
d«id, and n foast is given to men of the caste. Social disputes are 
settled by a majority of caste peoplej and aiiv one who diiaobeys the 
deciaion la driveu unt. They do not send their children to school, 
take to no now puranits, and are a steady class. 

AsAdasus arc a class of Modig&rs who are apart to dance before 
and abuse tho goddess Dnyuma^i^ during her fair. When they daucep 
both men and women wear long, curionsly worked, and dirty gowns. 
The women dance and the men hong large drums round their neckSp 
beat them and make a homble noise k One of them called Ranigia 
is supposed to represent the brother ef the Holaja who married 
Dayamava nnder false pretences and was killed by her. This man 
staoda befura the idol, beats bis head and chest and ahows all signs of 
gnefp and curses and loads the goddess with the vilest abuse. A 
very few families of thia class live scattered over different vLlUges- 
They are celled to the different fairs qf Dayomava and OorgBya, and 
are paid for their labour. They eat bui do not marry with ether 
Alegars. 

Mochiga'rSjOrShoHinakers, are returned os numbering about 230 
and aa found in DhartiAr and Godag. They mako new shoes for 
Brahmans, LingAyate, and MusaluiAus. The}' do not make eandalS:, 
or sit by the road-side and mend shoesj which they say is the work 
^ a SamdgAr the KAnorcse term corresponding to tho MarAthi 
■ make ropes or other lesiher iirrides used 

in field Work. Tlie names in common use among mqnarc Gangappa, 
G^ppa, Nimbijiit, Saokappa, and Yelleppa; and among women 
Ningava, Nilava, NAgavo, Takava, and Yqllava. They have neither 
siimames, divisions, nor family stocks. A lifocliigar may be 
known by his dirty clothes and oily faca^ The women are still 
more dirty and ugly. In siao, shape, and strength MoebigArs are 
like ^fAdigAm or Samagiirs. They, are black-skinned and their 
express ion is dmimy* They speak au incorrect and iadistiact 
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K&iuunGS0. ^ They are flirty in tfaeir habitsj idloj and quiuTQlsonie^* 
Most live in dirty, aotidj, flat roofed houses. They keep cowh 
sheep bufl^oes and other domestic imiinala. They nns great eaters 
bat not good cooks* Besides grain they eat animal food especially 
on holidays. Hey cat the flesh of hare, deer^ and sheep which 
have been killed by the Musalman Mnlla. They never eat boef^ 

K flc, Or the desb of animals which have died a natural death. 

ey are esctreinely fond of intoxicating drinks. The men wear 
a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket^ and a headscarf; and the women 
a robe and bodice. Their holiday dmaa docs not dilfor from Ihcir 
everyday dress either in form OF iniktoTi&l, and tboy iiavB no 
storo of clothoB either for daily nao <*r for speeial occsstons. 
The men wear a lock of Imir qn the crown of their tend 
The women eithor tie the hair in knota or wear it in braldn The 
men wear brasa ear and finger rings and silver waistebatas. 
The women wear silver armlets, waisibands, and earrings^ and a 
gold nose-pin called Tlieir main calling is to sow new shoes 

and weave coarse cloth. Their women help in their work* Their 
craft is nourishing as both thoir shoes and their cloth are in great 
demand. In spite of this tliey are in debt. Their caste position is 
low, though they hold tfacmselvea higher than Uolay^, Sarndgdm:, 
and Mddigdrs, and do not eat from their hands. They cat 
tho Lauds of Hriilimans, Lingdyats, MarAthds, Jains, and other 
high alflsgeB but Dot from any low doss Hitidxie^ Musalm&us. or 
Ckrjatian», Almost all claasos hold aloof froDi Mpdiigdrs. Except 
nt harvest time when they take to field work the Mochigdn 
work at shoe-making and weavinR-. They keep the regular Hindn 
holidays. A family of five spedds Ug. to !«#. (Rs. 7- 8) a month 
OP food and £1 lOs. (Rs* 15) a year on dress. A birth costs about 3s, 
® marriage aheot £I0( ns. 100),a girl's coming of age about 'la, 
(Rs.^2), a pregnancy about 12#. (R3.6}, and a death about S#, (Rs J) 
Their chief bouse god is Basavaua. They respect Brahmans and 
call them to their marriages, but have no family priests They 
make pii^iaagM to the shrines of MiiluimAleaha near Biiddini in 
South Biji^pur^d of Gonepa at Homigion the frontier of the Idadras 
Presidency, 'nmir spiritual teacher is a Lingdyat priest, to whom 
they show great respect when ho visits their villages. The teacher in 
return ble;^ them and prays for their welfare. They believe in 
sorrery, witchcraft, and ^othsaymg. Their special reremonies are 
putting a new-born child into the credle, marriage, a girl's comimr 
of age, pregnancy, and doatk On the thirteenth day after a birti 
a few fneu^ are called and the child is laid in the cradle aud 
and relations are feasted. The impurity caused 
by a birth or a death lasts thirteen days, BrAhmans are called 
to their marriages, repeat verses, and throw red rice on the brido 
nud bridegroom, and m return are paid 2#. to 10#. (Ra. 1 -5) Tho 

rew "‘I'bmgtte bride and bridegroom with turmeric, 

tying on the marnsga roronet or ftosArajand the chaplet of flowers, 
and giving fe^ts are the same as among other low classes. Whon a 

S? f “Infour days. On 
the fourth day she is anointed aud butbed and on the same day 


or 
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ou some future day she ia scat to lire with her htubaDtl, They 
bury their dead and give the usual funeral feosU to friends and 
relations. Child and widow taarrin^ and polygamy are pmettsed, 
and polyandry is onknown. They divorce their wives for adultery 
and divorced women remany. The Modiigdrs have their own 
barbers, as ordinary barbera will not shave thein. They are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling, tniner disputes are settled by 
cimte people, and more eerioua questions are referred to the 
Ling&yat teacher Sidajenavara who lives at Sirsangi near Rdmdurg. 
If his decision is not obeyed the teacher puts the offender out of 
caste by issuing an order to the caste people to hold aloof 
from him. If the teacher is paid a small sum as a fine he drops 
cowdung ashes and holy water into the offender's mouth nnd allows 
him to come back. Caste authority is stiong and steady among 
them. They do not send their children to school, and take to no 
new pursuits ; still they are a rising class. 

Samaga'rs or CRa'mbha'rs, are returned as numbering about 
2500 and ns found scattered all over the district. They graerally 
live on the outskirts of towns and villages. The namea in commoQ 
use among men are Devana, Uhankuni, Dyimnna, and FakirAppa • 
and among women Bdlava, NAgava, RAnava. Shankareva, and 
Yellavn. Their only surnames are place names. The names 
of their gods are HanumAn, Vimbhiidre, nnd BosavAiui. They have 
neither divisions nor family stocks, aiioy speak impure KAn arose. 
SamagArs are dirty, ugly, and like Uolajas aud MAdigors. They 
aro quarrelsome, drnnken, and untrethful. Their main calling 
is to make shoes aud sandals and to mend old shoes. They tan the 
skin of sheep, but not of cows or of buffaloes. They earn about fid. 
(t M.) a day. Their craft is steady. They are perhap the lowest 
of local Hindus still they do not eat from the bands of Jiugars, 
barbers, Holayaa, or Kotegars. ITieir busy seasons are JToif! 
Aantfi in Marche April, NaffponeKami m August-September, and 
Daitim in Oetober-November. During the rainy season they hare 
little to do. They keep the leading Hindu holidays A family of 
five spend about 16*. (Ks. fl) a month on food and £l (Rs, 10) a year 
on clothes. A housucosts about £5 {Rs. 60) to build and 1«. (S o*.) 
a month to rent. A birth costa about 4«. (Rs. 2), a girl’s marriage 
ateut £i (R8.20), and a boy's £2 8v. (Rs. 24), on ^count of the 
girl's doivry, a girl's coming of age, and a pregnancy about 6*. 
(Rs. S) each, and a death about Ss. {Rs. 4). They are religious 
and respect both BrAhmans and LingAyats. They call BiAhtoana 
to conduct their marriages, and LingAyata to conduct their funerals. 
They worship both Brahman and LingAyat gods and keep tbo 
leading Hlnda holidays. I’hey make pilgrimages to the shrine 
of Yollaiuma. who is represent^ as a woman sitting on a relscil 
scat with weapons in her bands. They have few ccreiuanies except 
at maireages and deaths. Dhild aud widow marriage, polygamy 
and divorce are allowed, but not polyandry. They are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes ore settled 
by men of the casto. They do not scad tlicir boys or girls to 
school, take to no new pursuits, and are a steady class. 
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DhWrBrusabna'lls ntinibenjJ 

lOOjflOQ or U 39 per cent of tho population. Tioy include thirtr-foiit* 
n^nTL^dTi'^'l “c ® interowiT/ and are sepamte in little uiori than 
T^rtfr^ *1 marrying among themaelvos only. 

aS« and Pathdns, imd locaf dassea 

Ba^garMrda bmcelot-maton. 
Kakigaw tmaroithfl, and Manydrs dealers in hardware. Of the 
aepniate communities who marry among themselves, 
seven are of outside and eighteen are oi loearoriirra The 

JSw Sondd^rs from Mmsor, and Labbeys fro,n the 

dritS? and pony*beopors from Afghanistan, Of the 

eighteen so^mto coinmnnities of local origm, two Bairbltna 
fruitorere and Tambolis betel leaf selJere, arf tradesmen ^two 
and Pendhtirrie, are dealers in animals and labourers ■ 
Mve^ Ganadis stone-masons and bricklayers^ Ldd SasAbs mutton 
bntchofs, llomins weavers, Patvegars silk tasseUtwinters Piohirii!* 

PaSidn^'^tl. SImikbs. Sfogbals, and 

!S-P “f tho district. Tltv 

mefiy Hin<lti,aj tlie doscandaDta of csonvi^rts who 

embracmg Islfim, took the title of the Syed Shaikh nr Rfl ' 

.“S?™ "‘r ‘S, ’™“ At 1; L ". “i 

claim, and probabiy most of them claim with right some sSn If 
foreign or tjppor Indian blood. So far as they^ cin ™ tSd ih ! 

iisforens™ ■“ ‘T “»i- 

amployiDoiit at Iho oonrtj of Hiadir^lilm^. iSS'mJ 

Inmans Who conquered the Deccan at t4 clo« S^dif^h^rto^’^h 

Iv- 

sSd±%r.Lt = 

otJolTaida, a.d Tipa ''Tl 

"'l:™ ■" "-7LLZ 

™a.io™e. if tta Balo^ (>W-lW)Tlp IhT'&M™; 
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kipgs (1489-16S6). Except a few villagers and cTaltfimt^n wbo talk 
Kfinare^e at boiuCp tbe home speech of the mombera of the fear 
gonenkl dusaes m HioduatU-oii with a large mixtaroef Kdnarese and 
Mardthi^ Of the epccial cotomimities the Mehmaike and. Bchords from 
Gujardt speak Cutchi and Guiarati^ and the ^bbeja of the MaJab^r 
coaat Mak.3'a1ainH The members ef the main body of itaBatinan^ 
and ie seme extent of the separate communities of foreign originp 
have Qk^re marked featores ibaa tbe local Uindns. Tho men are 
larger-boned and shmper-featnred, feirer^and with lighter eyes; the 
wumeit uliow fewer triieos of foreign blood and in many casos can 
hardly bo known from niudEis. Musalmdos of all classes take two 
ineola a day^ breakfasting about ten in the tnomlug on millet or 
n^eat breatl pulse and vegetables, etid some of the rich on mutton; 
and aupping about eight in the evening on rtcc^ millet breads, and 
|>kilse pr vegetables. Some rich townspeople and most village 
husbandmen Uke three meals^ the rich taking a breakfast at seven 
of wheat bread, eggs, milk, and tea | a midday dinner of nca or 
wheat, bread and mutton with vegetables; and a supper at eight at 
night of rice or bread and pulse or omtton^nrry. Husbandmen 
take a cold breakfast about seven, a midday meal in the fields^ and 
a supper on reaching home in tbe evenings Alt of the meals am of 
millet bread and pulse with a good allowance of cbiUies and 
tamoriniL Among tho rich the chief disb at public dinners is 
Wrythii a dish of rice and mutton prepared with clarified batter 
and saffron, and jirdo a sweet dkh or riec, aa^r, almonds^ clarided 
buttor^ and saffron, and mila a dish of oiir^ mustard, and salt^ 
These dinnera cost £3 to £5 {Rs- SO - 50) for every hundred ^esta. 
Among the poor public diuneTa consist o£ pMWo a dish of rice and 
cliu-ifi^ butter, and diUcha a cuny of poise and muttou, and ^ cost 
£2 to £2 lOiT- (Rs. 20- 25) for every hundred guests. The richer 
families cat mutton dady and moat manage to get either mutton 
or beef on special occasioua and on the fifumsun nnd JJtutar Id 
festivals. Ail like mnttou better than beef, and many local 
communities will on no accouut tench beef- Buffalo meat 
is eschewed by all. Fowls and eggs though not eaten daily are 
need by the rich once or twice a month j and by the poor on 
special occasionfl whenever they can afford them. Pish thongh 
scarce is used by almost all MusaloiAns without objection. The 
atapln food of all classea is grain and puJse, Among the rich and 
well-to-do, perhaps about twenty par cent of tbo whole, tho grain in 
ordii^ry use is rice, wbestt millet^ and pnlse; and among the poor 
millet and pulse. The monthly food charges of a rich Mosalmfin 
familv of fivo vary from £2 to £4* (Rs, 20- 40), of a middle class 
family from £! to £1 10^. (Rs. 10-15), and of a poor family from 
S.»f. to M^. (lls.4-7). Water is the usual drink, but some rich 
and welUto-do families, since the astfiblishniont of British rule, have 
introduced the use o£ tea and coffco. In spile of the religioufl rule 
against its use intoxicating liquor ia laigely drunk. On account 
of their coat imporiod wines ana spirits are little used ; tbo two chief 
drink a are ]o€^\Jddior nndi the fermented juice of the date* and either 
mdhura latifolia, or date spirits. Most craftsmen and many 
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membere of tLo ^am body of Maanlmilaa are raueH given to the use 

ofhquor Of other atimulanta and narcotics tobacco is smoked by 

alinoBt all, sntiiT is used by somo of the old and by tho trading claasca 
Md Oinnm J3 ^^lonnJIy naed by some craftameii, eervants, and 
rehgiop mendn^tg who also smoko ^dnja or hemp, Tbo dress of 
the main \^y of Jlufialrndns of DMrwar, Hobli, and Sdvaimr is much 
better and ^re stnctly Mnaalmdn than tho dreaa of the Musalmitns 
of other parts of the district. It incltidea a doiicote white cotton 

fonoThirt “a ^Miisalnidn fasbion. a long white coat, a 
long Shirt, a waiftt<^nt, md ^pAir of loose troueers. Some of tlie 

Arab tof Ont-of-door nae, and an overcoat either of silk 

and^hoT women generally dross in the Uinda 

Sth fastened in a knot in frenfc 

wi K' ^ ending above the elbow. Some women of 
t in ti§rht treiisera and cover the nTmer 

part of body with a scarf or ^ni. All other ZmonLTS 
Ifn^hnd^ dreaa m Hindq stylo. The men wearip-dcore a heJ- 
sc^, a shirt, and tight tronaera, or a waistdoth. Ont-of^doora on 
all occ^iona if neb, and on festive occaaiona or helidavs if mi<hlTi» 
Ibey d™., i„ . l!»«Llh. .«at 

The whole of their every-day dress is made of ootten but for 
“psions, almost all hove a ailk turtian and a 
waisteloth and ft silk handkerchief. The vaino of a 
nch man a ward mho m ay be estimated at £6 to £8 CKhl e0-80\ 
and his yearly cipenditure on clothes at £3 to £3 (Ra 30 3n> 

+* turbsnfl and heodscarves green, and otbors dye the^ 

tarUns red enmaon, or yellow. All women wear in-doora the ftilT 

4 Tr." wsrM 

The exceptions to this style of dreaa are the Boho™ 

large silk or cbintE cloak that strouds the whnla^.3*^ 5 1 
they have no special ont-door dre^ but 

cotton ah^t with the face nneovered. \r£v wo^S? 

general claases, perhaps thirty or forty ner cent *i. i / 

the eonaiia or seclusion rules f tho ros^Jmwar in nln ^ 

dress which they wear in^oJira r 

occasions almost all dress in cotton, savo^i fXSwJanTlS.r''^ 

Cf:*r 

orhaif-silkliftlf-ootton^or embroidered rebos and 
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are given hy tbe hnfllmnd at uiarrisge and generally last daring 
the whole nf the woman's life. A rich womeiti^a ceremonial dreaa 
IS worth £10 to £30 (Ra. 100 - 300), and a middle class or |)c>or 
woman’s £5 to £8 (Ra M-SOJ* The yearly cost of dress to a 
rich woman is £1 to £! 10#* (Rs- 10-15)* and to a middle cbs3 
Of poor wouiao 10#* to £1 (1^. 5-10)» Except in better class 
families for a year or two after marriage when they wear 
embroidered cloth sUppera* Mosalm£n women never wear aho^ 
MuSalm^n men seldom wear ornamenta. The chief exceptions are 
aome of the lower cla'^es such aa Kasiibs bntcherSj Bdgbans fruitererij 
and T^mbolis betel leaf sellers, who, whoa they can it, are fond 

of wearing a large gold ring in the right ear and a silver chain or 
/oti» fifty to a hnndred in weight on the right foot. Almost all 
Masalman women begin married life with a good store of ornaments. 
I'heir parents give them at least one nose ring, a set of gold earringa 
and silver finger rings, and their hnabaiids invest m omameztLn for 
the bride as ninch monoj as the dowry which is generally £13 14^, 
(Efl. 127)* At laost among tho poorer classes a woman seldom keeps 
her full stock of jewob* Moat of them genomlly disappear by degrei}^ 
in meeting special expenses and in helping the family through times 
of flcarcity of food or of omjdoymeut. Roughly a rich wonmti^s 
ornaments vary in volne from £30 to £10Q (Ka* 300-10(M>), and a 
middle dasa or poor woman^s from £2 to 120 (Rs. 20-200). 

Among MnsalmAns some axe Jd^jlrddrs or land proprietors and 
8ome are traders, and a good many are craftamen. The bulk are 
aoldiere, constables, iiiefisengers, and labourers* In villages the 
greater tinmbor arc hnsbandmen and the rest are craftemen. Among 
theregulor claiiaee,eapocially among town traders, soldiery, constables, 
and messengora, the women add nothiag to the family income. In 
many of the special oonimunitiea and among husbandmen, weavers, 
and seme other craftsmen and potty ehopheepers^ the wonieu^s 
earnings are little lese than tho men^a eamingr Except traders, 
weavers, and some other classes of craftsmen, the bulk of the towns¬ 
man are idle and fond of drink and good living. The Peudhilrds 
smd K^kars are generally hot-tempered and dishonest, but the rest 
of the townsmen are mild, hospitable, and honest. The villogem 
espoclally the huabandmen are bard working and thrifty. A few 
proprictora, the traders, and some weavem and hnshandmen are 
prosperous, but aa a class the Masalinfios are badly off. Tliey 
suffered severely m tho IS76-77 famine not only from the very high 
prices of produce, but becanso the demand for the articles they 
supplied ceased. Many famiUeabad tosoU the bulk of their property 
and others incurred debt which they have not yet been able to P^^^ 
A few Dhilrw^r, Hubli, and Savmmr MuaalmAn licnses, chieny 
belonging to proprietors traders and woavera, have stone and 
cement walls onoor two storeys high and with tiled roofs Burrounding 
a court-yard* Some of these hoQSOSj especially those belonging to 
Bohoras^ Mehtaans, and a few landlords, have Boveral rooma 
furnished In European style^ and have a good store of Chiuawaie 
and of broHS and copper vessels. The bulk of the town Mnsnlmdu 
! houses are one storey high and have tiled roofs* Many of them 
have a front or baick enclosure surrounded by a stone wall four or 
M OS—29 
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five foot high. Some of the better hopses hare wails of cut- 
stone and coinent and a fnunework of good timber* But of 
moafc the walla are of rongh stone and clay amearod with a wsah 
of cowdang, and tiniber is scantily psed except for the roofs* la 
most eases tbe famituro is ecooty. Tables chairs and other 
European articles are found only in some of the rich honaos in 
DhArwAr and Savanur* In most hopses the fumitnra tpcludes only 
a few low etoolsj a oot or twoj some qiiUtB or blaiiketSj matSj and 
cooking and drinking vessels of copper and brass which are much 
adnured as houflo omameiata. A town honee of the better class 
costs £200 to £S00 (Ba. 2000 - 6000) to build, and JQs. to 16#, 
(R«. 5- 8) a month to rent; a house of the middle class costs £10 to 
£30 (Rs. 100-300) lo build, and Is.to 3#. (Ra.4-l i) a month to rent 
Barbers, washermenj watermen p and sweepers work for several famiUea 
and are paid by the year. Each of thu femilies^ for their share of hia 
serviceSj pays a waterman 10#* to 16#. (Rs. 5-8), a barber -I#, to 8#. 
(Rs, 2-4)j a washerman 10#. to £1 (fts. 5*10), and a sweeper 2#.to8#. 
(R3.1-4)* Beaides their cash wag^ these servant closaes receive 
from their employers occasional gifts of old clothes and grain, and food 
on religions festivals, and on marriage and other ceremonies* Town 
MnsalmAua except a few landlords seldom keep hon&e servants j 
and few houses arc neat or clean except those of Bohonis, Aiehmans, 
and some landlords. Village houses differ little from the poorer 
class of town houses. They have generally three or four rooms 
With a conrt'j’ard either behind or in fronts in which, or in the front 
room which ia always the biggest, are tied bullocks, cows, and 
buffaloes* The middle room or fooma are for sleeping, and the 
back room For cooldiig- These houses have little furniture, a few 
mats, a cot or two with ouilts and country blankets, a few brass 
and copper vessele, and a large supply of earthenware dishea* A 
village house costs £5 to £20 (Ks, 50 - 300) to baild Houses 
are almost never let on rent* The furDiture in a welUto^do 
husbandman^s bouse varies in value from £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100) 
Like Hindus many of tlie lower craftinnen and husband men are fond 
of brass vesseb, but most j^fasalrndns use copper. In every-day 
cooking, to save the copper vessels, women genenuly use earthenware 
dishes, os, during the 1870-77 famina, most families were forced to 
pwn dr to sell their metal vessels. Their religion binds almost all 
brauches of Musalmins into one community. TTiej worship at the 
same mosqoos^ keep the same holidays, perform the same eonomonieSj 
and respect and employ the same Msi. The only exceptions ere the 
LAdKoj^bs or mutton butchers, the BAgbans or fruiterers, the PinjarAe 
or cotton cleaners, tfaePendh4rAa or labourers and servants, and the 
Dhobis OP washermen who have such strong Hindu leanings that 
they do not associate with other MusalmAns, n1 most never go to 
mosque,, eschew beef, keep Hindu holidays, and openJj worship 
and offer vows to Hindu gods. Of the regtdar Musolmiiiis about 
thirty per cent teach their children to read the Kurfin, all of them 
ore careFal to circumcise their boys, to perform the 5i#Tni7/Jh that is in 
AllAb's name or initiation, and to have their marriage and funeroJ 
ceremouica conductoiJ by the i-nii or bis deputy the mulla^ 
Though OB a rale they do not attend the mosque for ^ily prayers^, 
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almost all are careful to be present at the special scrricee oa the 
jSaW!««ftad BaJtar Id festivals, and are careful to give alms and 
nay the K&r-i his dues. Their religions oflioera are the kdzi or jadge 
Sow the registrar, the klmtib or preacher, the tntifia or priest, and 
the maulei or law doctor, la former times the *dr* was mvil and 
criminal indge in addition to Ilia duties as marriage registrar; 
DOW he ie a registrar of niarrijigca The office w idwaya hereditary. 
The Ahoiih or preacher stands nest to the Aasi. this office is 
either hereditary or elective. The khattb‘i sole duty ie bo lead the 
JtamzdTt and Bakar Id aerrices either in the mosque er m the 
praying place or Ugdh, of which most large towro We one bndt 
oiitmde tto city walls. The Dhfirwfir and Sdvanur khahhs hold lands 
irranted by BijApar kings and lioghol They idw get 


:or 


Pears of clithes and%hawla worth £l to £3 (&. 10-30) 
r^ing khnthdt or sermona The mnifaor priest who la generally the 
ndib or deputy kdd isgeneraUy chosea by t heftifei from a poor and 
Bometimesiroiu a strange family, and appamted to ™^n villages. 
His duties are to keep the marriage register, aad to kill goats 
sheen and fowls for the village MusalniAns and Hindus. In 
choosing a mulla the kdzi generally looks to his honesty and 
trustiness, rather than to his learning or abibty. Some maffcis 
are so ignorent that they do not know even the oor^t form of 
Arabic words used in enttmg an amni^;8 th™t H the people 
comnloiii the fcizi asks the mnifo to send him hia knife danng the 
Bflftar Id He bloasea the knife and anything it cuts for a y^ 
ia considered piire.i Some villagers grant the mnlfe a small plot 
of land in addition to their dues m corn or As tW “CfJa® 

does not exceed 8*. to lOs. (Rs.^-S) a month, and aa Dlbirw,^ and 
Bcluanm Mosalindns are ostremely hut m the matter of liquor- 
driving some serve in liquor shops even m their oira 

Jiw or law doctors, of whom there are vc^ few hold 

ThiS'Musalmdn commnmty, semetim® ranking 
above thV kdzi. They earn their Imng by t^hing Musa 
iviira And fav iriving their opinion or faixedh on pomts of MuealinJB 

of the preacher or Ahfliii the maaJvi sometim^ acts for him and 

r»oaivrehis fees. He also, if he is asked, preaches on recei^g 4#. 
tolOs fRa ^-5). Though learned and hardworking tfioafeis are 
RonenillybVlyoff. They lead fru^ and relimoae W 

S the sow of saints as spiritual ^tdes hold a high position in the 
Jfusalmilucommnnity. They claim 

olden times came frem Arabm os miMo^es. Most of these eld 
saints worked and many still work miracles imd^ imswer ^yere. 
Their descendants share inlhe reverence winch is paid to tW 
in^tors Many ef the lower classes of Mnssilmins m the belief 
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that it will ciennee them fnjtii iLeir sina bcwinn diyciplen ot 
man(fe of these iiirM'daj or sainta’ soiia. When a man beootaea hia 
t^ipla the saint’s geperuily gives him a diploma containing 
Tnf family from the originnl saiiit downwaiiis, 

ibis diploma is sometirneH laid in the disdpla'a coffin iq the belief 
that the names of the jiaiats save the dead from the toTtqrinEa of 
the gmve angels Hndkir and Nakir. When a man adopts a mhdda 
o teacher a fee vary mg from 4if. to £1 

IKS. 2 - 111) according to the disciple's meanSj and to Bive a banquet 
to at l(^t twenty of the teacher's fiienda and roUdona at a cost 
of lOs. to £1 (Ba. 6-10), Rich disciples sometimea give a snitof 
clothes at a cost of £i to £1 (Rs, 20-40). Every year or once eveiy 

spin tiial gnidea make a ionmey to 
collect their dnes from tho maritLi or disciples. When a teacher 
comw to^ Village the disciple has to make him a gift or nmardnah 
varying from to 10s, (Rs. 1-5). He is also feasted so long as 
he remains at the disciple's village. Though pTOtid of their posiLn 
md niarrymg ^ much as possible among themselves, their fondness 
tor pleasure and good living have reduced many saints' aona’ families 

obedience to the saying that his high 
hirthpWs a hyed-s actions above criticism, ilo^ah^ generally 
treat the pirmdas or eajnta* sons with great respect. ^ 

and other parts of tho Bombay- 
Karnatak, DbH^Ar MusalmAns, thongh they keep the Baitur Id 

« ^ ^birty days of 

Jaw^an, hold the as their chief holy season. For ton 

days they woi^ip and offer vows at the biera called Hasean'a and 
Sm-" *!*“'*< toly hands or panjdh* with the 

Swn« woreWps his gods. AH Hindus except 

BrAhmana jom MusalmAna m this worship of Hassan’s shrine 

holSIS td cm?t. ’‘’T” aays LmgAjats, PAnchala, and mostland: 
S gonemlly hold aloof from 

■Tm ^ food, offer vows to the shrines, become /aJhVr 

^ MnsalmAn ^gging imnistraiita of the shrinea, dress or wint 
themselves w tigers, menbeye and bears, and disga se KnSlv^ m 

2m?n7he M k “■* I™"' shrink m 

s^re m the Mohairaai bisr worship, ho many MasaJindiis esmeciflilv 

the H ndn gnddessra Yellatnma and SatvAi. The goddess Sstv£ 

“nds or who keeps away chi^diseaaes in 
Orshjpi^d by some Musalmdn women on tho SLith dav after a h^U 
at what IS known as the chhaH or the sixth ly MreS^; *k * 

2kccuJh^“^Sw'“ ^ thXi^ndTL 

TguL SoSn^ ZTZ ''“f the 

•iifhes conttonili the TT"!?' hikes away the 

for the nigU ffost Tthf has been laid near Iho^hild 

BMffidcnt SvetonceL S^'ueral classes have a 

icm reverence for the cow to make them abstain from the use 
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beuf. Many nf tli« low&r cLasis^s of men and women belior^ in 
witobdraft. and 

[n cnaea of sicknesa they gcaiBiully apply to some Mnjulmdn or 
Hindn sorcererj, who tells tbem tbat they are either under the inflo- 
ence of an ev^il spirit or are suffeting from some chwm which an 
enemy is working against them and that if they (ail to take speedy 
measures to OFercome tho spell, the effect will be fatal The sick 
person if poor gives 4s, to 8*. <Rg,2.4) and if rich IDs. to JEJ 
(I^^5-10} to pay for the or offerings to be made to the 

spirits. Next day the Morcist comes W the house of the sick 
hringingthe offerings^ lemons, eggs, and a fowl or a goat, and some 
cDCOuDuta rice and potso. He arranges these on the floor of the house, 
and for hal f an hour repeats charms and bums inconse. Ho then carries 
away thoofforings and general Ijeats them. When thisexoroLsing, which 
is often accompanied by some drug, isancces 9 fn],thepaticiit generally 
makes the sorcerer a present, ^mo Musalmdns on andertaking a 
journey daring dekne^, or if they wish to get tidings of an absent 
friend, consult monfui# or other learned MnoBlm-iDs. The 
takes the Kur^a and finda an answ^er in the first Terse he happens 
to read, la almost no Mnsalcndn family is the day for a marriage or 
for a naming fixed without consulting a law doctor or mnuJvi^ 

The pilgrimage to Mecca, which a pious MusatmAn is bonnd to 
makoj IB much neglected by Dharwar Musalm^nSj by the poor from 
want of money and by the rich from lazineaa. At the same time 
almost all are careful to attend the fairs held in the ueighbotirhood 
in honour of saints^ The chief fairs which X)harw£r MnsolmAus 
attend are tboee in honour of Rhwdja Baude NawiSst afc Oulburgs, of 
Kdje Eag-Saw^r In Dharwar, and of Pir ShamBodin or Mirdn Sbamna 
at Mira. These fairs last four or five days and are attended by 
up-^nrtlB of ten thouHsnd Tisitors, among whom there is almost 
always a large body of beggars. 

Fakirs or religious beggars belong to two main classos, bdsharas 
or law-folbwers aud beskurds or law-neglectere. The law-followera 
are also known as mukimeMkis or reeideuts* They many and lire 
in one place on labour or on alms. The law-negleotemj who are 
also called have no wi™ and no homes. Among both the 
law^followers and the Inw-iieglectcrs are BOTeral orders or of 

which those commonest in DbArw&r are the BinT^s, Cbistis Kadrids, 
and EaCiiiB. All of those belong to the order of law-followers, and own 
hou&esand lands most of which were granted by tbo Bijdpur kings or 
the hloghal emperors. These orders of religious beggars are reernited 
partly from the sons of beggars and partly Jbom outside^ A beggar 
may not make Ids own eon his disciple or He must get some 

member of the order to become his sou^s teacher or mnrsAod. The 
begging orders are also reemited from children who bavo been tha 
subject of a yow made by tlioir parents either before their birth or 
dnnng some sickness, Musolm^us also who lose heart in the 
struggle of life or w'ho Fait into dissipated ways join one of the 
begging orders* Whm a child or a man is to be allowed to join one 
of the orders a member of the order becomes his spiritital guardian 
Of mumkad^ and teaches him the list of the heads of the order which 
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passes back to Ali tbe prophet b wn-in-taw from wbora aU begging- 
brotherhoods apnog. Kew members are gexterally reoejTe<l ioto 
an order wbeo several Fakirs are met at some of the leading local 
fairs. Each begging brotherhood of law followers bos tbrtse office 
bearers; the order-bead or tarffiro, the beadle or nakib who carries a 
staff of office, and the treasurer or bJuinduri, The head, of the order 
eppoiots the treasurer aod the beadle who pay £2 to £5 [lii 20-50} 
for the hobotir, the amount being spent on a dinner given to the 
members of the commonity. Besides In admitting new dianioleB 


or Mlkdii, the inembera of the 


admitting new diaciples: 
different begging orders ^e 
mooting of seveml Fakirs at local fairs to 


advantage of the _ __ __ ^ 

settle disputes that may lhave arisen umong the members of"* 
brotherhood- At the fcjr all the begging Mcisalmdiis who am 
present at the dose of the day withdraw to some out of the way 
spot- The uietnbera of each order of beggars dt fay themselves 
each with its head or aorpim. After all are seated the attendant or 
noith of the headman in whose order the diapnto has arisen risea 
holding bis staff of office and asks blessings tm the order to which 
he belongs. The head or fargiro of each of the order sits on the 
state ensbion called nuamad or gSdi and presides over tbo meeting- 
the other members sitting amnnd them. Tho complainant stat^ 
his view of the case and the dofendant gives Us view. Their 
nceounts are generally intorrupted fay questions from the members 
of the different orders. There are few rules and them ia geaeraUy 
much wrangling and disputiiig. the heads of the orders seldom 
doing rnueb to guide the debate, men the wrangle has gone on 
for a time, they stop to drink, smoke hemp, and oat opium which 
is prepared Bcparately for each order by its treasarer or bkatiddru 
ITic wrangUng is seldom over by daylight and sometimes lasts three 
or four nights. When a member is found guilty he is punished by 
being excommnnicated from the order to which be beloncB. and 
thenceforward no Fakir cither gives him a pbo to smoko or water 
to dnnt, or asks him to give n smoke or a ^nk until tho offender 
pays a hac, and gives a dinner party to all who were present at tha 
time of hm i^nvictioDs 

'Pbo nine communities which form the main body of Musalmrira 
who .nlermany and differ little in look, dress, or enstoms, ‘include 

of Syeds, Shaikhs, Moghala, and 
Pathaii8,t^five claasosof Mt^re theperfomera, Bangurhirfebracelet- 
servants, Kaliigara tinners, and Manydrs or gW 

SyedB, or Ch<^a,claim d^cen t from Fat! ms an d AU,the daugh ter 
and son-in-law of the Prephet, Their forefeithers are said to hava 
remo from North India and Arabia, and to have settled in the 
Deeren chiefly under its early M^mAn rulers, They speak Deccan 
HindpstAni, Ibe men ^ of ™dd^e height, weU fair^ 

obve-skum^. ^y shave the bead and wear the beard full 
Towremen dress u. a turUn or a beadsrerfpf white or green retten 
a shirt a wwstcoat a c^t and a pair of loose treorere.Srd villaS 

Tht “ 'vaistcE 

e townsmcD, who are generally of middle 
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heightj dalicate &nd £air^ with full regular fcatureSj dre^s in 
the Hindu robe and bodice They are neat and cleati, do not appear 
in public^ and add nothing to the family income. The wiv'oa of 
village Syeds dreaa like their town sietera only less neatly and 
olaanly. They are barierworking and thriftier/and some whose 
husb^de are poor work in tho fields and look after tho oattle. The 
men take Sjed or Mir before, or Shah that ie king after their names, 
and the woman take Bibi or lady before thoir'a. In viilagee Syeda 
ate htiBbaqdqieD, and in towns the poor work oa soldieis con¬ 
stables and mesBongerSp and the rich are landlords and apiritual 
gnidos* The yQlagets are hardworking thrifty and sober, and tho 
townsmen though mild hospitable and honest are la*y and fond of 
drink and pleaain-e. They suffered severely daring the 187d-77 
famine; many were forced to part with almost their whole property. 
They generally marry among themselvesL But a poor Syed has no 
abjection to many hia daughter to a rich Shaikh^ and the men tako 
wives from any of the classea who form the main body of Mnsab 
mdna In religion all are Snnnis of the Hnnafl school, and are 
more or leas strict in ^ying their prayers. Es:cept a few poor 
villagers all teach their boy$ to read ^e Knr^n ju Arabic, and to 
read and write Mardthi and K^lnareoe. Of late many have began 
to send their boy^ to Eoglisb schools* None have yet risen to any 
high position through education. 

^ Shaikhs^ literally Elders, are found all over the district Tlie title 
>Shaikh or elder belongs etrictlj to three brancbea of the Kuraiah 
family, the Siddikis who daim descent from Abti Baker Siddik, the 
Farrukis who claim descent from Omer A] Fanik, and the Abbisia 
who claim descent from Abb&a one of tho Prophet^a uncles* The 
word Shaikh being a general term of courtesy nos come to inelnde 
many local converts and foreigners* ilcn who are incinded in thin 
class add Shaikh or Muhammad to their names, and women Bibi to 
theiria They speak HinduatAnip and in look do not differ from 
Syeds. Except some of the yonths the men sliave the head, and all 
wear the beam either short or fall. They dress in a Mar^tha turban 
or a headscarf, a coat, a shirt, and a wm^teloth or tight trousers. 
The women dress iii the Hindn robe and bodice. Eicept in poor 
families tho women do not appear in public^ and odd nothing to 
the family income. Though hardworking and thrifty, the towns¬ 
men, moat of whom are soldiers servants constables aud messengers, 
are not well-to-do, iind Imve not recovered from the loss they 
suffered during the l87fi-77 famine. The villAgers who are 
husbandmen, and. more hardworking than the towmipeoplej hafi to 
part with most of their property duriag tho famine. Tliey marry 
either among themselveSj or, if rich and rcspoctahle, amoDg the 
Syedfi or with any of the general clooscs of Musslmans. They are 
Snniiia of the Hanafi achooh They are religions, many of them 
being oireful to say their prayers and to teach their boys to read 
the Kur^n. They send their Imya to learu MarAthi or Kilnaresep and 
some have lately begun to teach their children English. One or 
two have giuned posts as English clerks. 
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Moglials lire fouDil in einiilt Diiinb^ni at Dbirwar and 
of thB larger Musaliiiaa cootres. Tboy ckiTti deeueui from tiin 
Moghals, wlio, during tho sereEiteeath C€m|ury^ cams with the 
Moghal conqnerera of the Deccan ( 1 G 80 - 172 : 1 ). Their home 
ap^ch ia Dec^-Hiaduetdtd^ The men ore either tall or of niiddb 
heighfc, with fair skins and remlar features. ^Fhey shave tho 
head, wear the beard full^ and dress m a headscarf, a ahootder- 
cloth, a long Ccwit^ a ehirt, a wabtcciat^ and a pair of looso tmoaers* 
Tho womea, like tho men, aro etcher tall or of middls height, delicate, 
and fair with foil rsgalar fcatnres. ViLLago or pcMjF townswonitin 
dress in a Hindu robe and bodicei and if rich in the ordinary 
Mnsalmdn petticoat two to five yards of chiot? or silk^ a scarf to 
cover the opper part of tho bodyj and a bodice covering the bach 
and fMtened in a hoot under tho bosom. Though neat and clean 
in th^r habits they noithor add to the family income nor iif 

public. The men add ifirza to their names and the women Hibi 
or lady. Town Moghals are eorvante and mofteeagors and vilbgu 
Moghalfl aro husbaadmoiip Though hardworking sad thrifty they 
are not welUto-dop In religion they are Sannis of the Hanafi zihool, 
and arc said to be religions and carefnl to say their prayers. They 
teach their boys to read the Korfin in Arabic. They marry with 
any of the general clas^. They send their boys to school to leara 
Mai^thi or K^narese. Some have lately begnn to send their boys 
to English schools,, and one of them h a clerk in the nolico 
anpermteodent^a office^ ^ 


Pathana, or Victors, cUiin an Afghan origin. The men add 
Kh4a or chief and the womon Bibi or Indy to their dames Thoir 
home speech la Deecan-HindtiatAii;, The meo are either tal] or of 
middle height, strodg and dark or oliFe-skinDcd. They shave the 
head, w^r the l^rd fpll, and dross in a Mar^tha tarban, a coat a 
a tighl^fitting jacket, and a pair of tight trcuseni or a waist- 

Sl ;.d "■*** drcaaia thflHmda 

robe Md bodira, bat, oicept the old or poor, do not appear in public 
nor add to the family mcomc. Thoy ara neat dean and^11-behaved 
The townsmen are rorTaats mesaongers and oonstahJea, and tho 
Tillagers are landholders. ITioagh hardworking and thrifty Bome 

liqoor, and are dfop in debt TM 
suffered severely danng the 1376-77 famine, manj ofthemhaviS 
had to s^l] ovou their houses. They marry with anv nf f ha ^ 

of Musalm/ins. la religioo^the7?ra SpaZ Jf Z 
school, and aom^f them are said to bo religious and careful ^ 
their prayera. They ^h their hoya MarSbi and 

in a few recent caBos, English, bat ao far education has n^' ' 
any of them to a high portion. -^uacution Has not raised 

Of the five classes who belong to tho general body of Ifosalm^na - 

Attars, or P^aiera, are local converts frtmi tho Hind™ ^l,,« 
the sama Murne, Thny arc found m small numbers in ilSfFa 

mWe Wight 
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wear tho beard full, and dre^ id a Marntbu tui^buji or a headscarf, 
a tight jacket, and a pair of tight irou^t^ op a wnJstcIotli, The 
wemoEij who are like the men ia facOi wear the Hindu robe and 
bodice. Thej ate neat and cIouq in their habits, do not add to 
the family mconiOj and escept the old do not appear in public^ The 
Tneii are neat^ clean, hardw'Crkingj and thrifty, but, on account of 
the fallen state of their trade, am seldom well-to-do. During am! 
after the 187 Sj famine many moved to other districta lu aearcb of 
work. Thaychiefij sell cosmetics, dentrifice, redpowder, incense, 
and hair-nil scented with rose and jossaniin. During tho HuAarrnui- 
they ndd to their stock cotton-thread garlands or jeAiiiV of many 
eolonrs, w'hich both Hindus and Mu!S£ilmnDS wear during the last 
live days of the holy season- Their trade ia dull and they do not 
make more th an 1 a to 2#. (Re.^ | -1) a day at ordinary times^ or 2^f. to 
10#. {Ral-5) during the five Afn/mrram days. Though oominally 
ft distinct body, their custnn^ do not differ from those of orditiajfy^ 
Mnsalmdna. They havo no headman other than the kdzL They 
marry either among tliamHelves or with any of the regular Mosalmana 
and obey and respect tho kdzi* They are Sunnis of the Hanaff 
achool and are not particular in saying their prayers- They try to 
give thoir boys some schooUng. Besides as per In mens some earn 
their living as servants and messengoTH. 

B6dar8 found in one or two families as inesaeogors at Dhdrw^r 
are imndgrnnts from Mnisur* They are said to have been converted 
from the hill tribe of Bay dams or Bedars, by Haidar Ali Khdn 
O703-17S2), from whom they have taken the title of Khdn. Both 
Haidar and Tipu had great trnst in their Baidor troops,^ They are 
believed t-o havocome to Dlidnvdr with General Wellesley s anuy 
in 1803- Among thcmselTea they speak HinductAni and with 
hfindus Kdnareso. The men arc tall, strong, well made, and either 
black or brown-skinned. The men shave the head, wear the beard 
full, and dross in a torban or a headscarf, a cout^ a shirt, a tight 
jjvcket,^ and a pair of tight tronserSi The women, who are like the 
men in face,, dross in a chinta petticoat two to four yards long, and 
cover tho npper part of tho body with a scarf and a bodice covering 
the bock, and the ends tied in a knot under the bosom. They do- 
no t appear ia public nor add to the family incomej hnt are neat 
and clean in their babit-s. The men are messengers and coiiitableSp 
I, and, though hardworking and thrifty, are badly off. They do not 

I forra n separate coranmnity, and do not tliffer in. their lununers 
or oostoma from ordinary MusbIujjLhs, and marry oraong any of 
the ordinary Musnlimlii communities. They nne Snnnifi of the 
KanaE school, and arc religions and careful to say their prayers. 
They send their children to school nud teach them MarAtlii and 
Kdnarese. None have risen to any high position, 

A Bangarha'r&'Si or Bangle-sellers, a branch of Manyirs^ are like 
1 them descended from local KasAr converts, who ore said to have 
^embraced Isl^ dnring the time of Aurangsab (1686-1707). 
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1 hey found id small nnmbera over alniost the whole distrfet, 
ihoy do not differ from Manydra in look dress or speeoh. The 
women dress m the Hindu rebo and bodice, appear in ppblic, and 
help m their work. Beth meo and women are neat and 

lU: 1. f and sell Chinese glass bangles which 

^ey buy from wholesale Yarn dealers who bring them from Bombay 
Una dozen bangles they make lid. to 3 d. ( 1-2 oa.) and their 
arerage daily sales are about three do.on, leaving an average profit 
of 4 id. to M. p -6 Bs.J, They sell both to Hindus and M^^na, 
^motimra in shops aometimes aa peddlers at fairs or from house to 
house. \Vheo tho men are away the women generally sit in the 
ahops atid sell. In manners and custom e they do not^differ from 
^nary Milsalmhns, a^ marry either ameng thomselvea or with 
repilar MasdiMna. They have no separate headman and in 

* kT or carefnl to say their prayers. They 

W to li^ Mardthi or KanJese. None 

know English, and none have nsen to any high position. 

Kala'igars, or^nnera, local converts of mixed Hindn classes are 
r'^’ 7 ™ tlmenghent the district They spell Sr 
™ t if Umirese or Marithi with <Ers. The 

ShlvB^iI^l ^ ^ height snd dark or olite-skinned. They 

'•1 white cottoi, 
a shirt, a rtght-fittiag jacket, and a pair of tight 

pf'^^^eawho are of miSle hei^t, 
foU regular features dress fa ^ 

add tn thA f I * none appear in public or 

add to the fatndy income. The men when at work^n dirty bift as 

va?T T’te men tin the copper aJd ^a 

fsTti F»o^. alter the 

Hiadu^^dra -makers, era the deacendnuts ol loaal 

ot'Tk/s.^rd^Ir ? ■ 

H.'adae«.i f.d aer^ei kITS 
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are of culddle toigUt anti dark or brown-skin oed. Thej abave tlie 
head^ wear the beard fuIJ^ and dress in a Mar&tha turban, a shirty a 
tight jacket^ and a vraistclotli. The women who are like tihe men in 
face aresa in the Hindu robe and bodice^ appear in piibUc, and help 
the men in their work. Both men and women are neat and clean 
in their ways. Chinese competition has forced the Matijiira to give 
up their old craft of glase and was bangle^making. They have 
become petty shopkeepers and dealers in hardware and miscellane¬ 
ous articles. They sell iron pots and dishes, which they btiy from 
wandering Gbis^dis and sell at a high proBt. They bay cotton 
and coir mpes from Kanjars whom they pay in grain or in cash. 
Besides ironware they sell mirrora, sewing thread, pms^ locks, and 
English match boxes^ Some have shops and others go as peddlers 
with a peck to weekly markets and through neighboaring villages. 
They are haxdworking, thrifty* and sober^ and some are well-to-do 
and able to aave. Thongh they form a bnioch of the hangarhdr&s 
or hangle-sellBre, they are a distinct classj settling their disputes 
among themselveB by holding ca^te meetioga with a headman 
of their own, chosen from the richest familieSj and empowered 
to fine any one who breaks their rules. They marry either among 
themselves or with any of the ordinary clasdeaoE Musa]mins. 
They are Sunnis of the HauuE acbool but arc seldom religious or 
careful to say their prayers. They are careful to give some education 
to their boja, but none have risen to any high position. 

Of tho twenty-hve separate com muni tiea the seven of outeide 
origin include five of traders Bohor^, Lubboys, Mchmans, Mtikeris, 
and Saudagars, one of craftsmen Ouo-Ka^bs or beef butchers^ 
and one of servants or laboured Kdkars or grass-cutters« 

BoBora^St probably from the Gujanib iX^lisravu to trado^ immi- 
^□tsfrom GujarAt, are found in small numbers in Dlidrw^lr city, 
Tboy aoem to be of part Hindu part Arab and Persian origin. Id 
religion they belong to the lamdifi branch of Shida and follow the 
Mullah Sfibib* thuir high priest who lives at Snrat, They are believed 
to have come to DhArwiirfroin Bombay and the Nizamis count ry about 
sixty years ago- Among themselves they speak GujarAti, and with 
others Mardthi or Ilindustdni. Thoy are t 4 ill or of middle height^ 
delicate, and light brown in colour. 'Fhe men shave thn bead und 
wear the beard foil. They dress in-doors in a skull cap and out of 
doors in a tightly wound white turban, a long coat falliDg to the 
knee, a shirty a tight-fitting fucketp and a pair of loose trousers. 
Thnir women, who like thn men are uither tall or of middle size, are 
delicate* cither wheat or brown in colour, and regular featured. They 
do not appear in public. They wear a headscarf or odna, a backless 
bodice and a gown or petticoat called lahmfja, of three 

or four yoj-ds of chintz or silk. On going out thoy add a long elcak 
called burkha which eovers the whole body from head to foot, leaving 
a gauze opening for the eyes. ITiey do not add to the family 
income, but are cleanr<iaiet, and thrifty. Bohor^is deal in English 
hardware, in piecegoods, and in groceries. Some have agents in 
Bombay, Poona, and Belgaom, who supply them with all the articles 
in which they deal. They sell to Europeans, MusalmaiiB, and Hindus 
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iki]J an? liardworkiug. thrifty, aiad sober. A3 a elaas they am 
w^ILto-do add have B good name for fair dealfng. They form s 
Krparate community* marry only aTBong theinsolFra, and hairo their 
dtsipiik>a settled by the deputy of the Surat MalMh Sahib whose 
lioad-qnartcrs are at Haidanibad. lliey are lamiLili SliiAs of the 
iMndj; sect- I'hey ikre earefol to aay iheir prayers either in thoir 
own lion sea or gardens or at the hon^ of the riehest man among 
them who apart one of hia roenns as a ch&peL They have no 
nioBtinya of their own and do not attend the Stirmi mosques. They 
treat the deputy iMoHdh withmtmh reaoect, atrd are regular in pnyiug 
tbflir ceatribations to the Miilitth Sihib at Sarat. The chief points of 
iliffereuDo between their beliefs and practices and those of regal nr 

Muaalni^ijs are that they pay Hpecbl dcirotioa to Ali and his sons 
J las^ian and Ifasftaiii, and to their high priest the Mullah SAhib of 
Snmt; that they attach special importance to cLmauidaion \ t\mt 
they reject the three KalipLip Abti Haknr Sidik, Umarj and Uamiin ; 
that ot death a prayer for pity on the soul and Ijody of the dead iJ 
laid in the dead man^s hBud; and that they on no account oithor 
^t or drink from Hindus. They t^cb their cliildreu to read the 
KurAu and enough Mardtbi or Gujarriti to keep acconnu. None 
leain Logltsl]. They follow no culling but trade^ and on the Tvhoie 
are a riBiug cIeu@. 


Labbeys, or immigrants from the [Nfalabiir coast, though not per¬ 
manent BCttJcrs are fonnd in auiall numbers in aome of the hww to wns 
rhey are dcs^nded from the Pereiani Amb^ and Abyssinian settlers 
in whose hands the foreign trade of Western India was centered for 
several centuries Iwfore the est^blisliment of Portuguese aupremacy 
ii“’ ° i ^ Amon g themsBlTcs they speak And or Malaydbin and 
HIndustAtu with others. The men aro tall strong and well made, 
and ^rk oUve-skinn ed. Jniey shave the bead, wear long th in beards, 
and d^sa m a skull caper looso cliiotK headscarf, a long shirt fall ioir 
^mmt to the knees* a coat or a i^matcoat, and a ebinti waistilotl 
or Inngv failing to the ankle. Their habits aro neat and clean, 
limy do not bmig tbeir women to BhArwdr, and seldom stay moro 
I hail a year m the district. They gather & stock of skins and leather 
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from tlie local btiteltcra and send them pnjficrved in aalt to Bombay 
or Madras timneries. They are hardworking* *, thrifty, and genotaliy 
well-to-do- Tboj forni a eepamto commiinitj and nevar marry any 
local Musiilman women. They are Sunnis of the Shafai school and 
are said to be roli^aua and careful to my their prayer^. On tho 
wiiole they are a rising ctas^ 

Mehm^LUSp properly or BeliOTera, immigmoto from 

Cutdi and Gujarat are found in small aumbera in Dbin^'Ar city 
They are the descendant of GojarAt and Cutoh Hindu KAebit and 
Lohjiinis who were conyerted to IsMra by Pir Ynaaf-nd-^in an Arab 
missionary m 1422, ITiey are said to have romO with the 
Hritisb troops franj Poona to DhArwAr soon after the bemiiniug of 
British riije in 1S18. They Bpeak Cutohi among themaelyes und 
HindustAni with otbera. Tbe men are strong w^^made and fair. 
They shave the head* wear the beard full and long^ and dmss 
in ft Gne cotton or silk headscarf^ a eoat^ a bug shirt falling to 
the knecj a waistcoaU and loose trousers. Tlie women are tall or of 
middle height with fair skiuSj arched ejehrowa^ large eyosj straight 
nose, and full rounded liniba- They dress in a long shirt falling 
almost to the ankle, a headscarf, and a pair of loose tronsors rather 
tight at the ankles, Kxcept when old they w^ear a backless bodice 
sleeves- The whole of their dress is almoRi always 
of silk. They are neat and clean in their droas, are careful not to 
appear 10 public, and except by akilfttl housekeeping add nothing 
to the hiniily tneeme. The men deni in Englbh hardware and piece- 
goods, 'fhey are hardworking thrifty sober and welbto-do, and 
have n good nanie for fair doaLiug. They many among thcnisolres 
only and form a separate commimityp but without any special organi¬ 
st ion and with no iiepnratc headman. They respect the regular 
kazt and call him to conduct their marriage and funoral ceremonies^ 
Except that daughters have no share in ancestral property, their 
rules and ctistoma do not differ from those of ordinary SlusalmAns- 
'fhey are Sunnis of the HanaG Bcboat and are said to bn religious 
and careful to &ay their prayers. They sand their boys to school to 
barn hlarAthij and they teach them GujarAti at home but none know 
English. They take to no colling but trade, and on the whole are 
a rising class. 

- J^niers, aro foimd about 200 strong in DhilrwAr 

to be the descendants of l^iuAni or BanjAri 
llmdua who were couverted to IslAm by Tipu of Maisur. They aro 
Wieved to Lave tomo from Maisur in 1803 as sutticrs to General 
‘Jr - thomselveB they speojk HindusMnh ami 

Mardthi or Kimireso with others- The men ate rail or of middle 
height^ strong, and dark or olive-skin ued. They shave the head nnil 
w'ear the beard fulL TTiey dress in a turban or a headscarf, a coat. 
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• » ■ complaint before the kin^ tbel a man of riee l/rcHuht from e LejnAni bold thirty 
"7* Tho rice wu vriuhed before the SulUn anil waa fwiud to bo 
„ 'It, Tlie Uundni wu ^led and wci^Jiu the gFain ehowod that it wu forty ac™, 
lie did tms Uy tome jdci|fh E of hAJul KEhl niUini khIa eflaf««4cd. ThMl tMKmLc raicHt 
Ni cn their thcni, TipU orJcftiJ that I^njiiii MujbJiujuu ihguld hcncc- 

larwnid be cntlod Mukciu or deoicra.^ 
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a aiit-t, a tigblhfil.t.ing- jacket, and tight trouscia. The womeD, who 
arc Lkc tho men m face, dress in tho Hindu robe aud bodice, and, 
except theold, neither appear in public uor add to thcfiimilj income. 
iJoEli men and women are neat and clean in their ways. Mckeris 
are gnin-seU^ and grocers. Though bardworkiug they are food 
of bquor, and ^ thrifty and well.to*ao. Their name is a bye-word 
for cheating. They marry among themsdres only, form a separate 
community, and settle their disputes at class meetings hent^ br 
a cA«K^*«rt or headmau who belongs to one of the richest families. 
W ith tho approral of the majority of the caatomen the headman 
am 6ne any one who broaks.their riilea They respect the h'm and 
ask him to conduct their marriage and funeral services. They 
are Snunis of tlio Hanah school, but are not religions or careful ta 

t«ich them 

eit^finJde English. They follow no pursuit 

“*■ Tradera, are said to repicscut the 

riSr'ifinm'’ “Th traded witJi Wwlem India 

lhtW-1600) They are immigrants from Afaiaar and Madias and 

BritSt ““T » the beginning of 

Bntwh rule. Tlioy speak UiudosUlni among themwlvcs \nd 

MarAthi or Kdnar^e w,th others. Their appe^uco seems to show 
a strong strain ot foreign blood. The men are generally t^| 
and weU mode, wheat or brown coloured, with largo cyos and 

wrarfull beards. aS ^ress in 
to lu to t™Ucarf- B long white cotton cost, a shirt foiling 

.i.H S; “is 

Sii,’ 

formerly well.tO'do. They sulfcnHl bcva and were 

to mo op toilcaiKl toko to booUndflor wrjira. 

of the H^Qiifi school md are said to be %erv rf^Kcrinno ^ ^ Sanois 
their prayers. Thor teach thoir child i ^ ^^arefiil to 

^bicand scad themV school to iLm Martin t Sit" 

They nmrry among themselves only and form n fi™." ^ 

but have no special orgaoiaatjon and L T community 

respect the regular idsi and in their munaors unA a 'J'hcy 

from ordinary Musalmdns, Kone have rfserL 

an^on the whole they a„> falling in numWanX^JiJS'n^ poajtlQi], 

anm£.S^b ‘fceShem""'* 

have come from .Afghanistan with Ah™*^ j ^ 

I'W 1717. Aftor^AhmaSha'^; 

Moj,o»„„jto Mi. i«diog,boia..r.‘„;“„,'^«t 
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ling tUmugli ths Xorth-Wcgt PtovincDs, Oujafiit, one] other diatrirts 
found thoir way to HaiJar Ali of Msiiaur. They aie ^id to liavo 
come to DMrw^r id 180;^ m c&mp foliowora to Genoml Wellesloj'fl 
amiy, TUoiF home-^poocli is a mixtitro of roagh EindusLani, Siilvi, 
Gtijanttj, aad Maiiitlij. The ineii are ta.t! stroog well-iuade aad 
dark. They ahave the head, wear henrds, and dress in a Hinda 
turban, a shirtp a tigbt^fittiag Jacket, and a waiatclotli. Their 
wojnes^ wliQ are like the moo in faeoj wear the Hiada robe and 
bodice^ appear m public, and add to the family meome. Both 
men and women are dirty and untidy in their habits. The nieo 
are serraDta, messengers, and horsekeepars enmiug IQ 9 to 20#, 
■(Es. 5-10) a n^onfchj and the women make a liyiag by selling 
heaillonds of gmiis and fuel* Thongh hardworking they are 
generally fond of dHulc and are bsdly offi. They marrv among 
theinselyes only and have a well orgivois^d comraDoity "^Bettling 
their disputes at class meetings under a headman or jamdddr 
who belongs to one of the richest families, and, with the conenrrence 
of the majorily^ has power to Bne any 00 s bt^aking their class 
roles. Tho fine fund is spout in caste ainner and drinking parties. 
1 hey respect the kdzi, and in manners and ciistcmg differ ILtilo 
from the rembr MosalmAns. They are SauDia of the Hanafi sobool 
and are Beldom religious or careful to say thoir prayers. They do 
not send their boys to school, and none of them has risen to any 
high positioD. 

Ga'OKasa'bs^jOr Beef Butchers^found in snuillnumbers iuDhdrw^ 
city are said to have come to Dhrirwiir with Genei^ Wellesley 
army iu 1^03. They are found iu most military cautonmeuts iu 
the Deccan and are often attached to certain regiments and move 
with them from one place to another. Some claim decent from 
Afghans and others from Arabs, but the face and fignre of many 
^m to point to a part Abyaainiap origin. Their home speech 
!a a rough Hindustani. The men are tall, strong, welLmnde, and 
dark ^fhey either shave the head or wear the hair falUng below 
the ear and a fnll beard. They dre^ in a turban or headscarf, a 

shirt, a jacket, and a O'f tight tronsers. The women, who 

are like the men in face, dreaa in the Hindu robe and bodice, 
appesr in public, help the men in selliug beef, and, though hard- 
working and thrifty, are proverbially shameleos and quarrelsome. 
Both men and women are dirty and siovetdy in their dresa and hahitSHi 
They sell both cow and buffalo beef, hot buffalo beef is disliked 
and is seldom used. Their customers are Christuins^ Musalm&ns, 
and low caste Hindns^ The chief consumera are low caste 

Hindus ns few MusaltmiDs eat beef. First class beef is sold to 

Europeans at 3d+ the pound (S pounds the rupee) and second class 
beef to Xftisaltndns and others at IJdL the pound (16 pounds the 
rupee). Though hardworking and thrifty they are excessively fond 
of drink, and ore badly off. They mar^ among themselves 
only and form a separate community Hettling socid dispiitos at 
class meetingg under a headman or pd^i7, who, if the majority of 
the caste approve, has power to fine any one who breaks their rules. 
Their manners and customs do not differ from those of ordictary 
Maj^almilns; and they call the h4^i to conduct their marriage and 
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funeral oereinoiiicjL -nioy artj SiinciH of tho Hantifi kIiooI atij aro 

mrefd to say thoir pmyera. They give thoir Iwvs 
no BchcNiiling and take to oo new pursuits, 

mainly of local Hinda 
d^nt, two, Biigbna fruitotors acd TambgJis botol leaf seliora aro 
tmiers; seven, Ganndra masons. Lad Kaaaba butchers, Momias 

iT^r an? ®? cotton cleaners. RaugreB 

Saiknlpra armourers are craftsmeo; seven. BbatvArfa 

1 ^JrBa’ffFa'ns, Gardeners and Fniiterers reoresent 

f'ave been converted 

the time of Anrengaib (a.d, 1086-1707), They are found m liTr^ 
niitnbere over ali^st the wtolo diatricL ^ Among thetnaal!^ 
Dwcan HindnsWni and with others Marathfor KiSnrese 
JkSLZ well-made, and dark or 

f 11 j wear beards either short o»- 

nindqs, in a MarAtba tqrban n tight 
fitting jacket, and a waigtcbtb. The wompn i;n 

.roritor tellor mWla H,Li 'X' S,Sa 'tdS 

reMlar features, wear the Hindu robe and hAr6^f“' ^ * * 

men and women aw rather dirty and untidy. The men iro Rn^rtnn. 
gnrden villages bulging Dotatoes hriniftlA ■ niong 

vegetables and plantains, gnavas, and poiiiogrknato?\hTy se^t” 

M S;: Ms'iirl" 

^h^hlv. ‘theirrSeT Un '^th 

worship and pay vows to Hindq godsend keen M todn^f f 

respect the itdjf and ask him tr>^rtn,i^ * Tv ^ batiTflls, They 

aen'icBi Though in name Simnftt offuneral 

^Idorn religions or oarefal to say thetopnrveU?'’*Tli*‘^^^' *™ 

theip children to school or take to new pSrstote 

vill.gy,. TbrirfoSkt .“‘ “'r'‘ “" ">"”» 

dunng the reign of Aumtigaib, Tbev anenk 

among themselves and MardSi dp Hi^uataoE 

^ tall or of middle height and brewa skinned *Th^' 

head, wear the beard full or short ind J the 

torban, a shirt, a tight-fitting iSS' ^ ^ 

who are of middle height, fdr and wdh f Tho women 

the Hindu rnbe and ’bndti^ * _ th regular featurea^ dress in 
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Gaundis, or Brickloyets, foned iu smaJl numbere over n,» 

^ •».rep™»nt I«,l ITMl b”S. wbotfr.' 

H' j ^ during the reign of Aiirangzib. Thej apeak Dee™^ 
HinduBtini among themselvea and ftfarathi or KAna^esT^fitl, ntW 
The men are tail or of middle height, thin, nU daVfc tL™ !5r 

^ “ waifltcloth, Tho wctinen, who are bte 

the men m feco. dress m the Hindu robe imd h«ir™ J ■ 

public, and odd nothing to the family income. Neither nJ^ 
women are neat or tidy in their habite. They ea^ tW hriL - 
bTOklayors. They suffered greatly darinir the Ififfi 77 f 

^1 „t».ss.' m™;u tbi toil 

cbniflj bj offenijg Hmdw gcjds, keepm^ Hiailu festivals 

luid escbewiDg b«jf, Tliej are Suimia of ths Hunei; 

muic?^ brat ai^ not neiigiona or careful saj tihcir prayers Tl^v ilrt 

tncsJ^^t^ “***" ^“ployment as Bervauts and 

Mutton Butchere, are found in considemhln 

Hilr^TwV ™vf "i' aro said to repres^it 

Amrfn Kasikbs who were converted by Tipn of Maisur (1781?™) 

Doccan Hindiistini and with othe™ 

£ or 7 middle height Sd 

^rk or olive skinned They shave the head and either shaved 
lie^ or wear it short, and dress in a Hindu turban, a tigh(?fittb! 

3h ™;i tiller of middle height and fm> 

with regular featnres dress m the Hindo robe and bodioe ano.^? 
la Aiid lielp the men by selling mqtton. Ip their pe?^B 

and dress both men and women are dirty and untidy. They^re *« 
fl 9S-3I ^ ^ 
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iuat:t«p btitchers and kill botb aheep and guata. They bay the 
animals at £3 (Ka. iO-SO) tbo doswn My Wi Dhaugars, 
1 hej do not keep the aniitmla for inoro than a weokj kililD^ theta 
io hehiQd their lioqses^ ftnd eell the muttoo at 3d to 4id. 

(2 -3 0 #,} the pound, Thqj are hardworking, thrifty^ and aober. and 
flOffle are woll-to-do and able to eave. They marry among themaetyea 
only, and are % separate oommuaity with a yreU organized society 
under an elective h^man called pditL Social diapntes are settled 
according to the omnion of the majority of the meti^and^ with their 
^pna^^ tbo head man fines any loembor who breaks tbe rules, 
iney haye a at^ng Hindu feeling and eschew beaf^ womhip and 
offer vows to Hindu gods, and keep Uiudu festiyals. Hiccept that 
they employ the reimiar Ama to conduct their marrioffa and Lueral 
ten.icffl, they Art Musnlmfins in little more than name. None of 
them know tbe Karan or ever attend the mosque, and they do not 
eat vntb other ili^lnnina They do not sen^ their boys to school 
or mke to any calling except nmttoii selliag. 

Momias, or Weavers, are found in Jorge numbers almost all 

in Hiibll where they are more thaa 
V Hindu Kosblia or SAlio 

the close of the 

reverence the saint with special 

reirerenceaud pay gr^ r«^t to his descendaota The merrare 

w«r the beai^ fall, and dress in a Hindu tnrban/a coat a shirt a 

wBjstelotb. The womea 

3«1 *o,k™ .h7. "tl*"- “ t^tlicrruid 

tSLd Zh cf/', «t ctiAt/for bodices JuA 

«d sell it IS **1^ 'teir own 

»s;zr 

tb.i^ k®“ "J””" ‘"^b* 

prayers. They do not iH'Z+h^ careful to say theip 

il^ina are servants and messen^^ra. scbooling. Some 

klmost all of the imtnbers in 

larger lowaa fhey represent HiuduH of different 
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classes who are said ta have bden converted by Anrang^ib, The 
man are iaLI Of uf middle height, strongs and dark or oliTe^skiuned, 
Tboj share the head^ wear the b{^a^d full, and dreaa la & Hmda 
tari^tip a shirt, a tight jacket^ and a waistdoth^ The wemea^ 
who are either tall or mlddle-sised thin and broTO, wear the 
Hiodu robe and bodice^ and appear in pnbLiCj bat add nothing 
to thefamilj inconid. As a rule both men and women aro clean in 
their babita and tfdr in their dress. They five bj twfating silk 
tassela They buy silk from Hindu mcrcbanta in smaii qaantities 
and make the eitk cords or chains with tasseis caiiGd kardolo# which 
are worn round the waist both by Hindus and ^fusalm^ne. They 
also sell false bair and deck gold and pearl ornaments with silk» 
They earn about Is; (B a day. They hare shops and also go 
about the town wharo they hve and through the neighbouring 
villages in search of work. They are hard workiog thrifty and eobar, 
and some of them are welUto-do and sure. They marry among 
themselves only and form a separate community, bnt have no socid 
organu^ation and no headman except the regular kdsrt. They 
differ from ordinan" Musalmins in offering towb to Hindu gods, 
keeping Hindu festivals, and eflchewing beef. They are Sunnis of 
the Hanafi echool bnt ore not religious or careful to say their 
prayers. They do not send their boys to school or take to any fresh 
ompbyment 

PiDja'ra'Si or Cotton Cleaners and Carders^ arc fonod in smell 
numbers in some of the larger towns. They are said to represent 
Hindu PinjArds who were converted by Aumugsib. They speak 
Deccan^HindnstAm among thomselTiss and Ms^thj or KAnareso 
with others. The men are of middle height aod dark. They 
shave the head, wear the beard either short or fuUj and dress in 
a Hindu turban, a tight-fftting jacket, and a Traistcloth. The 
women are like the men in face. They dress in the Hindu robe and 
bodice^ appear in pubbc,aud help their hnabaudfl in cardiug cotton. 
Neither men nor women are clean or tidy in their habits. They 
curd cotton^ cleaning it to stuff mattreasesj quilts, and pillows, and 
arc paid 6^. to 2t. (Ro. 1" 1) a day, bnt arc often idle for days at a 
time^ The women work at home and the men move about in search 
of work. The decline of band-spinning mined their craft. Though 
hardworking thrifty and sober, from want of work they are always 
poorly clad and badly off- They marry among tbemselves only and 
form a sepaiato and well oi^anized society. They settle social 
disputes by class meetings under a headman or a pdHi^ who, with the 
consent of the majority of the memberSp bis power to fine any one 
breaking their rules. They respect the ik£zft and employ bim to 
conduct their Tnarriage and ftiaeral aervicca. They differ from 
ordinaiy MuaalmAnB by worshipping and offering vows to Hindu 
gods, and eschewing beef. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, 
but are not reUgioue or careful to say tbeir prayers. They do not 
send their children to school. Some have given up cotton carding 
and earn their living as husbandmen sad servants. 

BAUgrOJS, or n^ors, are found in euiaU numbers in same of the 
larger towna They are said to represent Hindus of different castes. 
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who wen; coDverlcd dui-iDg the time of Aarangisib. They speak 
D^an-Eiodustam ainoog themselTcs and Marathi or K/itiiifese 
With others. The mea are tall or of middle height aad dark or 
MiTe’Skinoed. They ahave the head, weer the beard either short or 
Itall, and dress Id a Hindu turban, a waistoost, and a waistelotb. 
The women, who are of middle height thin and brown, wear the 
Mredu Pol» and bodice, appear ia pablic, and help the men in their 
work. Both men and women are neat and cloaa in their habita. 
they rarn their Itrlng w dyere. They are LardworJting thrift? 
and sober, and some of them are welUto^o and able lo save, ThsT 
djeturl»na yarn and silk for weavers, and have constant work 
When bosy they earn 4*, to 6f. (Ra. a - 3J a day, but from 
tl»8 bavo to meet heavy dye-espenaea. In the Musalman ntarrlaga 
s^nfi^Oc^ber to DeooiJiber, and during January and February 
tfle cluef Hindu marriage seMon, and before all grait Hindu and 
MiualmAq Jioiidajs they are specially huey. Thoach fairly off 
they do not rank among the highest tredesnjen. They mnmf 
among thcmimlTffi only, but hare no apecial st^isl organ ination and do 
h^man eice|A the regular MtiaalmAn Mzi, Their inanDf^F^ and 
^iBtoms do not differ from those of ordinary Miisalmam They are 
f ^ religioQ?aud 

.T send their cUdrso to 

^ ™ ^ tte whole they are a rising dJs! 

f’ in small numbers in 

Hbduf It^^or towns. They are said to ropresenl Ghisidi 
Si™ ®nver^ during tho time of Anrangaib. They aptjak 
^^n-HindusWni among themselves and Jlarathi or /anSj 
with otheia, rho moQ are tail or of middle height, thin, and dark 

Si ioifj^tho ja^ikot, and a waistcloth. 

^e women, who are like the men m face, wear the HimJn robe and 

^djce, appear m public, and help the meu in their wort As a 
c^a both men and women are dirty aod untidy in their habita and 
dress- -ntey aharpep apd sometimes mend knives swwdT 
SSS . tools on a small wheel of luran or aaadalone 

Tbeif day s ^earnings vary From 3d, to fid. (2-4 ) hut tkiii 

are 0^0 without work Though hardworkiog Ld th^ifly Siev are 

sober, upd are poorly clad aod scrioiiMd for food ItiLnv^ 
lottSiT^y amtg 

jpprov.. [«M »wtoS„.nTbruklny Ih'till 

do mt with regtilar Masolzuins, but emnlov ‘ 

their marriage and funeral servicaa Tkf^Sj? conduct 
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classes Th_^ apeak Dcocau-Hindusf^at among thomaetyes ami 
W«^thi or Kinarcse irltlj otbergi The men are of middle heisbi 
and^k. They shave llie head, wow the beard foil, and dress m a 
Hindu tttrb^ or » headscarf, a shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a 
^L. I » waktcloth. The womoa who are of 

middle height thm and brown, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, 
appear in public, and help the men in cooking. Both men and 
women are dirty and untidy in their habits. Tbey keep cook-shops, 
take ebgsgomenta for feoats and dinner parties, and servo as hon^ 
cTOks in rich families. Some have EogUsb bakeries, and supply 
the Enropeati population with bread, bisenits, and pastry. Those 
who keep Hnglisb bakeries arc well-to-do; the rest ibougfa hard¬ 
working and thrifty, from their fondness for date-pdm liquor, are 
j^rly clad and much in debt. Their daily eanaings from cook- 
shops are never more than Is. (8 it#.), for a diWr party they get 
Is. to 2ji. (Re i^l) a day, and as house cooks d/t to 12 j. (Rs. 3-6) 
a month with food. They marry among themBelves ooJy and form 
a separate community, but liavc no snecLd organiiatba and headumii, 
except the regular Musalman fafri, whom they respect and call to 
wndoLi their senrice!!. Their manners and customs do not differ 
from those of ordinary Musalmins. They are Snuiiia of the HanaB 
whool and are seldom religious or careful to say their prayers. 
They do not send their children to school ; and on the whole are a 
failing 

Dhobis, or Washermen, are fonnd in small □iimbcre in some of 
tie larger towns. They are said to represent Wl Hindu 
Dhobis i^nvertod liy Tipn of Maianr {1784-1799), They speak 
Hindustani among themse]ve.s and Marathi or Hnntrese with otWa 
TTio men are lall or of middle sii®. dark, and thin. They shave the 
bead, wear the either shorb er foll^ nod dres^t m a Hindu 

t^bau, a waistcoat, and a waistcloth. The woman, who are liko 
the men in faco, dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in 
public, and help the man in washing ckthca Both men and woman 
w dean, but not tidy in thdr dtws. They wash clothes both for 
and natives j European masters, who require the 
Dhobis entire time, pay them £1 to £2 (Rs, 10- SO) a month 
fl^ordiogf to the sits of the famiJj; Hative Eosater^, who genemJLj 
sW the Dhobi’s services with five or six ether families, pay 2s. to 49 . 
(Bs. 1 -2) a moath or Hte. te £1 10s. {Ra. 5-16) a year, with gifts in 
corn and money on helidaya and great occasions. Though hard- 
workiQg and thrifty, as a class they are excessively fend of liqnor 
and are seldom well-to-do or able tc save. They marry ameug them- 

.®f 51’^y ® aep^to and orgaaised society. They settle 

s^al disputes at caste meetings nnder a headman orchandkari chesco 
the oldest members, who, with the apprevsl of the maj'ority, can 
ueany one breaking caste rnle. They call the regular kdsi to ooudncL 
their marriage and funeral services. They differ from ordinaiy 
Moaalmans in eecbcwiDg beef, worshipping and effering vows to 
Hindu gods, and keeping Hindu festivals. fJnder no circatoetances 
do cat witb tho i:Bgii]ar MusalraAQig, Tbey are SEicmis iii 
but care little for the faith, Ttej do not sead tbeir 

cbildrea to sebooi and take to no new pnrsuitfi. 
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Haja'mSi or Borbe^j are found in siua!] iinmber$ m some of the 
larger towns. They are said to repreaont local Hindu Hajams and 
to have been converted by Tipn of Maiaur. They speak Deccan- 
Hindii^tinz among thoniaolvea and Marathi or K^nareso withotliara. 
The men are tall ot of middle beigbt and dark or oliTe^aHnnad, They 
sbave the hGad> wear the beard foil or short, and dress in a Hindn 
tnrban^ a ahirt^ and a waistcloth. The women, who are like the 
men in facOj wear the Eindu robe and bodice^ appear in public^ 
and add nothing to the family income. Both men and women 
are dirty and untidy. Barbers earn thoir living either by shaving 
chance customers or as house servants. In towns they get Ijif. 
(I a.) for abaving a man's headj and in lansilles wire three 
or four male mmnbere they are paid U. to 2#. (Ro. i-1) a month 
or 6f. to 12f. (BcuS-G) ft jeaTj with occasional presents in money 
and corn. Village barbere are paid entirely in grain. The quantity 
vanes from 2011 to 400 pounds {o-10 fnnfu) worth £1 to £l lOtf, 
(Rs. 10-15) in addition to ocOiBbiinl gifts on ceremonies and 
festivals. Thongh hardworking and thrifty they are not Sober, and 
are generally poorly clad and scrimped for food. They many 
among themselves only^ form a separate community, but hare no 
specim organfratlon and no boadman to sotile their disputes except 
the regular whom they follow iu eve^ respecL They are 
Sunnis of the Hannfi school^ but are not religious or careful to say 
their prayers. They do not send their boya to school and on the 
whole are a hilling class. 

Halalkhors, Or Scsren^ierB, ar$ found tn smalL nnmbera in tlie 
townofBbArwdi'. They axeaaid to represent Hindu Bhnngis oonrerted 
by Tipa of Molsnr, According to another account their former home 
wasin Sholfipup. They speak either Hindostfini or Onarew. The 
men are of middle height and dark. They shave either the whole 
head or half of the he^, wear the beard fell or short, and dreaa in a 
skullcap or turban, a waistcoat, and a waistcloth. 11 o womoa, who 
^ Uite the mea in fece. wear the Hindu robe and bodice, apprar 
lU public, and help the men, IS'either aien nor women are tidy or 
clean. They work as scaTengers and nighteoQ men, and are paid 
6f. to 10s, (Its. 6 -• S) a month. The women work na hard and 
earn as mcofi as the men, ^ Though hardworking and well paid they 
are excesBiTely fond of drink, are alwayH iu rags, and never save. 
They form a separate conununity and have a well organized society. 
They settle eodaJ diapntoa at clnas meetings under a mehiar or 
headman chosen from tho oldest membere. If the majority approve 
the headman may fine any one who breaks caste rules. The money 
raised by fines is Spent in drinking and dinnerparties. They are 
Sunnis of tho Hanafi school, but are Mnaalmdos in name only 
Except that they are circumciaod and are married and buried b? 
tho they know almost nothing of the faith. They do not 
send their children to school, and none hare risen to any bieh 
position. ' ® 

Ka^a^, orTonlterors, are found in araall numbers threnghont 
the distric^. They ore said to represent Hindu Kanjare 
wnvertod by Haidar Ali of Maisur, They apeak Decean- 
Hindustim among themselves and Martthi or Kiinarese with others. 
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The meii are tall or of miilJle knight thin and dark. They share 
the head> wear the boortl follj and dntfsa in a Hindu turbaUj awnisU 
coat, and a waistcloth. The wonica, who are like the mep in face, 
dresa in the Hindu roboaud bodice^ appear in pnbliOj and add to 
the fauuLy mcome. Both men and women are dirtj and nntidj in 
their babitflp and do not bear n good name for honesty. The men 
work aa serrants and labourers, and both men and wamep gather 
fnel, rear heps, sell egga, and twist hemp ropea. They Pinke 12^, 
£l 4ff, (Ra b-12} a months Though hardworkipg they are 
exeessirely fond of liquor and are always poor and in rags. They 
Piarry among themselres and foirn ao organisced society with a 
headman of their own, who, with the eonctirreoco of the majority, 
can fine any one who brealu their oaate rules. They differ from 
other Mnsalrniina in worshipping and offering Towa to Hindu gods 
and keeping Hindu festinh. They are Suaois of the Hanaff ouhool 
in bttle more than name, and are neither religious nor carefiil to say 
their prayers. Except in their marri,^ and bineml (^remouiee, 
they do not employ or obey the fcdsi. They dp not send their hoys 
to school, and aone of them has risen to any high poaition. 

Fakha'Iia, or ^V"atermea,&re found in small uumhersin Dhdrwdr 
town. They are said to ropreseut local Hindu PakkiJis who 
were converted by Haidar Ali of Maisur. They apoak Deccan- 
Hindustdni among themselvea and K^nsrese with others. The 
men are of middle height and darfc-skiiined. They shave either half 
or the whole of the headp and wear the beard shoi^ or shotve it. Some 
put a large gold ear-ring in the right ear, and dress in a Mar4tha 
turban, a waistcoat, and a waistcbtb, or a pair of tight and short 
trousers. The women, who are like the men in face, wear the 
Hindu robe and bodice, appear in pnhlie, and help the men in 
carding water* Both men and women are rather neat and dean in 
their habita. They carry water in leather bags on bullook hack. 
They are chiefly employed by Europeans and by the Dhlrwhr 
municipality, 1’hey have their own bollocks and work for several 
families getting 10^* to £1 (Rs*o-10)a month from each. They 
supply Musalmdiis and others at daily wages varying from 4|il. to Is, 
(;f-d as*] from sevend families. Their average monthly income 
from one bullock varies from £l lOs. to £2 (Ra. 15 -20)/ Though 
hardworking they ore excessively fond of drink and are generally in 
debt* They marry among themselves only, and form an orgonmed 
society with a headman chosen from the oldest and richest 
members of their castcj who, with the approval of the majority, haa 
power to fine any ons who brcOiks their caste rules; the fine hind 
IS spent in dinner and drinking parties* They have a strong Hindn 
feeling, keeping Hindu festivalsj worshipping Hindu gods, and 
eachewing booh They obey the Aciii and employ him to conduct 
their marriage and funeral services. They are Sunnis of the H atmii 
achooh but are not religious or careful to say their pmyora* They 
do not send their boys to school nr taka to new pursuits. 

Pendlta'ra's, perhaps originally grass cutters from pendhm a 
aheaf, arc found: in Hmall num^rs iu Dh&rwilr and Hnbli, They are 
believed to represent local converts of mixed Hindu cUs$eS| who 
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&w paid t^i liflve Toltiutai-ily embrtke^d Islini toward^ ihf* dose of 
the dj^hteeotb centurv-^ Tbej are wiid to have tioru& to Dfa^rwar 
from MaLaur na camp "followers to Muoro^s troops ip Ttiey 

apeak a rougb BiDduHtaiii with a mixture of Marathi nnd Mdlvi. 
Tlie men are tall alrong well-made and dark^ They shave the head, 
wear the l>eard fuUj aud liress in a Hindu turbup, a tight-fittiag 
jacket, and a waistclotb. The woineUj who are like the men iu 
face, wear the Hindu robe and bodice^ appear in publiCp and add 
to the family income. With a few exceptions both men and women 
are dirty and untidy^ The men earn a living aa servants 
mesaengers and ^dy-kcepers, makiDg 12^. to £1 (Rs. 6 - Id) a month. 
The women gatner and bring to market headloads of fuel and 
grass making Sch to dd. (2 - 4a»,) a day. Though hardworking, they 
are much given to drink and to the use of Intoxicating dregs. 
Except one or two rich and well-to-do families^ all are poorly olad 
and badly off. They marry among themselves only and they form 
a w'cU orMiiiaed body^ They settle aocial disputes at caste meetings 
under a hetidmaii called or j^mddar^ chosen from their 

oldest and richest families^ who, if the majority approves, can punish 
any one breaking ^te rules. They differ from ordinaTy 
MuBolm^na in eschewing beef, in keeping Hindu fe^tivalg^ and in 
worshipping Eindii gods. They nre i^unnis of the Hnnad school, 
and some of late have begun to tnake a little progress in their 
faithp reading the Kuntn and attending the mosque. Through 
the exertion of an Arabic mid Peraiiin scholar of their own 
community many have began to teach their boys the KurAn and 
Urdu, and also send them to Government schools to learn Kinarese 
and MarAthi. Nona have risen to any high position. 

The two claaees of Musidona or Players are the Knabans or dancing 
girls and the TAschis or kettie-d rummers. 

K^sbniiBor Nsikn^tiS^ Dancing Girls and Conrfezauaj nre found 
in small numbers in DbdrwAr, Hubli^ and S&vanur. They are aald to 
represent locwo woman of mixed Hindu clasps who became MnealmAns 
on living or on being turned cot of their caste. They speak 
Hindustani, MarAthi, or Kinarese. In-doore or when they go to sing 
thev wear the Hindu robe and bodice. When they dance some rich and 
skilful Mrformers put on a gown caUed of muslin or gauze 

dyed red blue or orange, and trimmed with tinsel lacc, with a short waist, 
long straight sleeves, and skirts that reach a little below the knec^ 
a shawl or teh covering the hmd hajnging down tha shoulders and 
wrapped round the body, and a pair of tight satin trousere. All 
wear Deccan slippers. Their nsual oruunrents are n necklace' 
pendants or earrings, bangles, and loose bell anklets known aa kadas. 
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Utitl bJI luptivttfl. Th«y marchtiU About rariunnje Nortlii?ii Indio. 
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Though sloven tj duriog the earlj part of the day, townrda evening 
they wash and deck thecuselves with omameats und rich niethes aad 
sit on the threshold waittiig visitorB. They cam their Uviug by 
dancing, singings and proetitution. Of late years, according to the 
general belief because of the looser morals of private women^ the 
aancing girls have not prospered. Many are in debt and many go to 
steep without knowing wliere to-morrow^a breakfast is to come from. 
As a class they are crafty and faithless, fond of pleasure and much 
given to intoxication and rntrigne. They are ^Sunnis in little 
more than name. They have little knowledge of their religion, and 
except that their boys are circttmcLsed and that they themselves are 
bnri^ with Musalman rites^ they have nothing to do with the ^dri. 
Their girls arg brought up to dance and sing. Their sons do not 
play for them and thair sons* wives do not dance or sing. Most adopt 
yoang girls from poor parents paying their parents cither a lump 
sum or a yearly allowance. They lortd a separate comniiinity with a 
head adiian who holds a high place among them. They eschew 
beef and worship and offer vows to Hindu gods. Some of their 
boya are taught Mardthi and Kinaneae^ bnt none have risen to any 
high position. 

Ta'Bchia, or Ketlle-drommers^are found: in small nnmbeTa in some 
of the larger towns. They are said to represent Hindu Tdsebis 
converted by Anrangzib. They speak HindnstAni among themselves 
and Mardthi or KAnarese with others. The men are of middle height 
and dark. They shave the hcad^ wear the beard short or full, end 
dress in a MarAtha turban^ a tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. 
The women who are like the men in facCp wear the Hiodd robe and 
bodice, and appear in public, but add nothing to the family income. 
They are clean in their habits and neat in their drsas^ They beat 
kettle dmms dnring merriago and other coremontes both for 
Hindna and Mai^ImAns^ and are busy except during the raina 
For a four days^ marriage, besides two tneals a dayj they are paid 
6d. to Is. (4-8 fljf*)a day in cash^ Haring the eight busij months their 
wages average to £6 (Ra. SO - 60)* Though hardworking thrifty 
and aobaFp they are badly off and take to new purBuita^ '^ey 
marry among ihomselveV only and form a eeparaic and organized 
comizinnity, settli ng sock! d Upntes at class moo tings under a head¬ 
man chosen from the oldest members, who, if the majority approve, 
is empowered to fine any one hreakiug their class niles. They 
differ from ordinary Musalmilns by eacbewing beef and keeping 
Hindu festivals. At the same time they obey the frdri and call 
him to conduct their ceremonies. They are Sunnis of the Hauafi 
sohooh but are seldom religious or careful to say their prayers. 
They do not send their boys to school. Besides as kettle-dmiumera 
Bomo earn their living as "husbandmen^ servantSj and messengers. 
None have risen to any high position. 

ChristianSi numbering about 2 S56 or 0 96 per cent of the dis¬ 
trict population^ idclode three mein divisions, Europeanaj Eurosians, 
and Natives. Of these Europeans numbered 7D (42 males and 37 
females)^ Eurptsinns 73 (33 males and +0 females), and Native 
Christiana 2204 (ll2G males and 1078 femalea). Native Christiana 
are divided into two classes, Protestants and Homan Catholics. 
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Native Protestftnfc Ctriatmtis are louud chiefly in Dli^rwArp 
Gad&gj Hubli^ They bre ccmTerta made by loissionarics 
beloaging to the Basel Evangelical Mission which bega^i work in 
183S^. Ifeforo their oonveraion Tuo&t Protostant Native Christians 
belonged to the Ling4yat, Knmharj Dev^ng^ SAli* Badige^ 
Agasalam^ and Holaya or Mhfir castes. They ^ve no diviBiens 
and thnj eat together and mtemmiry. They are short, dark^ 
and muacdlar. The home tongue of some is K^nareso, of some 
Tamilj and of a few Tain. They live in one-storeyed konsea with 
flat or tile roofs. Their daily food is rice or Indian millet breads 
pnlsej vegetables, and animal food^ and their holiday dishes are sweet 
cakes made of wheat floor, ptilse^ imd aiigar^ The men. drosa either 
in a waistclcth or trousers^ a short or long coat^ and a headsem^ ^ 
and the women in a robe and bodice without phasing the skirt of the 
robe back between the feet^ Some of them are hnahandmen, some 
artbans^ some misfcionaries and catechists^ and some weavers and 
dyers, A family of flve spends L2a. to £1 10«, (Ks. 6-15) a month 
on food. Their ritual is a mi^tnre of the rites of tbs Eeformed 
Church cj Switzerland and of the Lutheran Church of Wurthenbnrg^ 
Sunday is kept ss a day of reel and religions exercise. Their 
holidays are Christmas, Good Friday^ Easter Sunday^ AsoeEision Dav, 
and Pentecost. On Sundays and on close holidays they attend 
church in the morning and evening when service in hold in Kdoaresn, 
Every year they celebrate the anniversaries of the establishment of 
the local and district missions. Their only religions ceremonies are 
baptism and confirmation. Baptism is performed both on infants 
and ou adult converts; eacramont of couhrmation is administered 


only when a person b well-grounded in the knowledge of the 
scriptures. On tho occasion of the baptism of their children 
aspecinUy of their first^bom, those who can afford it^ feast their 
friends and relations. Girls are married after thirteen and boys 
after sixteen. Three months before a wedding the parties give 
notice to the pastor of their intention to marry. On the day fixed 
for the wedding the brido and bridegroom;, decently dressed and 
aooompaiiied by friends and relations^ go to the chnrch where they 
are married by the pastor. On their return from the chnrelj the 
whole Protestant community of the village or one or two members 
from each house are feasted, and the bride and bridegmom 
are presented with clothes or ornaments by their friends and relational 
of misconduct are enquired into and ptiuished by the pastors 
on the evidence of tho members of the congregation. They send 
them boys and girls to schools kept by the missionarios, where 
™dmg, writing, arithmetic, geography, and history are tauu-ht 
They appear to be a rising class. ” ' 

Native Oatholic Chradana may be divide<3 ioto three classes; 
Konkaai or W Chnstums, Kfinarofto or local eonverts, and Tamil 
w Madr^i Chnshans. The home tooMo of the Gc* Christians is 

converts KAoareae. 

Sfl Konkamseat together hat do not intemarry, 

while the kdaarese or local convorUi neither eat oor marry with tho 
Xoiianja or the Madina With a few eiceptioos the Konkaais 
are fair and middle-^ized with well-cut features, the local converts 
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are sLort and dark^ and tlie Madr^sig are still darker arid shorter. 
The Konkanls and MadrisU live m one^atoreyed tile-roofed houaea 
with walk of brick and mud, and the Kinarese liveia ope-etoroyed 
houaea with flat roofs. Their daily food is rice, pidse^ Indian 
millet^ breads and flesh. AU drink liqoor and eat pork and bcefp 
ejicept the X&nareae Ghristiana who object to eating beef. The 
Konkanimen dresa in a pair of tronsers, a short coat, boola, and 
a batj Biftdniai men in a waiatdoth, a long asat^ ft headscarf^ and 
fthoes^ and KAnares© men, like DharwAr Kunibdrs and KnmbhAre; 
the women of all three clas^ drssa in a short-sleeTedbodice and robe, 
which is worn hanging like a pettiocMit. Aa a class the Catholic 
Christiana are indoatrioue, hospitable, and thrifty. The Konkanis 
am either Government servants, labourers, or domestic servants p 
the Madrasis are mostly domestic servants j and the KAnarese 
earthen pot-mftkors, blanket weaverSp husbandmen, and nnekilled 
labourers. Ab observe thorites holidays of the Roman Church. 
Children are baptised as soon as possible after tho sevontb day 
after birth* If iho child is healthy it la taken to the dharch, if it is 
weaker it is baptised at home^ Girls are married after twelve and 
boys after sisteen. Proposals lor marriage come from the 
boyk Hide. At the time of betrothal close relations and friends are 
feasted, and among K.Anarch Cbn&tians the bride^s father receiver 
a sum of money from the bridegroom^B. When the day fiiod for 
the maniage draws near, booths are raieed at the houses both of 
tho bride and of the bridogrwiiL During the marria^ ceremony 
country music is played in the booth and the bride and bndegTOom. sro 
rubbed with turmeric paste, and friende and relations aeud presents 
of clothes and provisions* Among the fCdnarese Christians when 
a girl comes of age sbe ia seated apart for a while, then bathed^ and 
presented with now robes* No such ceremony is obaervod among 
Konkani and Madrasi Christians* When a person is on the point 
of death the priest administers to him the sacrametib of extreme 
unction or anointing. After death the body is bathed and dressed 
in holiday clothes in tho case of Konkania and Madr^is, and is 
covered with a shroud in tho case of KAuarcso Christiana. It ia 
laid eiLhcr in a coffi:n or in a bier and earned in procession to the 
chnrch* From the church after prayers the body is carried to the 
burying ground and is there hnried. KAnarcso Christiana give a 
least to their caste people on the third day after death; Xookani 
and Madrasi Christians do not hold a third day feast+ Cases of grave 
misconduct or scandal are enquired into ond pnniahed by the priest 
with the help of the adult castemen, the puni&hiaent being fine, 
kneeling in the church during the service on Sundays, and excont- 
muuicntion* So long na a person ia excommunicated he is not 
allowed to enter the church or to mix with the community. Of tho 
three classes Konknnis alone send their children to schooL 

Fa'rsis, numbering thirty-one, are found iu DhArwAr, Hdogal,. 
and Hobli. They are chiefly traders, contracters, and ahopkeqpers. 
Their dross customs and religionB rites do not differ from those of 
the Pdrsis in Thaua and Bomfey* 
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Db&rw^ boebandmeii are Liogi^ate, MaiAthd^^ MusalmOiEis, 
Br^hmana, Kumbara, IjaTiDAs or Lambdni^ acd Mhars. Of these 
the Lmgtijats are hj far the ridbest and moat iiDportant- The 
headmen of villages are ni^iially hmgAy^tSj and the LmgAyaU form 
the balk o£ the onltivatora of Dbdrwar, aa Mardtha Kunbie form tho 
bulk of the cnltivatora of Khhndesh| Kidaikj and the North Oecean, 
The Lingdyat hnsbaiidmaii differs both in body and mind from the 
Mardtha bnsbaadman of the North Deccan. He is a South Indian 
with a smaller northem strain even than the Mardtha. He ia larger 
stronger and blackerj a harderworker^ with more forethoogbt 
and with a strong turn for trade speculation.^ He ia well disposed, 
inteUigeut^ and enterprifling, and is shn^wder than n caenal obaerver 
would imagine. Ab a body Dhi^rwdr Ling^jat husbandmen are 
better off tkiin north Deccan Kunbis, and very much freer from debt. 
They have passed throngh many ohangeu within the last hundred 
years. To them, which it was not to the north Deccan Hunbi who 
had bia share of the spoil, MarAtha rule was an unmiiced o\r0. For 
many yeara after the introduction of British peace and order the 
curse of rack-renting handed down by the Maruthdn kept the 
husbandman deep in poverty. With the introdnction of tha revenua 
survey and the opening of roads between 1840 and 1B50 their state 
improved. Between 18G2 and 1871 came the great rise in vuJuo 
of all field produce, especially of American or eaw*ginaed DhArwAr 
cotton, which alone, according to Mr. Walton, in those ten years 
enriched the district by about £8,150.000 [Ka. 8,15,00,000)* 
Between 1862 and 1865, no leas than £4,700.000 (Rs. 4,70,00,000) nr 
a yearly average of £1,175,000 (Rs, 1,17,50,000) were amassed by 
tho growers and dealers in Dhdrwar American cotton^* Dealers 
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backed by Bombay speculators paid as muct as £10 CRa. lOO) tbe 
aero for planted cotton fidda. ITie Bood of wealth iurtied the 
people's heads. They did net know what to do with their money. 
At village festivals^ numbers of landholders appeared with carts the 
uavea of whose wheels were rounded with bands of silver.^ Si 000 
1871 many have impaired those gains by un wise cotton speculation, 
by extravagancOp and by mismanagement. At the same tiine the 
price of cotton lias fallen ; years of scarcity and tamiti'e haTO wasted 
the d.istnct; and rerisod settlements haTO greatly added to the 
land taaL Still in spite of their and suffering fi^m the 1876 
famine the mass of the husbandmen of the eotton plains are (1884) 
wolbto-do. Many Lingayai husbandmen have large holdings, in 
the north Deccan the business of tilling the soil and of trading in 
its produce os a rale are distinct i lo DMrwAr the two are to a large 
extent united. Not only does the landholder often take his produce 
to distant Kiirwir or Kumta^ he eithar brings back goods for the 
sake of the hire, or himself invests in such coast prodetee as finds a 
a ready inland sale. Many Ling^yat Isadholdera are moneylenders 
and cotton giiiners^ atid many among them hoard siorna of grain, 
which they sell at a high profit in times of scarcity, Th^ genemUy 
keep a sn^l gtaff of permanent farm servants to plough and look 
after their cattle, and at times temporary labour is largely amplojed 
for weeding and renpiug. 

Colonies of Manith^a are mixed with Lingdyats in many 
parts of the district^ and scattered Mardtha himilies also occur 
ill a largo proportion of villagea. The Marhthds seem less well off 
than the Lingiiyats and have leas the knock of makiDg money 
by moueyleudiDgj grain dealing, and cotton trading. The 
protection to ereditora given by the civil courts us said to bo 
the cauise of the indobtoflnesa of the poorer bus baud men, but 
indebtedness is les^ general than among north Deccan bnsbandmen. 
Mnsalmlin basbondmen, of whom there are many, as a rule, have 
small holdings, and are not prosperona. Brahman htisbandmen are 
Few, though a good many Brahman pleaders and retired Government 
servants invoat their savings in buying the occupancy right of fields. 
Those Brahmjui landholders do net till with their own hands. They 
either let the land or have an agent to manage ife tillage. If 
the Lind is let the tenant pays the over-holder sometimes in money 
and semetimes in grajn^ lf> aa is the mle when the overholder is on 
absentee, the rent is paid in money, it amounts to two or throe times 
the Governmont assessment. When the rent is paid in kind the 
tenant does not pay the Government assessment unless he is bound 
to pay it by a previona contract. As a rule the landlord recovers 
From the tenant one-tbird to one-halF of the whole produce* The 
Kurnbare or Shepherds and the Bedars or Hnntom and now 
w*atchmen, form a conaidcrable section of the husbandineo. As 
huabandmen they ora careless and stnpid^ content with small reanlt3> 
and seldom rich or prosperous* A few of the wild pack-bullock and 
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'v?OQ6-cnttiii^ Of Lanib4iiiBi^ hold land in tho west of the 

distficrt^ and here and there a few Holdis or MhArg ccltiTate.^ 

For tillage parposesthediatnct h diirided into tbs mjulldduoTmalndd 
thftt h the damp west and the heitu ^kime or dry Tbo mgiladn 
is the traet on the herder of the K^nara forests in the weal and south¬ 
west of the district. It is subject to frequent and beury rain, it is moat 
favourable to the growth of tice and augarcauiej. whichj to aocceed at 
allj must have abundant moisture. In these western Isnda tho dsual 
diy-crops of the open eastern plain are seldom grown. The only 
dtj^crops are the coarse bill graiaaj rd^i Eloosine corocanajH mvs 
Paaicnm miliar na^sani Fanienm italioumj, and Jala Soighuzn 
vnlgare- Of tbeae rdgi and tdv^ are grown in CMinpsmtively small 
quantitieSj and Ji-arnni and jola are sown only in two or three fiolds 
in a village and often not at all. In the idiime or dry eastern 
plain rice is seldom or never grown and sugarcane is grown only as 
a garden crop. The soil is best suited For diy-crops eapeciollj for 
cotton^ and wheat. Along tho eastern fringe of the wet 

west lan ^7 through the wboie length of the distrietj from north-west 
to south-ooat inclnding the towns oF Dhirw^r HubU Eankipur 
and Kodp runs a belt of country which as regards soil climate and 
vegetation nojtes the oharacteristics of the moist hilly west lands 
and the dry eastern plains. In this transition region tho soil ia 
generally a reddish alluvial clajslato crossed here and there in an 
easterly direction by narrow belts of black cotton ground. Thia 
black soil is of superior riebnoss probably owing to the mixture 
of particles of red soilj whichs without changing the appeomnee 
Md character of the black soU^ lessen its clayoyneas and iucrease 
its power of taking in water. Towards the east of this belt the 
nuufall is too scanty and uncertain for tho growth of ncs. Soj also, 
towari^ the south-west the climate becotnoB too moist for dry-crops, 
and rd^i and other poor grains take the place of millets In 
parte of this transition tract, dry and wet crops are often sown in 
tho same field, so thatj if the season proves too dry for rice^ a. crop 
of millet may save the Landholder from complete loss, la Kod and 
Hingal in the south of this tract a number of large lakes water 
mnch rice and garden land* In some viUageSj on the eastern 
border of this tr^t, tobacco grows freely i in others the cultivation 
nf chillies is carried on with great success. In the maZfddu or min^ 
land, wherever the underlying laterite does not rise to the surface, 
the soil is good* The beat soil called kagodafi is a red tho aid formed 
of a fine iron-bearing gravel mixed with quartz pebbles and clay 
alnte^ Where tho chlorite schists and clay slates predominate the 
soil is a light oolonred loam of great depth called jeddi metann- 
When untilled for many years the red Soils often assume a most 
decaying appeoi^nce. Tbo surface soil is washed away and cither a 
coating of l^se gravel and quartz stones, or a thin layer of hardenud 
clay IS left into which water hardly passes and on which even grasa 
Imrdly grows. The soil dose under the surfacoj if long ondtsturbed,^ 
woomes hard and dense and seems almost proof against water. 
Uul after the merest surface scratebing, the nufn ia able to¬ 
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nezoj^iu 4>ii tlie Burfoce imd softea tlio under soil^ which cah be 
deeply ploughed with the greatest ease* and, with a little manure, 
ia exitremely fertile. The light soil or jeddi munnu is the true rice 
aoil. The earthy matter of this rioe soih as in west Bauk&pur^ is 
chiefly decayed clay slate. By the Bctipn of watorj tillagOraud 
weather^ it becomes a oampact^ light-coloured elaj^ so reteutire 
of moisture, that in most of the lower lands water is fouud 
throughout the year a few feet below tho surface- The soil on the 
highest and most open lands lias little depths and, even with monUTO 
and care, yields only one poor crop of rice in the year. Between 
the highest and the lowest Hituatloos, the fioila are f^rjy deep^ and, 
iu aea^onE of abundant or even of average rainfall, geuemlly hold 
moisture enough to yield a crop of pulse after the main rice harvest 
is over. The soil in the valleys or low lands is of superior richness. 
It black or a rich dark brown and may almost be classed under 
the head of alluvium. This soil yields lujiuriant after-crops, and 
its abundant moisture makea it specially suited for sugarcane^ 
The heat rice land is in sovera] respects more valuable than the 
black cotton soii The beat rice land has much moist are, while the 
cotton laud has no means of irrigation ; the best rice land only 
occasionally wants mauuroj the cotton land wants manure every 
third year; the rice laud seldom wants the labour and cost of 
ploughing, the cotton land must be ploughed every year» The best 
black soil aometimcs yields a second crop, the best rice soil always 

? "e]ds a second crop and this with less labaur than the black soih 
0 prepare the black soil for a second crop it has to bo plonghedi 
broken by tho kunti or heavy hoe, levelled with the balkmi ktmii 
or light hoe, E9owa with the seed drill or Arufyi, and once more 
levels with tho light hoo^ In the beat rice land the field is 
simply ploughed once, is closely sown by the hand, and to cover 
the seed the korudu or leveller is ma over the surfa^. 

By far the greater part of the open cooutry is htaok ground or 
yeri hhumu Its qualities are admirably suited to the diy climate 
of the tablelands Its great power of holding moisture enables its 
crops to heir unharmed seasotis of drought which would prove fatal 
to any crop on the red soil. In these black soils nature to n great 
extent does what in other soils is left to theploogL In the hot weather, 
as tho soil shrinks, it bocomog fissured with cracks, two or three 
inches wide and about eighteau inclies deep which divide the surface 
into blocks two to three feet square. The first heavy rainfall 
wsshc-s the surface soil into these crocks, and fiUs them removing 
the snrface soil and exposing a fresh under-layer^ Except 
sometimes in fields intended for cotton, instead of the plough the 
pimple use the heavy hoe or drawn by ^0 or four bidlocks. 
^is loosens the surface three or four inche-i deep and uproots what 
weeds there are though weeds are few iu cleanly kept fields. Rain 
loosens the soil to a oonaideiable depth and this scarping Is enough 
in ordinary years. Ouce in six^ seven, or eight years the plough fa 
used to uproot dwp-seated heavy weeds and to disturb the subaoiL 
When it gets covered with matted grass and bdbhul ficrub the surface 
becomes cut la deep water runs and pitted with holes and crocks. 
It is also covered with minute lime nodules which as they show 
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tbroogh tie grass make this soil look white aud glary. Tlio chief 
black-soil crops are oottoDj wieatj gram^oila&edBp oiid the later variotiea 
of Indian miUct^ Ezoept a few ganjons at Annigeii in NavalguTid, 
and Bonie other riHages with patches of brown soil no watered 
land wears oyer the whole black plain. To tho general black soil 
character of the eastern plaia tho Kappatgudd hills form an 
exeepttOQ^ There the soil is stonj red alluvial called jbennela or 
musdn' somowhat like the reddish soils of the bills near Dhfirwir 
and Hnbli. Similar soil occurs among the granite ranges and rocks 
to the south-west of the Kappatgudd range towards the Tarda 
river. In tho east of Hdnebennur is mneh stony and unarable aoil 
called or dare in which angular nodules of stone lie so 

close packed that the plough eau hardly enter. 

Of an area of 4613 s^nare miles or 2^953^037 acres, 3j858>67S 
acres or 96" 80 per cent have been surveyed in detail. Of these 
109,733 acres or 5*93 per cent are the lands of alienated vilbges. 
According to the mvenue survey, the rest contains, 2,271,057 acres 
or 79'44 per coat of arable laud; 42,032 acres or 1^50 per cent of 
unarable; 47,160 acres or 1"65 per cent of grass or kuran; 
170,606 acres or 6" 17 per cent of forest | and 151^27 acres or 
5*99 per^oent of village sites roads and river beds. Of the 
2,271,057 acres of nrahle land in Government vilLages 621,294 or 
27‘30 per cent are alienated. In 1082-83 of the arable area of 
1,652,216 acres in GoTmiment vilbgcs, 1,503,011 acres or 90 97 
per cent were held for tillage Of this 6963 or O"40 per cent were 
garden land; 86,873 acres or 5"77 per cent were rice land; and 
1,409,175 acres or 03*75 par cent were dry-crep land. 

In 1802*83 the total numher of holdingg was 77,470 with an 
average area of about twenty^ight acres. Of the whole number 
7676 were holdings of not more than five acres j 11,937 were of aii 
to ^n acres; 22.575 of eleven to twenty acres; 26,970 of tweuty-ene 
to fifty acres; 0145 of fifty-one to oae-hundred acres; 1674 of 101 
^200 acres; 294 of 201 to 300 acres; 94 of 301 lo 400 acres and 
108 above 400 acres. The details are ; 
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One pair of oxen can till six to oiglifc aeros of rice laad, ton to 
nfteou acrea of otdiniiTy (ity-CMp Ifnidj and ttir^ to forty acrc^i 
of black floil- Thirty “two acres of black soil and eight acrea of 
ootnmon soil or fifteen acres of contmou soil and five acres of garden 
land would enable a Uusbandmen to li^C like an ordinary retail 
dealer. In good years a man with a holding of this siEe might save; 
but as a good year does not come oftener than onco in live yoars^ 
tho owner of so small a holding wonld find it difficult to save nmeh. 

The Poonn^Hariliar roadp which runs north-west and sonth-eaet, 
divides the district into two belU^ the hilly and woody west rich in 
water both for drinking and for tillage, and the open waterless 
east. Parts of Naval go nd tmd Itoop in the eastern plainj which are 
crossed by the BeanihalliH are particulnrly bodly off for mten Tho 
email streams dry early in the hot season^ and what water is found 
by digging in their bods ia too bracldsh for drinking. The well 
water ia also apt to grow brackish. So short is the supply that 
from March to May the people of each ciisto form themselves into 
a water clnb^ and overy two Or three day^ fetch water in bnllock or 
haffalo carta from a distance of two or thiTee miles. The diyneas 
of these parts ia not of roeont date. Under the Peshwas 
(1756-1«17}» officers who fell into disgrace were often sent to 
govern this waterlesa or nirjal land. Irrigation is chiefly from 
ponds and reservoirs, in some cases with the help of cnnals. The pond 
system of irrigation is common in Madras and Maisur^ but is rare in 
tiio Bombay Presidency. Tliree conditions favour the mnltipljing 
oE ponds and reaervoirs in west and sonth-west Dhdrwdr % the 
abundance of saitable sites, the certain and long eontinned local 
rainfall^ and tbo absence of under aground water, ^fhe stream beds 
and vallej's mnong the low ranges of metamorpbic schist supply 
numerous sites saitablo for storage lakes. In tho western sub- 
diyisious of H^ng^, Kod, Kalgbatgi^ and Bankdpnr seldom more 
than fear and oEten not more than two months in the year pass 
without rain. Tho absence of under-grciuud aprings seems to be 
due to the uprightness or highly inclined position of the clay slate 
and i^sociatod rocks which if flatter might have formed water¬ 
bearing strata. Except holow ponds wells aro rare* 
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Most ol tlio poncia aoQ reservoira fire old worts. It is not kuoii ji 
\vlit?u ucd by wboin they woro inado+ Bsit most are bolieTed tti 
diito from the Vijayaongar or Aocgundi kingg (l3So-1570) w)jo 
woro famoas for their auc^wa in water works. Almoat all tradJtiotiB 
of local pnoapeHtf ceatro in tho first half of the siiteeutk centorj, 
the reign of tna ^iraat Krishna Kayii (1508-1542) who waa famous 
for the number and magnitude of his public works.^ During his 
mgn the great kke near Bhiggaoii fire mi Ins north of Ban kapLir 
zLud other fine reservoirs are said to have been built. The most 
rmuarkablo work^ which is said to liave been planDed and carried 
out fay a miniitor tianiod Ikmak &(udh, was the damming in no less 
than sevnu places of the half mile broad Tungbhadra, Across 
this groat ri?or dams or £aaddrci« formed ol gigantic blocks of 
Htonc^ often many tons in weighty wore thrown * From five of 
these huge works cnnals^^ led alung both aides of the rivarj water 
many mileH of garden which ure now the richest parts of EeMri on 
the south bank and of the Xizini*B country cn the north hank of the 
I'lmghhadra,^ In 1881-82 there were 2979 ponds and reservoirs 
or one pond for every l'S2 square miles. Of these 1021 were in 
Kod^ 841 in fl4ngnh 399 in Kalgliatgi^ 329 tn Bankipur, 129 in 
DhfirwAr, 105 in Huhli^ niaety-nine in Karujgi^ twenty-four in 
Navalgundj twenty in Gadag^ and twelve iu Ranebeanur* These 
tognthor wnter 93 acres of land paying a total assessment of 
£29^625 (Rs. 2^9Sj250). Of the whole area 87,240 acfcs wero rice 
lands with a total nssesameat of 125,054 (Rs. 2,50^5-40), 5275 acres 
were garden lands with a total assessment of £4437 (R9.4-tj,370h 
and 1209 acres with a total aasessment of 1134 (Rs, 1349) assessed 
at dry crop rates are now watered. The uvurago assessment on each 
MDd k al^ut £10 (Rs. 100) and tho area watered from ponds m 
TOQ per cent of the whole tillage. The average area watered by 
each pond k thii%-one acres. Some ponds water the lands of only 
one or two holders, others water fifty to tight hundred acres often 
in several villages. These reflervoira as a mie are fonned by a low 
and often irregular daim Tlsey often depend for part of their water 
om the escape tnjiu higher lakes. Often, also, the natural catchraont 
area iu increased by c^tch-water drains or by supply channels from 
ntreams. As a rule tho waste-water escapes are siiuple chaimek cut 
in tho hard soil or gravoL They am generally at tho end of a Jong 
arm of the pond to avoid breach i n g the main dam. 'The outlet sluices, 
of which the larger reservoirs have generally one or two, are made 
underand through the dam. Theac outlets are often masonry works 
with horizontal holes, stopped with wooden pluga^ und surmounted 
by oUborately curved guide atones for the pole of the plug. Some¬ 
times, espedelly in the smaller resei^'oirs, ths water is let out by a 
sin]pie cut through the dura, the opening being roughly filled with 
earth, stones, and brushwood. The larger lakes are almost alwavs 
faced in front with walls of dry nibble atone* Below each reservoir 
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the land h Lsid out in t^^TT«ces, ntid the distribution of water is 
itituiaged entirelj by the peoploj^ disputes being iettled in ordinary 
uDses by tbe leading members of the viJIngn and in grave cases by the 
officers of the irrigation department. Most of these reaervoina dry 
soon after tke rains ajfo over* the water being drawn ell for rice and 
other early crops during the breaks in the rains- This pmcljco 
is necessary to tnako good the diiroreiice hetween the nsual locad 
fall of about thirty inches and the sixty inches which without tbo 
help of irrigation rice requireik Tbo warring power of a reaervdir 
depends on ita position na w'oll as on its size. In the west whem 
the ns ill fall is heavy the amount of water which ™n be drained olf a 
lake and used in waU-rlng is much greatm than in the diy east. 

Home of tho poods though their soppl^ of water does not last 
thronglioiit tho yencj are nsed for waterrng garden crops. In this 
ease tho people bavo to trnst either to the water in w^ells sunk 
lielow tho dam* or to the rain-storms of Blarch and April help the 
crops through tho time w'heu the roaorvoir is dry. Tho chief 
garden crops nnder these ponds am betel and cocoa-ptilms* plantains, 
betel vines, and somolinies sagareano» Tho evil of the pond 3j«tmn 
is that tho pomla slowly but gradually have their storago capacity 
lessened by the deposit of silt« Formerly the landholders* w'ho 
used the water of tho lake* made yearly contributions in money or 
ill labour to remove the silt. This practice bos long ceased. 
GoTemment are new often asked to bo at the cxponBe of removi^ 
rilt deposit* but the clearing of silt is a very coatly and un^rt^uctivo 
Tnotle of increasing storage. Tho effect of years of silting can 
generally bo countonictod by slightly miring the whole water 
surface by adding to the height of tho crest of the dam. Tho 
uolv advisable ailt clcftranee is wbat is mqiiired to raise the crest 
of the dam or to keep the dam in repair. As regards tho repairs of 
these lakes the principlo adopted by Oovernment has been to leave 
the ordinary repairs to the people who profit by the work. ^ When 
for the proper maintenance of the works largo repwra* raising thq 
dam crest* widening the waste weir* or repairing outlets* have 
become neceaRary* Govornment step in and do tbo work. In such 
cases a contribution from the villagora used generally to bo levied. 
Hince lBSD-81 Government luive decided to undertake all ffueb 
repairs at their own cost. Petty repairs to catch-water drains 
[ind to watcr-chnimels am still left to the people. Eepaira and 
impri^vomcnt.s to masonry works are always undertaken by 
Govemment, In the ca«e of improvements either a contribution \h 
asked from the villagers or an agneoment is taken from them to pay 
ssicii e^trn rnte.s or irrigate such extra loud as may l)0 required to 
make the proposed improvementa pay. During the ten yeara ending 
1831-82 the tota^l amount on repairE was £11*421 (Ssi 1^14,210). 

Of the ponds and reservoirs the chief are at H£veri iu 

Karajgij nt Kagnur in Bankapur* and at Dambal in Gadag. 

The U^veri lake, about seven miles south of Karajgj is one of the 
largest- and most important reservoirz in tho district- It has a 
catchment area of sixty-nine square miles in which are many other 
ponds and roservoira. It rarely fails to DvcfBow every year^ ivnd. 
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wb(?n full its li™ h 647 ai;re£. The woi-k is provided with two 
waste weirs of a total length of 3B0 feet. In 13S1-82 the liiko 
wfttered 515 acres assessed nt £50^ (Re. 5090), 

The Ka^nr lafco ia Bankdpar has an cart ben dam whoso water 
biee is protected by a massive diy-stone wall. Tho dam is 3400 
feet loag^ and Iiflb a greatest height of twenty-fetir feet. The top 
width la twelve to twenty feet, cairyiiig a cart-road from Shiggaoa 
to the villages on the east. At the north end jg a waste channel for 
the escape of flood waters, and there is a masonry outlet alnice 
through the dam at each end. The lake k so shallow that on an 
average the water lasts only for si^ months after tho mins ceaae^ and 
the lake water has to be snpplemented from the wells in the gai^enB 
below. These gardens are old established, betel and cocoa-palm 
plantationsi and are valimblo nropGrtJea yielding handsome profits to 
the owners as well aa a considerable rcTonuo to Govommeot- 

The Datnbal lake ia fifty-five miles east of DhArwar ia the Gadag 
sub-division where the rainfall is light and facilities for storing 
water are few. It is said to be about 300 years old. It was made 
by an earthen dam 4000 feet long and alMat twenty-five feet in 
greatest height whose w ater face is guarded by a massive dry-stone 
retaining wall. It has a masonry waste weir at each end, 33o feet 
long and two masonry outlets for tbedisebarge of water for irrigation. 
The lake woe originally a very fine work, but, at the beginning of 
the present centniy, it bad greatly gilted> and so much of the bed 
wag overgrown with a thick bdtAul forest that for some time its 
water bad been comparatively useless. A recent survey bos fixed 
the area of water surface at BfiO acres and the capacity at 14| millians 
of cubic feet. The catchment area meaeiired forty-si i square niilea^ 
and^ with an averogo rainfall of twenty inches, the supply of water 
would be greatly in excess of the steraget The lake nsimllj mn 
dry in December and wells had to bo dug and worked for four or 
five months every year at great cost. The periodical &.ilure of the 
lake’s supply resulted in much of the land lying fallow for half the 
year, after the six months’ crops were reaped, and a great deal was 
Bowu with ordinary dry crops. The lake was repaired by Gov'orn* 
meut in 1824 and 1849^ ana in 1860 minor repaim wore c:urriedout. 
It was further repaired during the famine o! 187G-77 and 1877-78. 
'Fhe 1376 and 1877 improvements Included the raising of the water 
florface six thereby increasiog the lakers storage capacity Irom 
14-| to lOB millions of cubic feet ^ the making of a new waste weir 
300 feet long with its crest twelve feet below the new top of the 
dam on which extreme floods are calculated to rise 8'C feet; the 
extension and improvement of the ontlete; the construction of a 
distribution chaunol IJ miles long commanding I7S0 acres; nod 
the clearing of the forest In the lake bed. These great 

improvemeuts were completed by the end of 1878, 

Besides these lakes a fourth cal l ed Madaglics in Maisur Umits abou t 
two miles south of the Kod town of llAeur. The boundary between 
Kodaud hloisur runs along the top of the old ilarngo that the kka i.s 
in Maisut^ while the lands which it waters are in Kod. Like other 
irrigation works in the south and west of the district^ the Madag 
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lake is believed to date from the tiiue ol the VijayaDagur kings 
(133S-1570). The laaker of the lake intended to clow the gap 
in the hills through irhich the KomtiiiTati feeder of the Tangbliadra 
flews into Kod, and by this means to form a lake on the south 
side of the range of hills which divide the MAsnr valley from 
Maisar. This was accomplished by throwing np an earthen 
embankment, now about 800 feet thick at the base and lUO f^b 
high, faced towards the lake with huge stone blocks deseending 
in regular steps from the crest of the embankment to the water s 
edge. Two similar embankments wern also thrown across other 
gaps in the bills to the right and left of the Kutnudvati valley 
to prevent the pent-np waters escaping by them, and a channel 
was cat along the hilk for the overflow of the lake when it had 
risen to the intended height. "When full this lake must have been 
ten to flfteen miles long and must have supplied ’fm.ter for the 
irrigation of a very large orea.'^ The neighbouring hills bsr 
traces of vast enttings for material and of the roads by which it was 
brought to the site. A moderato sized fort on the hill commanding 
the lake is said to have been built for the protection of the work 
people. Bach of the three embankments was provided with sluicm 
built of huge slabs of hewn stones for the irrigation of the plain 
below, and two of these remain as perfect as when they were built. 
These sluices were built on the same principle as other old Etndn 
local sluices, a rectangular masoiiTT channel through the dam closed 
with a perforated stone fitted with a wooden stopper. But, as the 
sluices had to bo in proportion to the size of the lake, instead of tho 
small stone pillars whiob in ordinary works earned the platform over 
the stopper, tho supports were formed of single stones weighing 
about twenty tons each. To the upper sluice a tradition of human 
sacrifice attaches. As it was the crowning point of this groat work 
Vijavanagar king and his court met to see the great single stono 
pillars raised to their places. For days the workmen s efforts 
were vain. At last it was known that the Place Spirit was angry, 
jind imle33 a maided wfts offared to her,, would liOt allow tto piLUir 
to bo raised. Ukahrai tte daaghtor of the ohief Vadat or pood- 
ditrg^r offered her* elf, and wbb buried aliva under the site of the 
Tho japirit wm pleasedj and the pillar was mlsod and set in 
it$ place without minbap* In honour of Lakahmi tho sluico became 
a temple*" 
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The lake was GnJshod and filled* But le some hoa\ry flood it burst 
not tbrongh the carefully closed valley bat by the nioet westerly o£ 
the three onabankments^ Through this outlet a vaat body of 
water forrod its way in a deop groove with a fall of nearly IDQ feetp 
wtjariDg a chasm with nearly porpcodicidar sides as if eat with a 
knife. As the pressure of the water grew lighter and the strata to 
bo cut became Larder, the wearing ceased, and a certain 
quantity of wxi-ter remained in the bed of the lake. ^ The surplus 
now passes in a pretty little watorfaU over the point where the 
cutting ceased. After this disaHter no step^ were taken to make 
use of the water which the broke ii lake still held* The buildcTS 
aliaudoned the undertakingj and, till recent times, the 
unfiniahed chiuiuels and the dam remBincd overgrown with feresL 
It was sometime^s visited to sea the single stone of the main aluico 
which mmained one of the wonders of the cenntry^ After the 
country passed to tho Englbsh two diHicnltios prevented imy oau 
being made of the water stored in the broken lake* VVhan the 
broach occurred, the lowest of the old native sluii^, which offered 
the only channel for drawing water through tho enomLously thick 
dam, was left too high above tho surhice of the water to bo of any 
value. Any attempt to dam tho outlet chasm, and so raise tho 
level of tho bko sufficiently to nso tho old sluices, was prevented 
not only by its great esponse^ but by the opposition of the Maisnr 
villager's, whose lands lay on the margin ot the lake, and would ho 
swamped by any rise In its leveh Owing to these difficulties nothing 
was done until, in Lieutenant-Coton el Plftyfairr R iheu 

ei^ocutivo engineer, thought that if a culvert could be laid bolow 
the old sluice the lake onnld bo succossfully tapped. This was 
done under Colonel Playfair^s IinniGdiato supervision* For this the 
old native sluice had first to be cleared os it u'ns filled wdth dirL 
Clearing was begun ou both sides, net w^ithout the opposition of 
the Maisur people who at fin^t drove the workmen off, and objected 
to anything being done on thoir aide* When tho two piirties of 
workmen camo wlthiu lOU feet of each other progress was stopped 
iLs the stones that supported tho roof weie found to Lave fallen 
[n. The sluice appears to have been ongiiially laid on the roi.:ky 
surface of the valley, roofed with enormous stoneSp and the cbiin 


The vat^hlnui said ka coul'l not 3 Eatv kii patL E cQchiLra pramised tbit if he went 
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hrodi of the Icmplui in ahikirpur n^emo to thii lake with a ro«ml piwa nf gold and 
a OoH.iieg, They liy fowl on a Jinioll nft lud pufthinu it inin the Iriku pr^y Kea- 
tihaTa to lend niiiir Dr, Burgcti" UOit ef Archiculogi^r lirmnioK, IT-18^ 
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liqiH over it. Tlio wciglit ot the one lumdrctl feet of earth b^l bcoii 
U)o gtoftt for tho sliiice-rcN>f. In the part wtiere tlie liliiico-raof 
hnd fall on the furtLer cloarin^ became a matter of groat danger. 
'Pho only plan appeared to be to gently dig over the broken atonee 
and trust to find sounder ones bejond, and tbns again to get a 
roof OTer the heads of the workmen. Tina attempt was ancceaaful. 
Only a few of the covering atones had fallen iii; and tho earth above 
them was stifficientlj consolidated by time to allow of a pnasago 
being dng throagb it The two parties at length joined, and the old 
subterranean gallery was opened through its whole length of SOO 
feet. Tho digging of the culvert below tho floor of tho old sluice 
was then begun, the old work acting as a ventilator as well as a roof 
till tho new tunnel was arched. All went well till towards the 
Centra where a mass of eitramely hard rock gave much tronblc. 

As a part of Colonel Plsyfe^ir's scheme two canals were to be dug. 
Wing off 334 feet above the original bod of the river. Six miles 
of the whole length of the 1G4 milea of the loft biiok canal, and night 
miles of the whole length of tho 1&4 miles of the right bank canal 
have been dug. The left bank canal is carried along the rear slope 
of tho mniiL e-mbaiiikiiciont uotil it nsachos tbu tow riT6r trbsiiiii'ol 
which it crosses by a Icir^ aqqednct. In 1802^83 four iniles of tho 
rij^ht b&tik caqaI wor& plonti&dL with fkbout ^200 Ip&es niDstly 
habit Tnangwsj and nffiu* Tho totnl area wator^ was 482 acres 
and the crops wateruil were mostly aq^jHinianej ncoy garlic^ and 
oniors- The water mtos vary from (lis. 8) an acre for twelve 
months' crops to 2#* (Re. 1) an acre for miny-seMOP crops, Ihc 
lake might easily bo made to hold a great deal inor^ wat^* Even 
hv boardings tho waste woir the storage might he greatly increased. 
What pri>vents tlio carrying out of works is that evoiy few^ 

which tile siirfiico of tho lake is rahied swampa a large area o£ 
rich land. In 1872 an attempt was icado to indace the Maisnr 
village!^ to accept compcnsatioti and let the land he flooded; but 
the attempt failed. Tho matter i» still uadcr considerationj, and it 
i# hoped that some arrangemont may shortly 1^ made. At present 
as the canola are smoUj with, only a slight fall, it is passible to 
draw off the lower portion of tho water above the sluice sill bvel, 
and the upper portion is lost by ovaporation. Aa tho toM depth 
of tho lake above the sill of the <^Dal slnlces is only 4 SO" feet httlo 

wftter iR nvailublo for Into mid hot weather crops. Hic ordinary 
rainfall ia enough for ttia common curly cropa which are grown to a 
greut extent in the neighbourhood. 

The only important eyntem of Canal irrigntion is on the south 
hank of tho Dharma, the Varda’s chief feeder, which rises in tho 
iiahyddri hills about twenty miles sonth-west of Hdugnl. l^e work 
is about three hundred years old, but most of tho masonry is stones 
taken from Juin or Chdlukyan temples. The head works of the 
main canal are at tho village of Sliringeri about five miles Gonth' 
west of Hiiiigal. A solid maaonry weir thrown ncross tbo stresm 
raises the water a few feet, and two canals are led off ono on each 
liank. Tho left bank canal which is cal I ad the Kamanhalli canal is 
about throe miles long. It feeds four reservoirs and waters a small 
area of land on its way. The right bank canal, which is known as 
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tbo nialij Dhanaa canals is so 7 fluteea miles, bog^ pasaio^ tbrougb 
tbe villages of Sevliaili> Gejiballi, and Gavnipiir'- Near its head b 
sometimes cairies over 400 cubic feet tte aeccnd. At Gavr^par 
it crosses a road under a masoary bridge wd coutmiiea through 
the land of Sirmlpnr md fills the two largo reservoirs of Dholeshvar 
and Surleshvar* At Safl^hvar, seven miles from Stringeri, 
tbo canal divides into two braiiclies^r one flowing oast to A'dnr 
and the other flowing south to Ainr. Each of these two 
main branches throws out a number of smaller channels which 
CQomand a ccnsiderabb tract of cocmtrj between the Dharnia 
and the Tarda, The Dhartna is also dammed by a maaooiy weir at 
a point abont thirteen miles below Bhringeri and a canal known a^i 
the Nai^gal canal is taken off at the right bank. This supplies 
three ponds at Naregal besides watering the laud under its 
immediate command. The Dharma has a catchment area of siisty 
sqii&i^ miles at the site o! the main canal hoadworks which ia 
densely covered with forests This foneiit land adds greatly to the valuo 
of the Dharma as it gives oS the rainfall in managoabb qaantitles 
and over ieogtheoed periods. The Naregal canal intercepta the 
drainage from a great deal of the land watered by the main Dbarma 
canal as weU as the supply afforded by the oatebment area of the 
river between the two head works. The Dhanna flows only during 
the six web months. To make nse of its water during the dry 
months^ a number of ponds were built by the original projectors 
of the scheme. These ponds are below the caoalSp and are filled by 
the Burplua water of the river during the rains. Storage is thus 
obtained during the hot months and irrigation is porenniaL In 
1881*82 theso canals supplied ninnty-tiro ponda of which thirty-nine 
were fed from the mam canah fifly from the bmuch canals, and 
three from the Naregal canal. The largest of those ponds are at 
Dholeshvar, Surleshvarj Arleshvarj A^dur, HavanjJ^ Balambid^ Alur> 
and Naregal. In 18B1-SS the area watered by the canal and the 
ponds dependent on the canal was SflfiO acres. Of these 8660 aores 
208 were watered by the Kamanhalli or left bank canal, 73&0 
by the main and branch Dharina cauats, aud 1053 by the Naregal 
canal Of the 8660 acres 8127 were rice land and 538 wure 
garden land. The gardens nuder the Naregal reservoir are 
very rich, yielding the 6nest batelnnts In the neighbaarbood^ The 
revenue realised was £3542 (Hs, 35,420), The principles of tho 
original project are sonndj but mistakes of detail interfere with 
tho sncccss of the eoheme- The fall of the canal bed is 
unduly slight and is irregular. Nowhere is the fall more than 
one foot in a mile and in many parts it is much less thou a foot. 
The course of the canal m very roughly laid out Sharp luma 
and coraers are oommonj and there are long needless bends^ unless 
indeed owners refused to let the canal pass through their lands. 
From Shringeri to Surieshvar not a work was made to carry the 
local drainage across the canal. la oonsaquence silt deposii^ are 
nnnsually heavy, and nearly the whole of the water which reachcjs 
Surleshvar ia carried through the Alur branch which has a rapid 
fall. Only in heavy floods, porkaps for a few days twice a vear, 
does tho water find its way down the A'dur branch. FortnGrly all 
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villag^ra interested in fclie canal btisied themselves Otice a jeaf in a 
geueral and thdnpng^h eilt clean ng» This custem has lallon 

into disneo. Where the sjsteni Ls ^ large and complex the 
principle of leariog the digtribation of the water entirelj to the 
people ia open to grave objection. Tho villages oo the higher 
roaches of the canal take an undoe share of the water to the serioxis 
injnry of those lower down. For some time mqnLriei have heen 
made how far tho whole work can bo placed on a eoander footing, 
and a regular and iiiat ejstem of water distribution bo introdneed, 
Tho attention of the irrigation departniont Vin^ for some time 
been given to the imppovomont ot the Dharma canaL A survey 
has been made of the main canal^ and it is proposed to cany out 
works for its improvement and to bring it tmtlor proper control. 
The chief works won!d be regulating the fall by clearing obstruc¬ 
tions, Btraightening the course in places^ providing masonry escapes^ 
and mating the width more uniform. It la proposed to dx a 
regulator at the head-works^ to provide proper ontlets, and to intro- 
ducc mom system into the management of the canak 

Besides the Dharma canals thcro are two minor works of the 
same character; one for tising the water of a stream running from 
the Nidaingi reservoir south to the Dharma at Kontanhoshidli, and 
the other for using the water Rowing through the valley south of 
Konankerh andji by means of a ebannel made to connoet nuiDerous 

g indsj evontnally to carry on the surplus water to the large 
elgnl roscrvoin As regards the first or Nidsingi workp the 
stream pf^ing near Ba^pur waa diverted to tho Ktugtidri 
reservoir by on embankment and deep cnttitig south of BassApur. 
The Original stream passes south and joins the Dharma at 
Kuntfvnhoshalli. Between the villages of Kurgudri and Satinhalli 
an ancient masonry weir across this stream feedfl a gmaJl channel op. 
the right bonk^ which waters the lands of Knntanhoshalli. A mile 
below this weir stood an old darn from which the Sdvosgi lands 
were watered. This old dam was breached and ruined about forty 
years ago and the S^vasgt lands lost this supply of water. To 
provide a remedy it was found more ecopcmical to rearrange the 
KnntanhoshalU weir work so as to t^ke off an irrigation channel 
from that w'air on the left bank to the SAvasgi lande^ than to 
reconstruct the SAvosg^ weir itself. The work is now completed. 
The supply of water to the XnntanboEhalli lands has also h&tu 
improv^ by the new works. The Belgol XAlva as the channel is 
called which carries off the surplus water whioh gathered in a targe 
valley south of Konankorij connects a number of ponds from whichj 
as each pond gets filled^ the sorplna water flows into the next^ until 
it ends in tho Bclgal reservoir. This channelj which is about nine 
miles long, passes throngh the lands of Haokanhalti, Bamnnhalli, 
Nellibidp Yelvatti, Talketikop^ and Gunduvi and fioishes at the 
Belgal rcBervoiTp In many places arc ntOBonry outlets^ whence rice 
lands lying between and not under the lakes are also watered. 
These outlets are said to have been anafter-thonght. Tho villogera 
of Belgalj who arc the lost to bcuefit by this channclj complom that 
in consequence of these ontlete the water ia token for so many 
fields that the reservoirs do not fill as they used to^ and the Betgu 
B ss—S4 
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Memoir Lag lost a large sapply of water. This chntinel 
repaired and the new oatlots s^me years ago at the estpcoae of 
the villagers. 

Accoi^ng to the Collector's ret^ 1882-83 of 12^002 wells 
3099 were step weEs aod 8903 were at^lesa welk The average 
depth of a weU varies from fifteen feet in Jtod to a hundred and twenty 
feet in ilevalgaiicL The coat of biulding a step well varies from 
£30 to £200 (Rs. 300-2000) and of bnildiiig a stepless well froni 
£7 10s. to £30 (Ra 75- 300). The following table shows the nnmbeF 
of wells, their average depth, and the cost of hniiding them: 
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NavaJgpnd and Iton wbcb art, badJy placed for pond atorage a™ 
alw ill-eo,ted for Tbo people aro put to much iuconTenience, 

not only bocaqae dnnking water ia Bcaroe, but because it is bad 
^ing charged with aall and lime. The supply of water in woll^ 
doTOn^ on reserroiM lying on a higher leTol from which the water 
s^B mto the wells ^low. Tho welb in garden lands are nothing 

^ i regularly cleared 

£os55X®/'\r ^ fewyeara. 'Ibos^wella begin to 

^naeda^nt i^rch, when, either from a scanty minfaU or fro^ther 
causes, the pond supply be^na to foil. When the water in the wells 
IS on a lejel w^ or near the surface, two men scoop up the water 
b^ Bwin^g a b^tor jfudo through it. When the water is fire or 
n”*"® Uie leather beg or imd ia worked. Ah 

“f ““”™ “S^e'sH? nndiinitooi Ei„pli dhrid land, 
^fields are more or less manured according to their wanta The 

”wh">h* raauu^ especially tSoaa growing the richer 

STth^ hlfwS® care and with as mofh liberoliiy 

“e?^e oT ™ fmly manured and 

Xs the niBnt^ for the first year or two. In soeh 

cttes the first crop sown is aJmoBt always Indian millet followed by 
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El gr^n Or Crop. If it acems to want Jt the land in manured 

befure tlie ihird onep 1 $ growm Black and good brown soila &re 
manured ance in threej four, or fitre They are naturally richj 

and their vigour is renewed by tko upper soil boing always wsished 
into cracks and tbo anbsqil coniiiig op tillage^ Red and poor 
brown seOa are manured every second year and in some eases, if 
the hpsbaudmen can afford it, every year, Sugarcanep rice^ Indian 
ckillioa^ and want manure every year; Fanicum 
miJiarej castor-oil, and liddu Phaseolus mungo want manure once in 
three yeara. On aocount of tbe Labour and coal of carting the 
mannre^ Eelds more than a mile from the village are not manured 
oftener than once m throe or four years. There are four methods of 
onrieliing the soih the chief of which is mixed manure. TLiis consists 
of cattle drcppmgSj ashes, stubble^ the sheUs of betelnuis^ uduc^ 
and every form of rubbish which can be gathered* All this is 
stored in a pit near or m the husbandman's yanL The mimure in 
the pit IS occasionally covered by a thin layer of earth or house 
sweepings by which the voiatilo properties aro kept from psasing into 
the fLir„ Some time before sowingp the mauiije is li^rted to the Eelds, 
piled in sinnll heaps, spread on the deld^ and plonghod into the soil. 
In sowing Indian millet and other grains the poorer husbandmen 
mix tbo mariuro with tbo se^d^ As eacb fausbanditiaii Kafl his 
tnanure pit^ monura is not sold. An acre of garden land wants 
ton cartloads of manure of the nominal value of 5«. (E:s.2J), and an 
acre of rice or dey^rop hind wiiuts four cartloads nominally worth 
2«r. (Re. 1}. The second way of manuring is by having the stubble^ 
the cotton leaves, and the weeds eaten by shsep or goats. These 
animals are known to leave their droppings on the ground the 
moment their rest is disturbed^ Tlie hasbandmen contract with the 
shepherd tliat the sheep or goats shall not be allowed to rest more 
than an hour or two lu one place, but bo moved from time to time 
in the Held* The urine aud droppings are thus evenly spread over 
the whole field. "WTicn the hner-grained crops such os sut-c 
Paiiicnm miliare, and yMu Soaaninni indicum are about to be 
sown the stubble is gatherin heaps and burnt on the Held. The 
fourth way of enriching the soil is by green manuring^ Black 
sesnmuin or pzcrysffa is sown in ktc ^fcfay or early June and is 
allowed to grow for throe months when it flowera. It is then ploughed 
in and destroyed by tbo heavy hoe or JSrun^i. This is considered 
sufficient manure for two yisara. In some places poad silt is spread 
on the Hebls^ but is net so enriching os the other manures. 

A two jears^ change of crop is hold to be relief enough to the 
anil lu block ecila cotton and Indian milletj sa a mloj are sown 
alternately^ In red soils Indian millet is followed by It^an millet^ 
fdpij sdm, chillies^ or castor-oilj that is the change is from grain 
to giwn crops or from grabi to oil-^da Oil-seeds are often used 
as a relief to the usual change of grain and green crops. The same 
crop is seldom sown in the same laud for two saccessive years. The 
chief exception to this rule is that grain may be sown in the same 
field for Boveral years without A chonga if care is taken that a IbIa 
crop succeeds an early crop. Thus the early mille t may ho succeeded 
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by the late tiomni Patiicjiitii itdicDm or wheat. G^n and oil crop 
roay also be grawn for sereml yeata in enccession if the crop ia 
changed^ thus gram and aafflower may conie after cotton or black 
aeaaEnum. As these are aJl late crops the soil has the beneht of a 
whole year daring which it rests through the hot seaiiOD and the 
early rains to rteexYB which it is turned loare or lesa deeply. With 
an a^er^e supply of rain good black soil yields a second crop. In 
the plain to get a second crop the early crop must be white HOsannim. 
This ia reaped in the end of Augnst, when the soil is thoroughly 
ploughed or otherwise turnedj and wheat or gram with an occasional 
row of safflower^ linseedj or castor-oil are sown. After theae the 
neit crop is gonemlly one of tho early millets for which the soil ia 
manured There are therefore three modes of changing the crop : 
A change of grain with green crops or oil plants^ a <mango of oil 
plants vrith green cropg^ nod a change of early with lato crops. 

Dh^rwir field tools arc like those naed in the neighb^nrlng 
districts of Bclganni and Bijfipnr. A detail^ description la gireu 
in tho Belganm Statistical Account. Tho chief field tools ^ tho 
heavy plough or (K.)^ the light plough or rauii [K ), the 

laige hoo or hunti (K-), the leveller or fcoradu CK.)j the saed driR 
orlitrgi (Kd, tho grabber or yadi kunti (K.)p and the pickaxo 
or bdigudk (K,). Both the heavy or (K.) plongh and the light 

or ranU (K.) plough consist of a thick log of wood shaped by the 
village carpenter^ with its lower end curving forward at an obtuse 
angle irom the main block. The share^ which is an iron blade^ one 
and ft httl f feet long by throe to fonr inches brood and four to twelve 
pounds in weighty is let into a socket end fixed by a inovablo iron 
ring to tlie wooden point beyond which it xuta about six inches. 
Tho handle is fixed to the block by a thick rope passed along the 
beam and tied to the yokCj so that the stnun of draught braces the 
different parts of the plough* Tho neyali is a large, heavy, deep- 
cutting plough, and is worked by two to six pairs of bullocks. 
Besides the ploughman, who is seldom able to keep the plough in 
anything like a atmight line, it requires one to two men to drive the 
team. It costs £1 4*. to £1 [Rs. 13-IG) and as a rnlc is owned 
only by wealthy landholders who often lend it to their jKJorOr 
neighbours. Except when the laud ia in very bad order the 
lEfya/i is never used. It is very eSectivo in loosening stiff land and 
in uprooting weeds. The mnii (X.)or light plough is of exactly 
the aame make oa the heavy plough. The only piece of iron about it 
is a narrow bar about nino inebes long which serves the purpose of 
ft share. It is worked by one pair of bnllccks and coats about 4#. 
(Rs, 3). The plooghmaii manages it by himself us the reins of tho 
bnUocks come to the handle of the plough. In red aud black soils tho 
small plough jb used before uowing to turn the soil; but, except cotton 
fields, good black soil often yields for several years without wantiug 
even the small plough* The large hoe or kmiti (K.) la a rude tooL 
The chief part i& a stout slightly croscent-shapcd blade of iron about 
three feet long and four to five inches broad, fastened in stont 
timbers with its cutting edge turoed forward. The timbers aro 
Bcenred slopxngly in a heavy beam of wood five feet long and one foot 
broad* The beam is Joined to theyokc by two lighter pieces of wood and 
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from the appat* o£ tlio beata risoB tbo hmnile to whicli one 

end of a rope is tied and the rope is woilucI once rotind the lighter 
timbers in tho iniiidlo> and is taken to the yoke and tied there. 
The largo hoo costs abopt (Hs. a) and ia worked by foar 
bnllocka. To add weight a coaple o£ boys generally ait on tho 
beam, on each aide of the handle^ and are ready to clear stonea 
stubble and other rctbbish that may choke tbo hoe* ^Except in rice 
lands, in all lands where a ploogb ia ofiod before sowing, the large hoe 
or ktinii follows the plough, breaks the larger clods, gathers the 
roots of weeds and of the last crop, and thorongWy looaona the 
Boil, In rich black soil, where for several years no plonghing ia 
required before sowing, the large hoo is nsad to turn tho soLL As 
land stiff and fnU of weeds roquirea the or heavy plough, so 

weedy stiff land requires a larger deep-cutting boa called ku-nii 
(K.), A third small light hoe called htilhisal kunti^ i^ in all soiis^ used 
after tho kunti to level the surface and to cover seed sewn by the seed- 
drill or Besides the different hocs^ a log called the k^r^do or 

Jevoile r is used for breatcing clods and smoothing the surface. Tho 
levellor is the log of a tree trunk split down the ndddle, scooped out 
and smoothed outside, and with two Wooden pieces driven through it, 
OP which the drag ropes and yoke nro tied. Whan at work the 
driver stands on the leveller to give it weight* The aeed-drill or 
is of two kinds, one for sowing grain and the other for sowing cotton* 
It consists of wooden beam with three to four wcMsden bills standing 
out at eqnal distances and armed with smnU iron tongnea to make 
drills. To each of these bills is fixed a bamboo tnbe whoso npper 
end is joined to a hole in the bottom of n wooden, enp which has as 
many diverging holes us there nro tubes. It costa about 4s. (Es. 2) 
and is worked by a pair of bullocks yoked in the same manner as in 
tho light plough or the light Iioo* The driver fills the enp with 
seed. In some villages tho seed-drill has only three bills, which arc 
wider apart than the four hills* When mixed grains are 
sovim in one of the drDla the driver plugs the cup hole for that drill 
and tho seed is sown by a man who walks behind, and, from a cloth¬ 
ful tied at his waist, drops seeds through a hollow bamboo called 
hukiu which is tied to tho seod-drilL The cotteu seed drill is made 
on the same plan as the gnun-sowtag kunjL It has only two bills 
oightoon inches apart and has no cups with holes* It is worked 
by a pair of bullocks yoked in tha same way as in the grain drill* 
At the back of the hmm of the seed-drill are tied by ropes two 
hollow baimboos or huhku^, which are kept in furrows drilled by 
the iron tougnes of the bills, by two sowers, who from a cloth fal of 
seed nt their waist drop the seed through them. The grubber or 
yadi Auntt is nsed to clear gr&ss and weeds between the rows of 
young crops. It also earths up the soil at the roots of young cotton 
plants. It consists of n beam two and a quarter feet long hy six 
iuchea broad with two stays Uko tho harrow, la the lower end of 
each stay a blade of iron is fixed horizontally to the beam* Two 
beams are genmlly worked by one ^ir of bnUocks j and fiqmetimeii 
ODO pair of bniJocks works three ana in rare cases oven four beams. 
Each beam is joined to the yoke by two about bamboos, each fixed 
to tho beam over each stay, and is guided by one man. It costs 
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2jt. G(t. (B&. 1^}. The pickaxe or kas oao oad poiabed nad 

ibo other end bladed into u sharp adze. It is moat efTectiro iu 
cottinj^ and opTipDtlDg: and other weeds after the land has 

been ploughed. It costs about lOid. (7 o#-). Besides these field 
tools there are a weeding hook or ktunhe^ worth about Oi/. (6 m ), 
an aio or fcadli worth 2 *. (Re. 1), a aichlo ot htd^ola worth about 
2«. [Se. 1], a saw-elekle also called kttdffolu worth la. to S#. 
(Ke. 1-1), and a spado or *u/K worth about 2*. (Re. I), Two carls 
are used for field purposes. The Crop cart for bringing home field 
prodneo or carrying produce to tnarket is about twelve feet Jong 
and three to four feet broad. The floor ie made of two strong bara 
joined by fonr or more cross pieces at cijnal intervals The wheels 
are of solid timber each of two or three pieces joined together and 
surrounded by a heavy iron tire two inches thick and nearly two 
inches broad. The wheels gradually thicken from the rim to the 
nave. The aile tree, which is on iron cylinder, being cousiderably 
below the height of the bullocks, the floor is raised by a tongue 
resting on the axle: By this mcana, if tho bad is well balanced on 
the cart, the bullocks have comparatively little of the weight, and 
tho dranght, being on a level with their shoulders, is easier. From 
the astle rnn two poles to the ends of which the yoke is tied, 
ItV ith outriggers on both sides, the cart can carry a very great 
weight. It is mdcly shaped and heavy; even when empty it is a 
hard pnll for ono pair of bullocks; when loaded it requires four b> 
six yoke of oxen, It co9U£4tt> £ltt (Ra. *0.160). The manure 
curt differs from the crop-cart in having high sides made of fur stalks 
or bamboo matting. By rajneving the sides the man lira cart is 
eomntimes used for olhor .purposes. They are drawn bv two to 
three pairs of bullocks. 

Except a few black soil fiohls owned by traders and monoy- 
londers which aro covered with grass and hushes, bocause tliev are 

let to men who have neitbpr tho means nor the heart to work t^em 

tillngD is carried on with care and labour. Except when they are 
Sickly covered with MnoK (M.), nat (K.), orWeadC.) grass, 
Cynodon dac^lon, or, when the intended crop k cotton, black soils 
do not require a yearly ploughing. Ploughing iustead of improving 
harms Indian millet, for if tho fall of rain is heavy the black 
soil runs together and beoomea too wet for the propor "rowth of 
the young plants. This does not happen when tho Inrfaco is 
simply l^aed by the large hoc or kimU, Red soils reqnire more 
tillage. The field should ix ploughed twice, once lengthwise and 
once crosswise. When mojat, red soils become light, friable and 
easily workirf. Two bunocks only are reqnired to draw the nlongh 
and th e lafwnr and expoase are not much more than in Wing 
black soil. Besides ploughing it is always necessaty to use the 
lar™ hoe once or twice to idl kinds of soils before sowing, and 
in the early stag;^ of their ^wlh, both Indian millet and 
cotton must bo frequently hoed and cleaned. Cotton reqnires 
TMrticnlar c^. If grass and weeds are not oonstantly rooted out 
the yonng plants are stunted and the outturn is small ^ 

and in tho north-east or 
Madras rams m a greater degree Lhaji any other district in the 
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PffiBidency. Tho south-west raioa are moat felt in the hJIIy and woody 
west, the iiorth-east raiDS in the open east and norths and both about 
equally ia the two southern sab-divisions of Kod and Rineboiuinr, 
The prevailing tillage in the west is wet chiefly oE early^ or 
crops; in the east the tillage is dry chiefly of late or hingd^n oropa. la 
Kod and part of lUnebennar, which share in both raina and have both 
dry and wet tillage, entire failnre of crops from dronght is unknown, 
though it often happens that the rainfall tavonra one kind of tillage 
more than another. No rainfall can well be too heavy for rice 
when once it is well above ground i while too mneh rain harms 
diy-crop tillage. On the othor hand the rainfall which is most 
suitable for dry-crop tillage is not all that can he desired for 
The husbandman’s year of 365 days ie divided into twenty* 
seven tuuar asterisms or star-chambers. These are of 

fourteen days from the lltb to the 34th of April; JJAnnii of 
fonrteen days from the 25th of April to the Sth of hlay ; ./Tritiin of 
fifteen days from tho 0lh of May to the 32nd of May; KoA™ of 
thirteen (iiys from the 23rd of May to the fourth of June; 
Mrigehirthi of fifteen days from the 5th to the lUth of June; 
A 'nJii of fonrtecn days from the 20th of Jnne to the 3r(i of July j 
PwoTvaBM of fonrteen days from the 4th to the I7th of July; 
Puahya of fourteen days from the Ifltlito the 31 st of Jnly; A''#Ai«jAa 
of fourteeu days from the Ist to the 14th of August; Maghs of 
thirteen days from the l5th to the 27th of Angnst; Hi^be of 
fourteen daye from the 38tli of August to tho 10th of Septemher j 
UitAffa of fourteen days from tho 11th to the 24th of September; 
Batta of thirteen days from the 26di of September to the 7th of 
October; of fourteen days from the 8th to the 21st of 

October ; 5»dii of thirteen days from the 22iid of October to the 
3rd of November; Yishdkke of thirteen days from the 4tb to the 
Ifith of November; A'nurddbi of thirteen days from the 17th 
to the 29th of November; Jethtfia of thirtoeu Jays from the 30th of 
November to the I2th ef Dacembcir; Jfuf of fonrteen days from the 
l3th to tho 26th of December; Pnrvdskddha of thirlwn days from 
the 27th of December to the Sth of Janaary ; UUrdahddha of thirteen 
days from the 9th to the 21 st of JennaTy; SArdttONa of thirteen 
days from the 22nd of Jannaty to the 3rd of Febniaiy ; DAofiwAftof 
thirteen days from the 4 th to the 16th of Fobniary; Shwiaiore of 
thirteen days from tho 17th of Febrnary to tho firet of March; 

of fcm rtoon days from tlia 3iid to tte lott of March i 
mtriifciyire of twelve days trom the 16th to tbo %7ih of Mareb j and 
JZc trait of thirteea days from the SiBtli of ^larcli to ttc lOth of ApriL 
Seven of theae between KraiiSia and tbatis botvreen tne 

9tii of May and tho 14th of Angoat, form the early or 
season} between 3/aaAa and that la between tb^ lotli of 

Angnat and tho Srd of Novemberi forio the late or s^oa; 

eleven between and Sjkfdi/EiaOi that is between tbe 25tb of 

Septeinber and the 3rd of Fobmaryp form the Iiarresting season j 
aod seven between UiiiiTdthuda and that is between the Dtb 

of Jannary and the lOtb of April form the (Mtten-picking season. 

The normal DharwAr minffill may be divided into three periodB, 
Tbe first laste from the middle of April to the end of the Bret week 
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in JuhOp E^ery ten or days in those six we-eka ahenld have 

a heavy easterly thunderstorcn with half an ineb to two inehea of 
rain. These Mia are wanted for the wefitem rice lands that the rice 
may be sown before the end of Stay. East of HubU these showers 
have no special use aa tho black soil grows no ricOj and no crops 
Stfo sown before the end of June or the beginning of July. 
The next period is the flontk-weat rnonaoonj which lasts from the 
middle of Jnne till the middle or end of September, llie monsoon 
should begin with abont a week of heavy showers lasting some 
hours OTOiy day to soak all land intended for early jidri or rdgL 
After a week^s rain ahoiiJd dome a nearly fair week that field work 
may bo pressed on. Tho first sowings of /mrf should take plaoo 
in early Jiily« The whole of July should be wet^ with fow entirely 
dry dayia. August is generally a dry monthj with as a rule not 
more than two to three inches of min. These August show'ers 
moisten the sur&cc of the eastern plain and prepare it for the sowing 
of into or will to jvari and cotton. The date of sowing white millet 
and cotton varies with the rainfall from tho middle of August to tho 
Huddle or even the end of Septemlieri TkVheat mixed with linseed 
or safflower is sown still later, l^ep tern her should be moderately 
wet with many fine days* The harvest depends on October more 
tbaii on any other month, October is also the mouth of most 
iiuccrtuin ram fall. If no min falls in Octoborj as was the casa in 
tbTfij the cottoiiji tho late jwari, and the wheat are ontirely lost. 
If unuBnally heavy raiu falls in October, aa fell in October 1877, the 
early jpa^i cars sprout. The whole of tho October rainfall is from 
the east, it is not steady min^ hut comes in sudden and heavy 
downpours which last an hour or two. The wholo October minfalL 
should be about sixiuohos^ half an inch to fwo inches Mling in one 
heavy plump overy few days. This gives all tho inoisturo which 
tho cotton, wli 0 at> and lufcer jvdri require. After October tho lei^a 
rain that falls the bettor both for harvoBting the early ji?drt crop> 
and for the health of the growing cotton wheat and other late 
crops. December and January aeldom pass without a fow days 
often of heavy rain. In the east heavy December and January rain 
mildews the wheat j in the west heavy December and Januaiy rain 
does little h^m as the rice and early jvtiri are harvested in 
IS Dvember and early Beoember.^ 


1.507^42 acpea tho whole area held for tillage, 
184,77fi Qcrea or I S'25 per cant were fallow or under grass- Of the 
1,32S,1^ MMS. 1661 were twice cropped. Of the 

crops occupied 756,054 acrea 
or 5r06 per cent o£ which 389,411 were oacler Indian miUefc jola 
(K.) opj^ri, f M ) Sorgham irdgare. 174,827 under wheat qodhi k) 
or e/™* (M,) Tnt«:nffi 85,117 nader rice bhatta {lL) or 6Ad« 

fK.) or (M.) Elenebe noroeada, 

f * I’aaicam miliare, 4099 under 

spiked millet M7je (K.) or i«jW iM,) Penicillaria spicata, one under 
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mai3S mskkej&ta (K) or maA^ai (M.) Z^a maySi and 7077 under other Chaptfir IT. 

grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 101,107 Aini^ture. 

acres or 7'63 per cent, of wbich 33^035 wore ondor gram kadti (K*} 

or Aari/idm (M.) Cicer ariotinam, 3o,575 under toffari or tiiuari (K.) Crow. 

or itir (M.) Cajanus indicuB, 24^300 ondor hnHi (K*) or (M.J 

Dolichos bifloruBj 14,760 under hemru (K.) ot (SI.) Fbaaeolos 

mdiatna, 436 under uddit (K.) or udid (M.) Fba^^oolns mnngo, 

and 3201 uudor other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 70,426 acres or 

5'3l per cent, of which 14^734 were tinder linseed agashi (K.) or 

jams (M.) Linnin nsitstissimum, 3694 under sesamum y^Ilu (K.) 

or lit (M.) Sesamnm indicom^ 41 under Indiao mustard (1C.) 

or rat (M.) Sinapis dicboioma^ and 48,057 under other oil&eediL 

Fibres occupied 3o9»310 acrea or 27'11 per cent, of which 357^701 

were under cotton hafti or amU (K.) or (hL) Gossypiuiu 

herbaceum, 1322 nnder Bombay hemp lanbu (K.) or t4g (M.) 

Orotalatiajuncea^ and 237 under Indian hemppujidt (K.) or airi^ddiT 

(M.) Hibiacus oannabinus, MiseellanBous crops occupied 37^960 acres 

or 2'80 per cantp of which 38^743 were under chillies f7imfisi7ia^ai 

{K.)or [M.) Capsionm froteacOnsj 3742 under sugarcane a 

(K.)oriij(M.) Siccmrtim officinarunip 1251 under tohaceo hdgs 

ttoppu or tamhdku fM.) Nicotiana tabacumj soven under ginger 

shunii {}L}alta (M.) Zingiber o^cinale^ and the remainiiig 4213 under 

various vegetables and fruits. 

The following are the details of some of the most important crops t hdioM MUkt. 
Indian Millet^ joitt (K.) /rrirt (M.) Sorghum vnlj^re, with in 
1881-82, 380,411 acres or 20^39 per cent of tho tillage area^ is 
the most widely grown crop in the district, the grain forming the 
huBbandman^s chief food and the straw supplying tho best cattle 
fodder. In goed black soil free from weeds for Judiau millet the 
land Ls treated in tho same waj ns for cotton. Hcd soils must be 
raanured and ploughed before the leveller or Amxdn la uaed^ No 
fewer than cighteeTi varieties of Indian millet are grown in D1idrw4r- 
Of these two 5i7f jola (K.) and kari-gom jola (K.), tho finest of 
the whole are late or hingdri crops. The Tcmaining sixteen are 
mungari or early varietiea- Of the aixteen early varieties six, 
muriiftjola^ dhoda/ata,utal-ph^tgam,ck^karaf kagi-jola andn'indiAdi 
are sown as regular crops, never as oecasiona] rows among other 
crops I a seventh variety hhagmni phulgam is sown both os a 
single crop and in tows among another crop. All of these seven 
mature in three to font months. The seven other varieties p&tajisdit^ 
gavri AjuIu &r tasvanptidu^ phulgara, jtlkonjoia 

or }&gi-jedi-Joh^ ken-jola, and kodmukanjala are, except 
kodmuicanjolaf sometimes aown as regular crops bnt usually os 
occasional rows in ields of navani Fanicum italicum or rdgi 
Elensine oorocoua. J^lkunj^sia does so well m an oceasiQnal row crop 
that it has the special name of vtkudi fikkudi meaning an 
occasional row* When sown with late crops ^1 of these seven are 
intended only to supply cattle with green fodder. The two remaining 
varieties halmukan-jola and id&anjola are mixed with Bome of the 
above varieties before they are sown. These two may he estea 
roasted; they are never made into bresod* The early or 
kinds are sown in July and Augunt, and are reaped from October to 
B OS-35 
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December. Along with the earlj Indian milbt generaltf in 
every fonrth row or drill, are sown cajan pea or Delichos biflo- 

nia and ^mfahi or Phikseoliis aconitifolina which thrive^ with the 
aaine propamtion of fioil na the mtUets. The kte or hiniffri Indian 
milleta are sown in OA'toberj and reaped in Fehniary and Aiatcb. 
With them are Eiown occaftiotml rowss olaafflower gram and lins 0 G'B<L 
Unlesa the ground is well manured Inrlian millet is not aown in the 
same field for two siioces^ive years ] the second drop is either coLtoiip 
wheats g™™> safHower. 

(fC,)ortiiid/ini(M.) El engine eorocana, with 2S,3o9aeresor2'17 
cent of the tillage area^ is grown both in red and blank soilsj but 
generally in tbe red eoils of the hilly wesL Of two kinds of both 
are sown in Jnne aRer fcbe first Inirst of the Booth-west monsoon^ and 
reaped one kind in Oofcohcrnndtbe other in December To prepar¬ 
ing red soil fopthe ground is plooghed with the liargo plough 
and is afterwards broken and levellodL Manure, attberate of one 
or two cart-bads an acre,, is laid inlienfjs at eqiial distances, and tho 
seed is thorongbly mixed in the manure. Furrows ate cut with the 
small plough, tlio sower following the pbngb with a basket full of 
mixed man are and seed w bieh be drops in the fnrmw^ bi s basket 
beiugkept full by a man who walks to and from the heap When 
tho sowing is over the loTenor or Iconiiia breaks the clods and covers 
theseed, the light hoe or htuii is passed over the surface, and 

is once more follow€nl by the leveller. Along with fvijjffa littlo mustard 
and the variety of Indian millet known as are some¬ 

times sawn, At intervals a row of cajan pea is drilled in. Thirty 
five years ago (1S4B) when wood-aeli or A rtwtri tilhvgo prevailed, 
and fticfl were planted in forest clearings. Tn these clenringa no 
manure bat the ashc^ of cut undorwood were used. The same 
doaribg only ykddotl a crop two years in succession when tho 
ground was left fallow till the underwood had grown high enough 
to be again burnt. 

iSU'r^ (K.) OP m'ri (M.) Funicum miliare with 17,911 acres or 
l‘3u per cent of tho tillage area, is grown in the same way as 
Of two Varieties, one, is sown in June after tho 

first burst of tho sonth-west TnonBOon, and reaped in September; the 
other is sown from tho lat to the 15t]i of September and reaped in 
late December. naze or early panic is seldom grown in the 

western forest vjltagcz, beoauso, as it ripens before any other grain 
it has to bear the whole attacks of the wild hogs which infest those 
parts, and it is not valuable enough to make it worth watching. 

WffOT ^roiAi (K) or [M.) Triticnra restiviim, with in IfiSl-SS 
174,820 acres or 3 &*! 9 per cent uf tho tillage area^ ia grown chiefly in 
NavalgUDd^ Gadeg, Enbli^ Hon, and DhArwdr. It does not thrive well 
in BankApnr. The three chief varieties^ of wheat are the red or tAmhda^ 
the local or jvdri apparently meaning Kamitak, and the deski also 
local apparently meaning Deccan- Of these the red is the floest and is 
much like English wheat- Wheat is the last sown of the cold weather 
Crops* It is not sown till the October rains are overhand there is no 
chance of more rain. Wheat is generatlj grown in good soft black soil 
which has been thoroughly hroken by the large plough foil owed by 
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tliu b«;ivy hoc uthunii siud tlio U^ht liooor ktinii Twenty-four 

tofortjr pouiidta of Beedxm acre are Bowd through the seed drill and 
the soil ia itgaiii woi'ked wilh the light hot After this it smnta 
no weeding or other care, \VLc?at is grown every third ye&T^ and itt 
followed by Indian millei lu aoino pkcaa wheat altertialea with 
sugarcade and gram add oocoaioiieilly wifHow er ia raised between the 
rs>w& of wheat two to «ix feet apart. K^fijower does dot ripen till a 
month after the wheat add does not intorfer© with it^ growth. The 
wheat crop takes throe to three and a half tnobths to rJp»eu. Toward© 
the end of Decern her it ahoiild have one good shower. When the 
seedlidgs are about a month old they are apt to suffer from rain or dew, 
and from a disease called bhand^r which is caused by westerly winds. 
iSoutheriy wind© alim nnwholcsoiue. Estcessively cold breezes 
hritig on a disease called itttniQt (K.) which dmkeB the wheat planta 
turn reddish and bear poor or no curs- Tbo ante oultnm is am'd to 
vary from GO to SGO poudds ftud to average about 200 pounda The 
average wholeBulo rupee price of wheat is about thirty pound©. Wheat 
is dot the staple food of the people of the district It is need only by 
the rich and the welUto^do* [u the aoiith of the district a little wheat 
is brought from Knmta iu North Kinara, Of the local wheat some 
is^ntto Belgaum, At present (1S84) the cost of carriage to Belari, 
the nearest railway statioiip ia about £2 8 j. (Ra, 21) the ton. 

RirB hhatta (Kk) or bhdi (M.) Oryza sativa, vith 85^ 17 acres or 0'42 
per cent of the tillage area^ is grown almost wholly In the woody west 
which 13 locally called Tmllddu or hill land. Eice wants much 
and constant moisture. When it depends on raiiifhll alone rice is 
always uncertain^ but this elemeni. of chance rather foBcinate© the 
people, ^lost rite land is independent of simple rainfall for its water- 
©npply. The lowlying lands are watered from ponds and mneh is 
also watered by clroiimge from neighbouring high grounds guided bv 
water*cour$e© or A'a^Fifk, Failing pond water irrigation i© supplied 
from wells or more coinnioiily from holes fed by underground 
BonkagG from pond©- The rice soil ia red towards the extreme 
weatj and further east it is alight coloured clayey mould* Thi© clayey 
sail, by the action of wator^ tillagejaxid weAtherj becomes stiff, com- 
pactj, and very retentive of moisture. This kind of rico soil i© poor, 
middlings or good accordiug to it© situation- In high and exposed 
tute© it is poor and ©hallow^ even with enve aud manure able to bear 
only one crop of poor rice; in middle situations neither very high 
nor very low it is middlings of some depths and whert there is 
moisture enough, yields two crops, one of rice and the other of 
pulse l<^w land© or valleys it i© of superior richness, of a rich 
dark brown^ and yields excellent after-crops- Regular rice fields 
are divided into level compartments a few feet to fifteen or twenty 
yards broad and varying in length according to the landholders 
pleasure or the position of the ground- Tho slope of the ground or 
hill side is generally carried into© series of terraces each one or two 
feet higher than the one immedistely below it, and the front of each i© 
guarded or raised by a foot high embankment forming part of the 
descending step. Hie effect oi a hill or rising ground tcrrocod in 
rioB plots is extremely pleasing- The three kind© of rice-land require 
almost the same laboor. After harvest the poor soil seldom holds 
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raolatium enongb t« allow of its being pLougbod; middle cIj^h uoiJ 
even when not moist enongL to yield an after-qropp ia always damp 
enongli to be plcughedj and the plongbing U a gam as it makea tlie 
land more ready to receive the occasional diy-season akowere. The 
nptnmed grass and stnbble roots die and rot, and the stiff clods 
crumble in the heat and air. At tbo end of ilarck maonre is laid 
in bcapa In esriy April tbe clods arc broken by the leveller or 
korudu^ Otj if still very hard^ by labonrera with cluba In fields 
which have not been ploughed after harvest nothings except ike 
laying of manure:, con bo done tUl the first rains of late April or 
Jlay, when the field is ploughed and tbs clods are broken by tbe 
mallet The manure ia then scattered broadcast from a basket^ tbo 
surface is turned bj the heavy boeor kunii and tbe leveller or korutiti 
follows* Nothing farther is done till rain enough falls to udmit of 
Sowing for which a small seed-drill or ^ur^i ia generallj used. An 
flcre of rice land on an uTemgo wants three to five loads of manure. 
If more is isid on, and the mins are ubundunt the crop will gain 
greatly; but with light min in highly manured land the crop will grow 
tog freely und will probably dry without coming to ear. From the2oth 
of May to the end of June* as soon as the village astTologer has fisod 
the Incky day, tbo seed drill is decked with green leaves* the 
husbandman bow s before it, end sowing begins. The drill is closely 
foUowod by the or light boo to cover the sced^ 

ond the korudu follows to level tho surface. In about eight days the 
seed sprouts, and in eight days more weeding begins with tho jcwli 
kiinli or grubber and is repented generally once in ten or twolvo 
days. In two months the seed drill is used for weeding, as the crop 
ia too high and tbe fields are too full of water for the grubber. 
Tbe weeds are always left to rot where they grew* and tbiseouf^tant 
supply of vegetable matter hi one chief cause of the peculiar richnesa 
of the sail The surtoonding ridges are repaired* tlie earth cut from 
the front is heaped on the the beds are filled with water^ and 

the leveller is passed over the crop. This gives the soil a smooth 
and beaten surface into which the water does not readily sink/bnl 
remains in pools, * 

The rice hfirrest begins nbuut tbe loth of XoTentber in tlie drier 
land.bntiJiaBj Lollo'/ri! where water lies deep are seldom readv for reap¬ 
ing before the end of December, An □nneuallj drj or wet season may 
haBten or delay tbo bajrest a fortnight either way, ’WIkjh rice ia 
reaped it b left to dry on tho field. It is than tied in sheaves, buflfc 
out warda m a stock, and left to aeason foramoLth, Apoleisfijted 
in the Hold, and tho ground for a few \<Bjd 3 round the pole ia beaten 
hard and cowdunged to prevent crocka The floor is cleaned and 
swept, and the loosened sheaves are seattored over it, and six or 
eight mnsKled bullocks packed side by side in a line are slowly driven 
over the sheaves roand the pole. This goes on till all the grain haa 
bren trodden from the atmw. The straw 13 then removed, and fresh 
BbeavoB are laid and trodden. 'Winnowing follows tbrashing Ttice 
IS winnowed by filling with grain a flat basket which is raiacd at 
^ 1 slowly emptied into the air with a alight and 

regnlflr shake, The winnowing w ind blows aside the dnst and the 
leaves, and tbe clean heavy grain falJa on the ground. When a heap 
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haa l>e 0 Ti collected the gmin la carried to the TiUege, tlie outer husk is Chapter I?. 
roDHOved by b wooden hand-mill or (K,) nnd bh before ia a Agricnltons. 

aecand time winnowed. When the operations are o^er, the rios ia Caon 
stored in a large rouDd basket or wattle-and-dnub safe, raided a little 
from the ground on beams laid aeross large stones* and roofed with 
thatcL Every buabandman’a house has one grain basket in which 
rice and almost all other grains are stored. The only grains which 
are gTanerally stored in pita are Indian millet^ wheatj gram^and cajan 
pea. Nine chief kinds of rice are grown in DhirwAr. Of these 
two, dnibemori and itonibidZi ^anbhatta are of good quality^ three 
hedarmli^ i^ofUBdli, and ItakkctUdli are of tnodium quality, and fonr 
dotiigan a large grained varietyj^ hBmpffan or red, or black, 

and gen&dtf aro of poor qnality. All are sown at tbe same timoj and 
are reaped one after the other at short intervals. In a &dr pro¬ 
portion o£ rice fields angarcano is gi^wn onoe every third year* 

Where the soil has good natural moisture sugarcane ia grown 
without watering, and, where the water supply i* plentifnJ, with as 
much watering aa may bo necc$saTj. The only cane which is 
grow^ without any irrigation, except a single fiooding of the land 
w hen it is planted, is the stnall gt»m cone which is locally known as 
AoZ-itirbiin, 'rhe caue which does not succeed without occasional 
watering during the dry season ia the large or garden cane locally 
known as gahra^ dalL Green crops of mug^ pdvta^ maiki^ and gram 
are also grown after rice in hollows which hold tlieir damp till Into 
in the year. Except in red and light coloured soilsj a second crop 
of cano is soldom grown without watering. 

Tobacco* tidge utoppu ^ K.) or In (3I-) If icotiana tabaeum, with Tpfra™, 

1351 acres or 0 09 percent of the tillage area is found chiefly in 
Ranchennur, Dhiirwiir, and Ron, Tobacco is seldom grown near the 
weatera foreste, os the red gravelly soil does not suit it. It is 
chiefly raised in the ea'ifc light-block hoiL Rich alia vial soil is pre¬ 
ferred* though* when watered, a mixture of red and black soil is 
found very saitahlo. Tlie site of tho tobacco field should be near 
the village as there it is more easily manured and guarded. Much less 
tobacco is grown than might be gtewn. Ling^yats, at least Ling^- 
yats who hnvo children, dislike growing tobacco^ for they bavo 
to cut the young shoots and this sin ia apt to bring sickness on 
the family. In June the seed is sown carefully In prepared beds* 

If the season is early, the seedlings are re^y for planting in 
August; if the season is late they are ready in September, The 
field must be richly dressed with mixed pit manure. The leavea 
are ready for cutting iu December or Jaiiaary% As a mie 
the whole plants are cut, stem as well as leaves. In most cases a 
poor second growth comes from tbo root and this second crop is 
allowed to fiowar and its seed is saved. The average acre yield 
varies from about throe hundred pounds ia DhdrwAr, to two 
hundred pounds in Rou^ At four potiuds the rupee this leavca 


1 From Mr, E. P* Eolwitaim’i inttcr 3^1 (rf September 1873 to the leTenae 
ComoUiioner D, 
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The (|it&Iity of tbo tobacco is not ^ood} much of tlio tiomo ni&rkst 

14 uapplied from tobacco brought for sale from tho bunks of th<r 
Kritthaa. Tobacco is cored in threa slightly varying waya, TJie slema, 
wbeu cot are aplit, and for four to seveo days aro left'iti tbo field to 

ff there is dew they are loft alouo^ if titoru is no dew tbay are 
sprinkled with wator, or, in some cases, with a dec-OL-tion of itavuM 
Aaffu grass, cateebu, aod coarse s cigar or jfirjjrf. The stems are 
baried four or fire days, taken up during the cool of the day, 
drira, sorted, and tied for final disposal, Q'lie same plua is adopted 
if the leaves are plucked from the stem. In some piacee after the 
plants are cut they are loft in the field for eight days, lied in bundles 
of twenty to tweoty-oiglit, and carried liomc. They are piled in 
h^ps with the leaves inward, and covered with niattiug to keep oft 
windand raiu. Aftor about a fortnight the mats aro taken away, 
the tobacco is aired for a day. and heaped oa before. This process 

15 repeated four tiroes when the tobacco b considered ctircd, iind b 

sorted and tied into bimdloa. According to the third process after 
the leay(» have been cut they are mtposed to dew for ten or fifteen 
days, and if there is no dew the leaves arc watered. The leaves are 
then fairly dried atid buried with two layers of leaves and one layer of 
eanli. After th^ days they are taken in tho cool of the day and spread 
outside of the house. Two days later they are tied into bundles which 
are tururf every eight days. At tho end of a roomb the tobacco is 
cured. If tobi^o is cut before it is ripe or if it has been ov«r-fermonted 
in curing it is apt to bo attacked by insects. In 1872 Mr. E. P, 
KobcJ^n, then Collector of Dbdnvir, tried to introduce both Havana 
ana tobacco* 1 ho soed of these two exotica was sown in eijzhtv- 

Tillages of which twonty-two belonged to Ron, thirteen to 

Kamjgi and SAvanur, eight 
to H«fib, SIX to Eod, and four to Dbarwlir. In some of the villaies 
in which the seed was planted the crops withered frem want of rkia 
crops came tq maturiLy. In overv case the 

Compared with the 
twenty.five per 
liavoor, aed it fetcheda 
higher price. Jlr. Robertson doubted {1S73) if the foreign tobacco 
could ever be well enough cured for the English ajArket, ® 

“f Saccharum officinarum, with S742 
acres or 0 28 per cent of ihe tillage area, b ehiefly arown jn the 

oecitaionnily in gardens in^t^e dry east, 
^cept that whOT It IS grown m a held it is planted ie a field from 
which nee has been r^f»d. the garden and field tillage of sugarct!^ 
are mneh tbe wme, The chief point b that the land must beldame 
enough. In Decenibar before the cano i>|iint,Aii thn owl a ^ 
pr^«d b, brealn,g „d Lvellbg tbl 

.«k tb. .null pl..gS „ witbW b.Z°£.‘ 

IS drawn three or four times across the Rroudi iTin Hn/Fo * ^ 

s^-ibr 

used to powder sad level Ihc surface. Manure is^Taid 'in hesJIL^ 
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t\m end of January, the large plough cats tho 
aorfijce into fnrrowi about eighteen inchea apart. In February^ and 
In aome piacea in ^farDh| the cano outtings ate laid la the futpow and 
coTfited with laaniite. Sugnircane wnnta more manure than atiy 
other crop ^ in foot cane can hardly have too much, manure^ to 

nine cart^loatla ate gonerally given to the acre. After tho cnttioga 
are covered with matiure the small plcugh or ranii ia run along the 
aide of thofnnx^ws and filb thom with eartlu The field U then one® 
well watered and wanta nothing more till the rains. Eight or ten 
days after the planting;p wlien the surface is dry^ the A'orMdii is used 
to level it and break tho clods. Tlie sraull plough is again used to 
heap the earth on the cane and is again followed by the 
After a few days the surface is loosened by the smaller hoe or baihsal 
kunti to help out the yoting sprouts and destroy the weeds. 
Nothing further is done till the first showep falh when the crop is a 
few inches ahovo the surfaco and the field m weeded hy the grubber 
ijfryadi kunii. Now, if not earlier, it is hedged, and weeded os often 
as wanted^ at first with the yadi kunii and later with the or 
drill machine* The earth is heaped about tho roots, and the crop 
is ready for nutting in light porous soils in eleven mouths and in stiff 
soils in thirteen or fourteen inontha. Of eight varietiEB of stigorcane 
the chief are hal kahhu, tdmra^ali and kara kabbii. 

The hal kabhtt or grusa cane, thongh the smallest v^ioty, la 
considered the finest* It is white and thiii| about the thickness of 
a good sized millet stsdk. It is sown in rice fields and U oonBidered 
a hardy plant. It is very largely grown bocauBo it has several 
advantages over the other varieties. It wants less water than the 
large white and red. kinds. After it has onco fairly taken Toetj 
little watering is required^ the rain alone proving nearly enongh. 
Though the larger cane gives much luore juice it has much less 
saccharine matter in proportion than tho small eane^ and reqnirea 
far more boiling to make gur or eoarsc sugar. Tho made from 
the small cane is also considered of aoperior quality. ITiegurof 
the small cane is light and granubted^ while that of the large cane 
is heavy wiry and of a somewhat darker colour. On acoousit of its 
hard bam boo-like texture tho small cano is much lees subject to the 
attacks of jackahs and wild cats than the large cane. To sow an sere 
of Aai itaihw requires 2500 to SOOO cuttings at three cuttings a cane. 
Tho rdmrojfcffdi Cane is streaked white and red and is sown in rice 
fields as well os in gardens. It growe to a fair height ajid thickuessi 
and on acre yields about ten loads of inferior from which 

no augar is made* The jabrirjjddZi is grown in small quantities in 
garden lands for local nae» and wants care and water once a 
fortnight. The akin of this cane is remarkably thin> the knots are 
far apart^ and it is very juicy. It is mneh like the Mauritius cane. 
For an acre of ^abra^dali or rdmrujdhit 5000 enttinga at five 
cuttings a cane are required The Aurra luihu b the common rod 
cane. The other four minor varieties are the Mauritius or 

fcyaialUoJIya^ and bile Aufcba. The 
Mauritius cane yields juice superior to that of the common cancj 
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but, as it wants more water, and is more liable to be gnawed and 
eaten by jackala and porvapines its growtb is limited, Sugarcane 
takes mare nut of the gmnnd than any other crop. lu 6elds 
sngarcane is followed by rice and in gardens by pot herbs. Unless 
the gmand is richly piannredj vegetables do not yield inuch during 
the first season after sngarcsne. It is not till the second or third 
year that sogarcane can be again grown with advantage. In a 
fair season, on a rongh estimate, an acre of sugarcane will bring a 
net return of £1 12s, {Bs, 1€^, ,7cfgn or coarso sugar is made in a 
press of two nprjght solid wooden cylinders, on one of which is out 
an endless mde screw and on the other an endiets female screw. 
These are set in pivots cut in a strong plank which is fiied at one 
edge of the bottom of a pit. The mole screw cylinder is abont a 
foot higher than the female, and into its head a liorisoatal bar rs 
let to which are yoked two or more pairs of bullocks who keep the 
machine constantly moving. The cylinders are fed with piec« of 
cano abont a foot long, JffoJ kalAn cancs are passed onco and 
ramrajdaii canes are passed twice through the cylinders. Tho 
juice pressed from the cane runs into a trough, which 
forms the base of the machinep and &oin the trongh puBses into u 
broadmouthed earthen pot which is burled in the ground. ^Vhen 
enough is gathered, it is carried to tho boiler, a largo Hat iron 
vessel costing £1 ]2tf. to £4 {Rs. 16.^40), The boiler ia set on a 
brisk fire and is fed by the dried cane rinds. Tlia boiling juice is 
constantly stirred, and the thick senm that rises to the eur&ce ia 
carefelly removed till it becomes like syrup, when it is poured, if 
required for coarse sagar or jdyrt into holes dug in the ground and 
after cooling is cut into cakes or dug out whole. If it is wanted 
for fine sugar, the syrnp, after it ia taken from the oven, is briskly 
thrown op the sides of the iron Teesel by two or throe men with long 
fiat wooden ladles till it cools, and is finally broken into powder bv 
oblong or ovftl-shaped single or doublo handled wooden fa^ks 


„ or miroAiCM.) Capsicum frnteecens, with 

28,* 48 aCTK or 216 per cent of tho tillage area, is grown chiefly in tho 
ronntry between the woody west and the open cost. The oliiuale and 
the nob or fflOfiSoi sod of Kod are particularly suited to the growth 
of chil les. The chdiy is sown in ifay or early June in a small 
^fnlly prepared plot, often the backyard of the husbandman's 
house, and is well watered. In July, when of soma little height, 
the plants are mov^ to the field, and are there eat in rows two feet 

regularity and precision. 
After the field 1^ been pLmted, manure is applied by tho hand to 

rl P r ' intervals of eight to ten days, the 

rarefnlly passed between the rows of 
plants, first lengtliwiae and afterwards bv which the field 

IB kcDE Iree^of to keep the roots cool tho earth ia hcapS 

thwA is repeated for alEnt 

tol!h branchefl of net^bouriag plants begin to 

teach and the^it appears In liecember and JMnary the eSn Z 
picked by the hand, generally in two pickings of whiS the flrft ia 
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(16 man#) the acre which occasionally flclli at about e penny a poand 
(BaJ ft nmn)f a, price which pays tba hci^baiidman excellentlj. The 
price IB Bobject to Tory audden changaB. The chilly U aa a 
ftaaaotiing andthcDg-h only very flmall qnentUieB are reqEi tred^a t^rtain 
ftTooqnt must be had at any cost. Thna in seaaona oi short cmp^the 
price mica very high, nndj when the crops are iargOj the chilly 
oecotbea a glut and the price fftlls so low that short years eometitnea 
pay better than full years, WhoD grown as a garden crop the ohiDy 
ia frequently mixed with the early watered bsliuUi or garlic and 
ulhga^di dr onion. 

Cotton^* fi.fl/ti (K*) or fidpiis (M.) Gosgypium herbacenm* averaging 
335^900 acres orabont twenty-seven per cent of the tilJa^ nrenja the 
mostimporlant crop of the Dhiirwdr black soil plain Litcle cotton is 
grown either in the hilly and woody west or in the patches of stony 
and billy ground in the eiiHtem plain. Three kinds of cotton are 
^wn in Dhirwdr j Gossypium arborenni deckdpus (K.) (M,) that ta 
God^a Cotton, used in making sacred threads and temple latnp- 
wickss Gossypiiim indicum{K.) that m country cotton ; 
and Gosaypium barbadunHO that is American cotton^ 

Of these three kinds Gossypium arberenm^ n perenniul bush eight 
to twelve feet high is grown occasionally all over the disEricE^ in 
gardeJiSj beside wells and streamsj arid near temples. It is much 
like the Brazilian or Peruvian cotton plantj and, thongh this is 
nnlikely, it is often said to be an American exotic, Gossypiun] 
indionm, judri-hfitii generally known in the Bombay market as 
Kumta cottottp is largely planted all over the hbck-soil pUiu. 
Gossypium barbadenso vildyfili-hAiti that is Ameriesa cotton, 
cotnmouly called Sawginned Db^rwdr, which wna lutrorlnccd into 
the district by GovemTuent in 1842, has thriven well and has come to 
occupy ftbont a quarter of the distnet cotton ftren. Among the cotton 
prodneiug districts of the Bombay Karnatakj BhdrwAr stands 
drst^ and both its AniericaTi and its local cotton are highly esteemed. 
All evidence goca to show that with fair treatment in preparing 
them for market, the two varieties grown in Dhlrwir wiU rank among 
the best cottons of India. 

The upland plain of Dhirw^r enjoys the unusual advantage of 
two rainy eeaeons, the south-west faeWeen June and October and 
the north-east or Madras between October and December. The 
north-east raina give the oountiy a fresh supply of moisture in 
October and often again in November, and in a small degree still 
Iftter on. This moistare with the cool November nights has had a 
Urge share in Buccessftiily acclimatUing New Orleans cotton* 
In the Dbdrwir ixitton plains the yearly rainfall rauges from 
twenty-five to thirty inches. During the cgtton-growiug monthe, 


t seeCBOt of DkirwAr cotton li pnpiLTod front ft pAmpyet writUa by Mr. 
VV» W&itar3p Iiupoctnr of the Southent MurAtlift CbTiatry« 
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tlidt is from September lo Pebmaiy, the retut-iiB for the fire rears 
ending ] 8S^ show a greatest heat of 97^ in February and a least'beat 
of 5S° in December. For cotton to thriro the soil should be loose 
uod Open enough to allow the air and eon to pass below the surface, 
and still more to let excessive and nntitiiely rain drain from 
the roots. These qualities the crumbling gaping soil of Dhirw^r 
has_ in an onosnal degree.’ The Dhdrwar hnsbandmoD describe 
their ootbon lands as of two hinds: Aufaft'peri which is a mixture of 
black and red soil and yari a pure black soil. Both local and 
American cotton are planted in both theao aoilSj but AuluJt-ym ot 
black and red is generally considered beat for New Orleans cotton, 
and yeri qt pure black for local cotton. The black and red is con¬ 
sidered the richer of the two, but, lu a bad scasoa, blight and other 
diseases show themselves sooner and to a greaterextent in black anti 
red than in pure black. Tho great merit of these two soils is the 
snrprising lenrth of time during which the undcr-soil keeps moist. 
It is this nnder-ground dampness that enables the cotton plant, 
especially the American plant, to mature as late as Uarch and 
ApriL When the sorfaoe of the field is baked and gaping with tho 
heat the cotton bashes am still gmen becauae their tap roots am 
down in the cool moist nnder-soil. Cotton is seldom grown in red 
soil; the oattam is too small to pay at ordinary prices. 

Watering has often been snggested for Dhdrwdr ootton. Mr, 
Chsnaing, one of the American pLanters bmugbt by CoTemment in 
1842, recommended the damming of different parts of the Malprabha 
for the parpoM of atoring water to water the cotton fields. In 186S 
the river was examined by tho CoUector and by Sir Barlla Fmre, 
then Govepor of Bombay, when on tear. The matter waa referred 
to the irrigation department, but the costliuesa of the achemo 
prevented ite being undertaken. Another scheme was to draw a 
supply of water from the Varda river jbnt the Varda sclieme also 
proved impossible. Though both of these schemes wem given up, 
the qneation whether watering the black soil cotton fields docs good 
or do^ barm to the crop is still unsettled The weight of exporimente 
IS against watenag cotton in black soils. In 1958, experiments made 
on the DMrwAr border showed that, even with the help of water, 
cotton coBld not bo profitobly ^wn in red soils, and that in black 
Mil wateriDg positively injnmd the crop. Dr.Forbes-Royle, the super- 
mtendentof the Dhfirwilr ginning factory (18&5). was of opinion that 
watering would be of use only in case of the failum of rain. Mr, W. 
She^r.thesaperintendentofcotton exporimentsf1867-75). when want 
ofrai^breatenifd to destroy his CTop,endeavoumd to save it by water- 
1 ^. The o^y resnlt was an improvement in the look of the plants- 
the watered phntsyielded no more cotton than the nnwatered plants, 
and the staple of the watered plants was exceptionally weak. So far 
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^3 ilr. Sbcarer's eacpoiiCDce went, tlio onlj effect of watering either 
AtaerieaD or local cotton wag to develop the pbmt at the expense of 
tbe fibre. /I’he late Colonol Meadows Tajlorj, C.S.Lp made 
eiperimpetfi ill watering Dbjirwiir-Amoricaii cotton, and tbe result 
was a iailarc+ The leaved were curled, thei bolls eoft, and the fibre 
weak* He agreed with Sir. Inverarity,^ then Collector of Breach, 
that watering cotton in deep black soil wonld prove injurious both 
^ the quality and to the quantiCy of the fibre. The black or regur soil, 
in wbteh cotton is almost always growiij is very deep and mobtarc^ 
holding. Though the surface seems dry, and no doubt ia dry as 
far as the plough or hoc boa dtstnrbed it, yet, after an ordinaiy rainfall, 
the under-soil ahvaya keeps mobt, not only beyond the time 
at which cotton ripens^ but oven during the whole of tho hot 
weather. The roots of the cotton plant etrike very deep^ Tho 
tap root passes at least two feet below the surfsoe, generally three 
to four feet, sometimes as much aa eight feet. Even the aide shoots 
peas down when they find the surface soil begin to dry. A certain 
diyneas in the soil is apparently needed to bring the fibre to 
perfection and to cause the bolls to open Colonel Taylor thought 
that in deep black soil the ordinary rsunfall was enough for the 
plant. Its whole growth, and for the most part its buds and floweiB 
and green bolls were produced while the subsoil was weL As the 
soil dried tbe stem of the cotton plant stiffened, the boils hardened 
and ripened, imd tho cotton burst forth. If the ground was kept 
damp, there would bo a danger that the plant would throw out fiesh 
shoots and fail tq ripen tho bolls. 

Cotton trikes much oat of the soil Hnless he is tempted by high 
prices, the DhArwAr landholder does not grow cotton oftoner than once 
in three years. Still as it commands a sure and profitable marketj 
^iton is often sown every second year, and in some of the richest aoila 
it is grownseaaon after season. Whore it is planted season after season 
tho crop is poor and the soil is much weakened* The area under local 
or Kumta cotton varies year after year ^vith the labonr market, that ia 
with tho quantity of labour forthcoming for cleaning. Thufi, if iabonr 
ia scarce and doar and the farmers find they havo a large balance 
of uRginned native cotton in stock, they will not sow that year as 
much as they w^onld have sown if their stock had been sold 
and labour was cheap and plentiful. Tho area under cotton is 
also affected by tho l^l&uce of grain and br^ stuffs in haud, 
and also by the roinfaJil. If the rain is heavy in the early part of 
the season, there is a large sowing of millet and other wet crops j 
if tho rain holds off until August or September, there ia a larg^ 
are* under cotton, but, if the August rain also bolds off and there is 
bnt little rain till October, wheat and gram take the place of cotton. 
Cotton fields are mannrod some time before the cotton is aown* Tho 
husbandmen say that if manure is put in along with or immediately 
before the cotton seed and the rain Fall is ecanty^ the manure does 
not mis with the soD, and injures the cotton plant especially iho 
American plant. The manure used is pulverised village refuse and 
rubbish, and occosionallj oil plant or soxno other quick growing 
crop is mised and ploughed iiL The soil is gcaorally manur^ every 
second or third vear. 
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of tlie better clads of faasbuadtDOD take grest care in 
preparing tteir cotton land. It is cleared of all the at maps of tbe 
preriODs crop bj? the heavy hoe or Atrnti. Wherever it ia overgrown 
with the tarige (K.) or Aand/i(il.) Gjnodon dactylon grass, tho land 
is ploughed with the heavy plotigh. Bven repeated workings of tbe 
heavy plough do not^ always succeed in uprooting the on tangled 
and d«p rooted Afintili Field laboarers oro engaged who turn ont 
with pictaies or kndlit (K.) and dig tlie land often two feet deep. 
Tills is very slow and hanl work, bat the resnlt repays the severe 
la boar and the expense. After ploughing, or deep digging, the heavy 
hoeor Avintf is again n&ed to thorenghly loosen the soil. When iheBOil 
IS ihns broken and smoothed it is considered ready for the seed. 
The Dhfirwir husbandmen take the greatest care not to sow cotton 
at sny time which will bring the plant to matnrity at a season, when 
heavy falls of rain may be erpoeted. As a mlo cotton sowing 
begins in the btler part of August. By this time the land hag been 
thoroiighly sooked, and is so far drained that the surface is com* 
Mratively dry. A fairly dry surface with much moisture below is 
the state in which land should be for sowing either American or 
local cotton, f^oil in this Mtata helps the seed to apreot and draws 
the tap roots deep enough to support sud bring the plant to perfection, 
when the hot weather and the trying cast winds set in. Befoie 
sowing it New Orleans seed is rubbed by the hand on the gronnd in 
& mixture of cowdang and water; for their woollinesg keeps the seeds 
from rnuning freely through the seed drill. The seed is sown with 
themd of the Ariryiorseed drill which has iron teeth eighteen inches 
apart, to each of which a hollow bamboo tube called yeUithedl (K > 
is fastened. Bullocks are yoked to the seed drill, and, as they wort 
the iron t«th plough two drills, and in these drills the cotton seed 
IS dnop^ threugb the bamboo tnbea. Tbe seed drill is immediately 
follow^ by the hoe which closes the drills. Frequent hot sunny 
days after sowing promote sprouting and abont three moatha iuot4 
reinsm during which from time to time rain may be looked for The 
seed leaves begin to show in six to twelve days. In aboot a month 
when the pianta are three or four inches high, the farmer takes his 
pibber oryadiAwnri and works it between the cotton plants dointr 
aTT’"® The grubber roots op all young weeds and grass 

At the same time it turns the surface soil, keeps it from souring 
and heaps the soil at the roots of the young plants. This heanlnc 
of the Boil :b repeated several times, the oftener the better until the 
plants grew too high to work the gmbber. The more hardworking 
aud careFul hnabandmea Supplement the grubber with hand lahonr 
For this men, women, and children are employed on 3i/. to fid* 
(2-+ fls.l a day, weeding at surprising speed with a hircfieai or 
miniature sickle By the beginning of October, a strong, dry 
cuttmg east wind sets m The east wind lasts till about the midS 
of November, when the strem h eased by occaaioual moist 
somberly and westerly bree.^ snd timely heavy thunderstorms. 

Si cotton plant usually flowers in 

December, often ten days to a fortnight in advance of the local plant 
Its cotton bolls mature in Febreary and March. A good Ame^rican 


DHARWAR. 

crop uatiBllj jrielda fire pickings, witk a week between oscb ; ^ poor 
crop ^ot more tksa throe pickioga with a fortnighl between euch. 
AIL or the picking, and, in the case of the local cotton, almost all of 
the ginning^ is done bj^ women and children^ the men’s Bbam in 
the In hour ceasing when the pUnta are fall-grown. 

Crossing has often been tried in DhdrwAr with a view to 
improve the different varieties. Attempts have especiaUj been made 
to cross the local pbnt either with New Orleans, Sea Island^ or 
£g}'ptian, so aa to keep the hardiness and strength of the local plant, 
and gain the silkinef^a, length, and large outturn of these foreign 
wietiea. So far back as iSoD the Bombay Cbambor of Comcueroe 
eiplained the decline in the quality of Dbdrwdr American cotton to 
natural croaking, the reaoLt of mixed sowing of the local and foreign 
varietiesL Snch a Tcealt Dn Wight pS4:S.18oO), a botanist and 
a practical cotton planter in Koimbator, thought impossible. In 
1872, Mr. Shearer stated that in his experioaoe the cotton of plants 
grow'D from seed that had bc?oti looked on as crossed, on coming to 
niattiritj, showed no marked improvement on thoeo of the parent 
plants The only difforenoo was in appearance. Plants obtained 
bj oroBsing local and Egyptian grew well, bnt thoir bolls did not 
ripen. A cross of Egyptian or tiea Island with AmeHcan seemed 
always to run out and the plants dwindled after the second year. 
If they ever prodneed bolls the staple was weak- Mr. Shearer tried 
to cross the different local vaHetiea The look of the plant often 
changed, still he could not say whether they were crosses or sporta, 
Mr. Shearer traced the apparent changeB, which often deceive an 
unprofessional eye, to difference in season, situation, and tillage. 

X)b^rw4r cotton b Jinblo to two diaeases, henith^i rog fK,) and 
knragtd rog (K ). tog ia brought on by continued hard cutting 

easterly wind; it turns the leaves rod and blights them; the tiowera 
and pods fall off without maturing and the plant slowly dies. Karoghi 
rog is brought on by cutting easterly winds with htsavy morning 
dews and foga; it disappenrs if a westerly wind sets in before the 
disease has gained too strong ahold. 

According to the season the acre yield of clean cotton ranges from 
fifty to 120 poiinda, the yield of American cotton being greater than 
that of coun try cotton. According to the 1683 -33 cotton report, duriu g 
the five years ending 1SS2-33, the acre yield was estimated at fifty 
Muuds uf American cotton and lorty-twc pounds of local cotton. 
The cost of growing cotton is diSScult to determine. Much denetidg 
On tho grower the number of cattle he owns, the area of land ho nolds, 
the number of persona In his house, and many other conditions which 
more or less affect his actual cash outlay iu growing cotton. 
Roughly the acre cost of growing American and local cotton is 
llff. 4|d. (He. 841 ). As the value of the American crop may be set 
down at £1 lOe- (Rs. lo) and the value of the local crop at 
£1 4s. 9r/, (Rs. 12g) the American leaves a net profit of 18s. 7|d, 
(Ra 9^) and the local of I3s. 4^d. [Rs. 644 }^ To the net profit on 
the country cotton a smait amonut may be added, as in many cases 
the hnsbandman^B family themselves clean the cotton. 

In 1819, a year after Dharwdr passed to tho British, the 
commercial resident in the ceded districts, necoinmended that 
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50j000 to lOOjOOO pound^of BraziHait cotton seed and some quantity 
of New OtIbdjis and Sea Island cotton aoedg gbonld be procured and 
diatribated in DbarwoTH. To tempt tbo busbandmeu to theee 
foreign cottons it was propoaod to offers reward of £1710^.(50 
pa^odag) in ca^ or in tbe ^bape of a gold modal and ebnin on tlie 
first deliverv of five bnndrod pounds of clean whito cotton free 
from saed ^irt and leaf;, that is at the rate of about 17^. 6cf. 

f or eaeb win a of twentj-fi vo poands^^ T hia 

proposal was approved by tbe Madras Government, but it does 
not seem to Lave been oarried out In 18^4 f it was noticed that 
much land fit for growing cotton kj AvuBte. The i^ost of oleuriog 
rich land was so great that n lease or haul of nine or ten yeara of 
tight rent was not inducement, enough to tempt the proplo to 
undergo tbe expense. In 1329 under orders from the Court of 
Directora, to improve lotal cotton and introduce fino foreign 
varieties, oxpeHmenta were begun in DhArwur under Dr* Lush, 
who, in addition to his ordini^ da ties as sauperintendent of the 
iiotanical gardens at UApuri in Poona, woa entrusted with 
cottob experiments in Kbsndesh and DbArwar. Dr. Lush rcaehed 
DbArw^ too late in the year to sow cotton^ He bought some fields 
of gTOwiugplantSj and proposed to eleun cotton in a way which could 
increase ils value without adding much to its cost. He also proposed 
to distributo the se^ of the 1^ GnjarAt^ New Orleans^ and other 
annual cottonSj which would ripen in the course of the seasoDj so 
as to produce new varieties of the staple. The cotton bought aud 
cleaned by Dr. Liish waa favonrably noticed in England and was 
valued at to bfd. (33 -3f os.) the pnimd, when Indian cottons 
were selling nt Liverpool at M. to Gd. (2-4 as.) the pound. In tbe 
next fica^ion Dr. Lush chose land for a small cotton farm at SigihsJli 
m the Khiniipiir sub-division of Belgaum. The land was so situated 
that, if net^snry, it could be watered, bv a stream. Partly owing 
lo a ^aaon, but ekiefly owing to the damaged state in 

which the foreign seed was received, tho experiment &.iled^ tbe 
eatire crop sent to England amounted only to four balefl. Of th^e 
font teles two, of a bind not* recordedj woro valued at to 
(5-&3 M.) tlis pound, ono of Arnorjeno upland tieed at &d to Sid 
(51-53 m.) tlio poupcl, and one of Dhdrwar Kew Orleans at ad' 
(Si o».) the mund. At Itis time the avoregB price of Indien' 
cotton in Eng and was 4id. (2>#.)tbp iwimd. In spite of these 
high pnecs idl four package., turned out unfit for Kmnning 
Sm^l qneutitics would still comciand the high pricea named for 
candle-wicks and jewellens’ purposes. The cotton wos cleaned 
by a foot roller so ineffectively that the work had to be 
eupplemciited by a number of hand-pfekera behiml tho foot 
rollers, who bad to pass the whole of tlieginoed cotton through their 
h^ds and remove from it tho broken seeds and dirt thathad^passed 
the roller ffi (K8.60) were i^ntin cleaning 7^ pounds ofSttom 
rhe landholdera wore unwiUtog to go on trying foreign seed. 
The jield was 1^ and the qmhty wa» poorer tW that of tlic locat 

by the foot roller sold for 5jd. to Get, J af.) the pound. 
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Btftw&oa 1829 and 1832 th& results of ths sowings of Amorican 
ootton seed at NaTalgund, Dhariv^r^ and Morab wern various, TLo 
*eed waa HabJe to full off in quality^ thoj withoredj and got to look 
Like tho seeds of poor blaok-seedod aotton. In proportion to the seed 
distributed Dr, Lush received very little cotton* Some American 
.seed Hown as pereaniail end tried at the Sigikalli farm failed. Some 
Broacb and Jambusar seed was tried at Navalgundj but tbo pods 
were attacked bj field bage^ nnd the produce was poorer Itiau that 
of the local cotton. Al>ont 1B30 a anmll trade in Dhdrwdr 
cotton sprang np with Chlna^ and tbo Canton mercbantB bigbly 
approved of the oousignnients that were sent to tbem. In 1S3L 
at tho Sigiballi fanu^ five pouada of Pernambneo seed nt first 
promised wclJp but tbo plants were after^vards blighted. In 
Novomber 1S32 the plants were recovering^ but np to that time 
there had been no oatturii^ Some Boorbon seed was tried with 
Pernambuco^ but it did not come up* Souio seed of a white- 
see^led perennial from t-ho D^pnri garden was thought likely to 
turn ont a fine sill^ cotton, and w-as prepared bj tho saw-gin. 
In 1832 some Egyptian was triedj and in November, Dr. Lush, not¬ 
withstanding a dry seasonj thonglit it more promising than the other 
varieties. During 1833 tho results contmned moat discouraging. 
Tho Pernambuco ^vna a r^mipioie failure in black soils and the 
American green-seeded varieties, that ia Georgian Oplands and New 
Orleans, were found to degenerate rapidly and to yield thiu 
ansatisfactory crops. In lS3d Dr Luah thought Fern am buco might 
succeed in fairly moist red soil. Pore black sod was death to this 
seed. In ISSo experiments at the Slgihalli farm convinced him 
that Pernambuco would never answer m DhdrwAr. He thought 
Egyptian might snccoed os on annual, os it bore a good crop 
the nrst year, and the proportion of its wool to seed woa double that 
of the local cotton* In 1833 the Collector, J!r* Baber, while giving 
his opinion on tho SigilialU farm, said that though the experimeutB 
lied gone on for five years, not a single landholder close to tho 
farm hod in the slightest degree ohongod his mode of cotton tillage, 
of gathering the crop, or of preparing it for market* About this time 
Dr. Lush showed that a new ginning machine was reqnLred^ as the 
foot roller was not snitod to foreign cotton, and as the Amerienn 
gin was a failure- In 1836 the Dhirwdr experiments were dosed. 
Thej' were considered to have failed after a fair triaL Still Mr. 
Mercer tho American planter, when looking over a collection of 
experimental cottons at the India Oflico in London in 1840, picked out 
samples of Dn Lnsb^s white-seeded perennial which he said were quite 
equal to good New Orleans* 

In 1B38 Beveral commercial bodies in Great Britain nrgi^ 
measures for improving Indian oottoo. In congeqaence of this 
agitation^ Captain Bay lea of the Madras Army was sent to 
America to engage the services of trained men to teach the people 
of India liow to grow and prepare cotton. Ten American planters 
wero engaged and started for India La IS-tO with a largo quantity 
of the test cotton seed, some American tools, cotton gins, and 
presses. Of the ten planters three came to Bombaj. In 1841 
the Collector* Bifr* A. N. Shaw^ to whose steady and persevering 
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efforts miicb of £te auocoas o£ the 3tbenipt to scclimatiie 
Ajmerican eetfcoEi in Dhdrwir is doe, planted^ on the locnd B^tem, 
some ten acres in Hobli with mme of the Mejcicntt seed Bent 
by the Court of Directors^ Hr, Shaw beliered that of nil 
Wedtorij Indian climates the DhirwAr climato was most like 
the climate of the United States cotton-growing districts, Mr. 
Shaw was rights and his cottonj though the seed was old and 
thongh the plants were grown under many disadvantageSj was 
declared bj the local landholders and merchante better thnn their 
own, and was valued bj the Bpnibaj CbnEnbcr of Commerce at £1 to 
£1 lOj. (Rs.lO-16) tho khandif that is twelve to eighteen top cent^ 
higher than the best Broachj then the standard staple at Bombay. 
Mr- Shawls Belds gSTO ninety pounds of clean cotton the acre, 
while the noighbouHug fields sown with local cotton netnmed only 
forty-five pounds the acre* Mr, Morcor One of the AtnE?ricaii 
planters^ who reached Dhdrwdr abont this titne^ wag so satisfied 
with Mr. Shaw*a fields, that his doubts of American cotton 
becoming a valuable Indian product disappeared^ Ip spite of bin 
auccesa Mr. Shaw thon^bt that no rapid spread of American cotton 
wm possiblop unless a simple portable gin was introduced. At this 
time most of the kndholdera were deep iu debt and worked 
without spirit. The ordinary way of gathering the cotton crop 
was to let it fall oo the ground and lie on the ground till the cotton 
bDabeB ceased benringn. Then th@ people went out and gathered it 
all in one gathering. They mixed the fresh and the old, making 
no atbenipt to separate the clean from the dirty* About the same 
time (1841-42) Mr. Hadow^ tlieu assistant collector, grew sortie 
Bourbon seed cotton on the native plan in the black aoil of Gadag. 
The retnm was thirty-one pounds of cl ran cotton the acre. 
Bourbon is a perenuinl and seldom yields mom than thirty 
pounds doring the first season. The sample cleaned by the foot 
roller was especially praised by the Chamber of Cominerce for 
its beautifol cleimncss. In 1843 Mr. Morcer, with his assietantB 
Mfssra, Hawley and Channiug^ began an experimental cotton 
farm at Kusvngal five milea north-east of Habit* The system 
was that followed by the Dhirwdr husbandmen. The only change 
was that seed was sown at intoni'als from early June^ while the 
local hnsbandmen never sow till bto in August. In this 
year 5+5 acres were nnder foreign cotton. Of these 183 were 
planted by Mr. Mercer with sis different v^irietles, eighty acres with 
New Orleans, siity-thrce with Broach^ siitoen with Koimbator from 
aoclimatised New Orleans seedj eleven with Abyssinian, ten with 
Bourbon, and three with Sea Island. The result at first was 
discouraging, mainly owing to the effects of the egnstanfc high winds 
of the early mouths of tboBOUth-west tains. By Septemberappearnneefl 
greatjy improv^ and Mr» Mercer described tho prospect as truly 
promisTug Thia^wa^ the case not only with the experimental farm but 
also with the fielda of the local ^rmers* In spite of damage ennsod by 
h^vy min early in ^tober, which also told ou other cotton fields, 
Mr Merce^onaidered his oattum better than any he had seen 
m India, am yield of clean cottoii waa fifty-four and a half 
pounds of New Orleans, thirty-two pounds of Broach, fifty-four 
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pounds of Koitobator, and ^ight pounds of Abissinian. Bourbon 
and Sea I aland gare no return. Tlie KEisrugol hasbondiiioiL^s rotnrns 
were at the rate of forfci-eight and a lialf pounds tlie acre on tbeLr 
fields of foreign cotton^ leaving them six pounds behind their 
Ainericuu rivats. From these rasults i£r. 8haw hoped by 1815 to 
see DhArwAr cotton bold a high place among Bombay cottons. To 
meet the ginning diHicultytweuty-fuurginning wheels or cJiarkdA and 
five Saw-gins^ trlenning ^00 to 350 pounds of cotton in a day^ were 
procured, and several gtn-Iiouses were opened. In Mr* Shawls 
Opinion^ and this opinion expcrionco has proved correct, New 
Orleans cotton yields a larger acre outtnm than looul cotton. New 
Orltsans is also more easily gathered free of dirt than the local cotton. 
Its covering leaves or calyx ore tongher and thicker^ and less apt 
to break and mix with tho fibre than the local covering leaves. The 
local cotton is also more apt to bo damsged by falling on tbo ground. 
Further tho proportion of woo! is larger in New Orleans than in tJio 
local cotton* In a hundred ponnds of Now Orleans thirty-threo 

f ounds are wocl, sixty-six pounds seed, and one pound wasto | in a 
nndred ponnds of local cotton twenty-four pounds are wool, 
seventy-five pounds are seed, and one pound is nuate,, Except 
that they were ill-ginned^ parcels of the 134d experimental cotton 
were favourably noticed by the Bombay Chamber, Mr. Hadow^s 
experiment with Bourbon at Godog did not pay ita coat in the first 
and second years (1842-43)* In the second year (1S43) it was 
under the care of Mr. Hellinr, a German, to whom it bad been made 
over by Mr* Hadow* lu Mr* Shaw's opinion the result showed that 
no farther experiments should be made with Bonrhon. It would 
never bo a snccoss and all experiments with it would only iutorfero 
with the efforts to spread the cuhi\^tion of New Orleans. Mt, 
Mercer agreed with Mr. Shaw, and added that the outturn of Bonrbon 
wan less than that of the local cotton. Shortly after this Mr* Sbaw 
went to England* He wm succeeded by iir. Goldsmid, who* as well 
os ^Ir. Mansfield the first assistant ooUectorj took mneb intoreat in 
the cotton experiments* 

In 1841-45, 2749 acres were nnder American cotton. A second 
experimental farm of IfiS acres^ of which 146 were under New 
Orleans and twenty-two under Broach, was started near Gadag 
under Mr. Hawley^ while Mr. Mercer continued bis eipcrimonfea at 
Kusvtigal. Mr. Hawluy met with remarkable snccesa His Now 
Orleans gave an acre ret uni of 94| pounds of clean cotton and bia 
Broach of 123| pounds* Some of tho fields would have done credit 
to tho banks of tho ^fissisisippi* Mr. Mercer's plants were attucked 
by field bugs and caterpillars and yielded poorly* The aero return 
of clean cotton on 150 acres of New Orlenus ranged from eighty-onu 
aud a half to fourteen and a b^lf pounds* The return on sixteen 
acres of Broach gave an averngH of aiity-three ponads, ten acres of 
Bourbon gave au average of twenty-two ponnds, and eleven iicres of 
Abyssinian an averago of ten and a half pounds. In this season both 
Mr. Mercer and Mr* Hawley tried manure. In 1S45 the experimental 
farms were closed on the ground that it was no longer necessary to 
supply the people with American iteed. Twelve aaw^gina were at 
work, seven private and five Government, but to meet the people'^ 
wants at lea.s:t twenty more were required^ In 18 to-46 the mins 
B 9S-JJ 
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wenB disappointing^ and iD!at4?iul of 17^000 acres obIj 11/176 sctcs 
wre plants with Amencan cotton. In this season the planters 
were allowed to miao cotton for QoTenitiient hy contract with the 
landholders. Mr, itercer paid 4t. {Ra. 2) for tilinge^ 2*. (Re, 1) tm 
acre for knd rentjandr sifter pacing all other espensea^ 7a, (Rs,/l|) 
the acre for carrying the cotton to the ginning honse. Mr, Mercer 
calculated tliatj at an ann? yield of siity-three pounds of clean oottouj 
the crop wonid cost the husbaudinan l-Ji (1 a,) the pound. After 
giving credit for the value of the seed it was fonnd that the crtJp 
ropreflcnted an outlay to the grower of very little over a penny a 
pound The whole prednceof the district was calculated at ]200t<i 
1500 bales of American cotton. The growth of American cotton was 
left entirely to the people* But Goveniment were the only buyers 
and there were no saw-gina to gin it* The want of saw-gins was 
the great drawback to the spread of American: cotton* as the people 
would not grow Americnn cotton unless they were sure that they 
could deu it and sell it In June of the same year (1845-46) 
Mr. T* W. Chatmlngj one of the American plantcra nt Kusvtigal, 
brought to the notice of Goyernment that the American saw-gins 
were not strited to the acclimatized varietiesj and that better and 
cheaper saw-gms might be made in India, He thought that by 
making them on the spot the price of a Raw-gin might be lowered 
from £35 to j£l9 l64t. (Rs, 350 ^196). A gin made nnder Mr. 
Mercer's lUroctions cost only £14 l4Ji* fRa*l47). At a trial made 
hy Gaplaih^ the late Sir Geor^ Wingatethen auperinlendent of 
the re venue survey^ the lociu gin beat the Ameri^can saw-gin 
by twenty-fivo per cent, [Mr. Mercer asked for a good Enropean 
mechanic. Instead of this^ and this was probably a better 
arrangement, tho Court ef DirectDra sent out 500 saws the only 
part ef the gin which could not be easily znado in DhArwAr, It is 
in great measure to the arrangements which were then made for 
cleaning the cetton that Dharwir owes its special success in the 
growth of saw-ginned DhAra'ir. 

Id 1846-47j for the first time, local dealers bought American cotton 
on their own acconnt* and at rates twcuty per cent over local cotton, 
Mr. Hawley soon after resigned and was auceeoded by Mr. Blount, 
also an Amerieau, who had coma from KhAndesh. Mr. Mercer left 
at the end of 1846. About the Eame time the tests made by 
Laucashire spinners on Goverament shipments of Dhdrw^Lr Kew 
Orleans showeda loss of twenty-one pounds on :I32 pounds of DhArwAr 
New Orleans before carding, compared with a Iobr of 3gf pounds on 
an equal quantity nf common Surats. Alter carding the losses on 
similar quantities were sixteen pounds of Dharwir Now Orleans and 
2Si pounds of Surata. When spun fifty pounds of erdmnry American 
New Orleans showed a loss of 17i per cent and an outturn of 4U 
pounds of yarn, while the aame quantity of DMrvAr New Orleans 
turned <mt 42* pennda of yam with a loss of fifteen per cent. The 
yarn of Dh^war New Orleans wss ponounced equal to yarn made 
from ordinary Amenran NewOrleans, la May 1846 Mr/Mansfield, 
then actingOolloctor,reoomisiended Government to cense holding out 
Bpeciul indocemonts for the growth of American cotton, I’he people 
were willing to sow it to any extent, provided Government guarant^ 
them a sale. After ano^he^ year, if the merchants did not step in 
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anti lidp in cm&tmgf ^ deinand^ lie did not see why GoTemcneqt 
tthould fafiter the prodiietiop ol an article which had ao fixed market 
value, Iti a seci^nd letter about the end of the year, Mri Maa afield 
urged tliat the uncertainty of the price of Dhirwtb New Orleaaa 
4X»ttoa in Bombay was the doubtful point in the experimeat. Until 
fiomething was done to ensure a deiuaud for the cotton, the burden 
of buying the entire crop would continue to fall on Goverpcneat. 
He thought that port of the DhAwdr American crop should be 
offered for sale in Bom buy, GoTomineat approved of selling acme 
of the Cotton in Bombay, but worn nnafaln to offer it for aalo 
aa tho Court of Directors found that the opmiQH had lately 
spread in England that the neiient shipments of good cotton 
w'ciro pet pack^^a from cotton grown aa a garden crop. The 
Court were therefore aaxions to have as much cotton as possiblor 
to show that the better class of cotton could ho grown in sufiicieat 
quantities for trade purposes^ One bale was left in Bombay for 
the inspection of merchants. Towards the close of the year 
Mr. Townsend, the Hevenae Commissioner^ repneecnted the results 
of the Dharwar cotton exporimeuta as encouraging. The weak 
point was the w'nnt of a suitable prOTiaiou for ginning. Governinent 
agreed with Mr. Towasend that Mr. Mercer's elforts to establish^ 
American cotton had been tq a great extent snccesafaL In 1847-48 
tiOjoOO acres were under New Orleans cotton. At first arr 
Duttnrn of over 700 tons (:JOOO A^^udis) was expected; later on it 
was found that the unfavourableness of the season would reduce 
the outturn by one-thirds Twenty-nine saw-gins were at work in 
tho district and many more were wanted. About this time the- 
Amoricau planters, brought by Captain Bajles, expressed the opinion 
that New Orleaus cotton would succeed only in dutricts which like 
DhArw'ar shored in tho two monsoons. Early in 1848 Mr. Goldfincht 
the first assistant collector, discovered that in Tuanj villages the 
pomuasion of the village authorities to get the landholdera to 
grow American cotton had differed little from compdlsion. Mr, Bell, 
the Collector, satfsfiod himself that 1^1 r. Goldfinch was cormet. 
Persuasion was stopped and the area of American cotton fell from 
20,500 to 8350 ucres^ The people bad grown American cotton 
because tbej had been ordered to grow it. Still m parts of the 
district they would grow Now Orleans from ehoico, if only they 
could he sum of a market and had less trouble in getting it ginned. 
In this year (1848-49) the New Orleans crop was excellent, upwards of 
ninety pounds of denn ootton an acre, and it yielded such admirable 
seed that the character of the cotton was permanently improved. 

In 7340-50 over 15,500 acres or five times as much as iq the 
year before were under New Orleans^ Tlie increeso was due to a 
better umieratanding with the people and better ginning arrange¬ 
ments. 13+9-50 was one of tho best New Ortcana seasons. It was a 
bumper crop, and very much more of it than in any former season 
was ginned in the husbandmen^s gius, which had risen from five 
to silty-two. Stilb either becanse there were still not enough gins 
or bonanse the gins were badly workedp the ginned cotton was 
IIusutisfactorj. The unsatisfactory state of the Dhnrwar cotton 
was not confined to the American cotton. Thu loctkl cotton was at 
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ihm tiine fcio dirtiest and the most frandiileatlj packed cotton that 
CMDO to Bombay, Up to 1840^ apart from what the sales of 
tlie cottoa roalfsM^ Govenmient bad spoilt £20^009 {Ra. 2j0fl^000) 
on cotton oxj^rinaonts in Dharw^r* In 1859-5 L over SlpDOQ ecre« 
were nnder Kew Orleans^ Sbi^goon^ now Eankapnr^ showing nearly 
13,000 acres or an increa^B of 200 per cent over the prcviona seaapn, 
Tn the Liverpool market tkis cotton fetched Zld. the pound. In 
1851-52 over 42^600 acres WEro under Kew Orleans., of which 
acres were in BonkApur and 700 acres in estate or yd ^tr landic In 
this year Government gave u p buying cotton. By this tim e Dhiirwrir 
New OrleASA had ^med so high n name in England^ that the agenLaof 
Manchester firms in Bombay were ordered to make large puTtfaeses> 
and, in 1551 ^ DhirwAr New Orleans wns aoid in DhAm'^Lr ab 3d. 
a pound (E«* 109 a khandi). In 185S--58 a difiicnltj regarding 
the repair of the saw-gins reduced the acreage to a little over 28,000 
acres, exclusive of nearly 5800 m estate or jdyir lands. Great exertioDH 
wore made at the DhdrwAr ginning factory to meet tbo want of ginSj. 
and they were so far succ&aafnl that in the next year 184 gins were 
in nse, and tha nren rose to 4lp408 acroSj of which nearly 10,000 
were in estate iandSi This anecess waa thii more satisfactory that 
in this year Governmeui hud withdrawn from ginning as well as 
from bujriugp In 1K53-54, 41,403 acres were under New Orleans 
and 252,000 ueros under local cotton. In 1854*55 upwards of 
63,000 acres in Governmoofe lands and more than 18]250 in estate 
land were planted with New Orleans. Dtiring these years the area 
imder loea] cotton varied from about 223,000 oerca in 1850-51 
210^260 acres in 1854-55. During the same years the price for a 
i/r«ndi of 784 pounds of New Orleans varied from £7 10^. to £9 ] 0i?p 
(Rs. 75-95), and of bcal DhAmAr from £8 to £8 (Ri 60-80)^ that 
is an average of £l lOs. (Ra, 15) or 18f to 25 per cent m favonr of 
New OrlenuR. Compared with what he hud seen between 1848 and 
1850, in 1854 Captain, now Genera], Anderson noticed a marked 
improvement and extension in ciiltivBtiDn+ The fields were kept 
carefully cleaned and znanuriug hnd become so command that in 
some parts crops weru grown to be ploughed in aa manure, Somo 
Bankipur cotton growers owned to occasionally getting 500 pounds 
of sTOtl cotton to the acre, and 300 to 390 ponnds was not tinusuaL 
During the thirteen years ending 1853-54 the mean price of a bundle 
or rtuy of 300 pounds of clean cotton was £l (Rs. 19|) in 

Navalgnnd and £2 10#, (Rs, 25) in fifteen other cotton centreup 
At the fiame time the Govemmenl rental had been reduced to an 
acre average of 9jd, In 1855-56 defective ginning turangement-s 
roduc^ theorca of New Orleans catton to50,803in British nod 15^711 
acres in estate lands. In the same your 202,843 acres were nnder 
local cotton. In 1856-57^ 108,207 acres were nnder American and 
196,931 under local cotton. 

In 1857^8 the area under Neiw Orloans was 130,880 acres 
and the area under local cotton 252,850 acres. In this year 
Roveml experiments w^ere made with E^'pfeiati cotton seed. 
The Collector found tho plants grow remarkably well. They 
were much larger and finer bushes tlian the New Orleans, btit tho 
pods rarely mauired and were veiy Ibblo to be desti-oyed by insects. 
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An experiment made vpiih watered Sgjptiaii failed. Mossirs. Brice 
& Ctiinpeny, who eincc 1851 hod opeopd a trade agency at Dbirwilr 
also made experiments with Kgyptian and fouled. They loclinod 
to attribute their want of success to tho exceptional hitoness of the 
minSj ivhich did not aet Id till the middle of October and then Jaated 
for a nK^nth. At the tegioning of Alarcb the plants wer^ full of 
pods and promised n rich emp; but the dry winde of March and 
April were too aevero a trials nJid the pocis fell without 3''ie]diog 
cotton. The Gollector did not agreo with ^Messrs. Brice & Company 
tliat the failure had been due to untimely rainfall. In bis opmbn 
Egyptian cotton was not suited to tho district. The went her 
doj^cribod by Messrs. Brice A Company Imd done little hanUp either 
to the N ew Orleans or to the local crop. The details of SfeaarsH Brice 
& Company's experiments showthatoue at Oadug failed entirely; the 
plants came up and then died away. At BankApur the experiment 
pn>mised well to the end of Febrnary ; but by the middle of April 
li800 plants gave only twenty-sii pounds of seed oottoa on first and 
8c*cond pickings. They yielded no more cottonj and unitnalu were 
allowed to gnu&e on the plants. At Hubli 81 SI plants gn?e lOfipoanda 
of seed <wtton, which, on being gmned^ gave thirty-two pounds of 
woob seventy-one pounds of seodj and three pounds of w'sste. These 
experimenia with Egyptian seed wore on a fairly large flOale ns 
they covered 169j acres including sowings in five siib-diTisiona 
and 5| acres in f!savaniir* The result was a mean acre reLttrn 
of about twelve ponndH of clean cotton. Bnt as tho cotton was 
valuable^ its estimated price reduced the computed loss on the 
oxperimeut to about 10 (7«4 p.) an acre. Up to May 1857 cotton 

improvements in DhArvr/»r had cost Government 12v. 

(Bs. 4^24,6Sfi). Some of this large outlay wag nmovured in tho 
sale of consignnientsof Goyemmeiit cotton in England. In 1S5B-59 
the cotton area showed an increase of 4000 acres in GoTomment 
land a» and from pomo unexplained cause a decrease of 10,000 in 
jd^T lands. The w'holo area under New Orleans was 124,752 acrea, 
compared with 214,9D8 acres under local cotton. The experiments 
to introduce F 4 gyptLan cotton were continued; 261 acres were 
planted in seven sub-divisiona. The result was again unsnecessfuti 
the mean acre yield of ginned cotton being barely fifteen pounds and 
the net acre loss on tillogB nearly 0th (14 orn)- As in the 
previous year, the plants grew vigoroualy and bore quantitioa of 
bolls; but moat of the bolls never ripened. The assistant collector, 
w'ho managed much of the experiment, stated that he had not seen 
one single iostance of success with Ej^ptian cotton. Samples oE the 
small Egyptian outturn together with sanipleR of oidinary Dlidywair 
New Orleans were sent to tho Bonib&y Chamber of Commerce. The 
Egyptiim was valued at 1^, the pound and the New Orjoans at OJ. 
In 1859 the DhArwAr cotton growers were veTj fiourisbing, mainly 
owing to the handeomo profits which Anaoricau cotton yi^de<L In 
1859-60 increa^ ginning facilities raised the area under New 
Orleans by fifty per cent, the total area being 191,282 acres. At the 
some time tho area, under local cotton was 230,665 acres. In this 
year fifty-six gins were issued from the DhArwiir gianiug factoiy. 
A third experiment with Egyptian ended much like tic foriuer 
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utteiupUij and tUa Collector, Mi^. OoidEacli, causidered the Tariety 
anaui^totbeBoil An English loerchjict, Mr. Brook, made fairly larce 
oiponmeuts with Egyptian and Egyptian Sea, island. Mr. Brook isw 
ol opmiDu tlwt these cottons would sneceed if they were sown much 
Ctolior than the local cotton. This theory was tested. The result 
showed that Mr. Brook was to a cortiiin extent coircct. Where good 
Reed was nsed, tho plants throvo amiisingly, and ao far as size and 
appearaa^ woat, beat all othw TOneties, They went too modi to 
wooil and leaf, but still soomed likely to yield lawaly. They 
matured much sooner than the other cotton. The crop wm 

r n* ^ ttnrst of raia almost yearly 

fiidls. Ihc ram fell and the cotton was spoiled. WTiat wm 
picked staple. This and their own experience so 

disup^mted the laadhoidetu, that they refused to try any more 
hgyptmn at their own risk. In 1860 the practice of mixing local 
and ^ew OrJ^ns brought New Orleans into diarepote, and it 

hosL^r tl. f’n- Chamber Tcommeree 

*® crossing. Further inniiirr 
toS condusions were mom 

He thopght tlie decline was duo to wilful udultoratioa 

Ji j “C Amei-icao in tho uaine field’ 

SiiL ^ together, and a* thq local 

^ tJiorough mistum 

dnrinfr til Nfjw Orleans sulTer that 

?«ara ending i860 its value hud fallen fmm seven. 

SS to a quarter of a penny a pound below 

this full in value WHS not due to a detoriorntion in 
toe J.CW Orleans seed was proved by growing two packagus. one 
^in fresh ^ew Orlraus seed and one from ton years old, ^tost ia 
n imes cropped, New Orleans. The Bombay Chamber valned tho 
Mit^dfEr ^ at 6 Jd Md the old seed cotton at 6|d.a pound. Tho 

2u“ /I'd Sr„rf 

^□. .oro„!d, of SSrlr™ti4 p“r 

besides proving that the decline ie the Tiilue^of N™ VLll!®' 

of New Or'l^s fields®^ Thf ^ root local nlantsoS 

the value of the 1861' New Orl(ina,’*'1n^86rS 

T h“ w^“ TcudiuTl^toertor 

%h st'thJj" ."ro^Sie ti^hTf "Y " 

>H.h. r'h, ” ta" ,",1^“ a ™ 

on this mi store the el ns were at ^ “'7^ 

the liushflndmen blamed tho ginners for the 
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rho ^ntier^ SAid tlio {nutt wita with the biiiSljiiQdincii who- garo them 
uized seed cotton to gin, 'ITie charge was generally bpought 
borne to tUo ginnere. Dr. Forbes found that in the HuhU eaw- 
^oB the A-tnorican and local cottona wore being mixed. Mr. 
bveritt, an baglish merchant at DliarwAr, found mixed ginning 
^reading eq rapidly that he had to cloao his DhArwilr business. 
Ur. Forbes wrote that the American wae now more than half local, 
aad that^ of the worst description. Mr. Gordon, the CoUoctor, 
said that he and his assistants were powerless to prevent the mixing, 
^d that it must do great mischief to the cotton trade, Mr. Hart, the 
Kevenu© Commissioner, agreed with Mr. Gordon that this mixing 
shomd ^ stopped and that passing an Act was the only way to stM 
It. Dr. Porbea wjm satisfied that fear of the law was the only way oi 
stopping the mixing. The owners of gin factories were rapidly 
^wing rich. He had orders for 591 gins worth £ 17 ,S 00 
(Rs. 1 , 78 , 009 ) from people who a few years before conld not buy a 
few gins worth £3 or U (Bs. 30 ^ 40 ). Aa Dr. Forbes'opinion 
was upheld by dmoat nil the officers who were consulted, 
Goyemment appointed a Commission to inquire into cotton 
^ultecation.^ Three members of the Commission, Messrs. Forbes 
&ott and Hnnnay, came to the Bombay Kamrttak to inqai'ro into 
the st 4 to of the Dlidrwdr cotton tiade. iTiey fonnd that, during 
the s^on in which the inquiries were made, little or no local or 
.^eriew cotton hod been shipped clean or nnmixed. Besides 
the mixing of diBerent yarieties of cotton the dealers admitted that 
their cotton was mixed with seeds and other rubbish, and that it 
oiiunared badly with the exports of former 3 ’ears. Many of the 
local dealers were anxious that the trade should bo rogulated by law 
and placed under inspection. In their report the Commissionera 
that the eTils of the Dbiirw^f tinide were bejond tisual 

remedies, and affected not only local butgeoaral intere^te. Nothiocr 
bot the ener^tic action of Goverament coaid check bo wi'despfflad 
an ev-iL Eiiatioer were Luanfficientp a fresh Act was reqaired. 
With their report they aubmitted the draft of a Cotton Froo* Bill^ 
which h^ been prepaid by Mr. Scott ooe of the Coinmiaaioaera' 
and which had been altered nod completed in accordance with the 
opinion of the Commisaioaersu Thia moasare, with soma amend¬ 
ments, was bfonght before the Lcgislatire Council early m 1868 . It 
passed in April ld 63 , aad became law in July of the satae year as 
the Bombay Cotton Frauds Act IX. of 1863 . The first cottoq 
inspector appointed for DhArwdr was Captaia, now Goloaelj 
R. Haasard, of the Bombay Staff Corps, who bad already received 
charge of the Dhdrwiir factory from Dr. Forbes, on bis appointinent 
a$ Cottou CcumuissloDCr Captain Hassard^a datiea of superinteDdeiit 
at a cluef and two branch gniniDg factories left him little time for 
inspection^ Tho American war had begun and the groat rise in the 
value of cotton CDabled even nuied and adulterated cotton to find a 
market. In 1862 - 63 , exclnsivo of the cottou area in cEt^to villages. 
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iTbe membon of the CommUDD were McaarB, C. InTermntv. iL H SeotiL 
R. Binnivy. R UcBwmth. O. R F<wli«, ^<1 C. Pwj.it. TliiM if tbc menib«n 
were ocDuiiated by the Bombay Chamber al Co^mmeroe. 
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36SjlT l iifires Tfena udd^r AideHci^tt cotioQj. add 207^0(53 acres 
Udt^r local cotton^ and in 1863-64,323,5S5 acres ^vene under Americaii 
and 203>G2G acres puder local cotton. Tli& local price of DbiLrv?4r 
Neir Orleans ro^ front £14 (Hs. 140) tlio'Maadj in 1860 to £38 
(R^.380) Id 1363,and to JB 16 16#. (E&465) In 1861^and evcrjaTaiEable 
patch WQ 5 planted with cotton. In 1861-65 a bad season Todut^d the 
Araarican cotton area to 280^30 acres and the local cotton area to 
135,3 74 acres. Growot^ and dealers tried to suppLcment their deheient 
crop bj nimng and false packing, and, as most of the inspector's 
time was a^n devoted to the fBctorieSj tho people began to think 
that the Frauds Act was not to be enforced The offices of 
Huperintondent of the factory and of inspector were separated. 
Early in 1865 Mr, G. Blackwell was appointed inspector. Ho 
began a TigoroEis Inquiry, and though several of the prusccntlons 
failed from want of proof of ftandnlenti iutont, the dread of conviction 
greatly redneod the araonnt of adaitemiion. Efiorts wore also made 
to induce the landholders to give up msiitig the two variotiosof seed 
in the some held, and to pay more attention to the choice of good large 
seed. In 1865-66, them wasafnrtber £aJl in the area, to 166,046 acres 
nndor local and 261,643 acres under Amoricsn cotton. This fall wna 
probably due to thE scarcity of fodder and grain caused by the failnre 
of ram in 1864-65. In 1865-66 the minfaJl waa again far from 
farmirablej and the oatturn of most crops was poor- The inspector 
found it very difficult to prove the mking at the gios fraudulent 
under the provisions of the Act. In this year large supplies of freak 
seed wore distributed^ and did much to improve the quality of the 
New Drleana cotton. 


In 1866-67 tho area under American rose to 304,688 acres and 
under iMal cotton to 161,750 acres. Onder the influence of the 
cotton inspectors^ frauds and dirt-mixlogii were greatly checked. 
Stilt, in the opiaion of Mr. Bulkley the inspcctordn-chicf of cottoti, 
the working of the Act bad brought to light a flaw in the 
provisions regarding fraudulent mixing. To be fraudulent, mixing 
mast take place in cotton oither oftcrod for sale or offered for 
preying. Tlifjre were no presses in Dh4fw4r and the eutton. was 
^Id not in Dharw^r but in Bombay, So the iiiepecbor might boo 
in a ginning yard a heap of local, n heap of American^ and a third 
heap of seed to be added as a make-weight and yet fail to aoeoro a 
eourictiDu. One effect of the Cotton famine in Ijancasbire caused 
by the American war wag to give fresh importance to the question 
of iiuproTnng the supply of Indian cotton. It was felt that no 
eonaiderable results could be looked for nnleas specially trained men 
were employed and set apart for the special duty of imorovinir 
cotfon. In 1866-67 Mr. 14. Shearer waa sent ont by tbo Scerctarv 
or btate to undertake the charge of cotton eiperlmonts^ In 1867-68 
the arw under American cotton fell to 300,399 acres and the area 
under local cotton rose to 181,485 acres. Mr. Sbear^^r began his 
experiments on twelve acres of land near Dbarwdr which we4 leased 
tor five years. He carofolly p anted two k-inds of local cotton, and 
^manlt promised fairly wolL But ho waa ordered to Gniarlt 
before the crop was picked and the cotton was sold before his return 
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jind Tio iword kapl. Mr. BlMkwell tho inapector fuEiuJ a great 
deal of falsa packiag. Ha triad to persuade merchants to aid him 
in bringing the oBbnd^r^ to pnalshoicnti but lailedj as tb® iHen^baiitB 
thoag^h willing were afraid to offend tbe dealers. In the 

area under Amencan cotton nose to 3l7j3lO acres and under loml 
cotton to 19%,58d ooraa. Though both crops Buffered from bLght 
the outturn waa fair. With the TO«val of American supplies the 
price o£ cotton felL To make good the loaa in price> the dealers 
weighted tho cotton bj adding dnat and other refuse. These frandti- 
lent mixers were fairly safe as with a little care they could destroy 
the cotton without breaking the Jotfer of tho law* Of &^^era] 
pTOSOcutionBj all of which wero aggmTOted cases clearly witbm the 
spirit of the law, only one wiis successfuU Mr. Shearer's farm of 
twelve acres near Dharwrix woa given up and a larger ferm of thirty 
acres was started at Kubvu gal near Hubli^ In ISGS two more cotton 
experiment snperintcndcQta, Mesara* Milne and Strachan^ came from 
England and wore placed for somo time under Mr. Shearer. Mr. 
Shearer's experiments included sowinga of Dh£rw£p Aiuericaa and 
locals and of broach, TinnOVoRi^ Tanjor, and Koimbator. Except 
the local DhArwAr none of these yielded a good outturn. 

In 1860-70 the area under American roBe to 425j(K)9 and of local 
to 252,116 acrea. This groat increase in American waa puMnly due 
to increased for repairing the cleaning mochiiiery. Tho 

sowing was late on account of heavy early rains, and tho crop was 
much hurt by blight when the plants were nearly mature. About 
fifty tons of tile best acclimatiEod seed were distributed in Eurajgi, 
Naval gnnd, IMnobennur, and Ron. and about a ion of fresh Anieri- 
can seed was distributed by Sir. Shearer. The aoclimatizcd seed 
was willingly sown, but the people wotio iifraid to nak the fresh 
Amuricau^ Pnesh American, seed sown by Mr. Shearer throve welL 
Two fraud cases were tried i but both fftiled* Air* Shearer worked 
this year on a much larger scale than bnlore. Ho had farms of 198 
acres in Bankfipur, Kusvugal^ mid Navalgufidj and planted several 
varieties of cotton. Tho result was disappointing mainly owing to 
tho badness of tho season- lu theao oxperiments the late ^wn 
plants throve better than those sown earlier^ Tho object io dividing 
the experiments was to securo a fair avorago of fioil and climate. 
In addition to this Mr. Shearer sot apart a small piece of land 
oioBO to his house at Knsvugal, as a nursery to study the habits 
of the diEbront cotton plants, and to test tho theories of crerBsing. 
In 1870-71 the area under American feU to 835,297 and under 
local to 195,30i acres, tfp to tlio time o! picking, the season 
was fair, then heavy rain fell and damaged the ripe crop- Fraudn 
wore rife, but there was no successful prosecution j and great com- 
pluinta were made of the state of tho saw-gins. Mr. Shearer 
eoutmued his oxpcrimerits in the aumo sub-divisious, but on frosk 
land. The land was ploughed with Euglisb ploughs and was after¬ 
wards srirred wich an English gmblier. Ho oaod both patent and 
native mianmOj but failed to discover any differenco in the yield of 
cotton crop® on manured land, and on onmanured land. Theso 
experiments were more euccesaful thou any of bis fermer onca; the 
hugest sere yield of clean cotton was 129 pound?. The people were 
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so mach ple&ssd witb tbs result ol the sowing tbnt tlioy applied for 
seed. In 1871-72 the si^ii noder AmoricaD cotton fell to 315,887 
acres and the area under local cotton rose to 203,191. Thia aeaaoa 
Mr. Sbearer’s expeHnienta wore limited to 110 acres, eighty at 
Ensrogal and thirty at Navalgund. Between excessiTe nan and 
cutting winds the season was nnfsTonrabla At Knsvagal tho 
selectod seed American cotton was sown in three fields, ijowtng 
was began on the first and completed on the tenth of Septoinher. 
The crop was not large, the acre oattnm of clean cotton averegrog 
sixty-ono poands. At Navalgnnd two fields of fourteen fttnl ton 
acres planted with local cotton yielded an acre onttaro of sixty-two 
and twenty-one pounds of clean cotton, the remaining six acres 
were planted with acclimatized Broach which retnmed an acre yield 
of fifty-seven poimds of clean cotton. At Knsvngal Mr. Shearer did 
the greater part of his work with English tools, with the view of 
making native formers acqoaiated with their Bse, The Englfoti tools 
did their work better than the native tools; and Mr. Shearer always 
offered the people snch tools as ho could spare. During his whole 
stay he was only thrice naked for their cse. The native tools wore 
effective when the nnder-soil was moist from rain, audit waa only 
with moist nuder-soil that the cnltivator worked. In 1872-73 the aim 
under American cotton fell to 195,809 acres, and the area under local 
cotton rose to 318,4+8, Fraud, both in ginning and in packing was 
rifo; of fourteen prosecutions eight were SHCCcrefnl Mr. Robertson 
toe ^Hector thought that the Cotton Frauds Act was weak and that 
the Dhitrwar trade roqnired a mnch more stringent law. During 
1872-73 a diffiealty regarding oontinoing Mr. Shearai^B pay out 
of the Cotton Improvement Funds stopped his experiments and 
senonsly mtorfered with his arrangements. Jn this year tho 
question was raised whether it was worth while trying to keep 
up the supply of American cotton. Would it not boas well to have 
the whole arM under the local cotton f Many of the native denbra 
were of opmion that the local cotton ootild never be as valuable as 
the American cotton; one reason why so mnch local cotton waa 
grown was that Its seeds were a valuable cattle food. The cotton 
inspector contend^ that if the whole cotlon area was given to local 

cotton there would bo serious difficulty in getting it ginned. The 
markets for the two crops were distinct, ^d this diSsion by r^ 
dncing supplies tended to keep up the value of both, Pinally the 
Amencan was a more valuable crop than tho local cron. The 
yield w^ larger, the pnos was higher, and the proportion oi clean 
wtton to gTMs entturn wtb groater. Mr. Robertson endorsed this 
SSTiTovS^S®^ the importance of the American variety could 

In 1873.74 the area nnder American rose to 215,3^3 acres and tin. 

ar« u^er l«d fell to 268,169. The outturn was foir! Mr!Slre^ 

ponads of selected American seed which the 
fnd distributed in Gadag, Hubli, Navulgund, 

madn^ WHS arranged t^t Hjmilar distributioiuj shonH he 
^de eve^year, The system followed was to gather good seS 
from the best tracts and distribute it in the narfo of the district 
where the DhArwir-Amerienu had deteriorated. The plan wJ 
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oxo 0 pfc tbat it wb 3 on too 3ii!i]i}] ^ scalo. f^mod was 
^ ablesomo nod of twelve pro^cntloiis only five aueceeded, AU the 
European mercb&nta of the district joined with the inspector in 
pleading for an Act with stronger provielooSj and in this they had 
the support of the Collector Mr. HoberteatL In 1873 in the Gov- 
ernmeat liinn which wm atarted aoar tbe fLUscob of lAfcmanhali 
^d Navalur about five miles south of Dh^rwar.^e land was dJ\^ded 
into seven plots and ptan^ with American and local eotton. In 
the first season the acre yield of tho AmeKcan cotton varied from 
sixteen to seventy-live pounds of clean cotton, and of the local 
cotton from seventy to lo4 pounds. In 1874-75 the ansa under 
American rose to ^4,841 acres and the area under local cotton fell 
to 221,343 acres. Frand was very rife^ but by the ea:ertionfl o£ the 
inspector Mr, Walton of thirty-six prosecutions^ thirty-two wer^ 
snccDssfuh Some of this seaeon^a cotton was ginned in the steam 
^ns which hnd boon lately started by the K4rwAr company at Hubli^ 
In tlna year (1374) Government appointed a Commisabn to 
inquire into tho necessity for contiiiuing tho special law to snppt^ 
wtton frauda.^ The majority of tho Commission, after cohectuig a 
large amount of evidence, were of opinion that though it was 
noi advisable to annul tho Act it was advisable to place it in 
abeyance for a time. When tho matter was rofeirod to the Seerfi- 
tary of State tho Bambay Government were diroctod to prepare a 
frosb Act with tho object of remedying the dofecta of the eziating 
meastiro. Heavy and anseosonable rain made IS74-75 an nnaucoessfiii 
cotton Boason at tho Govyrnment farm. The acre yield of local 
GhArwdr and Broach was only forty-five pounds of dean cotton. 
Tho fresh Amorioan seed sprouted well, but soon after died Tha 
nccliniatixed American promised well but aufierod from blight ; tha 
JMSPO Outturn was fifty-seven poimds of clean oetton^ To test the 
theory of the crossing of the two i^neties one plot was sown with a 
Euijcturo of Id^I and American sccd« The plot promised well, but 
fiMut two-thirds of tho bolls were spoiled by blight. A plot of 
New Orleans sown at the end of Angast yielded only thirty^five 
pounds of clean cotton the acre. Government wore disappoLatod 
with the results; such ropoatod failures year after year most end in 
the closing of the farm. 

In 1875-70 the area under American rose to 336,235 and under 
local cotton to 232jC3D acros^ A steom-ginniug factory was opened 
at Gsdug and much cotton was ginned in stcom-gins. In 
cons^nonce of tho last succe&sfnl prosecutions there was a 

i^nsidorablo improvement in both varieties of Dhirwdr cotton, 
^dugh some bndiy ^ulterated ootton, ginned and packod in the 
N i:^m s county, injured the name of Dhirwi&r ootton* Of fifty- 
eight prosecutions fifty-three were socoessful, but of the convictions 
^o were afterwards reversed on appeal to tbe High Court in 
Boinbfij. Tho cotton experiments on the Government farm were 
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Mrly aaeceesFal. Owi ng to the fall are of ibo nsua] October and 
November tain ih$ cottcrn crop was nowheto good and tbia failure 
of rain was accompanied by so blighting an east wiad that 
htr. Shearer thought it must be poisoneiiB. The aero yield of 
dean American cotton in well prepared good black soil waa thirty- 
four ponnds. The acre oattum of clean local cotton in equally 
gwd soil was only twenty pounds. One plot of ground ’^vas howu 
with Anicrican cotton with snnflowera scattcrod here aud tboro. 
The cotton plants grow wall till Norornber and were then caught 
by blight. I’ho Superintendent tried ereiy means^ including 
watering, to soto the crop; with all his efforts ho only suecseeded 
in keeping the leaves a little greener than those of the plants 
in the neighbonring Gelds. Another Ibrco-aere plot was divided 
between selected American seed and freshly imported AmoHcan 
seed. The land was well Tnnnured with sTangfater-bouse roFuso 
and poudrette in separate psrts, but with no variety in result. 
The crop was attacked by blight and the acre outturn was nineteen 
ponnds of clean Cotton. A quantity of dissolved Perovian gnano, 
costing in Bombay £17 lOs. [lls. 17 d) a ton, was freely applied te 
cotton, bat apparently without any improving effect. The guano 
was applied at the rote of three hnndredweights the aero on a field 
of local cotton. So long as rain lusted the gtumoed patch grew 
specially fc^ly. When the dry weather set in this difference 
dieappenrea, and the oettuni proved no latger than that of the 
neighlxjuriag fields. The saw-gins were falling into disrepair and 
tboir was UD^atisfactorj, 

In the famine year of 1876-77 the area UDelor AmeTJcaD cotton fell 
to 44,024 and under local cotton to 90,030 acres or little more than 
OQo-foiu-tb of the averago area of the five provioua jearo. The largo 
number of convictions in the previous year waa followed hy n growt 
irnprovemeDt in the state of the cotton. The dealero never 
rememberod such clean cotton. At the Navalur farm Mr. Bhearer 
sow^ Amenean fresh and aoclimatijwd, and selected Brooch In 

R at Government finro Messrm 

Koteit^n Brothera & Oo. planted about fifteen acres with Uiuganglult 
in thiw fields of about £vo aorea each. Their aim was t<> try 
^mgaDgMt seed both for early and for late sowing. Tho fi&gt field 
and was sown abont the loth of August; tho second 
fj! twenty carte of cominan Tiling manure and m^a sown about 
the ^Oth August; imd the third field had thirty carte of oommon 
vilte^ manure and was sown about the 25th of August, Messro 
Robeson df Co. arranged with tho landholders to make good 

tarn of neighboimng fields of local or of American-Dbdrwfir. At tho 

w ^ neighbouring fields was to go to 

landholdor. The complete failure of the late rains niado SoS 
arnuiTOiuente usolesa. So complete was the foilnro of the cotton 

md' Iwo wore suooSil. Tio ,0, oLf 

cotton under local 

- ,300 acrey. Ttero was no locaaj case of mixmg or fuJ^kj 
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packing, bdt itiiicb aerioiislj adiiltenitiKl and ialmly packed cottan 
came from the NMm's countiy and was sold on the ooaat under tho 
name of Dhdnijir saw^gtimed ootton. Mqflars. Bobertaon A Co. 
COD tinned thdr OJirperimcnta in HioganghAt, The seed was bowti in 
July and in Noveinbgr the plants with flowera and some wilh holla 
promised well. Heavy ming in Decembar spoiled the crop redncing 
the oiittnm of pinetoeii ncres to thren bales of clean cotton. One of 
the chief objects of Messrs. Hobert^D & Co.'s expenments was to 
mtrodneo an early cotton into Dhirwdr. Ike msnlt ivas 
disappoiiitingp The plants sown in Jnij did not ripen earlier than the 
plants sown in Septeinber. It seemed as if the plants were tmahlo 
to ripen gq long as the ground rooiained damp and the weather 
oontinDed cloudy. Mr, CaiupbeLlj tho manager of tbo Kiirwar Cotton 
Company, made an oatponinent with Egyptian Bnnnb cotton, 
Mr. Campbell divided hia field into two parts: one which he worked 
in the same xmy as the people grow American cotton, and the 
other part which he wstoredi. The seed was sown on the first of 
Septeniber, the first watering was given on the 17th of November, 
and watering wag continued at intervals until the beginning of ilay. 
Mr^ Campbell found no difference between the watered plants and the 
unwstorod plants. 'The number of watered bolls wag amalb and tho 
staplo was gt^. But the colonr wi^ so bad that it looked ag if it 
had been stained by damp. Five hundred pounds of fresh Amcrioan 
seed were receivod from Government for distribution. In 1S7S-79 tho 
area onder American cotton rose to 246,210 ocree and under local 
cotton fell to 233,^80 acres. Of eight cotton fraud prosecutions six 
were snceeasful. As in former years the passing ng DhirwiLr 
American of cotton odnltonited in neighbouring states was a 
serbug e\-iL In September 1879 the Government of India 
recommended that all special legislation for the suppression of cotton 
frauds should ceoge* The Secretary of Stato did not agree with 
the view held by the Govemmeot of India, In 1879*80 there was 
a marked fell in American and rise in local cotton. Tho American 
aim fell to 141,729 acres and the local area noso to 381,46v5 acres. 
On tho 4th of March 1380, the Secretaiy of Stato sanettonod the 
proposalg that hod been made in 1379 by the Government of 
India, and desired the Bombay Government to do away with the 
Bf^cial cotton fraud preventioo establishment. Accotdlng to Mr. 
Walton, the opinion of the local Buropean sgonts and native 
merchants wag opposed to the giving up of Govemment ofiorta to 
chock frauds According to Mr^ P. Chiystol, a Bombay merchant 
who 19 well acquainted with tho Belgaum and Dhirwiir cotton trade, 
the Bombay dealers and merchants in American Dhdrw4r and Xumta 
cotton think (1883} that the Ck»tton Fmndg Act felled to stop 
adiil teration in the Bombay Xam^tak» Mr. Cbtystal thinks that since 
the Act bos boon stopped, there baa been no noticeable incroose in 
adulteration. Tbo Amerfcan DhArwAr has declined in staple and 
lost itg siJkinesa, but this ho thinks is due not to more mixing but 
to detarioration in the American geed. In IS80-81 the ansa under 
American cotton fell to 77,121, and the aroa under local cotton 
lOBO to 439,251. In 1831-82 the area under Amsricau cotton rose 
to 133^790j and the urea under local cotton fell to 395^390 ooros. 
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In 1882-83j the area under American cotton fnrtter rcao to 145,397 
and the area noder local cotton foil to 375^070 acre^, " " 

The following table glvas the aieog under American and local 
cotton dnriiig ih^ fortynone years ending 1&32-83 i 
i>4firiiidr IS4f -IS83^ 
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^A_HiiEKB rounfl cflioiiy m UankSpar, Haagat, Kaj^igf. Kod 
and Hiofibedimr wUore irngntioa is ahondant and easy The 
gardens are below the large reaervoira. They aro forced with 

T^' 1 contain BUgaroane, cocoa 
and betd palms, and hotel vino. During the greator nart of 

reservoiTi Ihe supply la nleo helped by tbo soakincr nf w i- 
th^agh the pend ^ttom into the^rfcL To help tWs Laki^i 
holes ara dug a few foet deep, and, if the reservoir fkils the 

seoopod out of tbehol^ by shallow hasketa oaUed jpiAis which Im 

swung through the wall and carry a baatot full of wab-r i ^ 

hJgl. soough to lot it roo into oU the s™l“ Wot £(„!? ^ 

»d ,nto«d dr, o«>p. „ ,o„ 0 . rioo ™ 
gardens as change crops after flngarcana or after the v^!j^ • * 

removed, to give the soU fresh vi|Z SonT^rdons^Hh 
wator-snpply grow only minor crops. Except m^rte of 

letter garden crops are gmwn with much c£e aad^afej S 

sloTonly ^ens of Kod, m one comer betel vin« ‘ j 

With a plantation of young hotel nalm^ miMd 

of betel vines and perhaps in other parts of the ga^n aX** 

p antein trees, and, scattered about^^th little re^rd 
planting are thirty to sfity cocoa palms. Tho rest ^ raguiar 
altogolSer nntill^, or fs"^ perhaprso^u ^t^rejs 
grow nearly well in a field aa In a mhFdnin ^ wcnld 
tke i,8rit of „d of ,«)drb.|lSS' are "K ‘v™, 

“" i“'-.' <«oi ^5;:! 
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The Betet Yioe elelmJk (K.) or pan (M.) Piper betel, a perennia], 
is the chief garden prodnce. It in pitwtea b; cuttings. As it is a 
creeper, long thin quick-growing trees geaetalljna^, Aaitrab, and 
thav^aehit are set close beside it for the vine to train on. The yine 

wa&Ls manage tline* or four duripg tKa yeiir^ and^ to ^accaed 
well, muat be watered every eighth day and gtUI oftener daring the 
first year. The vine begioa to boar leaves in the third year and yields 
a crop every third nion^H An acre of l(Kid contains upwards of two 
thousand plants. Leaves are gathered for four, fivej siXj and saoie* 

*r_ _ . 1 Ll 1-1 ^ T .TV ^ 



ntantaro to jonng plantains and their wood being nsod for fuel. 
After a crop of betel vine the garden la deeply dog all over* 
According to some accotintB it lies fiiTlow for a whole year and la then 
planted with sugarcane; after the angarcanoit enjoys another year 
of fallow^ when the betel vine is again planted or instead of it plantains. 
According toothers sugarcane ia planted immediately after the ground 
has bean cleared of the betel vine and has been wdl dng, ploughed^ 
and levelled; then one year of fallow succeeds the cancj and the 
fallow is followed by plantains or betel vine^ or, before theso^ by 
a crop of chillies or a dry-crop. Most ol the beUsI leaves are used 
in the distrietj the rest are sent to Boiganm^ EjtcCpt to men of 
means the betel vino is not a paying crop aa the heavy expense of 
two years of plantings manuring and watering has to ho met before 
there is any rotnrn. 

Plantainfi bdlcgidu {K.) or &el (M.)Mtisa eapiontnm yield only one 
crop* The trees am then out down, bat new shoots spring from the 
roots which arc trauaplauted and set in a small pit with mannm csiirth 
and dry leaves and well watered every eighth day. They ate plan^ 
in linos four to five feet apart^ bear fruit m the second year, and are 
then cat dowiu In some cases plantains are followed by a yoar'a 
rest and the yesris rest by betoLviiie, 

Betel Palms' od^i^idu (K,) or irujodW (M.) Areca catechu arc 
gnnoralZy scattered among the betel vineSr When planted by them¬ 
selves^ an aero of land uolds over sU hundred palms* The palm 



If cared for and freely watered, at first twice and afterwards once a 


not begin to boar for ten or even twelve yoarsp It continues to 
bear yearly for fifty to seventy-five years. The nnts are taken from 
the tree between October and December 

Cocoa Palms (Kl) ndriel (M.) Cocos nueifera bear when 

ten to twenty years old* If manured and watered^ at first twice and 
afterwards onco a months they geneially bear in their twelfth year 
and continue hoiiring nearly a hundred years^ 

Tho Mulberry hila (K.) ^uf (M.) Moms indica is fonnd in many 
native gardens grown sometimes os a hedge plant and sometimes for 
their small and pleasant fruit They seem to have been introduced 
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aoTOC Biity years ago w^lQ^ the first attompfc was iniido to grow silk^ 
lu 1823 Mr Baber the Collector introduced worms from Mai&ur 
into the Bombay KamdtiilCp first at tbe Dkdrwdr jaU^ and of ter wards 
among a few MiiHaLmdoB near DhArwArj Habits and other towps* 
'Fhose poraona were granted aoTon years* looses and wore given 
adTan^s of cash. Tbo ntteidpt to grow adk wAa eo far fiticcesafnl 
that ID 1837 n package of Dbdrwar was sent to England. Tho 
ship which carried it was wrecked and the sample damaged. The 
Court of DiroctofA reprted that had the? parcel beea Id a soond 
Etnto the raw adk woald liave beea sold at tho rate of twelve 
shillings a poand- In 1833 Dr, Lnab^ who at that time waa in 
charge of the Dbdrwdr cotton experimentSp ronorted that the people 
atnoDg whom the worms were distribiitcd md each ono or two 
acres of land under the mulberry. The outturn was a few muTia 
of silk for local use which in the Hobli market sold at 14#. to 16^ 
the pound (Rs. 3t-4 the «ar]. In 1842 abont four bo-pdred pouDda 
of a very inferior silk was mode. In at DhiirwAr there woto 
SOO mulberry trees and 35^000 busheSp besidoa 10|820 bushea in 
tho jail garden. About 272 pounds of silk worth £50 (Rs. 500) 
wore miide by the people and 144 ponods worth £36 (Rs. 360) 
wurai made by the prisonera In IfriS after inquiry the at^mpts to 
grow the mnlborry with a view of establishing a ailk imdiiHliy 
wore stopped. In 1865 ellk erperinients wore revived at Dliiirw^ 
by Dr. Mackenscie the jaiL suporiatendenL In the si^ttoen months 
ending Soptember iSfifi the jail produced nearly doTcn poubda of 
raw fiilk worth abooi I6j, (Ha. 8) a pound. A com|^TisDn of tbo 
results of the l^t si^ with tbo first ten months of the penod 
showed marked improvement in tbo weight of thu cocoons and an 
advance from 0’7 to 8-7 in ^e proportion of silk to total weight. 
Dr. Mackonaiie thoogbt the improvement was duo to the greater 
attention which had been paid to tho food of tbo wonns, to regu¬ 
larity in feeding thoTUp to the ainness and brightness of tbeir 
roomsj and to the efforts made to prevent the temperature varying 
more than from So* to W®, The worms were fed on mulboTT? 
bushes imt down at tlio begitmiug of each raoDsoon and not allowed 
to grow more than three or four feet high. The worm bred has 
not been idootifiod. From Dr. Mackenzie's doacriptfon it Enema 
to have been one of the Bengal muUivoltiues; ita total conrao b 
given at 55} days. In 1872 besides the jai! experiment there was 
a small mn|l>erry plantation which turned ont n fair aupplv of 
cocoon*. During 1873-7-; the lanltony plants throvo well withoqt 
watonb^, and though not a drop of rain fell from the 8th of Novem¬ 
ber 1873 to tho boginniag of April 1874, tho bushes continood with- 
ont watenng fresh and healthy and threw oot a constant supnk of 
leaves enoiigh to feed n- considerablo nomber of silk worms J^n 1873 
samples of raw silk, the rault of Dr. hfackenzie-a trial, were aent to 
exports ID Glasgow, LOTdoii,ondFranco. Thoir opinions and sugeBs- 
hons were nlosdy alike. The thread was bright ia colour and 
bad good noiwoiit had been much spoiled by bad recUog. Tho 
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highest vftke oF the Hample wna JSJ*. (Rs, 6) the pound ; had it been 
properly reeled it would have been worth £l 4 j». to £1 3*, (Re. ]S.l2i) 
the pound, ^le experts considered that the sample showed that 
Fhjmbny was in a better position for growiog silk than Calcutta. In 
April Dr, Maeketissie^ wkile tioticing^ t!io^ faii^onrable opiEiiDDik^ 
wrote to the Bombay Goverament that anccessfiil ailk growing in 
Dhiirwiir would depend entirely oa tluropeaii anpemsioii, and iliat 
he found on inquiry that, cTen iit thn highest rates fixed by the 
Eiiro(>cau experts, there would always be a demAnd in the Bombay 
Presidency^ in Bengaliirj and elsewhere for anch aitk without the 
trouble and expense of sending the ptodneo to Eur^tpe, The Bombay 
Government codaidered that the climate and soil of Dhdrwar were 
well suited for ailk growing and that Dr, I^rarkensie^a experttneota 
gave a fair hope of anc^esn. They directed Iiiiri to continne his 
operations with jail labour and to plant a plot OMtside the jail wic.h 
mulberryj and granted him £o0 (Hs. 500) for sondry expedses 
eotinected with the trial.^ In 187G experiments were made to rear 
the ta^iar silk-worm^ bat owing to the small amoEint of silk cocoons 
obtained no important result was noted. Cotton has for the most 
part driven out eilk» and^ in ^[r. Robertaon^s opinion^ water is too 
far below the surface for irrigateil nmlberry liUago to pay* 

Id May 1875 Mr. E. P. RobertaoDj C.S.^ thea Collector of Dhir- 
wAr^ Srsked the sadction of Govemment to start an experimental 
farm near tho viibgos of Navaliir and Lakhmanhalli about five 
miles south of Bhdrwar. Tbo hirrti was to bo started on about 
seventy-seveu acres and to be gradually extended to two hundred 
aorea. Government gave tbeir sanctiqn and Mr. Sbearer who since 
1866 had conducted the cotton exporitneuta iu DbjCrwdr was 
appointed its superiDteudeut The laud was obtained with some 
difficnltyj and late in the season Mr. Shearer began work in 29^ 
acres of land divided into saveu plots. The land was broken with 
a plough and grubber that had been sent out by the late l^farqais 
of Twesddale through the Secretary of State, Tliis machine was 
based on the wheel and lavor principle. It had been planned by 
and made under the sn per vision of the late Marquis of Tweed dale 
when Governor of Bladra-s {! 842-1348), 11 was worked with one or two 
pairs of bnllooks and though as light to work for tlie same depth as 
the country plough it had seveml advautAges. When once sot on a 
straight furrow it needed no holding. It tEirued got a fuTTOW cacb 
time while the country plongh merely displaces the soil on each side 
and generally leaves a ridge altoother nnploughed j it could be used 
in soil moderately dry and coula bo regulated to depth and breadth 
to suit the bullock's strength^ while the conn try plough can not be 
worked in a too moist and heavy soil. The English plough fell into 
disuse because its repair required more skilled labour than the 
ordinary field tools. During the soasou the form was increased to ltl3 
acres. Tho oottou crop wm a success, the ocra yield Tarymg from 
sixteen to Mventj-five pounds of dean American;, and from 
seventy to 154 pounds of clean local cotton. Want of rain 
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the maia caa&o of soma of ihs smallest jielila of American 
cotton. Beside oattoa^ a fine crop of flagarcanc wim obtaiuod 
where tho native grownra bad repeatedly failed^ and siuecQaaful 
attempts Enere made to ^et a market oil from eunHowor. The total 
cost daring 1S74*75 amounted to Xlfio (Rs* 1650) and the receipts 
to £00 (Ra 800), or a working low of £85 (Rb, 850). In 1875-76 
the aim of tlie farm waa raised to 109 aeres all acquired at a cost 
of £760 (Ra. 7600) and the number of plots was raised from seven 
to nine. These nine plots wore sown with food-gmins* greens^ 
cotton, aafflower, and BuuOowor. Tlio rmns set in as naoal and the 
crop® promised well till August when the weather became unusuany 
dry. Occasional ebowers helped the crops till October when cut- 
ting winds joined with the drought destroyed all hope of ii good 
yield. Still some crops did fmrly^ but the failure of the cotton and 
to git*at extent of the wheat and gram reduced the onttnru to 16a* 
[Rs. 8) the acre. Peruvian gnano was applied to half an aero sown 
with potatoes and the resnJt was a yield of nearly one ton which reuli^ed 
£5 16i. (Rs, 58). The total working ehm^es including asse^ssment 
were £179 (Ra, 1790} and the total not loss wob £85 (Ks. 850). In 
1876-77^ the famine year, the wheat crop, which is generally sown 
after the first burst of the nortb-enat monsoon in October, was very 
hurriedly put in, im it was feared that, by delay, the scanty supply of 
moisture in the gronnd might bo loot. In the neighbourhood of 
Navalur the seed imme up well, bnt tbo eosterly wioda dried up the 
baLf-moistoned soil* The wheat straw grew stunted and weii, and 
the grain was very light, some fields barely yielding as mneh ^ the 
wd sown. Cotton sowing began nboufc the middle of Augasfc but 
the crop was never promising, sowings of American cotton in 

tbroo fields kept reinarkably free from blight but they were weak and 
Bunted. The yield from two of the fields wus extremely light - in fact 
the cotton crop of the village was almost a failure- Tho^income 
amounted to 1:150 8#* (Rb. 1504). In cansi^Eienco of these repeated 
failures thu farm was cIds^m] from the M of October 1877 

BlifiJitsaTO rare find never w widespread os to affect tUo eenemt 
tanr«t. Cotton occamoually suffers froni tnildflw, aod tho oram crons 
Msoften datna^ bv m^ts. rat.^, and ioensts. The earliest rocc.rd«I 

failaro of miu jn the whole country soutli of tbe Narbada ia the 
Durgja Devi famine, whici began tn l39ti and is aaid to liavo 
lasted nearly twelve years. Tins fivmino was cniiBed hy the total 
waut of seasonablo rmn. Almost no revonue was recovered and a 
large proportioti of tbe people died.' In 1423 no raid fell and thera 
was a gn«oBafaimne tbroDgbont the UKcan and tire Karnfitat- 

n'tio AlimadSbidi Batmani 

(1410.1.tST) increased the pay of hia troops and opened public stores 

of gnun for use of tbe poor. In 1424 there was agiin a failure 
of mn and the country was mnch disturbed,* They^ 1471 and 
U7S are described as seasons of eiceptioaal distress. No min fcU 
and no crops were eown for two years. Many died and many left 
tho conntiy. In the third year, when min at last fell, agarcely 
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any one wna loft to til! the iind.^ la 1 790 tlio march of the Mnr-Athds 
midet* * PartLaliii rdfii Btau thnong'h DhariivATr Vo Maitiiir^^saccoEnpapiod 
by aucli davastation.Htluit on it^ rctura from AJainnr tho vietorioUH 
army almost perished from want of food. In J 791-92 there was a 
toiriblo fftoiiiau, tho result of a Korics of bad years heij^hteaod by tbo 
depredations caused by tho Manitbus tinder Pumshm^m Bhiti, The 
distress seoms to hare been great in Onbli* Bambah and Kslghat^^ 
whore the people wore reduced to feeding on leaves and boiriostand 
women and ehildmn woro Bold In Dambal the mins failed for 
Iwelvo yoara and for three years there wiu? no tillage^ From the 
number of lanburied dead the famine is remembarod as Dogi 
Bara or the Skull Famine. The distressed wore said to have 
been relieved by ttio rich. Beyond soiling some stores of grain 
at Hnbli tbe Feahwa's goverjwnoot seem to have done nothiDgi, Al 
Dambal grain was sold at two and a half poands tho rupee,^ In 
1791 botweon the 23 rd of April and the 6 tb of May^ the mpee price 
of rieo wos six pounds (3 at K 4 rur, Rknebennur^ Moti- 

bennor^ HAvorij ShdHiiEir^ Kailknnds, Bublij and Dh^rwir; of 
gram six pkotinds (S pakka at KArtar^ Motil^nnar^ Hahli^ and 

DhirwAr, and eight pounds pukka atHAveri, ShihAnur and 
Knilkundn; and of Indian tniUot eight pounds (>4 paJ^a sAertf) at 
KAnir, Ranebennor^ Malibonnun Hiveri/Hubli and DhArwAr, and 
ten pounds (5 pakka sher^) at Shah An nr and Kailkuiida.^ The 1 S 02-3 
famine was not ho much dne to tbe irregtilarity of the season as to 
the ravages of war. The season was a fair one and the harvest would 
have been good but for tho disturbed state of the country which 
nrerented much land being sown and for tbe iuin caused by 
Pendhan ravages. The famine lasted lor a year and the 
distress was deepened by large numbers of starving people pouring 
into the district from Fsndharpnr and Bijdpur. On their way 
through BijApnr people opuld find neither food dor water. Tbeir 
state on reaching UhAmAr W'as deplorable^ and* without either 
shelter or food^ they laid themselves down and died in nnmbers 
amoug the buahos which then grow round the fort. From tbe num¬ 
bers of destitulo who came into the district and from the widespread 
distress, this famine is remembered as B^dn Bam or the Terrible 
Famine. Thousands of dead strewed tbe roads. Probably from the 
number of an buried bonesp butj acoorditig to tbe local story because 
in their agony the dying beat their heads together* this* like the 
I 79 B 92 famine, was called J)o^i ^dmor the Skull Famine. Grain ii 
said to havoflold at iT^to 21 pounds ( 5-6 gera} the rupee. In Habli 
the rich headed by CbintAmaniAa Fatvardhaq helped the poor- Tbe 
PesbwB^fl government seem to have afforded no relief.* Between 1801 
and 1832 two partial fammoa ore recorded* Lo 1814 and in 1824 . The 
1814 famine is known, as the Bimghi Bam or Drought Famine. It is 
said to have boon deepened by the disturbed state of the country^and. 
apparently was serious only in Dambal. It lasted two months daring 
which grain sold at twenty-four pounds (T rAers)the rupee- In 1824 
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aiiother bhort two uioatlis fatdide Is recorded p when grBin ^Id at 
forty-two pounds (12 the rapee. It is attributed to fniloro of 

raia and seem^ to have extondod to Eolgaum, In 1832 local failure 
oE rdn and the immigration oF deBtitute people from the eonutry 
north of tho Krishna caased great scarcity all over the districts 
Tho price of grain iraried from 24 J pounda (7 theffi} m Hubli to 314 
pounds (f) in Damhnh and in Dambal ^otne of the pooroat were 
redocod to eating gmss. The rich in Hubli, headed by Appar^i 
Lokbande^ subscribed for the relief of the peerj end Govemment 
remitted the grain tolla. Mr. ELIict, the Collector, issned an order 
forbidding foreatelling and regrating^ and requiring the dealers to 
hriog their grain into the market. Ponds and other useful works 
wore begun to provide labour for the poor. 

In 18GG the districEi was again visited by famine, the resnit of 
a succession of bad seasons. Though the" rains set in lute a fair 
barrest wTis looked for until Aiagnst^ when min held off and 
grain becamo both dear and scarce. People who bad stores of 
grain vvero unwilling to part with them. The distresa was most 
severe in Nayiilgnndj Ron, and DainbaL In Dambal the distroHa 
was not the result of one year's bad harvest^ but of a contiuual 
failure of crops for some three or four years. Many were reduced 
to beggary and still more left their homes in search of food, 
many %vith the object of returning when better times camCj and 
a few wdth the objoci of never retuming. On the other bund, 
ttero wa? a Jiirge iuflujt of people froiii R^Iganni. BijApnr, iind 
Belan. At the enrt of Sopterober heayj'^ and eontiimed miD saTed 
tbe crops. To afford relief to tlie sufferers works not requJriqt; 
skilled labour were begun in the DbArwir, Naralgimd. Eon, and 
(ladng' eub-diTisione. A ppecial fnminc-works grant of £4000 
^ GoTeramont from local funds, and £350 

5o " ImpeHal funds. A special grant of £5000 

5^000) was also given for tho improvement of tho high road 
nhirw*r to Harihnr, and an ndvanco of £ietM) 
(Ba 16,000) WM promised to M,o DliArwAr municipality to improve 
a lareo reservoir m the suburbs of tho town, Cotiaidemble numbere 
of the poor Ih^ found employment for aevurel months, until the 
harvest was rath^d, which the timely late rains of September and 
Octoter Tje pld and infirm, who could not work, were fed bv 

private chanty at Dharwfir,HubU,Kava1gand, Kargund, Anuigerf 

R S"'' D^baJ Karajgi, Gavori, Deviho^ir 

and Ron.* By Dawmber distress bad disappoared. The harvest 
Iiarvrat, was the best reaped for scv'oml seasons! 
At DhlrwAr the r«j«e price of Indian millet fell from twentv-one in 
Septombor to seventy-three pounds in Decemlier (6-21 gLs)‘ of 
^let from eighteen to sinty-eigbt pands {Sj, 194 J,{ 

poor nee from twenty-ono to thirty-nine pounds (6 - 11^ dcra). 

The scanty and stiU more the ill-timed rainfall of 1876,13-31 inehea 
compered with on average of 2GS9, lad to failure of crops and dist^ 
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n.i'aouDtiug to famine over nbont fcwo^thirda of tie districts The north 
and east suffered the moat. lu ndditioo to the failure of the early 
nrupSf September and October (lH7d) passed with only a ghowera^ 
a*ad veigr little of the late craps were eomi. With high gmin priocs^ 
Indian iniilot at matead of forty-three |]OUiidS| and with little 
demand for field workj nambers of the poorer cla-^ses fell into distress. 
Tho need for Government help began early in Soptenibcrj when relief 
works wore opened and paid for out of local funds^ In the hot 
montliH of 1377 (iJarch to Jnoe)* with rising prices^ the distress 
grew keener and more widespread. The foil arc of min in July 
and August cansed groat anxiety and suffering^ which were removed 
by the timely ond oopious rainfall of September and October. The 
condition of the people rapidly improved^ and by the end of October 
dUtress IiikI disappeared. At the close of November the demand 
For special Government help had ceased. 

The following details show, month by mouthy the state of tho 
district and the menaures taken to relievo tho de8titnt& In September 
1876 as the rain still held off^ except in tho west and in lande which 
could bo wntored, the early crops periBiied. Grain prices roae^ jrdrt 
being sold at Ron^ ahnnt the middle of the monta, at thirty-two 
pounds tho rupee. Wator was growing Bcarce and fodder was diSBcalt 
to procure. Owing to the want of ixdn the fields could not be 
prepared for tho cold*weather erops^ and, -early in tho month, the 
fleinand for work became general, and many of tho poomr claasea 
left tlio distTict> To give -omploympnt to the dcstilute, the digging 
of the Xavalgtmd bike, and the making of the Garnbal-I^esrur road^ 
wore started. About the close of the memth, a fall of rain^ 2*9 inches 
in Dharwnr, 2'li in Navalgund^ 2'5 id Kodj nnd I’S in Karajgi, did 
inuch good to w'hat scanty early crops wero standing* ElsewdierCj 
though the fall was lighuirr, the people were encouraged to sow late 
cropsj and drinking water became available in many places where 
it WAS urgently wanted. In ipito of this reJirfi the demand for 
employment con tinned gononih October passed wiih only a few 
showers. In Eon and Dhdnvdr, where the fall wb^ good^ late crops 
w'ere ao^vn, bat the early crops everywhere grew worfic, and cotton^ 
where it w^ns sown, wna fast porisbing* Jvdn prices rose to about 
thirty pounds tho rnpeCj and in Dhdrwdr, Knrajgij add Gadag many 
dealers ref tised to selU Besides the wadt of grain, there was in some 
places great scarcity of drinking water and fodder. Local fund 
works gavo oiuployment to many of the destitute^ and others, 
cially id Ranehedunr and Gadagj were supporied by tho well-to-do* 
On tho 17th, Government plae^ a sum of £3o0tl (Rg. 35^000) at 
tho Colieeto^s disposal for charitable relief. In November little 
mid fell, and there was no improvement in the crops. People took 
their cattle and left in large numbers for the Kaoam forests. Thero 
was great suffering especially in Roo where many villages were 
deserted. Fodder and water were scarce, andj csf^ially in the 
northj large nninbers of cattle died. In spite of grain hnports from 
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Shohlpdr^yraW mse fmm thirty to ISJ patind^. Aiid^ though thn 
harvesting o£ tho early empa in tlio western sub^iHvisions gave 
good deal of ornploymenti the daily numbeF on relief works toss from 
4000 to 21^361, Of lOjOOSj, tho avoirage daily niiiiiber for the moiitb^ 
8210 were able-bedsexpected to do a full day^s work and 
BUj>orintendod by ordinuTy public works officers, and 1795 won? aged 
or feeble expected to do tw’o-thirds of a day^s work and superintended 
by tn^mlatdftrs and assistant col Icctora^^ December passed withoni 
rain and with no change id crop prospects. Harvest work in tbo west 
nearly over^ andj thongh some were coming back disabled by tbo 
climate, people and cattle continued to move in largo numbers to the 
west of the district and to tbo Kdaara foreatSk Fodder rose in 
price and in. Navalgund was very scarce. Gnwn was imported in 
large fjnan titles, tho chief diflUcnlty being the costnE carriage, cart 
between Kdrw^r and Dhdrwjir having rison from 14 #. (Rs, 7 ) 
to £1 3jf+ (Ra^ II), The mpec price o£yt?dW fall from fifteen poonda 
at the hoginuisg of the month to niueteoii pounds about the close. 
Late ill the month cholera broke out in four of the western 
sub-divuions. The onmbers of the deatitute considerably increased^ 
(la public works from 8210 to teainst a fall on civil works 

from 17% to 1011 


In January^ there was no min and do ebi^age in crop prospects. 
Many were retuming nnablo to stand the climate, but the migration 
or j^ple and cattle to the Kdnani foreata and to the weatem 
^ib-diviKions still went on. The importutioii of gmin cootianed. 

k^pjng fairly sbeody at eighteon pounds the rupee, 
lu^ Hon, badag, and Navalgund fodder was scarce and people were 
bnugiug It from the Niziini^ss country. In the north the people 
sacred diOTt from want of water. Cart rates from KdrwAr to 
□h^rw^, after rising early in the month to £1 7 s. (Rs. 134 V fell 
about theend to £1 JRs. 10 ), and, to help the traffic, wells were 
dug along some of the grmu trade ront^ The numbers on relief 
works rcae on public works from 19.432 to 30 , 396 , su^nst a 

In 18 » persons 

f>o chatttable relief. Pebroary p«satd witboiit rnin and wTth no 
change in crop prospwts. There was tnneh moTomeiit among tbe 
pTOpIe. of20,000 pasBod west, while many, some of tboni 

belonging to Bijipnr, came back from Kionra nod BelArL In spiu 
of large gram importations, Jvdri rose from ISJ to 171 poacds 
the rap<». Fodder waa extremely search fn parte of Gadagrattle 
were fed on mwii tree leaves, and targe quantities of riw straw 
wore brought from Kiinera. Cholera oontiaued previ^eiit Tho 
namhore on public works fell from 30,396 to 26 , 973 , against'a rise 

was liecaneo tbe people loft the public works owing to cholera, and, 

• TbiM»te»of orietaalljf fixnd fer tho woAsrs 'irutt for . man tJ M 

Hoy, for a wonuui sjrf. f f j n*. j, and for « bey orjriil Jirf fl^’i Ah^kt^’ 
Noreaitwr « »caJ« w«* intradeoad, yhiernm>, ;',l!j laiddic of 

^ rnloon fooi^E tu pup*, the ahoTCaJ ”” 
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l^iug oonditioD from want of food, bad to bo takon into relieE 
kitchens and on to cittI works* On tho lltii, to holp the ^raia traffic^ 
gr^ was brought to Giidag at Govornraent expeoso. In March do 
rain ML Manf immigrants from Bijipnr and elsowhero left the 
difltrict, and OJnigTaala to tbo K^oam for^ts Camo back with their 
cattle, Aboat the end oi the month cart mtca between Kdrwiir aDd 
DhArwdr rose to £l Bs* (Ka. IS), This Rneatly crippled tho grain 
trade and the rupee price of jVari rose from IS^ to lO^ pounds* 
Cholem was prevalent and increasing. The n ambers of the destitute 
maoi on poblic works from 28,973 to 39,712. on civil works from 
14S1 to 23S5, and en charitable relief from 257 to 767* During the 
latter part of April there was an average rainfall over the district of 
2'0l inches. People contianod to move about id large nninberm. Some 
of fhom were strangers from Behizi^ Bijdpnri and Bangalur ; others 
were Dh^rwdr people on their waj back ftom the K^nara forests. 
Ploughiog was oveiy where in prpsress. In some parts of DharwAr, 
Kamjgi.andBinebenntirp bara^u Panicnm mtliaceum^ Panicnm 

italicnmp Mdv& Panicom miliare, and other fast-growing crops were 
sown. For a time the cart rates fmm Kitnar^ to Dh^mltr foil to 
£1 4s* (Rs* 12)* Soon after^ as the Dhiirwdr bullocks were engaged 
id held workj carriage wtws difficult to get^ and cart-hire from 
Dhirwdr to KArw&r rose to £1 I2j* (Rs. JO), and further checked 
tho import of grain. The rupee price of /ciiri rose from aixtcen 
pounds at the beginning to fifteen pounds about the close of the 
month. Cholera, though very severe iu Kalghatgi^ was decrims- 
ing. The immigrants found employment in large numbers cn 
the relief works. Relief houses, where the infirm poor were fed 
twice a day, were opened over the greater part of the district. The 
nnmhers on relief roso, on public worka from 29^712 to on 

civil works from 2385 to 3003, and on charitable relief from 767 to 
1989. On tho 24th, a further sum of £1000 {Rs. 10,000) wiia 
placed at the Coilcctor's disposal for clmritable rolief. In May a 
good deal of min fell Except in tlie east and north, sowing 
operations went on rapidly. la me west the Imro^u and other qnick- 
fpfowing orops, which had been eown in April, were in good condition. 
In DhArw'ir, Kalghalgi, Bankdpnr, and Mangal, rico, and at Mnndargi 
in Gadftg ftfljVi and jedri were being sown. People from BfJaipur 
and the eastern Bub-divisiona were moving west, tempted by the 
cheaper rate of grain and the better supply of water; others were 
coming into the south of the district from BeMri and ^luisur. In 
the rod soil distrietB g^n ^mss had sprang op. But in the black 
soila fodder w as still rising in price, and no fodder but leaves ap^d 
veiy old straw was available. Cart-ratoa from Kdrwar to Dhstrwur 
rose to £2 (Rs. 20), and gram importations were very amalL The 
mpee price of jVeri rose from fifteen to fourteen pounds The people 
supplemented their sapply of grain by tamarind oeods and various 
adiblo herbs, which were largely eold in the marksts. Cholem 
continued prevalent, but was decreasing* The n umbers oa relief 
rose, on public works from 38,909 to 50,598, and on charitable relief 
from 19S9 to 3088* On civil works there was a fall from 3003 to 2371* 
In June there waa ati average fall of about 5^11 iDches of rain* 
Large numbeni returned to their homes in Bijilpiir, Bclgaum, 
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Sdtdraj Beljlrij Malsar, oBd tlie Niailui^B cotintry. 'I’lio so^in^ of 
the early cropB waa ^enenil except in somo parts of Ron and 
Ksvalgund, vfJiere bat little rain Imd fallen. The harvesting of the 
quick-growing crops was begun in Rankiipurj Karajgi, and 
Kdnebonoiif. At Mnoddrgi and in the western sub-divisions, the poor 
were exiling a little by bringing green grass tg market, Cart-ratcB 
from Kdrwdr to Dbarwar, after rising in the beginoiagof the tnonth 
to i4 (Ra 40), fell, abont the close, to £3 4#, (Ra 32).^ So high were 
the rates that importation was almost at a stand, Jmn prices rcsio 
from t3j| to 10| pounds tho rupee. The nambers on relief rose, on 
pnbllo works from 50,598 to 53,851, on civil works from 2371 to 
3469, and an ohariUble relief from 3038 to 3300, July pissed with 
only a few showers, chiefly iu the west, The early crops were 
everywhere withering and sowing operations kept back. In Hubli, 
Bankapor, Rdiiebennar, Kftrajgi, aad Rod the qnlck-growing cropa 
were barrested. People again began to move from tho oast west- 
warda Oartrrates from Karwdr to Dbarwdr rose at the beginning of 
the month to £-116it. {its, 48), the high rates seriously interfering with 
grain importation. Later on men were employed to draw carts at 
the rate of lOs. (Rs. 5) for each bag of grain brought from the coast. 
This competition was most useful, and cart-rates fell to £3 4», 
(Ra 32).* Still jvdn prices rose from ten pounds at the beginning 
of the month to 8^ pounds at the close. The nnmbers on relief fell 
considerably, on public works from 53,8Sl to 31,532, on ciril works 
mm 3469 to 2581, and on chAritabla relief from 3300 to l'i87. 
This fall was probably dne partly to the people's unwillingness to 
camp out daring the min, the huts provided being hardly ever water¬ 
tight, and partly to the bopo of regular field work. In August 
there w^ a considerable (2-80 inches) but ill-distributed faU of min. 
In the begrnning of the month the supply was very scanty, and, 
espKi^y in Ednebennnr and Kod in the south, the cpoim wore 
perching, ^e people kept moving to the west, and atmngiira 
continued to flock into the district., The importation of grain by 
human Infeur w^ contiuiied, and the cart-rates from Kdrwdr to 

ft. ^ i. 1 ? ^ prices rose from 9^ pounds 

thempMintho beginning of the month to 8 i pounds ab^t the 
cl we In tho Iwt days of the month more or less rain foil in every 
sub-dmsion, and., except m the sooth, the early crops revived. In 
the extern sub-di visions and in Ron the sowing or the late cruiis 
numbers on public works slightly rose from 
21^48, against a a mall fall on civil works from 2531 to 
Un cJiaritable reurf t1i€ numbers frotu 1487 to 198^ 

In ^ptember an average of 779 inches of rain fell. The prospects 
of the early CTOiM improved, but in Hdngnl and Kalgbatgi more 
™m was required for the rice The sowing of tho kto crops and 
Mttoa was m progress, and the crops already sown were in good 

“Tu'" ^ l^csting of the early crops was 

be^n. Early ^ the month people moved towards the western sub- 
divisions, some parsing to Kinora ; but tho movome at soon ceased 
Uiid before long they began to return. About the middle of the * 
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montlii enooiimged by fcho good prospeotiSj groin-boltiers opened 
their grain-pitSp and local jmri began to find its way into the 
markets. compotition so cpn^idombly checked grain import¬ 
ations^ that> tbongb cart^rates from Karwalr to Dharwdr fell about 
tho end of the month to il 12s, (TE^u Ili)* there waa almost no groin 
traffic. Jvitri prices fell from nine pounds at the beginning to 
thirteen ponnda about the cloao of the month. The oumbom on 
public works rose from 21,743 to 29^2DO, on civil works from 2355 
to 35G7, and on chnrit&ble relief from 1082 to 3S(5d. Octobar was 
a month of heavy rain, with an average fall of lO‘05 inches. The 
rice crops, which had to some extent been damaged by droughty 
completely recovered. The sowing of the late crops went on, but 
in the north it waa kept back by almost constant rain. In Bonie of 
tho moist western land^a the oxcessivo wet mildewed the early jmri 
nnd prevented it ripeniiig, hot on the whole the crops were in 
e^Coilent condition» Harly rftgtj idve^ itavani^ hara^u and othm- 
small grain crops had boon Iiarvested and could be had in tho 
markets at rates varying from eighteen pounds tho rupee at Dhslrw^ir 
to thirty-two ponnds in Ko<L iTho early crops wereripo, and (iMplo 
beg:in moving^ wefit for harvest work. The condition of tho people 
considorably improvoiL Pood and employment wero abnndaut, 
distress bad disappcaredi and thcro was idmost no demand forroUof. 
Although cart-natc3 from Kilrwir toBhitrwar fell to f 1 123. (Ks. l^i), 
on nccoimt of the competition of the local grain^ thoro 
no importation. About the close of the month jrari prices fell from 
13i to twenty ponndB the rupee. Tho numbers on relief fell^ on 
public works from 29,200 tol43^®>™ civil works from 3587 to 2522, 
and on charhablo relief from 33G8 to 3109. In November littlo 
rain fcUH The sowing of the late crops was GnJshcd in most pari^, 
but in places the crops were inpred by iosocts. Over almost the 
whole of tho district the early harvest was neaped, tho reapers 
receiving from eleven to twolvo pounds of tmhusked grain a day. 
Prices fell from 251 pounds in the baginnirig to thirty pounds tho 
rupee about tho close of the month. Employment and food woro 
abundant, hut labour was rather scarce. Tho numbers on relief 
loll, on public works from 3611 to fifty-seven, on civil works from 
1U23 to lOS, and on charitable relief from 3109 to 1076. At tho 
end of tho mouth all relief works were closed. Tho loto wo.h 
destroyed in parts of four sub-division a by leoEista, bat tho crops on 
tbe whole wore gpodn. Though Governmont continued to offer 
churitable relief, the nnmlier wanting help fell from 1070 in the 
beginniug to 122 on tho 22nd of tho month. 

The foilowing statement of Indian millet price and of numbers 
receiving relief shows ihufc during the two lost montha of 1376 and 
tho first three montlLB of 1x377 grain kept pretty steady at seventeen 
ponnda the rupea or more than two and half times the ordinary rate ; 
that !ta prico rose rapidly in April, May, June, and July* tiU it 
reached pounds in August; and that it then quickly fell to 2S| 
in Novembor- Aa early us January the numbers on relief works 
reached 31,188. By lowering wages and cnforciug task and distance 
tests, in February the total was reduced to 2S,4S k From this it 
tesadily advanced till in June it reached 57,329. It then decliued 
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to 24,093 in August, rose in September to 32^857^ nod agaiii rapidly 
fell to 20G5 lU November, wroti the works were uto^ed, Tho 
Rombers on cbaritsbln relief rose stoadily from 184 in Jammry to 
3300 in Juno. They then fell to 1932 In Angnsti after tT^mg 
to 33dG io September;, fell in November to 1076, and in December 
te 123: 
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Theoaly^apecial relief measure was helping the hand'loom we^vere^ 
In May Id77 Go7eTnTaeat Htnetioned a sum of £l.'>0 (Rs. 1500) 
for their relief. Through their own moneylDnders, who 
v^nntnrily undertook to advance them yam and wngea# weekly 
orders we^ given to tho weavers. The coarse doth rimnn&icturod 
was boDghi through the moneylenders by Government at sneb 
rates as to cover the actual cost of yam and wagee paid In 
advance. The outturn waa aged to meet the demand for doth 
m the dtfreretii Government officesj and also in giving dothes to 
dwtitutBponsoDa on relief worta. Io September 1S77 this apecial 
rehef was stopped* 


A special censos taken on the 19th of May ]377f when famine 
presaore wm general and severe, showed that of 4o,7] 1 workers, 
41,583 on public and 4l2S on civil works, 25,381 belonged to the 
Stt^diviBions where the works wore carried on; 13,398 belonged to 
d^erent aub-dmdoHS of tho same diatriet j 4ti5S were from other 
distncts I and 22 7d were from neighbouring states. As regards 
pupation, 2521 were manti facta rere or craftsmen, 12,588 were 
holders or flub-holdera of land, and 30,602 were labourera. 


the famine was estimated at £134,167 {Ra. 
13,41,670). of which £126,796 2*. {Ik 12,07,961) were spent on 
pnhljc and eml works, and £7370 18^, (Rn 73,709) on charitable 
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The rates qf cart hire from fiaidag tp Karwdr varied from £. 1 4^. 
(Rs. IS) from November 1876 to Kebrdarj 1377 tp £3 lOs. (R^. 35) 
Irom July to October 1877- lu Navdgiiad and the d^j cart 
rales before the fumine mried from 1 h, 6d, to Hd. flS-lldsd- 
In NiiValguud these rates continued till March 1877^ after wbicb 
from July to December^ they rose aa hi^h as 4^f. (Ha* 2), In Ron 
cart rates began to rise from the begiuniitg of tho famine f November 
I876)p untile towards the close of the famine;, they were (Rs, If) 

or nearly doiibln the ordinary rata In llnbli the daily cart rates 
rose from 2tf. Gd. in tho begin uing of the faiDlno to 4^* betweeu 
Jqlj and October (Ra. 1}'2)| after which they fell to 3^. (Rs JJ) 

from November to December 1877. In Ranebenimp tho ordinary 
daily cart rate was 2s^ (Be* 1); except from Janqarj to March 
when they fell to 1^. Dd. (14 the rates remained throuehoiit as 
high as 3if. (Rs. 1J)* 

Twenty-seveu relief booses were opened for periods vaiyiug 
ftccording to the local distress. Except the relief house at Dh^rwdj* 
which was opened in April 1077 and closed in 3ilarch IddOj no* 
relief houso was open for more than a year. The times during which 
they remained open wore at Ranebenuur from January to December^ 
at Hnbli from March to Decetnbsri at Naregal from tho 20 th of April 
to the 2nd of Junon at Hdugab Hdveri> and Bankupnr from 
April to December, at Annibbavi from the ITthto the 3Ut of M&yj 
at Sudikavjarji, Alnr* Betigeri^ Mugod^ and Bi4dgij and two at 
Kalkeri from May to June, at l^kandi and Misrikota from Afay to 
■loly^ at Dambnl from Afay to October* and in Kalgliatgi from 
May to- Noveniheri at Ilnbli dnring June, at Ron from Jono 
to Novombefj and at Navalgund from June to December' at 
Ctadag' from July to Dscember; at Knrgund from August to 
Deeember, and at Tadas and AnnlgBri from September to November, 
A t these bouees 471^815 persons were reHsved at a cost of £6232 
(Rs. 62^320). The relief hpuscs wpro tempoiary sliedsj private 
bonsosj monasieriesj temples, and cotton-gin factories. At Naregal 
seven miles sontb of Bank/ipnr a private relief house was kept open 
from the 3rd of June to the loth of August 1877^ and 1845 persons 
were reUeved at a cost of £92 (Rs, 920). 

In addition to thoir ordinary duties tbe assistant cbJlectors and 
district deputy collectors were plaoed in famine charge of their 
sub-divisions, Habli, Kalghatgi, and Bankdpar wore in charge of the 
hrst assistant^ RAnebeanur, KaraJgij Hangal^ and Kod were in charge 
of the second assistant, and Eon and Gadag were in charge of the 
district depaty collector* Frotn April to October Navalgund and 
DhArwAr wore placed under a special officer, Mr* B. J. Ebden^ C.S* 
Special roUef officers were appointed at Qadag from March to October 
and at EaakApor from March to July. Under these officers there were 
mAmlatdars, clerks, aod circle inspectors. Mr* Walton^ tbo cotton 
inspector, was employed on civil relief works from April to Novom^ 
ber, and Mr* YouDg of the revenue survey from about July to 
October, No shops for selling grain to the poor were Opened on 
Uoveranient aceount. A municipal shop was opened at DbArw'dr 
for a few days, and at Navalgund a shoji Wiis opened between tho 
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27tli of October 1S76 to the 20tli of April 1877 oat of a subscrip¬ 
tion of £500 (Rs, SDOO) raised bj the well-to-do. 

^ Grain was bro^ht from Bombay through the port-.s of Kiirwdr and 
Kanita in North ^narannd to a small extent througb Bolgnam from 
Vongtirla in tistuAgin. Some also enmo by rail to BelAd atid from 
Belaii by cart, Almost the whole of the imported grain wosjViir/, 
bronght by aea from Sind and by rail from Jabalpur. Tho Sind jrari 
was bought at theports by dealers of allclasscsj tho Inr^fcstimporters 
bciug the capitalists of llabli and Gadag, who in ordinary seasons 
deal in cotton. Tlie chief grain markets wore Htibli, Godag, 
Dlidnvar, Hilrcrij Bankitpnr, and Rdnobonnur. Tho grain who 
paid for laigely by gold end silver, Tlio landholders' capital in 
the form of ornaments poured into the markets and the goldsmiths' 
molting pots wera going day and night. The conrse of trade waa 
from the Kanara coast oast and north, fjooth Bijdpur was largely 
fed through Dhdrwdr. In tho northern sub-divisions of Dhnrwiir, 
Nnvidgund and Ron, the g^n-dcalcrs mode no attempt to force 
priooB by keeping back their stocks. At Rnncboniitir they rcfnsoJ 
to sell about November 187ti, and to some extent in Hubli, Gail^, 
Ibinkupur, and Kalghatgi early in IS77. Iraportationa of foreiga 
grain forced them to open their storea The chief spednl difficulty 
in DIUlrwAr was tho iiombor of immigrants, who in the first stage of 
tho famine (September-October 1870) flocked into tha weatem forosts 
on the Kfinara frontier, and afterwards were constantly streaming 
Itnck diseased and dying. Smidl-pox and fever killed them in 
numbers. In February 1877 a special officer sent to enouiru 
iTite their number and condition, reported that there wore prolmbly 
about 20,000 in west Dhdrwdr and cast Kdnara. They eamo chiefly 
from Bipipur, but many could speak nothing but Mardthi, nuij 
some ODuld apeak only Telngvi. This migration waa probably in 
obedience to & tradition of former famines, that water and fooil, 
liatnboo seed, wld jiauis, and other forest produce wero to bo 
had in tho »MJ?d(/n or hilly west. When the charity of tho frontier 
vill^rea was exhausted ami the immigrants found that disease and 
cold gathered as^ maay victims os bniiger, and also heard of rtdief 
Works, they gradiially came bock te the relief centrea which worn 
opoiicd along tho western frontier specially to catch them. They 
were employed by thonBan^ and fed into condition by bundreils. 
and, on tho first rainfall in May, when they began to ^vant to go 
home, a^jngemcata wero made to pass them home by having 
stores of food nt hid ting places on the main routes. A very 
tinmbcr were regnlarly marched in gangs. After tho heavy 
ram in June they passed through Dhfirwiir and Nargand to BiiAniir 
m fl eontmiiOBS b 1^ s^kcHl with rain and cakod with mud to 
heir middles. Iheir only pjrteblo property was soino of tho 
(lovemment relief-honso saucers, «irth-work baskets, and hero 
and thoro a stolon pickaxo. Another difficulty was the failum of 
till I lock pt^r te draw the groin carts from tho co(«t after I ho 
ram folk This fuiluro was duo te tho bullocks being wanted f.>r 
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fioltl workj to tlic bullocks Pot bemg Mq to stond tbe wet od tho 
bnliydilHi^^ to tlieir Pot being nble to draw tbo Cftrtsthmugh vnurani 
muds deep oa ploughed imd to bullock power b&iog cut off 
fnjiD I bo made roada by intcrropiag tracts of bLaek soil. After 
July men to ^ greoit extent took tii& place of ballocks^ dragging carts 
wlioro them were rends, aodj where carts could not trarol through 
Ihq roadless black soil carrying the grain on tbeir heads. There 
wore also diffictilties in getting peoplo to go to the particnlar 
works to which they worn dniftedi la some cases they received 
allowances to go and deserted on the road. Tho northern giib- 
divisions o£ Ron, Navalgand, and DhArwdr suffered from want of 
water and some help wag g^ven for dooponing wells. Hutting for 
fain i no InhouTors Avaa difficult to arrange; no graeg could he had 
for thatchings and the bamboo mats or lattis whi<A were used in the 
placo of grass were not rain-proof. 

Few people left the districtj though thousands went from the cost 
to tho w^est and some passed over tho frontier into North KAnara. 
Them waa soino Uttle jiugratign into Belfiri and Maisur from the 
neighbouring villages drawn to Beldri by the easy terms on which 
relief was given, and^ m the later stage of the faminoj to Sloisur 
drawn by tho nearness to thdr heroes of soroo of the Malstir relief 
works and perhaps by more libera] treat men t- Ceroparod with 1672 
tho 1661 census ^ows a fall of 100,764 in population. The nddition of 
the nor trial yearly increase of one percent doriiig the remaining seven 
years gives 175,000 as the loss of population caused by death and 
migration in IS7G and 1677* Daring the first six months of the 
distress the Iwhaviour of tho people vras good. They were patient 
and reaEouELblo^ and showed many fino trnite. of kindly feeling. 
This Lastod so long os faroilicis kept together. Towards the end 
of tho hot weather (May 1877) early rain fell, tho poopb we^ 
unset tied by tbe hope of field work and of a speedy end to their 
miseries, and these who had not submitted to the steady dis¬ 
cipline of relief work bat were living partly on alms grow 
dcmcrali^ed. Families bega^ to break, men left their wives and 
children, and the lazy used every do vice to got relief without giving 
work* *rhc esculent vegetables that sprang np belped te stave off 
hunger froni tho&e who would not work. Private charity grow loss 
and leas, and at last when in July there were prospects of another 
year of famino it ceaged. From those Causes roondicanoy,^ eombmed 
among the Lamh^iiiis with thieving and lionsebreabing, increased 
through May, June, July, and August. Elspcciallj in July and 
August swartna of poople who would not work hu^l lost ait care 
for life or for deceoey and were unmanageable. Two men, unable 
to stand, brought to the DliArwar relief hon^ by tho police, wore 
given grain socks to csevor their nakedneas and were fed for two 
days. Tho accond night Iroth evaded the watchmen and left. On 
the second day one was found dead and naked, the ether was 
brought in on the third day dying. He said they had sold the hags 
for a copper or two, and wandered round picking np refuse* Tliey 
c-ould not ondnre being made te live decently. Thia is ono case out 
of litmdrt^ils. Tlic people who slorvud at hoino were few compared 
with those who wandered. The slay-ui-bomcs could always be found 
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by ifiijpcctioD. Tke wunderers were rtiDaiog^ at keepiiif out of th(j 
way if they thoug^Lt thoy would be put into relief hmiws. One 
Lambdni girl climbed out of the Huhli relief-faom^ over a high wall 
three timei} und wtls at laat found dead. 


TJio loss of farm Rtoch during the famine to some oxtodt 
hampered the cairyiTig of grain and interfered with field work, 
the yearly village returns show a fall in ibe number of cattle from 
^9,408 in 1875-76 to 519,133 in 1879-80, that is a Joss of 150,275 
head. The outstanding balances on fieconnt of the current year 
-were £33 (Rs. 330) for 1S75-76, £7242 (TJa. 73,420) for 1870-77, 
£4259 (Rs. 42,590) for 1877-78 and £1400 (Rs. U,900) for 1878-79. 

Id OetoW 1878 swarms of rate appeared, chiefly io the black soil 
tracts, and deTonitid a great part of the cold-weather crops. The 
rate continnod during most of 1879, and threatened to destroj the 
early crops which m places had to be sown more than once. At a coat 
of £9517 (Ra 95,170) nine and a half mfllions of rata were killed and 
the barvost wns s^ved. 
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CHAPTER V. 

C A PIT A L‘. 

Besides well-to-do huBbaDdmen and prof^sRional ino% according 
to the 187§ license tax retanm^ 21^010 persons occupied poBitiona 
implying the posseasion of capital. Of 21,046 persona assessed on 
yearly inoomea of £10 (Hs. 100) and morej 10^,1 ^3 had from £10 to 
£15, 4024 from £15 to £25, 2470 from £25 to £35, 1097 from £35 
to £50, 1136 from £30 to £75^ 463 from £75 to £100, 364 from 
£100 to £125, 123 from £125 to £150* * 170 from £150 to £200, 176 
from £200 to £300, ninety-six from £300 to £400, forty-nine from 
£400 to £300, fifty-eight from £300 to £750, twenty-tireo from 
£750 to £1000, and ninotcen over £1000.® 

The mint established at Dlidrwdr in 1753 by Peshwa Bdldji 
BdjirdOk whose site ia still shown behind the old market or hoidr, 
oontiQued to coin gold worth about 8 j. (Rs* 4) and ailFer 

rupees nntil the British took Dhdrwdr in 1817* Till 1830, about 
twenty years after the be^jinning of British mle^ no less than 
eighteen gold A«ns or were eorrent in Dhdrwdr.® ^ Their 

names in order of value were, gajpaii valued atO^. {Bs.4|), Wfiddar* 
and new ikhen at 8a. 6d. (Ra. 4|), old ikkm and jaiiani at 
[Ra, 4), (furyi, jflwAeri, and at 7#. 6d, {Rs- 3|), cfAdrrdW, 

namfgandiV JwnwAeK* and at 

(Rs. 3|), raf/m, afamyiri, and at 6s. 6d. (Ite. 3i)* and 

idvnurv at 6#- (Rs. 3).^ For twelve or thirteen years after the 


^ From mtitcnUi irappliMi by Mr, F. L.CIuH'le&f autl Kiv Bah^iir Tirmolriv 

Y«iikiit4»h. 

“Ai yearly imsomct pnil*r £50 btve bctii ciMpted from me licenM-ttK kmce 
1B79 h the detub givutj shove *fe for JS75 of lor 

■* IlvtU b tho p^nu an or Mirlt&ltn4ia comi'ptiMi of tho old K^llLftreso rtfltifto wJucn 
znemtu ttold amd henoo & Hitsdu giold r™. wortli ihont S*- ^K*. 4}. The UTtn r 3 
or boAf-mofioy, t»er*iiM it wm iit 4 im|Dedl with the form of \ bbau oi a boafj ha* omi 
btterly Apblied to til Bmdn coldU . , * r * 1 . 

* R£v Bnbodur Tinnolriv kivih tho following oEpbjiitiom yf the ^ the 

dkfbroot hm*. Tho baAdilvFt p*med id hwodr of Hudor Of ^^tir 

(I7W’ 17^2) : the new ikixti wmB ooined by Haidwf in IIB3 drcer hu captare of B«^ur 
the cApitiAl of the Ikkcii ; tho wd iHwi w*ii odiaed by tbo BMnnr 

tL6B0> 17^) who« formor capital WtA tkked, ahotlt forty north wwt of Shimojp 

[d MuJofir - tho fcifu wu 4WiJM4 by Tipti Aboflt the hfUeoth 

oedturv' Sdnim 6t the UeecUi Add iSmathem Insli* lied aMumed the titlee of 

wAmMti, JVHrpfl/i. the lord of men, Wa* the titlo by tba 

Addeciurkill kicgi id whoea ormy infwitry predwoiitwfed. Ai of V ealtAtr«njui 

or TiropAti in North Arkot^ tho tiluhir duty of the Armegtindi k™ wm id thrfonn ^ 
A mail tSoy rkimpod hll iou^ oa their coiiii aad cmlled them twnisiapatt*, 
the loitl of hor«t, b the dAme si™ to thi I>eocad ki^ tii wh™ tavjliy 
denunute^. TbeW rtrnckby tfe!>««*« kH* b^ii €>Ifcd ^ropat«. 

OnjpaH tie lord of elf ph>^t», in the nauie gi ven to the Mwstir kinp m who«i wnny 
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beginning of Brltfali ttiJo tbo valno of the gold huu was fisod by 
Govumment at 7a. tJta. 3J), being Itf. (8 aa.) leas tbau the geneml 
market rate of 8 j!. {Ra.'t}.i Besides the/i«na, there trere of gold 
«W*nra tbo Company's ntoJtar valued at£l 10*. <Rs. IS) and the 
Akbiiri mahar vabod at £1 (Rg. 16), and also a rare /fdm tanki 
valued at £0 {Ks. SO), and Failma and bfanmant ienkia each valued 
at £l 16a (R* 18).= A fad Edm teiiki weighs about -ith of a pound 
(■* of gold; a half Rum ten kit also called a about J,tli 

ofa pound tohb); and aqaarterihi/a tenki, also called dAaraa. 
aboutof a poaad (I Of small ^old coins tboro wero 

hanas or faliarfis equal to ona^oartti of n vardh or 2^, (Re,!),* 

Of flilver coins, till about 18-tD, besides tho Comtony’a runce 
thir^a rupees were curnjnt in Dbdrwdr. Of them for every 100 
the Bombay and Sumt rupees wereeashed at 102 Company's rupcoa 
tho aurangabad and IdgaUwi at ninety-nine, tho apkuai at ninofcy- 
sowii, tho pfloimat ninety-sbc, tlio Bbahdptir at ninety-two, the kittur 
ghabapur at nmety-one, tho tHuincdr at ninety, the AatdaniAfid at 
ei^ty-oight thapnadfiin Kolhdpur at si^tty-fivu, the mlkantt at 
nfty-hvo^ and tho at twoDty-&eT&b,* 

Till 1855-36, whan tho Gompany'a copper pico were mtrodneed 
of copper coma tbo sAdAu jmina called dnddu and its-Bubmultiido 
rat, were current m Dhdrwdr. The ehdhu paied, are said to hivy 

grandaou of Shmlji 

(1703-J iaO), Three were equal to one djfdda; daddiui wore 
counted by taklae m Jlardtlu and by in KjSnareso cjicb 

coutainmg eixteen dtiddua. Three tenkie or forty-eight dildn^ 
of which one was equal to ^ unnu of the present cureency, went 
to a Company s mpeo. For about twenty years betw£n tho 


ar,s;=;:”s-X te: 

ano BUS, two tiMfs qno iiaU. twa blaRt enfr^o^a twa 'Vn™, two (rrrv,,i« 

rAavAf^qncd'Avrna, two ittaiTVlr onq anif two OUo ^onjo, two 

rardh wa« geoEnJIj couidcrtit «niu] tqfi, |j{^ jj „|i |},_ ae llrU nrnlA. I'lio 
i™ oqoBj to o BSeth |*rt of 0 E? |j' 1 „ F '*'* WilitoUllipIo 

of £350 (llj,.3,W0) loool^i,, ot iI,e X 7 ,'^^%’?^^^ 

BTiery m&Dth mAt^o a nrodt of £50 wini u' fH*. aj) tjjn ; j,e 

m^ol »to of 8*. ^ '^y tloi Airtu 01 He 

* fVNij, tonupted into Penimn mid Slirdthl talhn «.■»■. ■ i- 

Thou tho Pd^ffnH meafl* a coiq stfncJt in JwnotLr of thq ^h“ 'p |)iia»n 3 io. 

a com stTUck in honour nf thif uhODini wUo 

Anti th. /lak^ coin h^ur of 

divf^tod Affvant of Rim. ^ n™®ar tije god Hanmiiit^ iho 

j ia trtltulating tfan Aanoaud 1lEihmii 1 +StaI . j. f 

ftrorto, two Ariiotfj MC tiaa, two tiwig Osc f^kbtnl! two 
™e aiWa, ana two etMds one Aann. The imit orL.i 

the tamo U tiut foi’ TVIrdi b«ili0 oqmal to id (4^1 for ^nrx \k 

*Tho tnblo uA«d iti catcitSa^hff tho ntpe«' anfl ita , 

iinnai out half two half omma two quarter 

poWi, two jidvf£« noE odM, «,d two otMcfu ope n,™, Tt^nB ™«> 

one quarter viisj it Bqoal to JJ. rupet. The unit er la»t atibnultiplc 
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begintLin^ of tbe Britisli rtile in 1817 and tbe introduction of tbe 
Companj*s copper coin in 133o-38^alI Govanunent accounts were 
kept in mpoesp qnarturs^ and rc»* One hundred iw made one 
quarter^ and four qiULrterB one rupee. During tbb period the people 
kept their accounts in rupees^ qnarterij anii<nr^ und quarter unnati n 
qnap^er nnna being cDnaidered equal to ms. After the introdnc- 
tion of the new copper coinage m 1835-36 all Gorernmeiit accounts 
were kept id rupees^ and pi«J* The bulk of the people still 

(1883) keep their accounts in rupees^ qujirteraj and quarter 

annas^ a quarter anna being divided into three jjiVj. At present 
(lG83)r except in a few priv'ate transactions whore Dharwdr Aauj 
are usedj the ImporiJ rnpeo which weighs ISO Troy grains^ and 
the Imperial copper pice, which weighs lOO Troy grains, and their 
snbmultiples are the cnrreiit coins of Dhdrw^r. Tbe peoplo 
calculate still in Dhdrwdr or Ikkeri while all payments are 

made in the Impenal rupee at the market rate varying from Sj. to 
Sa. (Ks. 4 -^] the fiLtin, The handiaor ahelln which are used in 
Poona and S^tdra as fractious of copper coiuBj are not current in 
Dhdrwdr and the other districts of the Bombay Xamdtak. 

For the ordinary numbera up to ten thonesiidj when he strikes a 
bargain he wishes to keep secret, the Dh^w^r moneychanger 
jxsm the following terms as cipher number?. Tn this moneychanger’s 
language pakdr means Qd. (j: ropeeji D. njpee)j^ 

paHr Itf, 6d^ (i rupee}j 2 j. (Re, l)j 4^. (Ha^ 2)^ 

i^hvaT niririfi (Rs* 3)_, phoka or ved (Hs. 4), ban 10^, {Ra. 5)| 
nalii I2s. (Rs. 6), pavUra Us. (Rs. 7), idt 16s. (Re* 8), nasal Igj. 
(Rs. 9h au/dr £1 (Ra. 10)^ dcir oi-tdr £5! (Rs^ 20);, nelm dasak £3 
(Re. 30), m^indat £4(Rs. 40),udifu£5 (Re. 60), sanvaiMar £6 (Ra, dO), 
pavitra dasak £7 {Ra. 70), kud^i £8 (Rb. 30), nucui dasak £9 
(Re. 90), skatak £10 (Ra. 100), dsdr shatnk £20 f lU 2oOJ, bdna 
shaiak £50 (Rs. 500), dhagir £100 (Rs. 1000), fedim dhagdr 1500 
(Rs. 5tK>D), and srUdr Jfto^dr £1000 (Rs* 10,000].^ 
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> Ot VtLoe Bipker numbciTB iotnb m K4ni«Be Mwi afirtie are Hoaiknt nnnib«r 
■Amea otliarm ara ^mlbolic of Arbibrafy* Taking ikfim in this fiitLer in the bexi 

paJtdf A quarter u tbe letter ^ in Sn^krtt Aim id ia takiSa te itoud fnr 
quarter rupee f nrauifAi « hilf mpce ti the Kinarw* ar halt oud moira rupee t 
fi:4lUA pahfir thxK'qnartGra of a rupee U the K^darou K^dUn three oud 
pobdi* tiUcen te repr^wnt pdeli nne^uarter i msita cae mpee ii the 

Xinpu'cte t^eltaS eme arkd uuuMn a rnpee i ditir twe rup«a ii the ^ SaiiBknt 4pdr 
the next er s i^Mr Hffra three rupEsiH u literally meAAtng in Sajnsknt 

ShlT^^i eye of whinh there ware three ; pAoixi Of vtd four nifKee, phoka u tke 
KiHAruM fear,, i* ■ymboUe aa thera Me fonr Pfidi; Wa rupeea ii tbs San^ 
iknt hrfp* alTow Ayinbcriic of liTe beoLllae Kimde^, the Hindu Cupids ia paPu^Mn 
er UlB fiVB'AiTnwed ; telti iix rupeH ie the KAnmte af/fi aix ; MPifra »tmi inpen La 
tie Sanikiit jMEifm pare, aa the niunbet ol the Riahii atou^ Iw eeven t Mf eight 
rupeee ia idl the Kdiiortie el^ht j ptaraf nine fUpeea ia the SAMkrit nae lailie ; Oitdr 
ten mpeea ia the Sonokiit nt€dr an uDcamatian of urhicb there were ten : derfr ortrfr 
twenty mpeea la the SJLntkHt itrdr two oad flPfdr incoitiatien j ^m^daMok thirty 
rnpee* iatbe eye that uShiv^i ey« or three and dfvAak the Sanskrit doot ten mpeei ^ 
wcMida^ forty ratKfri la the Satiikrit lacErtdal forty t oddnf fifty Topooe ia Kitkueae 
apporentiy originally the Morithi or halt that li half a hundred f MtitOiCAir 

efxty rupee* ia the ^nakht smvaisetr a yaar and ao aiilty b«am» yearU m ^^ElM 
of wxty; paeiijnaHfoaAoi; te^enty rup«a la aa explained MTea-teliaj eighty 

mpeet le the K^smme kod^ eighty $ nopal doKch umety repeeaii u explaiiiisd zdno. 
uina; d^atak a buodniii repeea ii the Suaakrit aAofalf a hnndred ; and dAc^r a ihoa+ 
and rnpeea Ja the KAnOrm ifilo'jpdr a thn^iaaudi 

i P3-4L 
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Except & few money leaders and tie Habll branch of the Bombay 
Bank^ there are few bankeira in the diatiiot,. Hnbli is the only 
place where bankiDg operatioBS are carried on to any large extonL 
The b^kera are moneylenders, chiefiy Lingiyata, Jaina, Brdbmans, 
and Kotntis by caste, The ordinary banking basiness at Kubli 
^nsLsts of baying billa representing the value of co tton shipped froai 
Kiirnta and .Ksirwdr and of drafts tor the payment of piece-goods 
and Olhet imports from Boojbay. Of lateyeara tliere has been 
little change La the local system of banking. The banking business 
of Hubli anffered ssFerely from the 187a and 1877 famine^ niul 
since then the old practice of the bankers or Muifeaf'# edTauciog" 
money to landholders has almost ceased. The Branch of the 
Bads of Bombay at HabU was opened in ISTO.' The effect of 
owning a branch of the Bonk of Bombay in Hubli bos been to 
cb^pen money. ITio chief biiaineas of the bank is the buying of 
bill* drawn on Bombay by the purebusers of Dbdrwiir cotton. The 
Gorernment too. by transfers to the Bank, is able to remoTe iLs 
surplus to Bombay free of cost and occasionally at a small 

proht The Bank has few or no native depositors. The yearly 
dealings of the bank avamge £300,UOO to £400,000(Rs. 30,00,000 - 
7 t!' . Europeans and £150,000 to £200 OOO 

(fe. 15,00,000-Es. 20,00,000) with Natives. To a small extent the 
(MUilc advices tooney to European cotton-buyers, lloat of the fund* 
mvfflted m the trade of Hubli belong to Bombay; the share of the 
Hubh traders 13 veiy small. Tho chief traders am eight to ten 
unnE of Bomb&y Bhdtidii and Gujarat Vdnia* 

No local Erin deals regularly in cxehati^ bdla. Two or three 
Brthman and Lm^yat merc^ts at Dbdrw^r, and about ten at 
Habll, grant hdla of ^00 to £1000 {Rs. 5000- Rs. 10,000) on Bombay. 

IhZh^j’^T' Besides 

ms mS If able to cash bills up to £1000 

^3. iu,OT0). At Gadag a well-known Gujar nierchaiit nnmpd 
VeukatidAs granU and cashes bills u p to £ 1000 (Ra, 10.000). Be-^idesat 
DbArwirand Hubb, some rich local BnibrnanandLingiyat merchants 
doBOt deal m bills, occasionally grant bilh on Bombay 
March the cotton seaaon, that is from November tl 

biir;: r! !! "’’T ““tton. They grant 

f^ceive funds from local bankers at one ofTwo 
and sometitnea at three per cent discount, that is thov ™nr 

* A Daring the rains, thiit Ig frijia Hay to OctoLr 

and to pay for the cloth, food, aud^mlsceLn^us 
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The of townsmen who save are lai]go limdlialdorBj 

irtonajlenderSp somo ple&dera, and the highor officials. Among the 
lower classes, shepherdsj, seiwatits^ and sfaDemakefs are genemllj 
able to save in orduiory years* Daring the AmeHcaa War (I t63--6o)j 
when largo sams of money ponmd into fcho districtj the purchase of 
land and of houses at veiy high prieeg led to many disputes. The 
people were rich tnough to ram into courts and the pleadlerSr of 
whom thnro was then a comparatively smaU nnmberr made large 
sninei Since then the famine of ISTG and 1377 and the dullness of 
tmdo which followed the famine indoced the unniber and still more 
the valne of suits. At the same time the number of pleaders has 
increased. These causes have joined to lower the condition of the 
pleaders as a dass* All still dress well and live expettBively and 
some either from hereditary property or because they are specially 
successful are rich and lend money. Others find it hard to keep 
out of dabt*^ Of ?illagers^ moneylenders^ shopkeepers^ and large 
landholders save; but they spend most of their savings in msmage 
coromonies and id caste ainners^ Of the lower claases« shephen^i 
shoemnkcr^j servantsj and oihera savCi but their savings are often 
lost by their practice of butyingthem in someplace which they keep 
secret even from their nearest friends. Among the higher clssaee^ 
especislly among BiAbmans, the savings made in ordinary years 
are spent on marriago expenses. Within the last twenty years the 
amoujit of money spent on marriogo feasts and show$ has been 
greatly reduced. On the other hand the practice of the girFH father 
paying large smuR to the bridegroom and of giving the bridegroom 
rich presenU has been iutroduced and has brought many families 
to poverty. This practice does not prevail among LingAyats and 
they perhaps save more than any class in the district* 

No investmeats in Ooverninent securities have ever beon made 
by the people of Dh^rwdr, Not a si agio native has deposited 
money in the HubU branch of the Homily Bank, Of late a few 
traders and other classes have invested money in trading joint- 
stock companies which wore started at DhArwiLr in 1876, and at 
HubU in 1878| and in the Hnbii mill started in 1883. In the 
Savings Bank the depositors are almost solely Government officials. 
No shopkeepers, weavers, carpentors* or any other class of the 
general people have yet deposited money in savings or other banks. 
During the thirtEsn years ending 133^ the Saving Bank deposits 
roae &om £^391 m 1370 to £8187 in 1832, The aetails are 1S39I 
in 1870, £4140 in 1871, £4706 in 1872, £6014 in 1373, £2277 in 
1374, £376*4 in 1875, £2265 in 1876, £2016 in 1877, £2115 in 1878, 
£4458 in 1379, £0204 in 1830, £6223 in IS&I, and £8187 in 1832. 
The changes in tho amounts deposited seem to be chiefiy due to 
changes m the rules regarding the amount to bo deposited and the 
interest granted. The increase in deposits from £2391 (Rs. 23,910) 
in 1870 to £6014 (Rs. (30,14(1-) in 1873 seemB connected with an 
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* Of abcitit (iftv plout^^ra id the Db^rvAr «oart« twa or thm mike £30 to £40 
£lt^. mofilli | Urn tsikfi £IU to £20 (fC«. 100-^} s tea £5 to £10 (lU^ 5D400h 
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order passed m 1871 raisin;!' the limit of deposits from f 150 (Bb. 1500) 
to £300 (lU 3W0); the fail from 16014 (Ra. 60J40) ia 1873 to 
1211a (Rs. 21,150) in 18/8 seems due to Srs order passed in 1874 
limiting deposits to £100 (Rs. lOOOj and the amount to be deposited 
in any one year to £50 (Ra. 500); the large increase from £2115 
fEi 21,150) in 1878 to £0204 (Ks. 02,040) in 1880 seems due to 
an order passed in 1870 raising the interest on deposits from Sj to 44 
per cent s year and the limit of deposits to £500 (Rs. 5000}; the 
fall to £6222 (Hs, 62,220) in 1881 seemB due to an order issued in 
1881 lowering the into rest to 3} per cent and the limit of deposits to 
£51)0 (Es.3O0U), During the thirteen years ending 1882 the 
interest paid on Government fiecnritiea iacreased from £33 fRs, aSu) 
in 18/0 to £537 (Rs. 5370) in 1882; the highest amount of intoroBt 
paid was £997 m 18/7. The details are: £33 in 1870, £391 ia 
1871, £228 m 1872, £238 in 1873, £423 in 1874, £678 in 1875 
£213 in 1876, £097 in 1877, £910 in 1878, £490 in 1870 £328 in 
1880, £195 in 1881, and £537 in 1832. 

jUI classes, whether townspeople or villagers, invest part of their 
Mvmgs m ornaments. Land is also a favenrite investment Before 
the 1 sj 6 ramme land was difficnlt to get except at very high prices 
Ihe fammo forced many husbandmen to seU their land and a 
™^derable amount of land was bought by the rich. Since the 
femme Mveral seasons of cheap grain, and, in some parts of the 
district the mlrodnetien of higher rates of assessment, hav^ode land 
a less favotinto invMtmeot than before. Still pleaders and shop- 
keepers oontmne to buy land paying for garden and rice lands ten 
to twenty tunes the yearly assessment and for dry^jrop land five to 
ton timea the aaaessment. Twelve per cent a year is considered a 
lair return for money invested m land. 

In large towns, sbopfceepere and a few rich BnUinianand Linirfvat 
femdies who combine moneylending and cotton-dealing wiS 
agncnlture, invest money in building housea. The ha^ fLr 
built as an investment are nlways^malL In lar^^ns^ tS 
exjjnso of «paire is heavy and even at lew rents tenaSe are di^S? 

tenses in the district which are S a 
‘‘^the houses held by Enropeau tenants 

moB^ ^ ’1"'^ VBTO'ng from 5s. to £8 lOj. (Rs, 24-85) a 

montii* In from tlis difficuJtv of Bndinop ^ ^ 

are almost never built as an investment ^ 

No particular class of people invest monev in bi,v!n„ * 
cattle At Biiiiibemiur, t^ or threeri.± ^ ^^pecsivo 

year bny hundreds of cattle in ilaieur and sell 
few iJdgdyata and Muhammadans at Habli and Navalaund ^ 
er twelve cattle every week in the viJlaires round and ^ 
sale on market-days at Hubli, Dhirwdrfaad NavaljJn? 

^rofife in dsveioping their business S 

^0 CiE2SS lias 1 | DHOIlOpoly of A -rnn-n 
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as his capital grows. Of Dh^rwar usurers few^ except one 
cir two Brahmans. IW^ solely by lendings moDOj i most earn at least 
part of their Liv^iog as triers, pleaders, or knsbandEneii. The 
ckiaf nioneyleuding classes are Br^htDausj LiugayatSj Kointis^ and 
a few Mu^mlu traders. Of thesej the BribinaDS to a certain 
extent keep to mooeylending alone } the Ling^yats form the bulk 
of Dbdrw^r traders m idniost all branches of btiaieess except 
iu hidesj fat-^ and European liquor; the Kcmtis are the Telmgi 
grain-dealers and retail ahopkeepera who^ since the Introduction 
of British rule^ have settled in libarwdr from Belari^ AnsLntpur^ 
and Kadapn iu Madras. Of Gujarat and ildrw^ VApia^ who 
have a bad name as moneylendersp there are io all not more than 
twenty lamilieSp who are almost all found in the large towns of 
BbArwAri Hublij Gadag^ aod Sdvaunr. Except two or three who 
combine cnoneylending with trade, Gujarat and Marwdr Yinis as a 
class deal sole!}' in cotton^ silki yarn^ Kuropeau clotb^ and sometimea 
in saffron^ pearbij and gold and silver. To borrowers of name 
and credit moneylenders lend sums np to £50U [Eb. 5(300) andj 
if the borrower owns land, they sometimes advance as much as 
£1000 (Es, 10,000)^ In villages the headmeoj richer hqsbandmenj 
and shopkeepers lend £2 to £5 (Rs* 20-50) te the poorer villagers at 
one io two |>er cent a months Even among the poorest classesj a 
man with a few to spare is always auxiguB to lend to some 

neighbour. Among money lenders the sjatem of book-keeping h 
very ki. Many small moneylenders keep no bocks truating to 
memory or to bonds. Even of the richer moneylenders ma n y 
keep nothing beyond rough memoranda. Except among ifarwdr 
Vfinis^ the only books kept are a rough uote-lx^k and a ledger 
written froin the entries in the note-book. MArwir Ydnis keep 
both a ledger and a day-book. Compared with the Mirwdr 
V&nis oE the £^eocau the Dharwdr moneylenders act with mildness 
in recovering their debts. Moneylenders as a rule have some feeling 
for the debtor. When the debtor is known to be in distress the 
Lender sometimes remits port of the debt and recovers the balance 
either by instalments or by personal gerrico. Consequently in 
DhArw^dr there never hate been agrarian riots like those in the 
Deccan. The creditors do not ordinarily make u$e of the civil 
courts for the recovery of debts. Only as a last resonree do creditors 
resort to the courts, and even then tho decrees arc not always 
executed. When a decree is g^nted the judgniunt-creditor first tries 
to screw as much money as he cun &om the debtor. If tho debtor 
refuses to pay ^ the lender insists that the debtor's property b pbeed 
under his control or that some other security is given for the payment 
of the debt. If the debtor fumbhes the security the errfitor ia 
content to let the decree stand ever, and docs not obtain exeention 
unless he finds that the debtor Is bent on deceiving him by a private 
or a fictitious sale of his proporty- Creditors do not genemlly buy 
the debtor^s immovable property, unless it is not likely to fetch a 
fair price. Encumbrances and the tmwillitigiicss of a debtor's fellow- 
Tillages to buy hb property at times enable the iudgment-creditor to 
buy kis dobtorb property at a nominal price. Thus a good deal of 
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land bas coine into tba handa of moo^^ylanders and pleadorSi bnt os 
they tilts tibsiga to otliers* the change in the ownership docs 
not come prominently tes notice. Ass a rule, the debtor makes no 
complaints against bis creditor. When he is dm^ged to court the 
debtor feels on justly treated and charges tbe creditor with extorting 
excessive interest^ appropriatidg the produce of the holds m pay- 
uient of debts at rates cheaper iban the market rateSp or ignoring 
pay meet altogether. The creditor ia also somotiraea acenaed of 
Isringing fai&e cbtms and arraogieg with the enbordinate court 
officials to keep the debtor ignorant that a enit has been brought 
against him. Such charges are rare and they arc almgat never 
proved. 

The imperial rupee is the standard in ajl moneylending transac- 
tions* Interest is charged either yearly or inontbly. An addittonal 
charge is made for the extra or intercalary month;, ifj as is gonarehy 
the caso^ interest tuns by the month. GojELriit and MArwAr VAnis 
and uU professional moneylenders keep their accounts according 
to llie pSawiua^ year which hogins in Kdriik or October-November j 
grain^dealers and hosbandmea keep their accounts according to tbe 
^hiik year which begins in Cb^Hra or March-Aprili^ About the timo 
when the (lovemincnt assessment folia dne, during the fair season 
when cotton and grain are lordly sent to the coast and Bombay^ 
doring the marriago season which begins in November and ends in 
JiinOj and at the time of the great festivals of Da^ara and /Xmfi in 
September-Oelober, and of Hofi in February-March, there is a 
specially heavy demand for mouey^ and the latea of iuberest are higher 
than during the rest of the year* For a person of good credit, 
either a trader or a substantial landholder^ the yearly rate of 
interest varies on perwnal securitT from twelve to twenty^four per 
con t The rates of in torest charged to artisans with pretty good credi t 
do not differ bom those chaiged to middling landholders. Tbe rattj 
On petty loans, secured by pledging ornaments or other movable 
property, varies from nine to twenty-four per cent. In petty agri- 
eultoral advances on peraonal security or with a hen on crops, the 
rate varies from twelve to thirty-six per cent j and in large transac¬ 
tions, with a mortgage on tnovablo or immovable properlyp from 
SIX to twentj^our per cent. Small sums lent to the nei^y by 
unprofessional money leu dors oro ebargod interest at |d. or |cL (i-J 
anna] a month for each rupee lent, that is a yearly rate of 18| to 
37i per cent. 

To meet special family expenses almost all classes an? occasionally 
forced to borrow. Of artisaua^ the large class of wearere of late year$, 
owing to the fall in the prolts of band-lDOUi weaving and to tbeir 
inability or imw'illingnesB to take to other etnploymentfl^ when trade 
has been slack, have been embarrassed and forced to borrow. They 
generally pay twelve to twenty-foar per cent interest a year. Other 
artisans are believed to be fairly free from debt. Of husbandmen 
moat KAnarese Lingdjats, ManithAs^ Jains, and MnsalmAns, who form 
the bulk of the tillore of the aoil^ borrow. The BrAbmaus^ Chotriyaa, 
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Knd Komtis, who, if they huppen to Loltl land, do not themeolvca till Lt 
but lot it to tODftntOji well-t<M3o aiid wldom borrow. It tuaj be 
rongblT e: 5 ti mated that at husbandiaeci about ten por oeut have good, 
twenty fair, thirty ecauty, and forty little or no credit Muehandmenof 
good credit on personal security are able to miae loanfi eqnnl to about 
the value of two yeara^ prodnce of the lands they till; thoae of f^r 
credit raise loans equal to one year*8 praduoe jand these of scanty c redit 
equal to half a years produce. EuEbandmen with no credit cannot 
raise IcMitts without patting with property. To a httahandtnan with 
good credit the yearly mbo of intereut on personal aeenrity variea from 
^elvo to twenty-four per cent; to a husbandman with fair or with 
scanty credit, ou mortgage of land or other movahle property, frani 
eighteen to twentymour per cent; and to a huabandman with no credit 
oa mortgage of land never less than twenty^our per cent and soioe- 
times more* The poorest huihandmau who has neither fields nor 
any other property^ if urgently in need of money, can nusc loans of 
jei to £1 lOtf. (Es, 10-15) at a yearly rate of twenty-four to seventy- 
two per cent according to circutostsuccis. Of tbo money borroAved it 
may bo rongMy said that about twenty per cent is spent in paying the 
Government osscssnient, forty in meeting nsarriRge and other special 

e^peHE^es, twenty in buying bullocks and other field stock, and twenty 

in buying grutn for food and seed* During the rains and in years of 
nhort crops rich hnsbandmen ond sometimes moneylenders advance 
grain to tbo poorer huBbaudmea either for food or for seed. At the 
time of advancing the grain the lender recoivea tlio boertwer a 
written acknowledgment, Hpeclfying the conditions on which the 
advance is made and the time within which it is to he repaid. Ill® 
conditions on which grain is advanced differ much according to 
cironnistances. Tbo most common condition is to pay at the 
harvest one-fourth and sometimiss one-half In addition to the quantity 
advanced. During tho sowing scoson, moneylenders sometimes 
advance money to huahnnduion on conditioii that during tho harvest 
the advance shall be paid hack in grain at tho cheaper harvest price 
with an additton of ^ to 7| pounds (1 to 2 of grain for each 

repee advanced. Thus for £10 (Es. 100) advanced in June wheu 
rice generally soils at abont 27 pounds (7 the rupee, the 

borrower is to puy the money advanced in kind at the mte of 4J to 
4(> pounds (11 to 12 sAcr#) the rupee in November when rice genemlly 
sells at about 40 pounds {10 the rupee. In sneh advances, 

for a period of sis mon tbs between June and November, the money¬ 
lender makes a profit of one-tenth to oac-hfth oa the money 
advanced that is n yearly interest of twenty to forty per cent. 
Though the DhArw^r husbandmen are better off tlian the Katnfigiri 
husbandmen, aud seldom‘have to leave their homos in search of 
employment, they are not uow (1082) so well oft as they were during 
tho exceptional plenty of the American War (1863-1865). Much 
of the money they amassed during the American War avos spent 
by the husbandmen in buying gold and silver ornaments and 
costly clothes, in giving coaie dinners, and in celebroting marriage 
and other fiimily cventa. At tho dose of the American War in 1865, 
the sudden fall in the price of cotton cammed great losa to several 
of tho richer husbandinen who bad begun to deal iu oottoiii 
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jtgain till ring the 1876-77 famingi, especially in the east, the husband¬ 
men aufiered severely* Dnring the Brat year of the famine, except the 
very poorest the DbdrwAr iaiidholdora did not snffer* Part of the 
local stocks of g'rain were sold at high pricea and seat to neigh boor- 
iDg fatnitie-stTicken diatricLs, and enough rcraained to carry them 
fairly through the first aeason of diatroaa. By the beginniog of the 
second year of the famine the local etodka of grain were almost 
exhausted, and the bulk of the people hod to sell the grea^or 
part of their property to keep them in food* The only people who 
made profiEs were the gruinn^dealcra and a few rich money lenders 
who bought gold and aili^er oraatnentSj idols^ old coiiia> copper 
and brass cooking vessels^ and e'pen saleable rlothea, at very low 
prices and sold them back to the people from whom they bought 
them at their usual prices. Up to 1B32 the rates of interest hare con- 
tinuBd higher than they were before the famine. In the years that 
followed the famine there was a marked decreo^ in the amount 
spent on wedding and other &mily ceremonieB* Since the ^rniine 
for a well-to-do husbandman the cost of a marriago is £3Q to £50 
(Rfl.200-500) instead of £100 to £200 (Ea. 1000'2000) ; for a middle 
class huebandman £10 to £20 (Es. 100-200) instead of £40 to £50 
fRa400-500) t Aiid for a poor husbandman £1 to £2 (Ra 10-20) 
instead of £5 to £6 (R&5O-G0), On the whole the borrowing 
classes aro satisfied with the treatment they receive at the hands of 
their creditors. They fee! that they could not get on without thcin* 

Land is transferred in one of three ways, by the holder^s failing 
to pay the Governmeat assessments under a decree oE the dvU 
courti and by voluntary sale or mortgage. Since the 1876 
famiue^ e^'pec^^ly m the east where the famine was moat severe, much 
land htt3 fallen out of tillage. Since the famine port of this land has 
been taken for tillage and most of it still lies waste Partly under 
civil court decrees and partly by sale and mortgage much land has of 
late years passed from the husbandmen to their creditors. Husband¬ 
men whose laud is transferred to their creditors under a decree nf 
the civil court., generally til! the lands of othor landholdorH oa 
tenants and sometimes es labourers. At present (1883) lenders 
prefer to make advances on ornamenia and other movable property 
rather than on kud. When land is mortgaged it is usually made 
over to the mortgagee fora fixed period. During this penod the 
land is generally tilled on tenancy either by the mortgager or by 
some other husbandman and sometimes by hired labour. The 
arrangements made vary ns suits the couvenieuoe of the landholder 
and the tenant. The landlord sometimes agrees to pav the 
assessment, and the tenant tllk the land at his own expense, ^jing 
the landlord either cash or grain equal to one-third or one-half of the 
produce. Sometimes the prodnee is divided equally between the 
tenant and the landlord on condition either that the landlord pays 
the assessment and the tenant the cost of tillage, or that the landlord 
and the tenant each pays an equal share of the assessment and 
coat of tillage, or that the landlord pays the assessment and 
half the coat of tillage and the tenant the other half. Land is also 
tilled by tenants on wages, the landholder payiiig the coat of tillage 
and the assessment and taking the whole produce. 
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Labourers are better off tlum they were fifty years ago. The 
Airefl iindor til Sag's is milch greatcCj and from the improved coodition 
oftho InndhoUers more of tbfl field-work than formerly is done 
by hired labour. Compared with tho rich years of the Amencan 
War the labooiers have the advantage of much cheaper grwna At 
the same timo it ia pmbable that the higher wages and the gr^t 
freehaadedae^ of that time of plenty more than made up for the 
ejctrcmc deamesa of grain. The Laboarera &yjrered ttmeh and long 
daring the 1876 and 1877 famine. But as they had no fresh gram 
stocks to bti jj, and no omamenta to redeem from pawnj they have not 
been ao long hampered by the effects of tho famine as the poorer class 
■of landholders. Moneylenders do not advatice large snnis to labourera 
except when the labourer enters into a bond to work for the lender. 
If a Lboor mortgage bond is pasBod stmia equal to one or two years 
pay that Ls £6 to £10 (Ra- 60- lOO) are advanced. Laboiirere vary 
greatly in tho they mak-o of their anrplns eamings. Some 
spend their eorplus on liqaqr; othera spend it on opEum* These aro 
exceptions; most field and other labonrers are temperate and many 
touch neither liquor nor oplnnii norj except on holidays* la muck 
spent on rick food. Among labonrers perhaps the commonest use 
of savings is in buying omamcnits and clothes. A few labom^ra 
lend small snma of money; others hoard- A labourer's wife suppltea 
from a fourth to a half of the family incomo. Boys above fourteen 
are self-supporting* and boy a wd girls from eight to fourteen ^rn 
from 1 id. to 3J. (1-2 m.) a day. Children below eight ram nothing 
There is no class of hereditary servants in DharwAr. The cieiniiiia 
for labour is apeoially strong during tho harvest^ for nee m 
November* for early jedri m December* for late m Janti^ 

and Febniarv* and for cotten-pieking tiU tho end ol May. Iho 
early part of tho rains* June July and part of Angnat, the 

grain is sown and before weeding begins* 13 tho labou^r s slacK 
season. During this period iabonrera have mostly to depend on 
house-building and other jobe. 

Of tho poorer hnsbandmeu and labourers* LingAyats* Hardth As* 
Shepherda* Musalmdns^ and low-clsRs people somotimea pled^ 
their labour for fixed periods to- pay off their dobte- The man who 
pledges his labour is employed in collecting deble* can-yrng letEera 
and messagn^* weeding fields* building hooses* making brictaj 
drawing water^ clean mg his master^ s house* or tending bis masters 
cattle. For a loan of £I 0 lOO) a debtor will agree to serve for 
about five ycarg^ He receives tia food froo und such neoossary 
clothes as one headscarf* ono waistcloth or dlioiar^ one pair 
of shoos a year, tho whole worth 8 ^- to {Rjs. 4 - 5 )^ It t o 

servant supports himself* the period of service for a loan qt £iU 
(Rs^ 100 ) is reduced to about three years. Tho debtor is ordinarily 
bound to devote his whole time to his master's service* but* unless 
there ia a special agreomout to that effect, the master claim 

to the service of the bondsmaa's wife or childreu. iho master 
is not bonnd to pay the bondsman's marriage* death* or other 
expensesp He cannot* against his wiU* transfer the debtor s Berviccs 
to any other person. Though bodily ptmishment is not recogni™ 
03 an ordinary remedy for disobediencei it is occasionally practised^ 
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and tio contplaiDt: ia mado unless the btmtmg is uimsnally scTena 
or CToel. WlieTi personal and family influenceH fml to indnt^ the 
debtor to perform his part of the contraat^ niasters occaaionally applf 
to the civil oonrta to enforco tbe boud^ If the debtor dies before ma 
service ia ended some roembor of bia family ia oipeeted to work 
durius the rest of the time. A. service eu^^mont is never 
hereditary. Young men under twenty o&Ucwl jiiad dhi^ (K.) or 
fae-meu are generatlj employed by husbandmon for field labour. 
They have the same food as the hnsbuiidniau, milkt cakea, puls^?, 
whey, oniona^ and hemp spinu&ob. At tbo clofse of tho year they 
are given a pair of trousers^ a waistcloth or dli^turf and wages at 
the mto of "2k (Re. 1) a month and aomotimea lees. If the parents 
of these lads owe anything to the huabandmani the wages are 
deducted from the debt. Sometimes Liogdyat and Mardtlm 
hnsbandnien marry their daughters tn poor lads of twelve to fourteen 
on eonditbn that tho sous-in-law work in their fields. In moat 
cases these lads live and take their imd m tbetr father-in-luw'e house. 
When they grow to bo men^ if they wish it^ they are generally 
allowed to take their wives atid atart houses of their own. 

During the last forty years wages have greatly risen. In 1340^ 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and masons wen? paid 6ci. to 9d (4-d 
a day [ and a day labourer if a msn was paid Bd, (2 as,)^ if a woman 
l|d. (1 i ofl.), and if a child 1 Jd. (f a.). Men servants were paid 6k 
to3«,(Es.3-4) amontb j woTnensorvautsa^. to 4jr.(RsJ-2); and child 
servants Ik to la. £W, (8-12 os.)- Brdhinen cooks aud water-carriers 
iu addition to free meals, were paid to 3ff. (Rs.3-4) a mouth for 
mou* and 2s. to {Rfl.l-2) for wotnon. In 1882^ carpcntorSj 
blacksmiths, and masons were paid Is. to 2ir, (Be. 4-1) a day^ 
men labourers 4id. to fid. (3-4 ax,], women labourers 8d. to 3{d. 
( 2-24 oj,), and child labourers !4d> to 3d. (1-2 Of.); men sermutH 
were paid lit, to Ifis. (Ra.7-S), women servants fiir. to lOs. (RshS -S), 
and child servants 4^. to fit. (Rs. 2-3} a month, Brdhman cooks and 
water carriers were paid JJl to £l 10#. ( RSrlO-lfi) a month for mon^ 
aud 10#p to 12#. (Ra 5*0) for women. When employed for amontb 
or mDre^ tho wages of artisaos aud labourers are 2#+ or 4t. (Rh.I -2) 
less than tbo above mtes. If in addition they are fed, tho wages 
are reduced about oue-third. Town labanrers are paid in cash, 
and field Ubonrers, especially during harvest Hmu, in grain. 
Labourers AS a rule are paid mily, and sometimes for a long job 
weekly, but sddom at intorvals of more than a week. During 
marriages and other feast ceremouieg, which last four to seven 
days, musicians nod dancing-girls are paid either a daily wage of 
4s. to fijT. (TEs.2-3) for mmsiciaus aud £1 to £l IQ#, (BalO-lo) for 
dancmg-girla, or in a lamp sum for the whole period, the amount 
varying from £1 i2t, to £3 (Rs«lfi-2t)) for musicinus, and from £10 
to £20 (Rs. lOQ-200) for dsuring girls. The chief aud best 
eartbworkera in the district are Vaddars, who are of two branches^ 
stone Yaddars and earth Vaddats. The stone Vaddare do nothing 



wells, ponds, houses^ roads, canals, and radvrays. Vaddsrs move from 
place to place in search of work, living in terapontry huts walled 
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and rooftid with graa^ Each gang livtss in a eompact oluAt^r of 
hats whidh they build outaido tlid village near water and gracing. 
Every well-to-do Vaddur lifts a pair of cart bnffaJoca and a rode 
low esarfc on which bo carries hh bouso good a when ho alntts camp. 
Tho stone Yaddars Lave mDro carts which they use in carting stones* 
Vaddafs are strong and dark and see in one of the earliest local 
Iribefl. They havo no Bducation and are very fond of drink. An 
a class they are independent and didicult to handle* It is a mistake 
to pav them day wages with oat assigning them tasks. In the 
absence of & task they will do as little as they can. The best way 
of employing V^addars on large w'orksj where cash paymenta are 
to bo madej is to fii rates for various loads and lifts. Once rates 
are fised, there is little dilTiciilty in gotLing the work done. When 
paid in this wtvy Vaddars soldoin tty to scamp work^ and^ if paid 
once a fortnight^ they arc porfectly satisfiefL ^ey work in gnogs, 
each gang havieg ita foreman who negoHatea tbo rtit^^ measures 
the workj and shares the wages- Men women and diildren above 
twelve all work The men dig and fill the basketaj and the women 
and children carry. On piece work Vaddar* work from four to 
ten in the tnomingp rest for about four hourSj and again work from 
tw'o to five in tbo evening. The Vaddara^ tools are fet4rduJtJT or area,, 
pat^dd^ Of spadBs^ and large wicker baskets. It is wonderful how 
easily a gnow^n Vaddsr woman can carry a large earth or mururn 
basket up a high embunkmentj work wbich would be too much for an 
ordimwy man. When employed on piece workj the Voddars' d&ily 
earuings average 4^d. to (3-5 mt.) a hfjad- The work done by 
each gang is me-ssuncKl 8eparately± and the headman generally 
dbstribules the jnoney equally among all the members of the gang 
including the women and the working children* Village Voddsrs 
generally work by contract for grain. When a well is to be dng or 
a OF bank is to be raiaedj the landholder calls in the nearesti 
foreman Vaddar, shows the length and breadth of the work, and 
enters into a verbal contract with bim to pay a fixed quantity of 
grain for the work. For work of this kind villnge V^dars arc 
geuerally employ^ed. As a rulct every group of five or six villagGS 
n^ cnoogh well-digging and banking to support a amid I Vaddar 
gang* Resides Vaddnrs a few Lamdnis occasionally do earthwork. 
Stone Vaddars differ little from earth Vaddars^ except that one 
works in earth and the other in stone. The stone Vaddara quarry 
the stone and carry it in their carts to the work. These cartSj of 
ivbicli each stone Vaddar haft two or three^ carry four to six cubic 
feet of stone and are small and rough;, the wheels being made of 
solid pieces of wood joined together. Stone Vaddars are specially 
clever in using the sledge hammer to break and square stones. They 
hardly ever blast with gaiipqwd€?r. They heat the stonc^ and ponr 
cold water over it^ when the steno splits with a remarkably even 
fracture. In DbirwAr skilled labour is poor and rare^ Except in 
the towns of Dbarwar llnbli and Gating few carpenters or black¬ 
smiths can do any work more difficult or delicate than making and 
mending rough field tools^ and the number of akiHed masoDS is stiU 
smaller. Apparently from the cheapness of food and the want of 
competition in Dh^rWAr craftsmen Bcetu to have neither energy nor 
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vfiBh to better tbeir conditioTiB A craftsmsm make a Uvlisg by 
worbiug- fonr op fiTO tluvs n week;, and beyond hh liTing be ficema 
not to care. On tbo ^artd&^n-BelirL mihTay now {l884) nnder 
eonatruction, the earthwerk within DMrwilr limit# is being cMefij 
dono by Vaddarfl, nnd almost all the skilled labour comes from the 
Deccfiti. Moat tna&ona and blacksmitha come from Poonaj 
and Kolbdpar, end most carpenteis from Pwna, S^TantTidij and 
Goa. In 1888* few Catch masons cam^ seeking work. On the 
Tuilwey mn&pasand carpenters earn hd. to 2a, (Re. J“l) * day^ 
and blackamithR with their bellows^ boys 2^ to 3t (Bo. 1 -1 4 )b 
M oat OTerseera and foTemeTi^ who arc diHicnlt to get, belong to Poonji 
and Sdtira. Overseers earn Is to £8 (Rs, M ^80) a month, foremen 
£3 to £5 {Bs,30-b0], and timekeepers £2 to £3 (Ra.20-30). 

Dhdrwdx wdglits and measnroB are neither periodically inspected 
nor stamped by the police. There is much variety in different parts 
of the district. Though the tables and the names are the same 
thronghout;, they differ much in weight, shape^ and abse in different 
finb-divisionSj even in different towns in the same sub-diTision. 
In^ 1815 a standard measaro eqnal to 136 toMi^ weight of ponj 
water wa^ introduced,, and in 1849 the standard was changed to the 
Bengal sher eqnal to eighty i&lm* weight of water. As the Bengal i^her 
was so mneb smaller tlian the 136 iofe mecisiirc introdneed in 1845, 
a hoop was added to the 136 iola measnro to make it to 160 

t&Uv weight of water or donblo the Bengal standard, ^i^ doable 
sher became known as the DbiirwiirsAff* In 1852 when the Bengal 
equal to eighty tola$* weight of water was introduced intOTorioim 
dfstrictSj Government suppli^ the Collector of Dlidrw^r with a xher 
measure holding eighty iohis^ weight of distilled waterp with eon tent* 
of 57'€393 cnbic [nches and with a height of 4’1721 inches, with a half 
jfAer measure holding forty weight, with contents of 2B'5l96 

cnbic inches, and with a height of 8'31114 inches, and with a quarter 
sher measnre holding twenty icifdid weighty with contents of 14'2598 
cubic inches and with a height of 2'6283 inches. The diameter of 
each measure was equal to its height. Before theso mcaHures were 
Hupplied by Government the standard had been introduced into tho 
ciiatrict in 1849, and two sets of measures had been madoj one sut 
holding of water oslled the Dharw^r and tho Other set 

holding eighty of water called the Bengal sArr. These measures 

cannot have been made with any accuracy* Distilled water eoold 
not be got^ the icmpcratiire at whioh it was to bo weighed does not 
appear to have been prescribed, and the shape of the meaaurea 
which is more important was net specified* Tlie standard measure 
was determined by the weight of water it hold> but in DhArwdr in 
mc&snring grain a heaped measure is and always ha^ been used* Two 
measures of different snapo might hold equal quantities of water but 
different quantities of grain by heaped measure. In 1861 and 1862 
it was brought to notice that the meaEurcs in iiso varied in capacity 
and that measures holding equal quantitiea gf wator did not hold 
equal qiiautitiea of hoaped grain. It was also found to be impossible 
to test measures by weighing tho water they held , becaasc many of 
them wore not water-tight. The chief reason why the measuroa 
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wwe not watcr-tlffkt, wb 9 tkat m 1849 mesflnrea to hold ICO toWa had 
boon tfiadeby adding a hoop to the top of the old. IdG fold# measures. 
An order wjis then issued that grain might be used in testing the 
measares but the weight of grain which the standard measure 
sbould con lain has never been laid down. In ISCS^tO settle the 
grain compensation to bo paid to sepoys when grain was dear^ 
Air. Reid directed that a mensure which held eight? U}lda^ weight of 
sheyr grain by e^tact and not by heaped measure should be adopted 
This order was given for a special purpose, but it strengthened tho 
supposition that tbo standard of measure was detenniiied by the 
weight of grain and not by the weight of water. Between l8Go and 
1883 little seems to have been done regwding measures, except 
that a set of brass measures was made in 187+ at the Dhd^4r 
factory for the Collector’s olfice. Up to 1883 the standard 
determined by the weight of water and introduced in 1849 has 
never been altered, but heaped measare instead of exact measure 
baa always been used for grain. In J 882, in testing the standard 
measures at tho varieus sub'divisioji offices Mr. Middleton, the 
Collector, found that the measures ’were very ronghly mi^o and 
wore not accurate. Some meMures were not water-tiglit and many 
had not the same diometer througbout. The lifts ’ware inognlar 
in form, and different measurements of the same measara (mvo 
different results. As the shape was irregnlar, a measure which 
according to the dimensions giveti ought to hold mote, somotimos 
in reality held less than another. Some Bub'div-isions bad more 
than One set of standard tueasorea. Some of the measures wWch 
werestampedB. 1. C, 1847, must hsyo been made before 1849 when 
tho present Btandartl was introduced, thongh it » still tbo eastern 
to stump the letters E, I. 0. ns the Govemiaont mart ou moasures 
brought to the Government offices to be tested. Of tM evils which 
lirise hnvinu standard rucasttr^a of different C4ipacitjj 

at a criminal prosiMSution for uaing false meflsuroa tbeHdngal treder, 
who baa got a Dluirwdr shcr measure tested at thoHiingal sub-diTWion 
office holding 137 folds’ weight of grain by heaped measure, runs 
the risk of being punished for using too small a monflurc, if he uses 
it in selling grain in the adjoining sub-division of Karsjgi wh^ 
Ihosbindard holds 1511 ioWs’ weight, while he may bo punish^ 
for using too large a measure if bo nses it ia buying gram lU the 
adioioing sub-division of Kod where the standard holds 124 fetes 
Another evil is that tbo half sWisnet equal tohalfo£thefoUjAer,nor 
is the quarter gher equal to a qnarter of the full gKer, As the diame r 
of tho llhdrwAr measure and of the Db^ar half sAcr that « 
Bengal shcr measure is tho same, the additional quantity obtemod by 
tho use of huBiyed measure is the same both for the raerand toe nml 
gher instead of being double for the gher. The half or Bengal 
niiartGr sftem are only occasionally need and are inaecnnit^ IVo 
halves are not equal to one whole, neither are four qnartera Thoiteh 
the standard measures kept in tho various sub-division omcca dioer 
very greatly, the difference between the njoasutea m actual use 
Ihrongbont the district is probably not so great, berause meiwures 
are ffiiiefly mad*? Hubli where they are tested before being 
distributed for sate. 
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VVeig^bts are of two sorts, one for precious metals, 
and modioiues; tbo other far grain and the cheaper metals 
copper, brass, iroo, lead, and zinc. The weights for precione 
metals aro roued cr aqnare and are made of bellmetal. The table is 
eight one lAOtaj twelre fnosds one tohi, twentj-four U>ldt 

one tfAer, twelve shors one ihada, aud four dhadan one nian. 
Sometimes another table is used, six gunjdt one dniut, sixteea dnnds 
one tola, and twenlj^fonr leids one «Asr, The tjunja or gulgavji 
is the red black-tipped Abrne seed. The tola is equal to the 
Imperial rupee or IdQ grains Troy; the wan is oqnal to pounds 
aroirdnpois. The weights in use for the cheaper metals and for 
grains are made ef iron and are in the form of round thick plates. 
Their table of reckoning ie nine itlkt one rutrtdk, two na.vtd.kt 
one qnarter iher, two quarter one half sker, two half thert one 
Slier, U efter* one SftvoeAer, two snpdsAors one adiehthort^ two 
aikktktrs one pdm-fcsfter, two pdnththtsrt ono dhada, two (Madas 
one half uktii, two half inon* one men, four man* duoaodgi, and two 
ond^ur one goni or kerti. Of these weights the idk is nominal, 
weighing about a quarter of a rupee, the lunstdk two rupees and a 
half, and the *ksr twenty rupees. Dp to the »het, which as a rule 
ie equal to twenty rupees, the scale of this table is the same for all 
articles. But the I’rit’dsker, which ought to equal twenty-fire rupees, 
and tho weights that follow it differ much for various articles. The 
«atvi*Aer is fixed equal to thirty-five rupees for copper, brass, and 
bell metal; toS2J rupees for cotton, tobacco, clarified butter, and 
parched ehaam or grain; to Slf rupees for all articles of food sold 
by weight; to thirty rupees for iron and Bteel jand to twenty-five 
rnpees for oottou-SMd and cil-cake. Tims, keeping a fixed standard 
of twenty rupees weight for each jfAer, the mna which is ordinarily 
equal to forty tliert, actcully contains for copper, brass, and bell- 
metal fifty-six *Aers or 28+J pounds; for cotton, tobacco, clarified 
butter, and parched gram fifty-two irhers or 26 pounds; tor all 
artioles of food wld by weight, fifty then or 25j pounds jfor iron 
aud steel forty-eight theft or 24J pounds ; and for cottou-secd aud 
oilcake forty short or 20^ pounds. In weighing lamp-oil, which is 
generally sold by brass copper or earthen measuraa oorraspoading to 
the scale of weight, the tavdtker, which is csilled the quarter vtogha 
weighs twenty-five rupees and the man con tains forty thertoi twenty 
rupees or 204 pounds. The table of reckoning is two quarter muaku* 
one half mojka, two half mnghdt one mop Art, two raoghdt on® 
quarter wian, two quarter maiw one half uuui, two half mans one 
«ian, and eight mai** one aa^fi, Among nativos cotton is bought 
and sold by wtrtrt* of fifty-two tJiert of twenty rupees each To 
Kuropeana cleaned oottou is sold in ponnda The table is seven 
pounds one dkada or quarter man, fourtoen pounds one half nwji 
twenty-eight pounds one t?irt.n, eight maa* one rniga, and twenty 
MWrt* OddJekandi. A pound being equal to nearly tbirty-nino 
rupooB, thm mrtft of twenty-eight pounds contaJuB 54| Xr* of 
twenty rnpees each. In selling raw silk the ihof is equal to twenty- 
hve rnpees for silk traders and to twen^.fonr rupees for other 
claasCT. In selling indigo the table in use is twenty tofo* or rupees 
oiie*/wf, IJJ then one dhada, and four rfAndtU one i^ian or 27+ 
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poujida. Milk and curds are sold by & monsura cOutainiiJg dgkty 
mpe&fl weight- This tueaaara is c^led tha pakka or fall jrfc#r as 
opposed to the or small which weighs twoiity nipocs* 

The table osed in measuring grain is two ^hhaidk^ one quarter 
jrA^rj two qnartor oae ha3f two- half after# one tw-o 

after# one padi^ two padiV one ^.hitiij eight rfti^fiir one iflino, sixteen 
rAi^^t# or two tfrtnd^ ooo two andgi-^ one joiii or fterWi an 

twenty ymw or Acma one MandL As ench gram has ite own 
weight the general weight o£ the contents of these capacity 
nieasurea cannot be st^ted« 

Cotton goods, 
doth are moBsured 

three feet. Turbans^ --- 

and country longdotha are measured by motojt or cubi^n. ibe 
vdvj or yam is made of bmss^ iron, or wood. The is dmded into 
twenty-four imm each equal to one and a half inches, and the t^ir into 
i^ixteen gira^ each equal to two and a nuarter inch^ No scpamte 
cubit tnoasurc is actually made and marked off with its sub-multiples. 
The table of cubit measure is twelve anguM* ono or span, two 
one Tiwla or cubit, and four mold^ one iiwir or felhom. Ihe 
nnguH or finger's breadth is equal to three-fourths of an inch and 
tblmoifl. or cubit tB cquBl to Otecn iocbea. The mor ^ tbo duUiace 
from tba tip of tbo middle finger of oue liimd to tbe tip of tbe 
middle fLuaer of the other hiind when both handa are stretched 
Iioriaontally in a straight lino. Tbo tablo used la long meMure is 
three/rtt# onfi^tpiyuif, four one threo 

oenu/two oenu# one four moh^ qub dm^d^ot mar, -OOO 

d 4 n*ortwl« omkot, aad fo^ ttaiOM onoypjoit. The nmt a jav 
or barley com is equal to one-fonrtb of an mch. I’bis meaauro 
varies much in diff^at localities. A Dhdrww ^ generally equals 
three English milea and it occasionaHy is as much us four. 

Of former land measuros tradition says that 
Bahmani MuBalmdii kings of Kalborga 1X343-l^.J^toalp^t. 
one of their chief officers, sarveyed the lead and divxd^ U into 
OTd« aad assessed them ia Aase. These flmra are cabled VithaU 
panti tadrs. because, it is said, he caused the me^imment to ho mado 
U certain muUiples of bis own mar or arm s strateh. f^eh Titbsl- 
pLtiflidr contained four kurjt*, a k«n?‘ W^g tho 
the KAaarese fr«r?t or uaed-dnUcau sow m a day. 
beea found to contain about eight acres, a Vithal^nti widr is ^ 
to about thirty-two iicres* Some time during tho sway o _ 
Vijayanagar nr Wundi kings (1336-ISTb), 

titne^of ^balpant, a uow survey was made Md the lands divid^ 
iuto ffldrs and assessed ta Aaegundi Auim. Thwe wors called 
Sdl mht «wira or thn Aneguudi Mja's md™.' The 

mdr tike tho BEkhmani mdr coatained four out sa 
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the VijfljnnEi^ kur^i cootaina only feur acre$ o£ kn-iJ instead of 
eightj Jtdi ^khi Tndr ia equal to stEleen acres instead of thirty- 
two acres* The Vijayanagor tndr wag a3aq called the or small 
mir* Chigara, vima^paUiaf^tid kani^, which were the parts of a 
hare fallen into disuse. The ^ 19 An was intraduced into the Somhay 
Kam^iak by Peshwa B^Mji Bdjirdo when he took the country m 1753* 
The following is the bigm table* Four square one 

three miuAfia one v^t, two vitaon^ one kdthif twenty kdthia 

one pdnd| twenty pmd# onn bigha^ and 120 bighih one cftdiw* 
The length and breadth of eight come of wheat make one sqimre 
anguH or a square of tho length and hreaiitb of a finger^ About 
one and half and in seme places one and three-quarlerg A 19 Ads make an 
acre of land Ln DhiiTwAr, Owiagto the aucceasbn of opposing gorera- 
ments in the seven teen thj eightoonth, and nLneteenth couturies the 
Tarietiea in the size of the higha gare hereditary district and Tillage 
officers and other free land holders tho opporttinity of practising frands 
on Govemmont. The areas of the older land measures^ if ever bxed^ 
were also greatly altered in different villages and oven in tho same 
village j consequently tho number of acres Contained in a mar or itnf 9 i 
of land or in their suh-mnltiplca the f h !gur^ viVoppa/^ft^aud kam, or tho 
number of higkda in an acre^ are not the same in all places. Both the 
mir and higha measurements continued in nse for some time after the 
introduction of British rule- About 1824 the acre was introduced by 
the British Govemmeot* Binoe 18S9-40^the presant regular anrvey 
of lands and their division into acres, gunf has or fortieths of an nore^^ 
and dnnm or sixteenths of a guntha^ and the assessment in Imperial 
repees hare come into genera! use. Even now the common Kd-narese 
people do not exaetlj know how much laud an acre or a Ai 9 Aa 
coDtains. When they are told what portion o£ a mar or of a kurgi 
an acre forms^ they readily understaud. Xonkanasths and othere 
from the Deccan who have settled in Dh^rw^r^ understand the hiqha 
better than tho iiiar^ or acre. The following table of acre 

measurements is current in Dh^rwdr as vvell og in other ports of 
Bombay: 8 i feet broad and g| long that k 68 rt square feet make 
one dnna^ sixteen dnnia one guniha, and forty gnnthua one acre. 

Building sites and other lands within towns or villages are mea¬ 
sured by square yards. Eeathor coir and cotton or hemp ropes are 
measured by mcir# or fathoms and iTiolda or cubits and not by gags 
or vira that is yards* All Goyemnaent building work is (^Icukted 
by yardsj foot^ and iuchea^ while private work ie calculated by cnbita 
each eighteen inches long. Of building materials stone and timber 
aro sold by cubic meaanres. Fair solid stenea for rhe edges of 
bnildinga are at present (1884) sold at 11 ^. to ISr. (Re. 7 -y) the 
hundred enbio feet. Large and rongh cut ironstone or laterit© la sold 
at Itk* (Ke. 5) the hundred cnbic feet. Eleaps of small stones are sold 
at £1 12 fl* (Re. 16) the heap ten cubits long ten broad and one high 
forming nearly 460 cubic feet. Since much open space is unavoidably 
left between small stones when they are heaped together/in meaauring 
heaps of small etones the length of a cubit is taken at twenty 
instead of at eighteen inches. Timber is sold at £2 to £3 
(Rh, 20 -S 0 ) for a beam twelve and half feot long^ one foot broad, and 
one foot thick Small bamboos called sibm ore sold at 6 t. to 6 . 9 . 
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fBs.24-3) the hundred, and large bambooa called jaZa^at 16*. to 
(Ba.8 0) the hundred. Bricks and tiles are sold hy tale- Burnt hneka 
twelve inches long, six broad, and three thick cost 16*. to £1 
(Bs 8-10) the thouBand iJnbnmt hricha of the same s«e cost ^tween 
4* aud 6fl. (Ha. 2) the thousand. No eiccsa niimherof hnek^a girea 
to cover wear and tear. There are three kinds of tdes TJie 
black tiles turned on the potter s wheel coat 148. or 
thousand ; black tiles made by hand cost os. or 6s. (Ea S J-S) the 
thousand; and inferior red tilea cost 3s. or 4s. (Rs.l4-^j the 
thousand. One tile in every hnndrod is allowed for wear and tear. 
Earth is cold at Ijd. (1 a.) the basketful. 

Mats are sold singly. Eor every hundred square feet of single 
woven matting the cost is Is- «d. (13 us.) and for doub e woven 
matting 4s (Ra 2}- Of straw and fodder, millet stalks called kankt 
in Kinareae, are sold at so many bundles the rupee according to the 
61350 of the bnudle. In buying millet stalks the length of the rope by 
which the bundle is to be measured, whether four and a hslf, five, or 
sii cubits, is first fixed . Then as many stal^ts as^e ioi« can encl ose 
when drawn tight are considered one bundle. When l^te sire of^e 
bundle is settled, the number of bundles to the rupee is fixed l^e 
usual price of millet stalks in a good sOMon m four or five ^udl® 
the rn^o. In bad seasons as much as 6jr. or 8*. (tfe. 3- 4)^ paid tor 
one bundle. Hico and rd^t straw ts sold by the big or hah wawn- 
load. A halt cart is a big heavy wagon, borne on sohd w^deu wbecls 
with heavy iron tires. It is nsed by husbandmen for field-work o% 
and not in going from one village to unothor The wagon is drairo 
by six or eight bullocks, and carries about 3200 pounds (80 nwar) or 
tiice as much as the two-bullock or spoke-wheel curt which 

has been iutroduced since the beginning of Bntiah rale. 

When crops are cut and threshed and the g^n is sepreted from 
the chaff in the field it is not nsual for husbandinen to m^^uro the 
grain in the field with any metol measure of capacity 
^kots called zhallt* large enough to hold one Aent of 128 shers or 
500 pounds of grain. With these baskets they m^ure the 
and roughly estimate the outturn. They then carry the to their 
bouses ^d measure it with some metal measnreof cavity 
sell iter store it in pits. ChaB is also measured by the «/raWt basket. 

Vegetables are not generally sold by i^eight. When ‘'‘e/ 
sold wholesale the rate is ao 

ve^etahloa are aolii i*etaU by the tiwnjbefj a^d ^ ^ ^ 

when they can be tied into small bundles of 

diameter, are sold at so many bandies the “""f 1 huntS're 

vegetables are small, or the leaf vegetables ca^ot be tied in buwU<^ 

they are aold in small quantities at so much the oa»«- Ja very rere 

instoces small vegetables are sold by 

mangoes guavas and cocoanuta, are sold by the number. 

isaoU by the hundred bundles, five heiag given m excess to 

cover waste; cowdung-cakes for fuel are also sold by the number 

at about 700 the rap^. nidcs and hwns ate sold by the 

Firewood is sold bythe cartload by those who bring it from the 
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for 0 $it 9 . Firewood in the Govermnent atore ia sold at It. (Rs, ii) 
the kliandi. As DhArwAr Ues no repilar shops for seUiDg pserle 

and predana stonea the weights are little iiadfirat*od. All patcha^H 
are made in Bombay or Foona and the jewels are sold in retail by 
MirwAr VAni and other monejchaDgeTS. 

The table for meafiimng time is aiity pt^ai'^r or ejowinkii on^pai, 
aiitj pa if one ghctdi, Sii ghudU one hcra or boer, 3j ghadis oiStB 
muhurtOf 7j ghadi$ one prahar^ (our praAarf divas or day, eight 
prahatMomahordira or a da? and night* aeven days one athavda 
or week* fifteen deja one or fortnight, tvropakfth&s one Innar 

month* and twelve InnarnitJuthH one Inner year. To ndjnat the Innar 
and aoler years en intercalar? month is added about on co in eve^ 
two and a half years and a month is dropped nbont once every 160 

{ ^ears. During marriage* thread* and otner religious ceremotiiefl the 
uoky moment IS net aacerUiined bj the ordinary wateli or clock. 
From sunrise on the day of the ceremony the time ia mcoaiLred by 
a water-clock i A copper cnp vrith a small bole at the bottom ia 
floated on the surface of a basin of water. The waEer riaing through 
the hole overtnms the cnp exactly in a ghadl The cup ia taken out 
and agnin placed on the surface of the water and goes down in another 
ghadu In this manner the required number of ghadi9 is ascer- 
tidned. Another mode of measuring time when the sun is shining 
is for a man to measure by his own feet the length of hiB shadow. 
To toll the time of day from a shadow one plan is* in an open sunlit 
spot, to measure in feet the leugth of onc's shadow, to odd six to 
the number of feet, and divide 121 by the sum. The quotient 
gives the time in ghadts of twenty-four minotea after sunrise if the 
sun has not crossed the meridian^ and before sunset if the sun has 
crossed the meridian. Another plan is to hold upright a thin rod 
eighteen dfiniw or finger-breadths long* bend it so that Its shadow 
will touch the other end of the rod on the ground and measure in 
dn^fis the perpendicular height of the rod. This like the other 
plan shows the number of ^An dis either after sonrisoor before snnset. 

Yearly price details some of which are little more than estimates, 
are available for the eighty-four years ending 188®. During theBO 
eighty-four years tha rupee price of Indian millet, which is tbo staple 
grain of the district, v^^ried from nineteen pDUods in 1864 and 1877 
to 165 in I3i4and averaged ninety-three ponodg. In three of these 
eighly-four years, the price was below 160 pounds the rupee, 185 
in 1814, 162 in 1332, aod 161 in 1811 i in four it was between 160 
and ISO pounds, 157 in 1850and 1652,and 154 in 1843 and 1845; 
in Four it was between 150 and 140 pounds^ 150 in 1841 and 1840* 
146 in 1813 and 142 in 1823; in nine it was between 140 and 130 
pounds* 130 in 1835 1844 and 1S4B, 133 in ISIS 1847 and 1851* 
182 m 1831, and 13! in 1815 and 1854; in seven it was between 
130 and 120 pounds, 120 in 1840, 127 in 182+ 1828 1838 and 
1842, 124 in 1320, and 122 in 1830; in seven it was between 120 
and i 10 pounds, 120 in 1827 and 1846,116 in 1808 and 1857, and 112 
in 1800 1838 aod 1837 ; io 6ve it was between 110 and lOO pounds^ 
1110 in 1810 and 1853 108 in 1805, and 105 lo 1809 and 1825 ; in 
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Hix it was between 100 and ninelj pounds, nuietf-WTeu m 1839, 
ninetT-four in IflOl 1802 and 1859. and niaety-two m 1823 uud 
1858: in four it was between ninety and eighty pouuda, ninety m 
1860 and 1969, and eightyin 1806 

between eighty and seventy pounda, seventy-aine in 1826 1861 sad 
1868 , sev-entyEfs in 1807 end 1834, and aeyeatj-^ono m 1858 ; m 
flieht it w^ between seventy and sixty penoda, sixty-sight in 1817 , 
sixty-seven in 1816 and 1833 , sixty-five in 1821 , sixty-feur m 1831 , 
sixty-thieeia ISIS and 1819 , and si^ty-twe in l/^Oj m eix it was 
between sixty and fifty pounds sixty 18'1 fifty-six m 

1862 , and lifty-two in 18 T 5 1876 and 1883 ; m eight it was betWM 
fifty and forty pounds, fifty in 1803 , forty-seven m 1374 , 
in 1880 , fbrty-fonr in 1879 , and forty-one m 1863 1867 1870 and 1873 j 
in two it was between forty and thirty ponnds, thirty-mns in 1872 , 
and thirty-five in 1 & 7 S; and S^e it was between thirty and 
fifteen pounds, twenty-six in 1863 , twenty-one in 180 -i, twenty in 
1366 , and nineteen in 186 * and 1877 . The eigh^-fonr yews may 
be divided into ten periods. Bxcapt in 1803 when the pnee was 
fifty pounds and in 1804 which was a famine yew when the price 
was twonty-one pounds, in the first period of ®ig_t yeara en ing 
1807 the prioe varied from 112 in 1800 to seventy-five in 1 ^ 7 , and 
averasred sightj pounds. In the second period of _eight years 
ending 1315 , the price varied from 165 m 1814 to lOo m 1809 , and 
averaged 133 pounds. In the third period of six yeans andi^ 
1821 the price varied from siitj-eight in 1317 to sistv-two in 18 M, 
and averaged sixty-four pounds. Except m 182 - when the price 
was nine^.two F^ds and in 1826 when the price was seventy- 

nine ^iAdi,inth6 fourth ItS? 

once wied from 162 in 1832 to 105 m 18M. and evoragud 1^1 
Sounds. Except in 1833 and iBEi when the prices were s«ty. 
Even and seventy-five poanis respectively, in the fifth 
eeven years ending 1839 the price varied f»m mnety-seven in 19^ 

to 139 ^ in 1885 , and avemged 104 *^*<7*'*^^ 

of fifteen years ending 1854 , the price ¥aned_f«m 1 S 7 “ iScO to 
109 in 1853 , and averaged 182 pounds. EiMPt m 1357 , when 
the price was 116 in the seventh 

ending 1861 , the price varied from nmety-fooT m lSo 9 to seventy- 

one in 1856 , and avemged ninety i"ia^ J,Tan 

of short harvests and abundant money 186^186 o and 
the prioea were nineteen, twenty-si* and twenty tom , 
eighth Friod of six years ending 1867 , the price from fifty-six 

in 1862 to fortv-oneiul863andl867ATiaavepaged thirty-four pounds. 
Exoert ™ 1868 and 1869 when the prices were 
ninoty pounds respectively, in the ninth penod of nine years endiug 
JSe, tG price v£ried from sixty in 1871 to thirty-mue m 13 i 2 , 
and averaMd fifty-five pounds. Except in the famine j^r of 1877 

Sien tl^price wl niue^toeu pennds ^ 

years ending 1883 , the price varied from thirty-hve m 1878 to 
Jit^-four in 1881 , aad averaged forty-six pundi. The detaiU are ; 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

TRADE. 

Before* 1844, the Bombay KwrAtak, ospecJally th© DhArwir 
diatrict, was very badly off for roadB. Carts wore almost unknown 
and long distance traffic was carried on untirely by pack-bnHocks. 
Even within the diatriet, eicept by a fen main tracks or during the 
fair Reason after the crops had baeii cleared, it was extrem^y 
dlfHcaLt to talks a cart anywhere. Thtire was littJo Or no traffic 
westwards with Kdnam and the coast. In a distatioo o£ abont S50 
Tnilea. between the Bhor pass near Poona and the citrenie sonthem 
frontier of the Bombay msidencyy the only eart-road across the 
Sahyadrifl was by the old Mm vass between Belgaom and YmgudA. 
The" old Kdm paes was three miles long, and for long atrstchp bad 
an incline of one in five or aii. Carts went up and down by lighten- 
ine loads and clubbing the bailocks of two or three carts togemer. 
The Rdm pa«a was too far north for DhArwAr traffio. What 
liltie traffic there was went on bullocks by rou^b tracks down the 
Sahyidria to Kumtn, Ankobj and other North KAnara ports. About 
this time (iSi4)y the inland parts of the Bombay Presidency were 
cut off from the sea by na^ve statesj Goa^ and Madras. BAtara and 
KolhApnr cut ofiE the North Karoatak from the RatnAgirl coast; 
SAvantv^di and Goa cat ofi Belganm from the sea i and North KAn^ 
then in Madma cut off DhArwAr. About 1845 the first pass withm 
Kdnarti limits wa^ improved, and this paea was far south leaffiog to 
HonAvar. About ISIS mt^urea were taken to open a rnnto to Knmta. 
Between 1850 and ISGO a great advance was made in epenmg 
oommumentions with the western coast threagb KAnam. In 1850 the 
DhA t wAr-Belganm road in the north was unfit for traffic during the 
rainy season j it was nnbridged and the M&lprabba at times rose to a 
great height^ Within DharwAr limits the last bridge on the great 
military t%nk road north to Bolgnum SAtAm and Poona and snath to 
Harihar and Madras, the Vardha bridge, about fifty^mika south of 
DhArwAr, was not completed till 1886* An late as 1856i»®de 
and bridged toads were about sixty miles of the Poona-Hanhar 
between Belgaum and Ho bU and the rood f rem BbArwAr by_M 
Sirsi and the Bevimoni pass ahont 110 miles to Xumta. Since 1864 
the local funds system has placed inoreaaod means for censWetidg 
and improving roads in the nanda of the Coimnissioner and Collector* 
Afummsd roads, that is roads laid with decayed trap, and carts have 
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in moat places roplafiod foot tracks anil pack bullocks iSo mat tiM 
tbo change been that Idtuidt or camj^ of Brioidris with their 
iiumorDus pact-hnllocks are now hardiV seen. At presont 

(18S4) three ports can he reached from DhArwfir by passes and 

roads Kumto by the Arbail and Dcriinam passes, Karwdr by tho 

Irbail paM, and Goa by the Tindi jsias, thgogh by tHg last route 

tho traflic is small. . u 

At’ present (1083) DhArwArhaa ten chief lines of traffic, the Foona- 
Harihar, the KArwAr-BolAri, the DbarwAr-Knmta, tho Mundgod- 
BankApur, the PAla-BadAmi, the HAvanur-Samiagi, the Harihar- 
Sanmsgi, the Hubli-SholApur, the Tadas-Gondi, end the Maanr- 
htundergi roads. Tho Poona-Harihar road, of which about 107 
miles lie within DhArwAr limits, runs north-east and south-weal 
throngh the anh-dmsiona of DbarwAr Hubli R'lnkApur Kuiaigi and 
EAnebennur. On this road the milestones arc numbered from 
Poona Tho road enters the district in tho north-west at 246 miles 
from Poona, and posses Tegur at 247 miles with a travellera’ bunga¬ 
low, UhArwdr at 2til utiles with a travellera' bungalow, Unbli at 
274 mileu with a tTavcllers* ond a district bungalow, Tirmalkop at 
267 mi lea with a traveUars' bungalow, Shtggaon at 301 miles with 
a district bungalow, Bankdpur at 30& miles; crosses tho Vardha by 
abridge at 312 miles near KonemelehaUi; passes BAveri at 320 
miles, Motebennnr at 327 milea with a travellers’ bnngalow, Kane- 
bennur at 340 miles with a district bungalow, and Yennihoasaballi 
at 846 miles. At 3o3 miles, near Barihar on the right or southern 
side of the river in Maisur, the road crosaca the Tongbhfldra 
by a biidgo and outore Maisur. The road is bridged and partly 
metalled, and ia fit for carta throughout tho year. The BArwAr- 
BelAri road, of which ninety miles ho within Dbdrwar limits, runs 
throngh the sub-diiriaions of Kalgbatgi Elubli Navatgund and 
Gadag. Of the niiiety railea within BbArwAr limits, for twenty- 
aeven the road runs north-east from the west border of Kalghatgi 
to Hubli, for thirty-four it runs nearly east from Hubli to Gadag, 
and for twenty-nine it ruua aooth-east from Gadag to Hesrur on the 
Tunghbodra. On this road the milestones are tmmberod from 
KArwAr. The road cntois the district at seventy-five miles from 
KArwAr on the west border of tho Kalghatgi snb-division, and pa^ee 
Kalghatgi at eighty-five miles, Bastikop at eighty-seven miles with 
a ^vellera’ bungalow, Hubli ut 102 mdes with a travellera’ and a 
district bungalow, Annigeri at 138 miles with a travellers’ bungalow, 
Gadag at 136 mites with a district bungalow, Bamb&l at 149 miles 
with a district bnngalow, Mnndargi at 139 milea, and Ucsrnr at 165 
miles with a travellers’ bun^ow. At Hesmr the road crosses 
the Tangbhadra by a ford, and, leaving the district, goes twenty- 
two miles further to BelAri. Within DbarwAr limits the road is 
bridged ihronghout and metalled for thirty-five miles and murctmeif, 
thst is laid with decayed trap, for fifty-five miles. It is passable to 
carts thronghont the year. Fho DhArwAr-Komta road, which leads 
to the large port of Kumta in Kanara, leaves the Poona-Haribar 
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roftd at 'rirpiBlfcop about twentj-five miles soutli of Dbirwdr; 
paasoa IMis at twenty-eight miles with a district bungalow; entera 
the Kinam district at about thirty-fiTe miles on the north-weatern 
border of the Bankdpnr anb-diviaion; and mua for about eighty miles 
to Knmta by Mundgod Pdifl Ekambi Sirai and the DeTimum pass. 
The road carries heavy traffic in cotton and is paeajkble to ca^ 
thronghout the year. To open other parts of the district with the 
port of Kumta, four lines were made to join the DhdrwAr.KnmU 
trunk rood. From Mundgod on the Dhirwdr-Kunita road in 
Kdnara, about forty-thrco miles south of Dhdrwdr, t^ Mundgod- 
B&nk^phir rckad runs sixt^n mil&s etiftt to BankApiir. Of too aixt0eD 
miles twelve are within Dbdrwdr limifs. From Pdla on the Dhdr- 
wdr-Knmta rood in Kdnara, abont twelve miles south of Mundgod 
the Pdla-Rdddmi read ruus 103 miles north-east to the border of 
the Bdddmi seb^division in Bijdpnr. The rood entire the distnrt 
about half a mile east of Pd!a and rnns twenty-one miles to Bonkd* 
pur by MaUipar. The twenty-one miles between Pdla and Banhdpur 
are bndged throughout and are fit for carts throiigbont the year. 
From Bankdpnr the road runs forty-eight miles to Gadag by J^dva- 
ngr Ijilc&hiiiefllittii' iwid Miilgund. Tkongh tiio Utiq ih laid out, the 
fertv-eigbt milos between Baak^pnr aad Gadag oxe 13 either bridged 
nor'murnmcd, and are fit for carts during the fair season eniy. 
From Oadflg the road mns twenty-five miles to Ron, Aa they nm 
in deep block soil, the twenty-five miles betweon Gadag and Ron, 
though bridged and partly mtininicd, are impassable during the rmna. 

From Ron the road runs eight miles to the bordor of the Bad^i 
sub-division. As they rnn parallel to the Hutgi-Gadag railway line, 
the eight miles from Ron to the BAdAmi border are not atm kept 
in repaip. From Etainbi on the DhirwAr-Kumto rood m Kftnara, 
about ten miles eonth of V4la, a rood runs seTeii miles ^t to 
Samasgi on the south-western border of the HAng^ sub-di™ion. 
From Samasgi the road divides in two, one branch losing filly- 
tbFW TflUes cftflt to Ha vanup find tho othef about sixty m ile& and 
sonth-enst to Haiihar. 'Phe HAvanur-Samasgi rood rnns emI through 
the HAngal and Karaigi snb-diviBiens, and passes the Alur-HdngaJ 
ionetion at twelve miles oast of Samaagi and Alar at fifteen miles; 
crosaea the Vardha by a ford at twenty-five miles ncarSangur; 
passes HAveri at ihirty-two miles on the Poona-Horihar Gct^ 
at forty-nine miles, and HAvanur at fifty-three milea. At HAv^ur the 
rood crosses the Tunghhadraby a ford and enters the BeMn distnet. 
The road is. partly bridged, marumed, and embanked with drains 
and a few culverts. The Harihar-Samasgi road runs east and »nth- 
east throagh the sub-diviaions of Hdn^, Kod, and Rdnobennar, 
snd passes MakravalU about twelve miles east of Sam^m | c^sca 
the Vardha at fifteen miles near Houthan; passes T^livalli at 
seventeen miles, Havasbliavi at twenty-seven miles, Kod at ttorty- 
five miles, Halgeti at forty-five miles, and Yennihoswballi ^ 
fifty-fonr miles on the Poona-Hsribar road. From YeimihoamhalL 
the road goes along the Pooca-Harihar road soath for five miles to 
Harihar From the DhArwar district to BijApur and SbelApur the 
chief line is the Hnbli-SholApur road. The ordinary route from Hnhli 
to Konnur on the borderof the BijApur districtpasBesTirlApuratsiiteen 
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miles north of Hnhli with a tmvellors' bnugolow^ Nadgnnd at thirty- 
two miles With a district baogak aod Konnur at fcrty-foqr 
For Konmir another line has been Lately choson by Hebaur and 
Kavalgiind to Nandgud and Konnnr ; but this line is not completed 
and is inferior to the ordinary route. Both these routes to Konnnr^ 
being in black toil thronghont^ are impaEsable during the rain At 

Konnnr the road crosses the Malprahm by a ford, and^ en to ring the 
Bi]^pur districtj goes lid mile& from Huhli to Bijdpnr and 177 miles 
to Sholdpnr. From Tadaa oa the Dhd.rwir-Kamta road, about 
twenty^eight miles south of Dhir^dr, the TadaB-Gondl road branches 
qU thirty^eight miles south to Gondi on the Yordha in the Bengal 
sub'division. The road runs south tbrotigh the Bankdpur and 
Hdngal stib-di\wenSi and passes Dhuadahi at sevo^ mi l ea south of 
Tsdosj Konankeii at tbirteon miles on the MuDdgod-Bankiiipnr road, 
Mohdrdjpeth at twenty-three miles; goes along the Pdh^Bddimi 
rood for two miles to MalLignr M twenty-h^o miles; passes Hdagol 
at twenty^ight miles with a distriet bungalow ; meets the Hdranur- 
Samosgi tom at thirty miles and the Harihur-Samasgi road at 
tkirty-sii£ miles; and passes Gondi at thirty-eight miles. At Gondi 
the road croiiseB the Vardha by a ford and enters ^laiaor. This 
road, which is fairly complete with gutters and catch-water drains, 
posses through the three important markets of Hdngal, MahArijpeth^ 
and Dhnndsui. Large quantities of sugar, cardamoms, botelnnts, 
and other llanmr produce pass north along this road. The Masur- 
Mubdargi road |oijxi the south of Kod with the Rdaobenanr and 
Ksrajgi sub-dinsions and with the large market oE Mundargi in the 
Gadsg Bub-dirisiou. From Mosur the rood runs six miles north¬ 
east to Rattihalli^ eighteen to Halgeti^ twentj^two to Riinebeanur, 
and about thirty-eight to Guttal on the H^Tanur-Samasgi ma^l. For 
about twenty-four miles north of Guttal to tho Godag border the 
rosd is not mada la these twenty-four miles the truck crosses the 
Vordha at Belvigi by a ford, posses through the Shirhatti and 
Oudgeti sub-divigjons, and enters tbe Gadag sub-dirisioti by the 
Virdpup pass in the Kapatgud hiUs. For eight miles from tho 
Yirdpur pass to Mumlargi the rood is mode. Besides tbeae chief 
libCB, of small roods beginning from the north, tho Kittnr-Betgeri 
rood runs twelve milea east from Kjttur at 242 miles oa the Poouo- 
Horihor road in Belg^vum to BetgcH in tho north of the Db^rw^r 
uub-cliVision. From Dbdrwdr on the Poona-Horihar road four lines 
branch ofl; the Dhirwar-Hebsnr road niaaiiig twenty milea east to 
Hebsor by Marogdi and Behatti, the DhdrwAr-Kalghatgi road 
running about twenty miles sooth-west to Kalghatgi, the Dhdrwdr* 
Hali^l rood ruabing about twenty-two milea west to MAvinkop on 
the borders of DhdrwAr and UaliyAl^ and the DhirwAr-Goa ro&d 
rtjTJbing twenty miles nearly west towards Goa by the Tindi pass. 
From Naralguad s road rung twenty-eight miles eagt to Hob. 
From Kolghstgi a road nina about thirteen miles south-west to 
Tadas on the DhArwdr^Kumta road In the Kod sub-division in 
the south a rood runs From Maisup about fourteen miles north-west 
to Chik-Kenir, and from Here-Kemr on the Mosur-Chik-Knrur road 
a rood runa fifken miles east to Tnmicibatti in moeboonur. 
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All the SaHyridri pn*»ea l)y wtich Ihc preJum DlidrwSr ia 
carni^d weatto iho coMt lio oatsido of DlislrwAr liuiita. Of passes 
to tlie west coast tho Arbail and DoTimaoi paasES are tho i^st 
important, Uotton mostly goes by these passes to Bombay. T^ho 
Arbail pass which runs to KArwAr lies twelve miles sontli of i^a- 
pur in KAnnra and sisty-fivo miles Boath-enst of DIidrwAr. The 
l>eTimdiii puss which runs to Kumta lies about twent^y tntk-s south 
of Rirai in KSiinra and ninety miles sotithHeast of nMwAr, Both 
passes are cnissed by metalled and bridged cart-roads, eighteen 
to twenty-four feet broail, Boaidos these, the TinAi peas, about 
thirtv miles north-west of Sum in KAnanv and fifty-five miles 
west'of DhArwiir. nine into Goa through put of Belgaum ami 
Kannru. !l is a bullock track, chiefly used for tho lui^rt of .'heap 
salt aud salted fish from Goa, Within the limits of the district 
there are few important hill-l>assea. Tho only iia^ea worthy of 
notice are the Sortnr-Doni and Virdpar passes m tho Knpatgud<J 
renno. The S^irtur-Doni pnsa, about three miles west of Dom m 
Gadag, can be crossod by carts and is used only for local tmme. 
The Virdpnr pass, about eight miles west of Mundergi in Godag, w 
crossed by wheeled carriages and is used for lo^l traffic from the 
south of the district to Mundargi market. In the two parallel 
ranees in tho south of Kod there are three hill-passes in tho north 
ran|e, one leading from Hire-Kcnir to ShikArptir in Maiaur. another 
from Hire-Kerur to Masur, and a third from Rat.halli to, 
aud two on the southern range each about a mile and a half distant 
from tho Marvali hill and leading to ShikArpur in ilaisar. 

Of three sA-etems of railways, the East Dnaan or Hot^-Gadag. 
the South Beecnn or BelAri-Morma^on, and the W est l^cran or 
Poona-Londft railways which are being introdnc^ into the Soothern 
MarAlha Country or Bombay Karuatak, DharwAr hM ti^ectiCM, 
ono a small length of about twenty miles of the ^an line 

between Malapur and Gadag. and the other a length of a^nt ninety 
miles of the Piouth Deccan between HarfApur tom Bel An and 
Alaavnr whore the South Doccaii line eaters the Bel^nm 

After crossing the m 

some distance in native territory, entering DhArwar at MaWpw 154 

miles south of Holgi Junction. Ijeuce it 
to the watcrahed that separates the valleye 

Hira. The whole line passes through the rich black cotton sod of 
the DhArwar plain, and as the watcrahed la wide, f 

tho work of construction is easy. The lino f*’’*'^* , • V„ 

at 163^ miles, ami thence 

South Deccan lino at Gadag HH miles toiith of "Xhl 

. three west of BclAri. The 

Umitinir curve 2000 feet radios. The estimated cost is about £7_0O 
£ xlwOI a mile. This section of the line has no works calling 

at MalApur 154 miles, and at Hotabal Hi3i miles. 

The South Deccan section enters Dhurwar a little oE the 
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village of Harlipiir^ atiiy rtiD mug almost duo eaatj reaeli&a Gfidag 
the JnDctioD of the South and Bast I>ec<^ floctiooH nmety-throe rail^ 
west of Bel^ri and 173 i south of Hotgi. From Gadag the line 
passes almoat straight through Annigen to Duodnr^ 117 milea on 
the Beuni riyer^ It then makes a mde sweep south-westward to 
reach Hubli, ]29| luilesi and then turning north mas to Dhirw^, 
1424 After loaying Dhirwir, as it draws near the SahjMris, 

it begins to wind, aed passing Mugad and Xamhargunyi enters 
Kinara at Alnnvar I0o4 miles. For aioet^wthree miles from Bcl4n 
to Gadag the cost is estimated at about £0233 (Hs^ 02^300) a mile, 
and for about lOG miles from Gadag to Douli at 199 milea the coat 
IB estimated at about £899<l (Ba. 89^909) a mile. The chief bridge 
is the BeauihalU 116 miles, which has five 100 feet girder openings 
and is estimated to coat afwut £l5j000 (B 3 +1^50^000)^ Tho other 
bridges though numerous am small. Bxcept Gadag jimctiou, which 
isasecortd class, all the Btatlons are third class- Their poaitiona 
ure Harl&par 81| milea from Beliri, Gndag 03^ Annigen 107^, 
Duudur ] LTt HnbU 129|^ Dhiirwdr 1424, Mug^ 1^14? KamhargAnvi 
I&S 4 , and Alnayat 1654^ 

Besides the East Deccan and South Deccan rail ways u line from 
Hnbli south to the important town of Haribar on the Tunghhiidra 
riyer ia iu process of sorvej. As the e:^act emplacement of thia line 
Ims not boon settled in lengthy the following remarks are subject to 
modidcatiom The proposed extension is about eighty miles of 
which the first sixty-seyen miles are estimated to cost about £0200 
(Ra. 02,000) a mile. The limiting gradient ia one in 100 and the 
limiting radius of curyntnre 1200 feet. Ihe proposed extension leaves 
the Belari-Mannagaon main line about I 4 miles east of HiihU and 
runs south-east to Kundgul nme miJ^ from tho junction. From 
Knndgol it passes direct toSaemsbi village fourteen mileex and thetip 
ranniug along a watershedp reaches at twenty-one miles the vilhigo of 
Gudagiri. Close to this village is the highest point on the exteusionj 
the line being mong than lOO feot above rail icy cl at Hubli. At 
twenty-four miles is the village of Kalas. Up to this point all the 
ground passed over m black soil yielding rich crops of cotton^ millet, 
and wheat. At Kales it changes to a red and atony ihongh not a 
barren soiL The line then falls rapidly till the mein road joining 
the important villages of Siivannrand Lakshmeahyar is crossed at 
Teiligij Lakshnieshvar heiug about eight miles to the east and 
Sivanur about five miles to the west. From Yelligi the line runn 
almost due south, and again passing into black cotton soil crosses 
the Vardha near the village of Kolur and runs forty-five miles 
to the village of HAycii After fehis it again turns Houth-east, and 
twice crossing tho main Foona-Harihar road it rises till it reaches 
the plateau on which is the viU^e of Ej&dgi fifty-six miles. 
Hero it turns still further ea^t, aud pacing through a low range 
of heights composed of amorphous iron GtonUj and cmasing the 
Poona-Harihar main road at fifty-nine miles runs eixty-Rix miles 
close to the east of the town of Ranebcnnnr, with about 12,900 
people and an important trade. Still further sooth the line 
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crOiises a nmge of bills nine miles south of Ranebemiur anJ passing 
the Tillage of Chelgiri seTeaty-tbree milos, it itrikes tbe banks.of 
the Tnngbhadni, seTflnty-niiiB mUfis wt a point obont U iniles eaat 
of Harihnr. The TungbbaJm at this place is said to require aboat 
1000 feet of waterway. Stations are proposed at Kundgtd nine 
miles, Saonshi fourteen miles, Gudagiri twenty-one miles, Yelllgi 
274 tnilea, HatimntuP S3j mileB. Haven 45 miles, Byddgi 55 miles, 
RAnebennur (id miles, Chelgiri 74 miles, and HarihardOi nnloa 
The chief trade conttea passed are Kundgol, Ssonahi, Gnda^, 
Kalas, Hatimatur, HAveri, Bvidgi, Rdnebeimur, and Harihar. Tbe 
proapects of this line are eaid to bo bright The people of the rich 
ounutry it will traverse are reported to be ment eager for ita coa- 
strnction. and that the stations should be near their Tillages, a point 
of brut rate importauco which is too often overlookod. 

On tho roads within DbArwdr limits are twonty-two toll bars. 
In lSa4-86 tbe twenty-two toll bars sold for ,tS753 {Rs. 87,530) 
against £6117 (Rs. 61,170J in 1883-84. Of thetwenty-two tolls twelve 
are provincial and ten local fond. Of the tplve provincial tolls 
six nro on the Poona-liaribor road at Heggeri, Uuknl, Tirmaltop, 
Kooimelihalli, Motobenunr, and KodiyiU { fonr are on the KArwAr- 
Beldri road at Bardftohal, Shirguppi, Gedag,nnd Galgin^tU; ono ifl 
on the Hivnnr-Samnsgiroad at Baeipnr ; and one is on the DhArwdr- 
Tinii poss road at Mugod, Of the ten local fond tolls three are on 
^ the Harihar-Samnsgi road at Samasgt, TilvoUi, and BhogAvi; two are 
on the Tftdaa-Goadi road at Hosur and Mallignr j and ono ^h laon 
tbe PAla-BAdarai road at BankApar, on the Kittur-AlagvAdi road at 
Tadkod, on the DharwAr-HEtliydl road at Saptapur. on tho DhArwAr 
Kalgbatgi road at KanTi-Honsper, and on the Hirekernr-Holbikond 
road at Holbikond. Of these twenty-two tolls the toll at Heg^n 
fetched £460 in 18844*5, at Uokal £600, at Tirtnalkop at 

Konimeliballi £500, at Motebennnr £370, at KodiyAl £510, at 
Banian hal £803, at Sbirgtippi £700, at Godag £550, at Gal^atti 
1603, at Basiipiir £47, at Mngud £130, at Samasgi 1301, at TilTaUi 
£50, at BhogAvi £14, at Woanr £01, at Mallignr £310, at BinkApXir 
£]51, at 'Padked II50, at .Saptapur £5?2. nt tfanvi-HonApnr £1*1, 
and at Holbikond £320. Except at Tilvalli, Hosur, Malligar, and 
BankApnr where half rates arc charged, the tolls charged arc for every 
fonr-wbceled carriage U- (8 om.), for every lw<swheeled carr^ge 
. dia w n by one ani tnal 3fi. (2 as.},for a very two-wheeled cart or coinage 

6 cie (4 afle) if dmwii bj two apimals aud laden ADdScf. (2 if aulnd^n* 
2d. {6 03 -) if drawn hy four animals and bd#Q and Ijd. {3 m.) if 
unladen. Is. (8 m.) if drawn by Bixaniroflls and laden a^d M. (4 
if nnlmfen, 3?. {Ho. 1} if drawn by eight or more fmimals and laden 
iwid I#, (a as.) if iinladon, 2s. (Re. 1) for every elephant, jd. (i n.) 
for every came! horse pony mule buiffalo and bollock wbether 
or anladen, [J fl.) for evety asa laden or unladen; |d. a.) 

for every sheep goat and pig ; 6d. (4 as.) for cveiy palMqmn or 
other litter whether carried by fonr or more beareHi, and ad. IM.) 
for every small Uttar carried by less ihan four bearers. 

The chief bridge in tho district is on the Poona-Haribar road over 
the Vardha river od tho borders of BankApur and Karajgi. It w 
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entirely qI masonryj couaiatji cjf seveu spuis each fifty feet wide* 
tknd was built at a ceatof £121937 (Ra* lj20^,370)4 Al Hunhar witbip 
Maisur limiU there is a large zuaEDtiry biitlge overlho TiingbhadnL 
on the fiouthern border of Hinebennur, It has foerteen spaoa oE 
abcty feet each with atone piers and a brick ^ajHirstrectare. 

For tlie use of Eeropean tmTellera Dhiirw^r has fourteeii district 
rtud nine tmTcllers^ bungalows and for tho use of native tmTellers 
it haa tkirty-aix rest-honiacs. Of tlie fouiiEen district atid nine 
tna\"ellers^ bungalowH five travellers^ and three district bmigalow.H 
are on the Pcxins-Harilmr road, at 'Pegtir at ^47 miles from 
Poona A travellers^ bnngnlow, at Dbiiraar at 2C1 unles a 
travEllers^ bung^ow^ at ilubli at 274 milea a travellers* and a 
district bnngalDWj at Tirmalkop nt 287 tnilea a tnivti]lc?r«* bnngalow^ 
at Shiggaon at 301 miles a travelbrs^ bungalow^ at Motebennup 
at 3^7 miles a travellers^ bimgatow^ and at Kanebennor at 34(1 
ID lies a district bungalow; besides the two bungahws menttoned 
on tbe Poona-Harihar road at Ilubli^ three travellera' and two 
district bungEilQwa are on the Kdrwdr-BeMH road^ nt Dastikop 
at eighty-seven miles from Kdrwdr a travellers^ bungalow, at 
Annigert at 123 milefl a traveUers^ bnugalow^ at Gudag at iSfi 
miles a district bnugaleWp at iMinbal at 149 miles a district bungalow; 
and at Heamr at Ifio miles a travellers* bnngalow- two bungalows 
are on the HublUSholdpur road^ ut TlrMpur at sijcteen miles north 
of Hubli a tmvellera* bnngalow^, and at Nudgund at ihirty-two miles 
a district bungalow j two district biingulows are on the Navslgund- 
tton road at Nsvalguod and Hon ; and of the romaining sii district 
bungalows one each is atGadagin Dharwsr on the old FcN^na-lIanhar 
rcjad, at Kusugal in ELnblh at Jogalgi and Tadas in Barikdpnr, at 
Devgiri in Karaigi, and at HdngaL Of the thirty-nine rest-hougea 
nine are on the Poona-Harihar roa<l at Dlrirwiir, HiibU^ Miiiirumaii- 
hop, Tirmnlkop, Siiiggaon^ Konimcldialli, Hdvcrij Molebcnnur, and 
Kanebonnur; eight are on the Kirwdr-Belari rrsad at Devikop, Kal- 
ghiitgi^ NalaTadj, Hnlkotii Gadag, Uambalj ilnridargi, and llogrur^ 
five arc on Iba Hnbli^Sholdpur road at Behatti^ Tirldpupji Alogvodi^ 
Nadgund, and Konnur; three arc oti the Tsdaa-Coodi road at 
Tados, Dhuudshij and Hangalj and two are on the flarihar- 
tSamaagi i^adat Tii-vslU and HavasbhitvL Of the remaining twelve 
rest-houses four are in Dhdrwar at Niralgi, Baudur, Pudmanguttij 
and Hebli j ono in Navalgundj at Navnlgund j two in Eon at Ron 
and Yaonga!; one in Hubli ut Hobaur, one in Bankdpnr et Banka* 
pur j one in Kod at Biirekomr j and two in Hdueboniiur at Bsl^bcti 
and ByAdgi. 

Of thirty-one ferries, all of which ply only dnring the rains, that 
is ftom June to October or November, twelve are across tho 
Tungbbadra, si^ in RdnebenniiT, one each at Knsgattip Mudenur, 
Airani, Hirebidri, Medleri. and ChandApur j two in Karajgi, ono 
each at Hurlahalli and HAvnnr; and four m Badag^ one each at 
Gumgol, Shingt^Iur, Korlahalli, and Hesrap: fifteen across 
the Vardha, jseven in HAngal, one ojich at Gondi, Honkan, Mulgnnrh 
llavungi^ Ballamhid, Adnr, and Kndla; and eight in Kjintjgi, onn 
each ttl Songnr, Dovgirii Kalsup, Karajgi, Uosiinhitti, Akur, 
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.Marolj and Boivajgi : three arc across the KuuifulTatip t^o in Kod, Chapter VL 
ooe each at hJasur and RatilialUj and one in Kdnebcnaur at Kupelar; Trade^ 

and one ia across the Malprabha at Konnur in Navaignndi Of the tsemiwm 

thirij-one ferries^ tWOj one at Kntinar on the ilalfjmbha and the 
other at Hesrnr on the Tongblis^lraj nre pmvided with dun Ido ferry 
boaU and a third at Kamigi on the Vardha has a Bingle ferry boat. 

The remaining twonty-eight ferrieii urn jirorided with Jeather 
f uvei[iid bam hoe haskota . The ferry beatfi^ which are twenty-hvo feet 
long eight bread and three doepj curry fifty imasengera ur four 
laden cartel or oOtK) pounds weight. The ceraclos or basket- 
heatSj. which are mode of split baoibooa covered with half^reased 
hideSj are twelve to BE teen feet in diameter and three deep 
and do not cost more than £1.0 lOU) each. In makitig thoio 
basket-beats a number of pieces of split hanihoos, perhaps twenty 
in allj are laid on the groond crosaingeach other near tbccentret and 
fEkstened at the centre with thongs; the ends of tbo hamboos are 
raised and fij^cd by stakoa at due dUtances front each ether and are 
there buuiid by other long slips of bamboo intruduoed alternately 
over and under the first crossed piecos^ aod tied at the intersections. 

When this is douOj. beginuing from the bottom or centre, the par^ 
above the intended height or depth of the baskets are cut off, and it 
is freed frum the stakes j overset and ceveredmtih hides sewed together 
by thougSi When bullocks have to crosa they are tied to tho 
k basket, goaded in the proper direction, and help to tow the boat 
across. At other times the basket is rowed over with paddles, or^ 
when the water is not tcx> deep, is pusUod with bamboo polos. In 
tbe rains the Tungbhadra is very rapid, and if there has been u great 
fall of water to the north and west, the basketii tuive much difficulty 
in crossings They somotimos take an hour tbongh the disiance is 
not seven hundred yards.The femes are divided into four classes 
accorcling to the number of times the boats cjin cross and rccruss 
the river i n one ilay of fourteen hours- If a boat cannot maks more 
tlLEin uix trips aCruiiS and back in a day, tlie ferry falls under tbo first 
class ; if it can make seven to ton trips the feri^ falls under the second 
class; if eleven to fifteen it falls under the third class; and if more 
than fifteen it falls under the fourth class. The fees ehargcil for laden 
carts are 1 if, (b £W,) in first class ferries^ Od, (fi aw.) in second cl^, 

'(>d+ (4 njiv) in third class, and {3 nts.) in fourth class feiries- 
For unladen carts the charge ia lid. (o a#-) in first class, Gd. (4 us.) 

I’ in second class^ -Hd* (3 in third class, and 3dL (2 os,) in fourth 
class ferriea. For laden ponieSj mules, smd horned cattle, as well 
as for horses both laden and nnLatleiij the charge is 4jfi- (3 ^.) in 
first cfiiBS, 3d. (2 iut.) in second class, and 1 Jd. (1 a.) in thim and 
fourth clftaa forriea. For passengers, other than children wbo are 
allowed a free passage, tho charge is Ijd- (1 n-} in first ch^, 

(i fl.) in second class, and |d. (i c-) in third and fourth class 
ferries. In 1883-84 the feny reveone amounted to £409 (Bs^ 4090) 

agniust £273 (Es- 2720) in 18S2-83. rxi t i. 

Dharwor forma part of the K4nam postal division. Of fopty^nmfi PowOmcM, 
post otficea one is a disbursing ofiico, tivo arc town sub-ofiices. 
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tweaty-eigkt ft re mid eigkteeii are village oflicesv Of 

the twenty-eigkt aub-office^ and eighteen village olHcoe twenty-five 
i^cilhnSicea and seventeen village offinea nre within British limits 
and three ^nh-edicea and one village office lie in the Bombay 
Kam^h^k atfttes. The disbnraing office at Diidrwar is in charge 
of a poatmaator who draws a joarlj salary of £120 {Rs+1200)- The 
two fiub-olffiees at Dhirw^ and fetgerip the twenty-five suh-offices 
within British limits at Amingent Bankdpnr^ Byddgii Dambalj 
Dhundshi, Gadag^ Gudgerij Hangnlj H^verip Hebli^ ffire- 

Kernr, Huhli^ Kalghatgi^ Karajgi^ MushHkotp Mngndj Mimdargi, 
Nargtind^ Navalgund, Rdnebeniiur;p RoDj. Stivannr^ Shiggaon^ and 
Tnraminkfttti, and the three sab-offices in the Bombay Karadtak 
states at Kundgoh liakshmc^hvarj. and Slurbattii are in chargo of 
siih^postmastors, drawing £12 to £Gil (Rs* 120-600) a year. Of 
the eighteen village post-offices the seventeen within British limite 
are at Abbigeri^ Agadi^ Alar, Arlikatti^ Bammanhalli^ GntlaU 
Hfttgerii Hnlketip Kapelor^ Knrtakotip^ Maharajpeth, Mot ebon unr^ 
Mnlgund^ Narendraj Tadkod^ Tadas^ and Gppin-Belgerii and one 
in the Bombay Karnatak states is at Dedvad. Of these eighteen 
village post offices seventeen are incliargeof viUuge schoolimsteni 
who receive, in addition to their pay ns schoolmastnrsj yeatly allow¬ 
ances varying from £3 12#, to £7 4#. (Rs. 36-72)^ and the remaining 
one is in charge of a local reaident who is paid a yearly allowance 
of £3 12#. (R^ 36}. lu towns and villages which have po^t offices^ 
letters are delivered by twenty-one postmen^ of whom two draw 
yearly salaries of £12 (Rs, 120) and the romainingnineteeii of £^ 12#, 
(Rs. 96). In eonio of tbeso villages^ besides by the tw^enty-one 
postmen, letters are alao delivered by postul runnei^ who receive 
yearly £2 Sn. Gls. 2-1) for this additions] work. In small villages 
without post offices, letteiriis arc delivered by lorty-fotir postmen. Of 
these, thirteen are paid yearly from £6 12s. to £12 (Hs. U6- 120} from 
the Imperial post^ and tha rcEnaioing thirty-oDO are paid yearly 
from £16 Ids, to £12 [Es. 108-126) from the Provincial post, 
Except at all the village offices and the seven snb-ojfices at Bjadgi, 
Damlxsb Dhnndshi, Oaragj lleblip MiignJ^ and Tnmminkatti whero 
money orders only are issued^ monoy orders are issued and savingi? 
banked at all the post offices of the di^striet. Mails to ami from 
Bombay are carried by the Great Indian Peninsnla Railway between 
Bombay aud Poona; the mails between Poona and Bharwar are 
carried in pony carts or ionga ddh^j which run from Poom to ttnbli 
through Sit^ra^ Kolhipur, Belgannij and Dhiirwir. The post offices 
are supervised by the auperintendent of post offices^ K4nam division, 
who has a yearly salary of £366 (Rs. 3600) rising to £480 (Hs. 4800] 
in five years. The superintendent is assisted in Dharw&r by an 
inspector who draws £96 (Re. 960) a year and whose head-tniortera 
are at Shiggoon^ 

There are three telegraph offices at Hubli, Dhurwar, find Gndag. 

Sinco^ the beginning of British rule in 1817 tho making of goml 


^ TYardo uid Cnil dnitath bxio dikfly ipoffnpUcd frdm mAtcriih •upplieil hy EidV 
htiLddmr Timulrav Viriikatcsh, m .r 
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trunk and local rtjads^ tts opening of the eootk-eaateni kmncli of 
tko Penmanla railivay, andtlio regular semis of eteaiueT® along tie 
western Boaat iaTe caused a great changB m tho trade aystem of 
Dhirwdr. Direct trade with BjUai and Vairig in SholApnr, U inrd- 
Tati in EerAr, Hamnaiad near Bedur La tie Kkdm'e temtory and 
other places on the north and east, and with RajApur on the Ratnagiri 
coast haa ceased. Except in rural parts where there are no made 
roads head-loads, bamboo-loads, pafik-bulloclcs, and horses are no 
longer used. In the trade which sete north east all impo^, 
consisting of Enropeaii wool Ion printed and plain cloths, yarn, silk, 
RtntioneTy, bard ware, mask, saffron, and sogarcandy from Bombay; 
silk and cotton cloths from Nfigpnr and Paiihan on the Godivari; 
lace cloths from Benares; plain and lace-bordered beadscarrea and 
colonred women’s robea from RAjinandri, Nellur, Guntur, and 
TAdpatri j and lamp glass to make bangles from Belari come by 
mil M far as fiholApnr or Belhri, and from SholApnr and BelAri 
are brought into the district by carts, or on ponies. Si milarly, of late 
years, the copper and bmas TeEBola of HublJ, the cardamoms pepper 
and coconnuts of KAnara, and the millet, snga^ne, molasses, cotton, 
and cotton lobos and silks of Betgeri, ByAdgi, DMrvfAr, Dhnndshi, 
Gadag, Hnhli, Mundargi, Karalgand, RAiiobenmir, and Ron p^ 
east to Belari; and the cotton robw and blankets of Oads,g, Hnbli, 
and Banebennor, and tho cardamom a pepper and eocoanuts of 
Kanara pass north-east to SholApur- Again belwMn October and 
hi ay cotton goods, yarn, silk, hardware, opium, liquor, and other 
stores from Bombay are brought by steamers and sailing Tessols to 
Karwfir and Kumta in EAnare, snd from KArwAr and Knmta travel 
t?ast in carte by the A'rbail and Devimaoi passe*. Similarly, of the 
exports that go to Bombay by EArwAr and Knmta, the chief are 
cotton, wheat, frifjK, elsnfied butter, molasses, linseed, seBamum, 
and occasionilly coarse waistclottis and women's robes; and, besides 
these, of other articles that go to smaller porta between Bombay and 
MAnglor, the chief aro cotton seeds, oilcakes, onions, gnrlLo, chillieB, 
peppor, cardamoms, and myrobalans. 

The leadiug traders are Lingfiyato, BriLhmans, and MnHalmAns. Of 
these the LingAyats are by far the largest class, and the linealmAns 
are few and seldom rich. At Gadag and other places in the east 
of the district there are a few MarwAr VAnis. At Hubli and Gadag 
two European firms Eoberteoa Brothers and Com panj and 

Measi^* P* Chrystal and Company trade in eottoa oUseed myrobalaias 
and wheat* the ironware trader which is generally in the 

hands of Gnjar^t Boboraa and of local and the ^d| m 

leathnr which ia carried on solely bj MnsalTii4,n3and lowcaste Hindus, 
the different branches of trade are open to all. In the 1870-77 
famine, when other trade was at a stand, mone^^lenders, doth- 
merchanta, cotton-brokera> aod dealers all kinds imported gmn. 
Of lame traders who haire a capital of £20^000 (Ba, 2,00,000) and! 
upwa^sj ther« ere not more than two houses: One at Gadag belongs 
to the Gnjar trader VenkatidAs, whoj besides lending money and 
granting bills, trades In cotton, and the other at iMnebonnur belongs 
to Brahman traders, GopAl and Shrinvaa Ndik, who, besides lending 
money, trade largely in cotton, Europe and Bombay machinis-sppn 
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yam, silk, cotton waistcloths and ^voiuen^s robos. indigo, and Maisnr 
bulloclis and cowfl. Of grain dealore few, p^rbnp^ not morn than 
ten, bare a capital of more than X+iOOO {Rs. 50,000), The Earojjeao 
firmsi at Hnbliand Gadag, which have been egtablisbed within the 
last thirty years, have os much as £lO,OUO (Rs. 1,00*000). in 
addition to their regular busiincRs traders employ their capital in 
aioneylcnding. The leading Hubli merebants trade on their own 
account and with tbeir own capital, In the cotton season (October- 
May) anpplementiiig their capital by borrowing from the Hubli 
branch of the Bank of Bombay. The sarae traders carry on both 
an import and an eitport trade. They have geaerally agents or 
corresponding houses at Bombay, Poona, SAttira, Ahmadnagar^ at 
BArai SholApar and Valilig in ShoMpur, at linj spur and Vengurla 
in Ratndgiri, at Knmta and Kdrwdr m KAnara, at Hamnabod in 
the Ni7^m*s country, at Bangnlur in Maisitr, and at BelAri Salem 
and Tadpatri in Madras. ^Somo of the largest deal direct with 
Bomhay and other leading inarkels, Poona, ShoMpar, Knmta, BelAri, 
Bangalur* and MAnglor, eicporting cotton and importing sugar and 
hardware, cotton and other articles of European matmfactare. 

Esicopt cotton sales between local dealers and Bombay firms, which 
are negotiated by bills, almost all purchases are paid in silver* 

At prefiont (1883) Dh^rivdr has two trading joint stock companisR 
in the towns of DharwAr and Hubli. In April I 87fi a joint stock 
companyp chiefly for the export and import of clotb, under the name 
of tho DhArwAr Company, was st.arted at DlidrwAr by a few trad era, 
with a capital of £l lt£7 10^4 {Rh. 11,875) divided Into 475 aharea of 
£2 lOtf. (Rs, 25) each. Since 187fi the company baa increased the 
number of its shares to 1600, icnking a capital of £4000 (Hs, 40000}* 
Up to tho end of fSSft, of the IdOO shares 1282 trqual to a capital 
of £6205 (Rs. 32,050) have been taken by 146 persons, of whom 132 
are BrAhmoiiB, five LingAjats, three Komtis, one a Mudliyar, one a 
tailor, and one a ahepherd. Of these 143 persons eighty-five are 
Government servants, fifteen stadonts, thirteen traders, eight men of 
means, seven landholders, five pleaders, four Government pensioners, 
four Brdliman pKesta, one editor of a native Dowspaper, and one 
contractor* Tlio object of the commny has been to import cloth 
from BomUay, Poonat Abinadabad, Benares* Beldn* and Bangalnr. 
The chief cloths imported are from Bombay* European cotton plain 
and prints, broadcloth, silk, and waistcloths and women's robes ^ 
from Poona and Satarn* Nigpur, Yevla* and Poona-made koe- 
bordered and plain silk waistclotba and women^s robes* and ailk 
borders called daU to bo sewn to plftin cotton clotlia; from Benares 
and Ahinadabad, lace robes, gold lace cloth, and laoe; from Beldri 
and Tadpatri, headsoarves and turbans; and from Bangalur, lace- 
bordered head and shoulder scarves^ waiatcloths* and women's 
robes, and fiiTPi^^iivil^ paitala^ or bright yellow female robes and 
bodicecloths, both with hiigdt borders that is with one plain and two 
ornamental stripes. Bolides these, from SbdhApur in Belgai]n[i,aTid 
Gnledgud in Bijapur, waistclotbe* women^s robes, and bodicHclotha 
are also hrenght. The ntmbimU from Bnngalur and the 

bodicecloths from Giiledgnd, which aro the best of their kind* are 
in great local demand* In addition to the cost of carriage to 
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DhAnrikr and Hubli, the company sell their stock at a net P™®* 

61 per cent on the original purchase. The company also boy the 
produce of lowd hand looms and towels and thick cloths made m 
the Dhdrwir jail, and send tbom to order to BelAn, Bolganm, 
Bombay, and Poona. On the Slat of August of ove^ yesr die 
company balance their accauots. and out of the not proSta, after de¬ 
ducting the cost of establishment and carriage, they leave aaiUo one 
to five percent for charity, and five per cent for the reserve fund; 
and the rest they declare as dividends. During the eight yeara 
ending 18S3 the yearly dividends declared by the DhArwdr cloth 
comply have varied from fifteen per cent in 1878 to s.i per ^nt 
in iWthe details being H cant in 18^6, twelve in IS/7, 
fifteen in 1878, elovonand quarter in 18/9, nine m l 880 and 1881, 
six in 1882, and eight and qiiartor in 1883. Sinw 187/ a branch of 
the Dhdrwdr cotupany lias been opeoed in gubli, the accounto of 
which are included in those of the head office at Dhifwdr. The 
managing body of the company consiats of four directors and two 
agents, <^o of ^hom lives at Dhdrwir and the other at Hnbli. Iho 
conditions of the DhArwdr company ato that no sharer can withdraw 
bis capital, within two years from the date of his taking the aharwi 
and that he most give notice of withdrawal two months before the 
31 st of Angust, when the accounts of the company are bal^oed. in 
that case he will get bis capital together with his di^dend, after the 
general committee has hold ite meeting. If he v^bes to withdraw 
hie money before tho cluing of acoonnta on the Slet of Aaguet, ha 
will get it back, two months after the date of bis notice; bat with¬ 
out his portion of the dividend and minoa (Re. 1) 

If a sharer takes up a aharo before the 6th of a month, he will 
got his share of the dividend for that month; bnt if he take3_it np 
^ter the 5th, he will get no dividend for that month. 
beginning of 1878, a rival Hnhli cloth company was f^^ with a 
nominal tipital of £4000 (Ra. 40,000) I® 

£20 (Its. 200) each. Dp to the end of 1383, of 
equal to a capital of £2200 (Rs. 22.000) have beeo taken by hf^-fonr 
persons of whom twenty-five are Brdhmatis. twenty-fom- 
^o Jains, one a Raddi.one n Mnsalman, and one a Mardtha. Of 
these fifty.foor shareholders, forty are traders, eight Government 
servants, three pleaders, two landholders, add one a 
The business and imports of the Hnbli company differ little from 
those of the Dhdrw6r Company except that the Hubli Comity mjw 
import Europe and Bombay machine-made jam from Bombay ana 
sBMr from Bangalur. On the 31st of December 
company balance their accoonte, and ont of the net preBls, after 
ded^Ung the cost of establishment and carriage, they l^ve asMte 
one per cent for charity and ten per cent for tie reserve fun , an 
therrat they give as dividends tc the shareholders. 
six yearsending 1883 the yearly dividends declared by the H^h 
company varied from twelve per cent m 18/9 to 
TheJe^ls being ten per cent in 1878, twelve m 18/9, sevra and 
half in 1880, nine in 1881, nothing in 1882, and eight and half m 
1883. Aa the company suffered a heavy loss m pne transaction, no 
divWends were dSared for 1882. The tonditiona of the Hubb 
»S 
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coeapanj are that nu aliarebalder can withdrew kia cupiial mveated 
in the com^ny'R allures. If he wanta taon&y, he moat sell the 
■haree priretelj* 

Of the ton chief trede ceiitres five are both wUolpaale and retail 
and are exclosivelr wbaloaale nr jaedmidi (K.) eentrea^ The five 
whtdaaale and rotni! trade oeutrea are Hubli and Oharw-dt* in the 
westj Naval^nd in the norths Gndag in the easlp end RAnehennur 
in the south. The pudmnli or wholesale trade centrea are Wupdiu-^ 
In Gadag^ By;Ad#^i in RAneberinuiri Hdveri in Karajgi^ Dhaad&hi in 
Bankdpur^ and Nadgund in N^avnlgnod. Of the five wkoloside and 
retail trade centres Hubli and Oadag are the most important. 

Before the KAnaroseconnti^ wm divided into Dhirwar and Belganm 
and before the BcIgaum-VongnTla road was made^ Hoblt w'as the 
greatest trade centre in the Kdnarese districts. At proaont [1883) 
Habli comes neat to Belguiira. HuhU lias aboat 70Q traders mostljr 
LingajfltSj Jains^ KomtiBi Br^huiaas, GajarAt and MarwAr VdniSp 
Devanga^ and MusalmAne, Of these about 300 have capital b of 
£500 to JtI OkOOO (Bs. 5000- Ra, 1 ^OOjOOO]. Almost all are independent 
traders. The chief articles of Local growth are whcat^ millet^ 
pnlae^ sesaTenm seed^ and other grains* and cotton^ molasses^ 
and of hand-woven cotton clothe coarse and fine waistcloths* and 
women's rebes^ Andos or coarse long oleths^ silk clot:ha with 
or without lace borders^ raff a or child ren^B BC^rvea^ carpets, and 
blankets. The chief importji are^ English and Bombay mnchine-Eptm 
jam* China silk, mnsk, aaflron, and keroeine oil frem Bombay 
in the north, chiefly by Xnmta and KdrwAr; turmeric, milUdraiWii 
CBstof oil, headsrarveRj chintz* and euminse^ from BelAri in the 
east; cocoanutSp cocoa kernel, hemp, sugar, and blankets from 
Dhavangeri tn hfuisur; molas^s, sugar* red sugar chIIchI 
jdj^Fi* and chillies from Shimoga in Maisur j and hetelnuts, 
cardamoms, popper^ and sandalwood from KAnara 4 The chief 
exports are, cotton, oilseed, bund woven cloth, tamarind, aweet oil* 
cottoii flood* onions, and horiut and hides^ some paefling cast by 
rail from BelAri to Madras and Maidarehud and others passing 
west by sea from KAfwAr and Kumta to Bombay. At Hohli a 
market ifi held on Saturday. 

OanAQ bos nine largo traders with capItalH of £500 to £20,000 
(Ka, 5000 - Bfl* 2*00,000). Of these two arc Earepeana, sii are 
^ GujarAt VAnL They are all independent 
traders. The chief export is cotton by rail from BelAri and by sea 
from KArwAr and Knmta to ^mbay. The chief imports nrs, cbtb, 
cotton yarn, and Bilk. During the last twenty years the greatest 
change W been the fail in the vdne of the export trade in raw 
cotton* At Gadag a market is held every Salarday. 

Of the wholeaalo op padmuli (K.) centres, BiijMi Hefl close to 
MaisDT on Uie south and to KAnara on the west On every Saturday 
and Sunday when ^kats are held, Moisuraiid KAnara traders 
and huBbandmen bring large quantities of rice* millet* wheat, 
puLae, molasfles, sugoir*, chillies, beteluutB, coeDouiits andcocoa-kemelSj^ 
and ooooa-oi]^ and aell them wholesale to traders who come ti> 
By&dgi from DharwAr, Hubli, and other parts of DhA.rwdr, aa well 
as from BelAri and BAgalkot. Jo tha same way, at MuKOanot, 
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which Um dose to BdArL and the NiiAtn's dommions, and where 
markets are held eTery Tuesday aad Wednesday, traders and 
bashandmen from Behtri and the NizAm's cotintry sell the same 
jrooda wholesale to traders who come to Mundargi from Dhirwir, 

UiiblL and other parta of Dbirw^fj as well as from Shimo^ 
DhiTangari, and Coitaldiirg^ m Maiftur aod from Sirsi xo North 
Kanara. Theie purchasers retail tho goods on thoir waj home ana 
in their villages. 

II AVI All silty miles sooth of Dh^rwArj has abont twenty-five 
traders with acapitol of £100 to £5IM)0 [Rs. lOOO- R*. 50 
of the tmdera are LtngAyats ftod a few are Jama and Hrahmaua. 
Of the twenty-five ttnders four, two LingAyats on® Jam 
Brdhman, have capitals of £1000 to £5000 (ito.l0,000-Rs.SO.f^); 
the rest have capitals of £100 to £500 (Rs. 1000- Rs. 5000). HAven 
ia the chief wholesale or pnd^nufr' trade centre for eardamoinfl, 
bote!nuts, and pepper These articles come in 1 argu quantities from 
Maisur and KAnam and are either e^orted m bags to. or 

sold to agonts of, BelAri, Raidarabad, Bangidnr, Poona, and^tnbay 
moTchauto. Every year between the months of dsHnn and 
(October.May), Liogayat and Havig or North KAnnrn BrAhman 

hnabtmdmon bring to Hfiveri in stronghemp-fibrebarfS ftbont twelve 
tons flGOO fliBiis) of cardamom berries, which the Lingiyat Guj^ti 
and MArwAri traders from ftholAmir and Hamunbad and local 
LingAyat traders buy at Ifl to £10 (Rs,80-l00) the et^n of twenty- 
£vn poiiDda. When cardamom benriea nro brought, from tlm Kanara 
and Maisiir foreats they are amall end dirty j at HAvon the tradore 
add to their appearance and their sizo by scraping clean log and 
soaking them. The berrioa are first washed m a eolntion of the 
water of a partienlar brackish wdUt HAveri and a few soapnnta 
and -ijt.*d« the unnpe aoid fmit of the Mimosa absterge ns; they 
are again washed in the brackbh water and country soap »ad 
spread on a mat to dry.' During the night plain water is spnokled 
on thorn, and the next dav, after drying them in the son, they are 
tied far four or five bonrs in blankets. Hundreds of women, m^ly 
LingAyats and a few Mardthis and shepherds, are employed in 
enmng the edges of the cardamom berries. For this they 
1 id. the pound (i o, the sW). In ono day a woman cots about three 
pounds (6 ahart) of cardamom berries. The whole preceaa Of olwn- 
ing about 200 pounds (8 man#) of berries lakes four days for twelve 
men and coate about 16s. (Rs 8). In addition to the el™™"?; the 
edge-cutting costs about 10#, (Ba 5), that is a totol outlayof £1 
(Ra 13). The berries are then separatod into first, s^nd, third 
and fourth uorta. Before thoy are sent out of the district, the 
berries are filled in bags of strong cotton cloth, each containing 
about ninety pounds (3* mans). The cotton l«gs ^ 
dato-leaf mats and again put into hemp-fibre bags. 
cardainoma are sent to Bombay, Poona, Haidarabad, BelAn, and 


l Th* W«U irtwi which tins biackilh w.Uif for wxdllOT cwdimM Iww t 
fateo^t, u Sfty-iiifHt Am, uaA. in Mi«h ISW, ****^„*?k? 

•b^tnxoty-itr fi*i. It ll« MK the moMrtory of 8iTllngafpa m Uw l Savi)i^ 
itroBt at a*™. A* the water ia laltiih it U Mcd ooly in Hthmfl and waihin j 
c1(^Uhi«, «iid not in dfiiLki^G- 
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other plaeesL In iBSi ths ruling prices wet« £18 lo £j^0 
(B«* lfiO-200) the man of twent>%fi?e pounds for the first sort, 
£15 to £17 (R& 150-170) for the wcond sort, £1S lOt. to £13 
(Ba. 125-130) for the third sort, end £10 to £ll (Rs. 100-110) for 
the fourth sort. KfLnara cardQjnoms ure of larger sise^ bat Maiaar 
cardatnonLs Kuire the stronger flaronr. Of late the process of daao^ 
ing cardumom berries and rutting their edges has been started at 
Sim. Betel nnts come to Haveri in large {)uati titles from the Kdnatu 
and Maisur spice gaidens. The Lingdyat Gujar^U and Mdrwhri 
dealers from SholApur, Hamnabad, Beldri and a few lon^al Lingdyat 
dealers buy the betelnnlia at 12#. to 12 sh fid* (Ra* fi-fij) the man of 
twenty-five pounds. The nuts are then handed to Lingayat Marathi 
and shepherd women who sort them into the four classes of best and 
middling and beat and middling tAinrdiL In one day a 

woman sorts about fifty pounds (2 Mamr) of betelauta for 3d* (2 a#,)* 
The dealors then pack the nuts into strong hemp* fibre bags, each 
coutainmg IDO to 125 pounds (4-5 and eeud them to Eombayt 

Poona, >Sholapnr, and Baniuabadj where in 1334 they fetched £1 4#. 
(Es. 12) the man of twenty-five pounds for the beat cAiJtni, 10#. 
(Ra, 8) for the middling chihd, 12#. (Ra. fl) for the best bhurdi^ and 
10#. (Rs. 5) for the middling hhardi. Taking the four classes 
together, the dealers get on un average about 15#. M, (Ea* 7^) the 
man of twenty-five pounds. Besides these four kinds of belelnata, 
five other fciuds nre sold at Eiveri in small (^uuntitieu> Jl&?mcAurj 
fthuddicAurj nurryni+ lavanxjchnr^ imd batiaL ^\hen cut iuto small 
long pieces of the sijeo of a fine needle, the best r/iiitni betel nut is 
called ke^ichur as it looks as fine as ke^ar or saffron fibres | when 
cut into small pieces of the size of a thick needle^ it is called 
1'Aaddir.hur j and when cut into thin slices like waferSj it is called 
that is, the betelnut made at the village of Karegal near 
Eiiveri. TTieso thn^e kinds are made to order in small quantities 
and are presented to friends aa a rarity. Of these the k^srichur 
fetches 2#. Sd. (Rs* 1J) the pound, the hhaddichur 1#, IJd, (9 fi#.), 
and the naregat 1#. fid* (12 rt#.). When cut into about sixteen long 
pieces^ the hhtrdi or coarse betelnut is called laiang^hxir that is of 
the size of ©r clovo^ and fetches Di J, the pound [fij a#, the 

From TirEhahalJi and Simoga in Maiaur betolnuta cut into 
two and called that is cup-shaped, are brought to Hdveri by 
Hdvigs and Talus, and fetoh 10#. to IS^, (Rs, 8-9J the man of 
twenty-five pounds* The lamngcimr and bailal betoluuts ate sent 
m small quantities to Bel4H and other parts of Madras, The 
avamge yearly export of betelnuts from Hd,veri is estimated to 
be worth £10,000 to £12,000 (Re. 1,00,000- Rs. 1.20,(XHO), Besides 
cardamoms and betelnuts Wge quantities of pepper come to 
E[4veri from the E4nara and Maisur gardeus^ Unlike cardamoms 
and betelnuts pepper is neither cleaned nor sorted in Hfiveri. From 
H^ven pepper goes east to Beldri and Hnidambadp north to 
ShoMpur, and by Belgaum and Yengiula to Bombay. The sale^a of 
pepper at Hdven average 300 to 400 pounds and the ordinary price is 
about 6e?. {4 oi.) a pound. At Edvori a market is held every Thursday * 
vv ithin the last twenily years, next to Nadgund, DbumdshIj thirty- 
three miles south of Dh4rw4r, was the chief wholesale mart in the 
district. Since the making of good roads from Kumta and ilubli to 
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Kirwdr moat of the trade has passed fronj Dhundabi to Hubli. 
Dhandahi has about 250 trad ora j mostly LiiigAjats* Jains, and 
MnealmdiLS^ Of thosn about sis have capitals of £1000 bo £5000 
(Re. 10,000- Rs. 50,000). The larger traders buy betelnuta, coc^uts, 
molasseSj sugar, rad pepper, sall^ oil^ and tobacco^ which arc 
brought for seX^ by the growers from Maisur and south DMrwdr. 
These articles the wbolo^le dealers hbII either to small local 
traders for local use or to traders of Hubli, Navalgund, aud Kadgnod. 
None of the Dliundshi traders eiport directly. Until 1857, when 
the chief of Nadgund rebelled, Nadgund wua the greatest whole¬ 
sale martin the district. Since 1857 the trade has gimtiy falien 
though it still is a small whclcsalo centre. 

Besides at the ten chief trsda centres, wceklv markets are held at 
almost all towns and large villages where tnimlatdars or sub-judgea 
hold their offices, or which were formerly the hoBd-qnarters of the 
villaga-groups called pur^tiTuLf^ umAfiftf, (rir/s, or Except 

tha teo trade centresj where the attendance varies from 10*000 at 
Hubli to 3000 at Hdveri, most weekly marketa are attended 
by less than lOOO people, Aiarkets are generally held in the 
middle of the town or village fnun eight in the morniug till five in 
the evening. Tliey are both distributing and gathering centres. 
The chief articlea sold are cloth, copper and brass vessels, earthen 
pots, salt, chillies^ molasses, sugar^ coriander, mustard^ cumip, 
menihia or Greek grass seed, pepper, turmeric, vo^tables, lamp-oil, 
fuol* and dry cowdung-cakes. The sellers are chiefly sbopkeopers 
of the town and to some extent local growers. The buyers are 
people of the towns and of the neighbor ting villages^ Thera is 
little barter. 

In almost all villages where there are one or more Hindu temples, 
and in about onc-fonrt h of tlie villages where there are one or more 
mosqncs and tombs, small yearly fairs called jdini^ are held to 
celebrato a festival la honour of a deity or asaint. When a car is 
drawn the fair is called a fem (K), and when it is held in honour of a 
Musatinhn aain t it is cal led an u rtw(H). These gutheriugs are too small 
to have much trade importancOn None of the DhArwiir fairs are on 
sc largo a scale as those held at Mahej! iu Khindesh or at Pandhsrpur 
in ShoMpur. The three moat important fairs are one each at Yenamur 
in Nftvwgund^ at Gudgudddpnr in Eduebonnur* and at Hnlgur in 
BankApur. Of these the Yemmur and Hnlgur ftiirs are held in 
honour of ilnsalmrfn samts and the Gudgudd^pur hiir in honour of 
Malhdri or Shiv. The chief articles sold at these fairs ate 
waislcloths or dkoiura^ women’s robes or #diiik, neady-mad& jackets 
and trouseTB, small carpets^ copper brass and iron vcsselSj Lamps, buia]] 
metal boxes, toys, sugar^ rice, pulse, sw^tmeata, flowers^ ^its* 
country liquoTi needles and thre^, combs, red powder, perfumes, falsa 
pearls and coral* beads, and matehoH. The Yommnr foir is held in 
March, lasts four or five days, and is attended by abont 50,0(W 
people. The estimated valne of the goods sold is about £iCH> 
(Rh. 2000). The GudgnddSpur fair is held in October* lasts for 
two duya^ and is attended by about 13,000 people. The estimated 
value of the goods sold is aliout 180 fEa. 800}> Between 1534 and 
l8dS tie Hulgur fair was yearly visited by NawAb of Savanur 
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wltk a strong retinae, and was largely attended by wreatlei^, dancing 
girls, bcggMSj t raderSf and ottertL blnno tli-e de^Ui i>f the NawAb 
in 1803, the Haigtir fair has lost its importanoo.^ 

Except some viIIb^s in the west, almost all large Trillflges have 
shopkeepers. The village shopkeeper as a rule ia a LingAyat j he 
oceafiionallj h a Jain, a Komti^ or a MLLsalmdiip They deal in all 
groceries^ salt, grain^ pnlses.epiccs, chillies, tobacco, sngarj molasses, 
clarified butter or ftip, and in the larger villages in cloth ; people 
generally bay cloth and all iniscelkneotis articlea not of daily use 
either from the head-qnartcra town of the seb-division or at soma 
market town to which such articles ate brought by ahopkeepnrs on 
market day a The shopkeepers gather their stock-in-trade from 
varioiLH aourees. Borne of it is reedved in payment of money lent, 
some in return for advances of grain to the poorer hasbandmen^ and 
some from larger dealers in one or other of the leading trade centres* 
auch m ITnbUp Gadag* and Dhundshi. Village shopkeepers never buy 
straight from Bombay* Tt ia osual to pay reaily moooj for articles 
sold, hut running oceoantSi which are generally made ap once a 
monthj are sometimes kept Only the large shopkeopora remain all 
the year at a central villago i the amaller ones travel to all the village 
markets within a radius of twenty or thirty milea of their homea. 

Carriers carry either in carta or on pack-bullocks and ponies* 
They aro LiDgayats, KomtbyDevangapKunibars^aiid Ade-hanajigersp 
Pack-bullook and pony earriera sell from village to village small 
qnantities of tobacco, ^telDUts^ and other miscelkineons articles; in 
sedition to these articlos cart-carriers rsII grain and doth* Carriers 
buy their stock from large shops and from the growers. 

The chief Imports arc : Of bnilding materialsj rafters, poats^ small 
cross rafters* and bamboos are ht^oght from Kanara either by house¬ 
builders or wood-eetlors* and nails, BcrQws*aD<l other iron articles are 
brought from Bombay by Musalm^n shopkeepers to the leading loc^ 
trade centres* In ordinary years little grain is imported. Of tnetals* 
gold and silver bars and sheets of copper brass iron and tin are 
imported from Bombay. Of honse furniture, large towo tniders 
bring copper and brass pots from Poona Bclgaum and Ndgpuri and 
clocks* watches,and glass and Chinaware from Bombay. Of food drink 
drugs and stimulants* fingar, palm-inolassee, turmeric, and cumin- 
seed come from Moisur, coocanut kernel and oil* betelnuts, carda- 
momB* and pepper from Kdmra and Maisur* and suit from Kdnars. 
Wine IS brongnt &om Bombay and sold in small quantity by PArsi 
sliopkoepors. Drugs are brought in small qaantitios from Bombay; 
ijdiija that is hemp flowers aod bhdu^ that i s hemp leaves arc bronght 
from VairAg* BArsi, aud Tdsgaon by Hqnor^^oontractora. Opium 
comes from Bombay and is sold wholesale at Govemmeiit ti^asuries 
to licensed Bhopkt^pors and by them is retailed to the people. Of 
tools and appliances, penknives* pickoios* and spadea are 
brought from Bombay and Madras. Of dress, m^njarpdis or long- 
cloths* printed cotton caEhmere cloth, Europaan and Bombay 
made pioco-goods, cotton and ailk lace* and coloured and 
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unoolgurctl ail and yam are broogbt from Bombay* j 

cot Loti and silk rumah or heftdscarvoaj dhotar^ or waist clotbaj 
woollen caqwta and woollen waistclotliH^ and red bBndkerehiofa are 
broaght from Mad ms j shawbj mdh or womea^a robesi bodiocclotbs, 
and yellow aheeta from Baagalur; turbans from Madnm; and fine 
muslin from Moiinlipatam^ No ornamonU are imported. Of 
dyeing materials indigo conies from Madras. Of top^ cardsj cbesSp 
marbioSr and children's hand-balls are bronght from Bombay and 
Madras. Of fuel firewood Is partly brought from the KAnara forosta 
and partly gathered in amall quantities from locaJ foreste and llelda. 
A few ponies are broiagbt by Pend Laris from Pandliarpnr and a 
few Arab bcrses from Bombay; carts and pony carls are made in 
the district. 

Cotton IS the most valuable of DhArwfir exports. During the five 
years ending the aTorago quantity of cotton which hiua left the 
district is tibout 9oOO tons worth JE4o0p000 (Bs. 45 Idkhif). Of the 
whole amount about ouo-third is $aw-ginned Dbarwar or Am^can aud 
two-thirds Kmuta or local cotton. According to rough estimates by 
Bombay merchants and cotton dealers of the Ajnerican or us it ia 
called 9uw-ginned DhiirwAr received at Bombayj about sixty-eight 
per cent le (1883) from Dharwar and the remaining thirty-two per 
cent from Belgaum^ BiiApur, and the Bombay Xarnitak etatesj and 
of the Kumta or local Karnatak cottob about sixty-eight per cent 
conies from Bclgaum and BijApur and thirty-two per cent comes 
from DhArwfir, Since 1854 wben Jlr. A. C. Brice, the senior partner 
of Messre. Brice and Cempanyv started a large cotton boslness^ 
Dh&rwAr hss hud European cotton agents as well as agents of Bombay 
EnropcanhoDseSp who do buBiDOSS with Bombay in fnll-prcBsed balsjg 
of saw-gi nned Bharw^. Th e business of native dealers iti saw-ginned 
Dharwdr is entiroly in bundles or dokrds^ Almost tho whole trade in 
Knmta or local DhdrwiLr cotton is in the bands of Bombay native 
merchantSp chiefiy Cutch VdnMs and, Bhdtids and a few XAnamso 
Br&hmuns. Some basiuess is done between Bombay and DhdrwAr 
dealers at the South Xonkan ports. There is considerable 
variety in tho arrangements under which cotton is prepared in 
DhdrwAr and sent to market^ Many Landholders soil their own 
cotton direct to the exporter. They clean itp pack it in bundles or 
of 164 to li^G pounds and s$ll it to a dealer^ who may boGitber 
a native or a European and ia generally a native. Some, but this 
practice ia becoming leas common every year, sell their seed cotton, 
that is their unginned cotton, to a large merchant^ who gins and 
packs it. In other cases the grower docs not sell locally, but gins his 
cotton, packs it on carts^ and takra it to the coast, where be either 
sells it or ships it through a broker to Bombay. Gin-owners 
and cotton dealers often make advances to landholders to secure 
tho growing crop of cotton. The landholder agrees to deliver 
a certain quantity of seed onttoo by a ceriam date. If the 
quantity falls short, or the crop fails, the landholder has to 
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pay interest on the money ke has roceired ontil he rtniplel^ 
the delivery of the cotton agreed on, which is generally m the 
following B0&9OD Advnof^eB are ftlso cwccaeionally made on the 
standing crop, the petson advBrnebg the monoj taking all nsks. A 
dealor raroly lends nionev to a landholder on the seennty of the 
crop. If he does the landholder p«ye mterost natil ho baa sold hia 
cotton, when he refunds the amoont he haa borrowed« These armn^- 
menta are all camod on under tegnlar bond^*- SinM the extreme 
in the value of cotton during the American War in 1864-the 
growers have generally been in a ]>oaition to exact terniB which are 
more in the grower^fi than io the dealer’s fayonr. Id some caa^cotton 
dealcta and gin-owners receive Euivances from wealthy brokera, 
who have nnderlatea to supply Enropeno houses with cotton at a 
fixed date. The potty dealer or gin-owner makes over tho cotton 
according to agreement, and the broker sells it to the European 
firm at the rate agreed on* or, if he has been working with the 
European morchant*B money, he is paid by corntniBSion, Agents of 
Bombiiy native dealers in the cotton growing districts* partly advance 
money to the growers and partly buy la the local martel^ The chief 
local cotton inarketEt are Huhli, tiadagj and Dharwdr. The dctaib 
of tho business are carried oat by middlemen* who have largely 
increased in number daring the last few years owing to the k^aer 
competition among European buyerSn. Though mneh Hawginned 
Dhirw^ oDineB to Bombay in full-pressed hales* the difficulty of 
the land journey forces eonBiderable quantities to he sent in the 
much lighter and handier buadles or dokrdf^ Ab its name showa 
Kumta in North K&nara was formerly the chief port of shipment 
for Dhdrw^ cotton. At present {18S4) almost the whole crep of 
DhArwdr cotton goes to itombay. about two-thirds going from Kumta 
and one-third from Kdrwdr. A little both of aaw-ginned Dhdrwdr 
and of Knmta cotton, both in steamera and ia native boata from 
Knmta and Khrwar^ reaches Bombay in April But no lat^ffl 
supplies either of saw-ginned Dhdrwnr or of Knmta are availabln 
till about the end of May, So that except in seasons when the rains 
hold off ao large qnantities reach Bombay before the boginnljag of 
the rmns (June 7th-loth). Of saw-ginned Dhdrwdr* on a rough 
estimate about | goes by Kumta and | by Kdrwar; of Kumte about 
^goes by Kumta* ^ by K^rw^iir, and | is used locally. Occaaionally a 
little cotton ia sent to Madras by Bel4ri. In an ordinary season, under 
existing conditions that is with good roads but no railways* about 
I of the aaw-ginaed DhArwilr and i of the Komta which is a later 
crop reach Bombay before the south-west rains. Of the r^t* except 
a little which sometimes goes to Bel^ri either for local obo or for 
Madras, the whole is packed during the rains {June-November) in 
Dborw^ storn-rooma. Of this stored cotton about two-thirds la kept 
loose, one-third in bundles or dokras^ aud little or none in press^ 
boloB^ A large quanti^ of cotton* ronghly averaging about SOOO 
hsiee, IB often kept at Kumta during the rains the amount depeudlug 
qu the date of the break of the monsoon which Htopa shipping. Ac¬ 
cording to the state of the Bombay market the gnppMea which have 
been kept in Dhdnft^4r etoree and godowna during the mina begin to 
come forward in September and Uctober, getting from Hharwdr to 
the c 2 oast chiefly in October and November and reaching Bombay 
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ai? s mlo beforo tli& i^lose of D&treiabor. OE the Dharwjir cotton 
which goes to Rombaj by isea about i goes in native bc>aE>i anii i 'm 
BtomiL&rs. In average flonsonn the wliolo cott-on crop losvoa the district 
bjtho middlo of tbo following season, that ia by about tbo end of 
Mnrck The opening of tho now lines oE itiilway tbrongh Dhinv4r 
■lud to tbo coast will greatly aild to the value of the DliAvwdr cotton 
crop. It will bo pos^aiblo to press and ship conHidenible tinantitioa 
ffoni Mornaagaou befoTo the cloaa of if ay and bj laud to stations 
on the South Hast and West Deccan tiiil ways duriug tbe whole oE 
the minjL Before the opening of tho Sues Canal {iHm) much 
aaw-gitiiie^;i Dhiirwhr went by ship to Liverpool and wojj 
forwarded from Liverpool to tlin continental portEL The chief con¬ 
tinental ports which saw-ginned Dhdrwhr are Cronstadtj Odes^ia, 
Hevol, Trieste, and Venice* At present {1884) anw-giutiod Dliarw dr 
linda little favonr with English spinners, the seed hm grown poor 
and tho gins liave faSleu out of repair. The bulk of what is 
exported goes to the continent of Europe, hiit thef|uantity oxportHl 
^niall Probably mom (ban lialf theoaLtura is used in tho Bcinbciy 
Bpitining mills where its whUenoas inakeB it valnablo for mixing. Its 
strong aud fairly long staple makes Kumfa particulary wdl sniled for 
apitining the lower connta of 3 ^arii up to thirties and for this purpose 
it is largely nsctl in the l.lombiiy mills. J wenty years ago Kuiula 
cottuii was in favour among liancashirc and Glasgow Hpiuiicm and 
woa lar^roly exported; and were it not grossly udultenikd with 
seed it would still Jiud areinly markel iti Bisglaud ami on the continont 
of Eumpe. Till ISt7 cotton was carried to tho rotist on bulloek-bnck 
at a cost Qvontgi ng about 12^. {Rs. t>) for every bill lock-load of -oO 
pounds. Ballock carnage coasodabont ISGLwhen tho pharwAr-kumta 
road by the Devimani pas^ wa.s opfiised and carta came into general nso- 
At first, owing to the cheapness of and grain, the c^irt hire Emm 

DhArwiir to the coaat averaged about 12?, (.Rs' the I'Annelf of ^84 
tmunds or less thati one-third of tho old paok-^bullock charge* Dunug 
tho American Civil War cart rates ran to to £t (Bs. 30-40) and 
even higher. Since 1865, with the iuemoao in the number of carte, the 
rate has gradually fallen to IGir. (Rs. B) to Kiirwdr and £1 
to KiiintfL To this have to lie added a cart brokcr^s fee of 3d. (3 
and U.4id, (111 cm.) for tolls. With slight variatious IOji- (Rs. Hi) 
bo taken to repmsent the average cost of cstting one khandi oE 784 
pounds of cotton from the DMrw^r cotton ftelda to the coast* lliis 
is a heavy charge. Taking ton of 2240 pounds astho amrago 

of the cotton freight by fiteamei-a from Bombay to Liverwoi during 
the year 1832, the charge from tho Dhiirw^r cotton ^Ida to the 
coast is nearly twice as heavy ns the charge j 

Liverpool The cost of freight by phatemdri to Bombay is JtL 
fib, 1 J)andby stoamor Sb. (Ra. 4) a khandi of 7B4 poonds 
for a third and for steamers fonr-6fths of the average iSS*. 

steamer freight from Bombay to Liverpool When cotton is ^nt in 
full-pressed bales, the cost, including the pressing carting and sbipping 

charges, comes to about £2 0#. titi. {Rs. 20i) a of i84 pounds/ or 
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3 l)Out IS'5 per cent of tbe value of ibe cotton. 1 f tbe Dbiinvur dealor 
^□ds his cotton to BombiLj' in bundles or and it ia sold 

ID Bombay at hb risk, the cost of bringing it to market comes to 
about £1 19#. 2i. (Rs* 19^^) the kkandioT 13'0& per cent of the value 
of the cotton.* 

During the last Bfty-five years Government have made repeated 
eforts to improve the Dhdrwiir cotton trade. In 1H12 the Madras 
GovernmerLt calculated the export cotton trade of DhArwir and nil 
the adjoining districts^ throngh Kan am to Bombay^ at about I0bi> 
bale^j probably nags of 300 pounds each. Of these 1065 bundles 
probably not more than 300 ivero of Dhlrw^r growth.* Up to 
1829 there was no regular trade in Dhirwir cotton; a few t^les 
were carried by Lamdns or pack-bullock men to th# Madras 
districts for hand loom weaving* Dirt greatly reduced the value 
of the cotton which found its way by sea to Bombay» Much 
of this dirt was due to the difficulties of carriage. The cotton 
was thrown loosely into bags which were carried on bullocks and 
had to he daily laden and unladen. In crossing streams the cotton 
was wetted^ and, at the daily holt^ the pack was rolled into the dust 
or mud, Tho damage and loss did not cease when the cotton 
reached the imast. In the voyage to Bombay it suffered much from 
salt water, und^ till os late as 1840 when the istate lapsed to the 
British^ Angria^ the chiof of Koldbn, stopped all cotton boats os 
they passedj sent officers to board thom^ and levied n. heavy and 
vexatious toll on their cargo.^ In 1S36 gome samples of specially 
cleaned Dhdrw^r cotton were valued in Bombay at £l0 16#^ 
(Rs. 10$) iho pounds,, when ordinary Surats were selling in 
England at £8 to £9 16#^ (lis.S0-9d). The enhanced value of this 
cotton did not meet tho dmrgca for its special oleiiniug^ In Euglancl 
the specially cleaned cotton was vnldcd at 8|d. a pound and the oom- 
mon dirty cotton at 64flf. to 7d. while in Dhdrwdr the specially cleaned 
cotton cost £7 10#^ (Bs. 75) and tho common cotton coat £4 (Bs. 40) 
the tAuni-fi of 7S4 pounds or a diffeneace of the pound, (iovorn- 
ment did not consider these rcBults promising enough to justify 
further expenditure on improved methods of cleaning cotton^ 

From 1842 attempts began to bo msdo to grow American seed 
cotton. At:5rst from the difficulty of cleaning it and from tho want 
of a nmrketj cither in Dh^LTwaror in Bombay, the native dealers would 
not touch Ajnerican seed cotton. Till 1846>4T most of the DhArwAr- 
American cotton was shipped by Government at their risk* In iS^lfi 
nativo morchaute for the first time bought DhArwnr American on 
their own account. In the same year tho Govemment ehipmunts to 
England ware reported to have left a profit of nearly twenty-three 
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per cent. Jlr, Mcroer, one o£ thfl Ainerienn plantersj inclndiiig 
packing clinrgca, calcniatod tlifl cost of sending a Bombay 
784 pounds of cotton from DliArwar to Bombay at £i 15#. 1( s)» 

of which no Iwa than £ URs. 10) was tbo cost of carriage to the 
The calcalation wsis exclueire of a duty of 6#. (Ra. 3j the Majmi 
was impoaed nt the ports, but was remitted on shipments to Englan . 
These charges represontod about forty-6ve par cant on the Talno of 
the cotton in Dhirwar, so that, by the time the cotton was on 
board ship in Bombay for England, of evory £10 (Bs. lOO) o 

cotton, at least £6 (Ba 60) ropreaented the carriage from the heKte 
to the ship, fa 1847 the Bombay cotton trade yfas so sick 
that, at the request of the leading firms, a oomniissiou of ten 
Government officers and merchauts was appointed. T^O members 
of the commission were Messrs Glass, Spooner, Inv^rarity, Bowman, 
Crawford, Smith, Murray, Karaetji Jamaetji and ^Boreetji KAw^p, 
to whom was afterwards added Jfr, now Sir H. B. E- Frere. 
Commission made many sound and practical proposals, fbe 
saggeRtiod of most importance to Dharwar wua that roads should be 
in ado from tbo DhfirwAr cotton fields to tbo coast. One praetnal 
result of this neoommendatioD wm the order that the making of the 
road from the Dharwar cotton districts to Kumta should be at once 
pressed on and that the road ahonld be made fit for carts throughout 
its whole length. At this time tho Dharwiir cotton is desenhed^s 
moving along on bollocks at one to two miles au hour. Tho 
bullocks were loaded and unloaded twice a day, generally nrar 
water where their packs wore rolled m the imid, Dnrmg iho 
march each bullock consoled himself by keeping his nose m Ins 
leader's pack, and steadily eating the cotton, 'Ihe loss in 
which had not been made good by dost, was too often supplied by 
water and mud at the jonmey's end. The wont of cheap and easy 
cooimunicatiod with the coast smothered the trade, 

About this time the Bombay Government addressed the Bombay 
Cliamber of Commerce in the hope of inducing them to take ao 
active part in tho DhfirwAr cotton trade, Government stated that 
the outturn of American Cotton was now so large, that they wera 
unable to buv the whole quantity through their own agents; the 
Government plantera had found it necessary to moke conti^ta 
through native traders. Government also stated that there 
was onOBgh American seed to sow 100,000 acres, and that 
the landholders were willing to sow American cotton to any 
extent, if only they were sure of a market for their produce. 
To foster the growth of American cotton Government 
hitherto nndertakeo to buy all American cotton grown at £o 10#, 
(Bs. 55) a khandi of 784 pounds, Government thought it ivas time 
that this cotton buying should pass from them to the ^mtoy 
merchants to whom. Government were satisfied, Unarwar 
Amorican cotton would prove a profitable investment. lo 
reply the Chamber, who expressed much interest in the growth of 
Arawican cotton, asked that enough of it might be sold in Bombay 
to determine its valoe. Sir G. Clort, then Govemor of Bombay. 
Apprnvm] of this suggestion and oiviered oOO bales to bo sold in 
Bomliav on condition that the buyer engaged to ship it to England, 
in occordanco with this arrangemeuI 307 bales of Dharwar Amcncan 
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w 0 Toaoldby auction in Bombay. Their price aroragod £11 G#. 
(Rs. 113) the Surat kh<sntii when the corrospondiagf price wag £10 
(Ra. lOO) forSatat ^£8 14i*. (Ra. ST) for Ainnirati, and £8 lOt. 
(Rs. 85) for Kuiuta. In 1847 Mr* Mercer, the Dharwdr Americaii 
planter, visited Maucheafor and secored a large increase ia the 
demand for DhArwar-AmericaiL About this time coraplaiats of the 
adulterated state of cotton wcreco loud that in 1851 Uoverrimcut 
passed a law strengthening the penal provisions of Act HI. of 1828 
RgaioBt adalforation. Act HL oE 1820 Imd made the mixing and 
the selling of mixed cotton penal j Act SV. of 1851 made tlio holder 
of oiixiHl cotton^ as weU as the mixer and eeUer liable to pnnbhmcnt. 
The new Act provided that damaged op adnltomtod cotton should 
he confiscated and sent to Eogland for sale; and, to encoumgo 
detection, the Act kiJ down that two-thirds of the value of confiscated 
cotton should he given to the informor. As the new Act wiis made 
applicable to the city of Bombay, tho agonta of Bombay merchants 
refused to buy damaged or falsely packed cotton, and this refosfd had 
n good efiect on up-counlry dcalera. 'I hough tho new Act did good 
soriouH cause of complaint rcmfliiicdj and the fact that the ports of 
shipment were nnder Madras while the cotton growing districts werein 
ftombny greatly enhanced tho diffictilty of preventing fraud. In 1850 
tho Manchester Mercantile Asscjciation Bcnt Mr, A. Mackay to Indio, 
to enquiro into tho caiiBes which prevented the iiacrcascd growth oE 
cotton in Ind ia. lie wqa of opinion that ^54,982 aores, the area an der 
cotton during the year 1853-54, more than could be inaitilainod* 
In noticing tbia Captain Aiider»Dn, then suporiutenflent of the 
revenae surveyj catimated the cotton land in Government and 
private or iudai villages in Dhnrwdr at not loss than 1,300*000 ficres j 
iiud experience has sifico shown that this estimate was correct. In 
Captain Anderson's opinieu the two chief diflieulties in the way of 
the fiuccessfnl growth of BhdrwAr cetlon wore the cost of carnage 
and tho late season at which the crop ripened^ In 1S54 Mr. A* C* 
Brice, whoKO firm was hacked by tho well-known London finn of 
Messrs. Dunbar and Son, settled in DhArw'fir and did a largo cotton 
btismess. Mr* Brico proposed to Government to provide for the fiitiipe 
fi.upcrlnUmdeuce of the local saw-gin factory and tiiacbincs; to 
improve the different kinds of cotton grown 5 to improve the aaw- 
gin by the introdnetion of cattle-power | to build half 6crcw-pTCia?c3 
in enitable spots jd the cottongrowingdistricta^ to introduce a better 
cotton cart; to establish full scrow^presses on tho coast; and to 
open a direct cotton trade between England and tho Bombay 
Eanmtak. By this time the Dh4rwj1r cotton trade had grown 
so large, that, according to Mr* Briee'a calculation, ginning 
aluno Employed not Ictia than 45,000 banda. Ten years 
later, daring the Ainericim civil war, the Dharwir cotton 
trade greatly increased, tboagh fraud and dirt-mixing seriously 
reduced the value of the cotton. In 1863 and 1864 prices ran so 
high, that in 1863 in DhdrwAr a khandi of cotton was worth £38 
(Eii, 380) and in I8fi4 £46 lOs, (Ra. 4G5)* By 1874-75 theDharwdr 
cotton trade had still further dcvelojNed chiefiy in conscfjuoncB of 
the opening of good roads. Since tho American war one notable 
change in the cotton I ratio Leis been the increasing quantity of 
Knmta which is used iu the BemtxiY milk in^slcudof being f^nt to 
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Europe* Of aa^-giuued Dharwir aboiit half goaa to Efiiope from 
Bombay^ Knimta abont two-tViirda &fcop3 in BombSiy and 

one-thi'rJ goes to Europe. Another iin per taut change h the 
decline of abont a third in the proportion of AmericaTi to local 
cotton, a docUiie which fleema to be chieHj due to the deterioration 
of the eoed^ to the failnre of the arraogenienta for keeping the saw- 
gina in rcpaiTj and to adiiUoratioiL ‘This doelins in the proportion 
of saw-ginned Dharwhr represents a considerable dimination^ m 
the whole value of the DhdrwAr crop as in Bombay in tSS3 a 7S4 
pound khaiidi of saw-ginned or American was worth about £2 {Ks- 20) 
inoio than a htmuidi of Kimata or local Dhdrwar* A third chan^ 
haa been the starting of steam prases and steam ginoing factories 
and n steam spinning inilL Two European firms aro (IBS4) locally 
eng^cd in the Dharw‘4r cotton trade, Messrs. Robortson Brothers and 
Co- who started in 1864 and Messrs. Chrystal and Co* who started 
in 1873* During the last fonr years the condition of the DharwAr 
cotton trade seems to have been unBatisfactory* Between 1879 and 
1883 both kinds of Dharwdr oolton Iwive fallen in money value, 
and they have also declined in value comjMred with most other 
varieties of Bombay cotton and with AmoricJin cotton. Opinions 
differ how far this decline in value ia duo to the withdrawn! of 
CoverQmont supervision* ■ 

Of other e 3 C]K 3 rta hand-tnade coarse cotton cloth goes to Kducm, 
Bolilri, Kndapa, and I he Dcccaoi and a few ^vomen's robes made 
at Hubli Gailkg and iMncbennur and a few silk cloths made at 
HuhU go to Belgaum and Boldri* Cardamornsj betolnots, and pepper, 
which come from Kanara and Maisnr, are sent to Poona, S^tdra, and 
Bomliay sn the north, and to Boldri^ Kndapa, and the ^iKdma 
dominions in the east. Of grain, wheat is sent to Belari lUid Kadapa^ 
Rndehma te Kdaani, BeMri, and Kadapa* Of metal, copper and 
brass pots am sent from Ilubli te Belarij Baugalnr, and Belgnum; 
clarified bu tter is sent to Bombay in tin kerosinc-oil boxes; scMLinum- 
seed, Cfishewnuta, nutmegs, Tnyrobalans, and mairking-nutii are 
sent to Beldri, Kadapa^ and the NiKdm'a dominionsi cotton seed, 
coriander-seed, onions, and ^rlic arc sent to Kfiuara and Goa. 
Small quantities of hides andhom^ are sent by Musalmdu traders 
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iTlio dflUElBare L Avcftnltnjr to tha Bocnbiijr R^porti for m the 

Bt^nibAV mvket Mw-girinvit Phinrir about BJd ibtj p-s^d «i 1S70-W, 

bUii m &j. in ]fl31-S2. iicd iid. in lsar2-83 ; and m tho Uvflrpoql 

it iTtTBjFcd e,W* ^ m ISSO-Sl, SiVi. m issi-sa, and m 

las^rf^, Jn die Botnmy raarkot Kumtaor local cottooaojd Jor ^l*L the pounu in 

ISTS^, 4H “ IS90-81, 4,V' i“ im?^ 

Hiarkct Ktimta Bold f&r did. the podlad in 1875-^*dlH in ISS^li 4^*1. ^ 1^1-^ 
ji4id in ISSiS-Sa In NovemUtt- 167& * lAdTwIi pf wm wcirt^ £1 1^. 

(R*, iJi rooM tbnii A MoWj of BsWi^UhMl Dhira'ir Mid £3 t* £3 4i (Hj S*| 

tnof^ tbjm A of Knmtft ; iu 1SS3 BroAcb Wbb Worth llta, (Rb. _5) 

tliiui jmw irimiwl DbirwAr and £4 JOs. to £3 (Ki.+5-30? wore than Kurnt^ 111 
ITovcmbcr ISi^l a Bondi of flowl Ubo^tra wm worth 10#. more th*ti A 

thawU ot wiw-ffiiinwl Dhdrw'^r and £l lOr. (Kj- ISJ mitro tban m 
ICiiEnlA ■ in IflSi thew waa no differMlCP batWMP the \^nia of Mole™ 

imd ul ittW-cmnixl pbirwAr Mui A lAandt of ujiclora WM worth £2 (Ri. JO) mono 
ihnn A khamt of Kumta- In ISTO io Uvnrpool A ponod of ApenCAS hhd OrteMui wu 
worth U more than a pound of ^ood uw-jiriniiixl Dhilrwar and S Jd, more a ponnd 
f>f fmir Kumto ^ in KoVomlwr 1883 A mimd of AffitfltAtt Wl4 Orlama wbl 4 
worth more than jjwd Kiw sTiiiH3d Dhirwir and II hf. more tbiua pood latr 

Knmta. 
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to Bumb.iy and largo ntiantitioa aro sent to 3iladra£. Hi lies arcs 
f tired at Ambur iioar Madraa before tliey are offerad for sale in 
the Madras markeL la Dh^tmar tbo price of a sheep's hide is U. 

(12 m.)i of a goat's hide Is. 9J. (14 af.), of a bollock^s anxl 
covr^s hide 4s. to ( Es.2'3), and of a buffaloes liido Gs, to 
8s. (Es. 3-4). Horns are sold at £23 tp £38 the ton (Ke. 3-5 the 
Daring tlio last twentj-five years there has been a great 
incroasB in tho import of Bombay mill made and Enropoam jam^ 
cotton and wppllou clothe pnknives^ scissors^ needles, thready 
kon^ine-oiblampSt. candles, sJaLicnjon'', watches, clocksi boots 
and shocsj gksswure, roatchesjBnd intosicatiag dtitika. 

iTie chic'f ertifta and indtistries arc the ginning preasing and 
spinning oF cotton^ the wearing of cotton and silk goods, the weaving 
rfcf carpets and printed flopr-clotbs or jdjamJt, the making of the 
weaving of blankets, the working in gold, silver^ copper, brass, 
iron, tin, stone, cai^th, wood^ and leather, and the making of molasses^ 
sngnr, glass liangles, oilj r^powder, and ink. Throe crafts Lave 
entirely or almost entirely died oat, tbo making of sallpetre, 
t>arth-£alt. and paper. 

One* of tlio thief jnduj^trics of tbe district is the ginning of cotton, 
(hat is the sepoiating cotton wool from cotton seed, Tliongh the 
pmctico ifl greatly neglected, cotton slioald l>e dried beforo it is 
ginzicKl. If it is not dried the hbre is BtaLiied or oLhersvise harmed. 
To dry the cotton it shonld Iks spread in the buti xmd often 
tarucil so that eveiy part of it,i?speciaily (he seed, raay bo tboronghly 
dried. Cotton cannot be properly ginned in wot or even in 
dump w^ eat her; a Bhort smart shower unless followed by a steady 
dry wind will atop cotton ginning for day a Each landholder is 
careful to put on one side part of his best cotton for homo 
spinning 'llib is ginned sepamtely with much mores care thao what 
is meant for sale. The quantity mi apart for home spinning depends 
on the number of women in the liouBeliold and tlio leisure they 
liavc for working the spinning machine. For home spinning the 
at&ple is so well cleaned that not a single seed can be found in a 
doSGcn pounds. Tlrree machities arc used for ginning cotton; the 
ginning wheel or tbe foot-roller or haiti^tulJa^ and Ibe saw- 

gin* Of these machines tbo ginning w'heet and iho foot-roller are 
used for Knmta or local cotton only. Except in outlying parts on the 
borders of Madra.^ and Maieur the ginniug wheel or is very 

little uHcd in DbdrwAr.^ Jt tnma out more work thati tbefoot-rollerr 
but does not clean the cotton so welL The foot-mlier is a nzde 
primitive machine. Its chief (wnrts arc the that is the throe* 

legged stool on which theginner sits, w orth 6d. {im.) | the fim-kul or 
flat atone al>out one foot by six indies and two inches thick worth 
3d.(2njr.} ^ the jHivunii^is ot the two wooden soles for placing under 
the feet when tnrning the roller w-ortb lid. (1 a*) ; and the kuda or 
iron roller about one foot long and tapering from about half an inch 
in the middle toapoint at the ends* The foot-roller is worked only 


* frtmi W'Mtoiii'i DhArwiir Cnlton in IS77- 
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Ijy wopiCD ahQ filillGrcUi In usiii^ tho foot-mllcr tlio cnLton is 
laid in the boh, frequently turned, nad when well dried is sharply 
bentea with a thin bamboo allied fhedi that it may be bs loow aa 
possible for dunins. When a heap of cottoa ia ready the gianer 
^on her threa-logged stwb Sho sots tlie stone on the groand 
before her, and, on the etono, htya the iron roller whose ends stand 
about thnjo ioehos beyond tUe aides of the stone« On each 
end of the roller she seta one of the wooden soles. She leans 
forward still aitttag but partly balanning hcraelf on her fffit 
wlilct sh-& rests on tiio woodtfii soios st the of tho rollofi biio 
takes a handful of seed cotton in hop right hand and pressing 
with her foot on tlio wooden aoloa mores the roller back and forward 
on the stono, Aa tho roller movea die drops seed eotton under 
it and the ptvssnre of tbo roller on tho seed cotton sopirntcs tbo 
wool from the seed. This seed, comoa ont in front and the wool 
comos out bobiniL As the wool comes ont tho ginner keeps pulling 
it under her stool with her left hand. Oinnera aro Mmetiines paid 
in kind and aoraetimes in money. Wlien they are paid Id money, 
the day’s earniiiga range from Sti. to (>t/. (2-4 a#.)- wages aro 
in proportion to the work done. If cotton owners wisli tho cotton 
to be &eo from Bead and dirt for local spinning, the ginner is paid 
by the amount of seed and dirt she takas out; if the cotton la for 
export, the ginner i s paid by the weight of clean cot ton. If honestly 
worked the foot-roller cleans local cotton better tlmn any other 
machine. It is tho only machino that aeparatoa the seed without 
harming the fibre. At tho same time tho process is very slow. Only 
forty-eight pounds of seed cotton nre ginned in a day. J hia slowness 
is a very seriona evil as tbo local cotton cannot bo ginned in time to 
reach Bombay before the rflins, and loaes much of its valuo by being 
kept for months in damp dirty storohonasi. So important an 
clement is tli& ginniag hi the prepaiTntiott of the locsil cotton that 
when labour ia chenp^ tho ares, atider ItKral pottoa rises^ oud wheti 
labonr is dear the area under local cotton fallB. American cotton 
can be ginned by the saw-gin only.* Besidea some steam gins, which 
havn lately been started in some of the leading centres of the local 
cotton trade and of which detaila aro given later on, more ^ than a 
thonsand hand-worked saw gins are saittorod over the district. In 
dry weather an eighteen eaw-gin in proper order cleans about an 
hundredweight of seed cotton in an boar. Bat like the foot-roller, 
A short sharp shower of rain, tiDle^a followed hy a steady wind 
often atops saw-gjuning for days. Though the mw gin la suited 
only for American cotton, it is often used to gm the local or Aumta 
staple i this practice is especially common when tlio local 
cottou has been dnlletl or soiled by min or has been Iwatw 
down on the gronnd. With tba foot-roUer it is im^iblo to 
mako damp and dirty local cotton look well, so tho holder psssea 
it through a saw gin, which freshena it and brightens it, and also 
eivea tha dealer the chance of pnasLng it as saw-ginned American. 
ilTw gins^re brought into India as early as 183^ In 1S2S 
one of two Whitney saw-gins sent by the Court of Direotors to 
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the Bombay GoTeniniE?nt was forivarJod to Dbarwar for trial. 
Under skilled KoTopena control and care tte saw-ginaat first aeomwl 
to work well. At thh time the only cotton grown was the local cottoa, 
and, after coDeidcmbb oKpcsriencoj Dr, Lush, the superintendent of 
experimcDts, came to the eenclnsJon that the fail urea In working the 
^w-gina were due not to carelessness but to the ftvet that the anw-glu 
ift not suited to tha local cotton* In IS%S Dr, Lush condemned 
the Amurican Wluttiey glna ^lucli time had been lost by asssnniing 
that, because the machine did well in Ainerica^ it mu^t da well in 
India; a gin was wanted to dq lor India what the Whitney gtn had 
done for Anjerica. On this the Court of Directors offered a £100 
(Ra, lOOO) prise for the gin best suited to clean Indian cottan* 
No satisfactory results followed this offer* Tlie introduction of 
American ae^ cotton in 1842 gave a fresh importance to saw- 
gins* The local foot-roller could not separate the New OrleanH 
seed from the fibre, Mr, Bhnw, tho Collector of Dhiirwdr, wna satisfied 
that Amencanootton would never be popular uotil a siniple |>ortable 
gin was m trod need* lu 1844^ with some diflicultyp five ^w-gms were 
procured which cleaned HOO to 850 pounds of seed cotton a day. Still 
the annoyance ol carrying their cotton long lUst&ncos to a gin-hoiise 
prcTontod many from growing ATucricau cotton. On Mr, iShuw'^a 
npplication Governmeut allowi^d small gin liousos to be starte<l in 
different places; and on the request of Mr, Mercer the American 
planter, twenty-four chayMfi or ginuing-whoels wore hronght frojii 
Broach. In the same year a proposal waa made to make saw-gins 
in DhArwfir with matcriiils to bo supplied by tho Qonrt ot Directors. 
This was the origin of th$ cetton factory which wa.s estalilishod at 
Kiisvugnl. Accordingly, in 1845, nn indent was sent for lOUO saws, 
ISOOgraterSj and 1U25 amcr washers. In 1845 twelve saw-gins wern 
at workj of which seven were in the hands of private pennons and five 
wort? in tho hands of Government The detnand was still in excess of 
the supply; if twenty more Ea.w-gius were nvuibblo all would be busy. 
In Juno 18-15 T, W, Channing, one of tho American planters of 
KusvugaL, expressed the opinion that If a saw-gin could bo made 
cheap enough for tho ordinary landholder it would come into 
general use. In tho same letter ho obtained leave to make two 
twenty-fivo Raw-gins at an esinnatHod cost of £19 Ifjs, (Ra, IDS). 
The uetnaL cost proved as low as £14 I k. (Rs- 147), a notable 
saving from £-35 {Rs. S5U) the ruling price of an American gin 
of the Bamo capacity. In October IS-MJ, Captain^ afterwards Sir tb, 
Wingate, then supcTinteddeut of the revenue Rcrvey, had a trial 
Vketween the new gin and an American gin of the same capacity* and 
found that the new gin beat the American by twenty-five per cent, 
Mr. irerccT wrote to Governmont that as the demand for gins would 
increase with the spread of American cotton ho would require tho 
help of a good European mechanic to make and repair gins. Instead 
of sending a mechanic tho Court of Directora Sfsnt oOO aaws m the 
other parts of tho gins could bo made in ludm. In 1340 JRr. 
Channing recommended that Sheffield eawa should alone bo used 
as they lasted much longer than American saws. At this time 
local cotton ag well as American was saw-ginned. Mr. Channing 
calculated that Iho cost of rolbginning 500 pounds of local seed 
cotton waa2a, (Re* 1), while a gocwl twenty MW^gin would gin 840 
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poDsd3 in & da; at a cost of 2^. (Bs, 1}) iucltidiDg^ oil and repairs 
tti belta, M t1ia§a mtds after pATicig all tepatrtag charges the 
opmer nouH ifiTe £9 J#, 93^) each acaaoDj thesa^^-gia 

would p^y for itfloU in two sea3on5> and woaM remain in good order 
[f proper cane mis taken of it. He noticed that the ootton-growera 
of Hnigar m Bank^pnr hsd clubbed together to buy a saw-gin. 
Mr+ Sbawj who had returned to Bhirwdr as Gollectorj wrote to 
the fte^enoe Cbmmissianert recouini ending that tho Rina in tha 
district should be traTjaferred to prirata owners and that one 
hundred mom gins sbould be made. He had applications from Gadag 
dealers to buy twelve of the Government gioa at £17 (Hs. 170) 
n gin* Government approved^ and in 1847 the Court of Diroctora 
made amiogemeat far sending 5000 Sheffield aaws. At this time m 
Bengal a £o0 (Rs. 500) priae was awarded to a Mr. Mathar^'fl gin. This 
mnoHne was tried in lih^rwdr^ but, though it coat as much as £19 
0jr. (Re. 193)^ it was found not nearly so effective as Mr. Froat^s 
Dbdrwdr factory gin which cost £l lOs^ (Rs- 15). In September 
1847 the Court o£ Directora wrote to the ^mbay Government^ thaty 
in consequonco of the Manchester spinners* and weavers* approval 
of the saw-ginned Dbirwdr cotton, they were eendiug saws enough 
to make 200 saw-gitis of twenty-Eve saws each* la 1848^ the Court 
of Directors sent 3-600 saws to Dhur-wdr* and all the machinery of 
the cotton factory was rainoved from Kuavugal to Dhfirw4r- In 
1849 twenty-nine saw-gias belonged to Government, five belonged to 
private persons, and nbont thirty were being made at the Goverument 
factory. By the end of 1849 many of tho Goveraineat gins 
had been paused to private persons, siityvtwo gins wero worked by 
private persons, and only eight by Government By this time many 
of the early gins had becom e nsoless, and they wore being rapidly 
replaced by new gins made at I be Dhdrwdr factory. It was believed 
that what the DhiIrwAr cotton dealers wanted was an efFoctivOj small, 
and cheap gin, and both in England and in India efforts were made 
to oonatmet aucb a machine. On the model of a largo gin made 
by Mr. Frost the engineer of the DhirwAr factory^ which had been 
lent to the Manchester Conmiorgial Association by the East India 
Company^ a small nmehino was made which is known as the 
Manchosber cottage gin. Several of these cotta^ gine of different 
designs were Hnbjec^d to a pubiie trial, at which the East India 
Compimy was represonted by Dr, Forbea RoylCi The Court of 
Directors ordered 200 gins of the pattani that Dr- Forbes Royle 
had approved, and a small conaigument of them arrived in Bombay 
in 1849, Seven of those were seat to Dhdrwdr. They were not very 
successful when worked in villngea, and Mr* Frogt improved on the 
plan by making a cumber of seven Baw-;ptis, which he sold at £4 
(Rs* db*) a giiL At this time thq factory issued gins d^ch of seven to 
twenty-five saws worth £4 to £32 10s. (Ea*40-225), Complaints 
in Bugland that cotton was being cut by the saw^pn mised a 
disacugsion as to the rate at which a saw-gin should bo driveiL Mr. 
Channiti gi one of the plautei? who bad oousiderablo experienca in 
the Bombay KatmKakj^ hold that a gin driven at 180 to 190 s^dy 
revolutions the minute, would sepanite the fibre from the seed with as- 
lit tlo injury as if it had been done carefully by hand, bat that if the 
speed wore either Lucreased or leasetied, the cotton would be injured 
1 PS-47 
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na its steady roll would ba distnrbedi- Sbortlj before thjSj an 
Eg)'ptiaii cotton gitmlug wheel or ^harka bad been ficnt by 
GoTerDment to Dbdrwdr j it wna set up at the Dli^rwdr faclorj', and 
tried by Messrs* Bloimfc and Frost of tbo cotton departmont# 
Both these offit-ers reported that the Egyptian wheel did oot possess 
a single adrantago over the Indian wheel gin fmd was inferior to it 
in eoveral respects, the cost was eight times as greats it wanted 
strong trained man to work whilo the native wheel was worked 
by a woiriEmi and it was ii^Ecd while the native wheel was movable^ 
With fkll these disadvant-ages the Egyptian wheel did not turn out 
more work tlmn the Dharwdr wheel. In 1350 the total sale of gins 
from the Dh6rwar factory had reached 144 of which thirty-six 
bad been bought for the neighbcniring dLBtricts- In L852-53p 
134 saw-gins were at work, and by the end of 1854 the nnmbor had 
risen to 298- In 1854 Mr, Brice, of Messrs* Brice and Company, 
proposed to take over the Dhins^^r factory. In 1855 Mr. Frost 
reaigriod, and in May of the same year Dr* Forbes the civil surgeon 
of Dh5rwdr for a time took eharge of the factory. Many farmers 
nod dealers complained to the now euporintendent tlmt they liod 
been gupplied with bad gins and bad no means of repairing 
them. Dr. Porbe« considered these complaints well founded* 
On his recommendation Government detorminad to withdraw all 
defective maebinery and replace it with good saw-gins^ on terms 
more favonmblo to the landholdeni and dealers^ Much damage had 
been done to the gins by carelesa handling. The gins had been taken 
from placn to place by laboorers who were entirely paid by the 
amount of cotton they tamed out, and the labourers were not long In 
Finding that a gin whoso parts were loose and whose aaws wore worn 
passed more cotton than a gin in good repair. The existing giiLs wore 
too delicate for the rough handling they had received. Dr. Forbes 
tried to in vent a simplolostingand strong machine. Even bia gina were 
not strong enough^ but some made in England ia iron fnnuea 
answered better. In 1855-56 fifty gins were issued from the 
GovernniGnt factoryj some of which were sont to take the place of 
the condemned gins. Mr. Brice aUo bought somecotton gins from 
the Government factory and again made an offer to take up the whole 
cstablisbniont; but Government preferred to keep the factory 
in their own huuda. It was determined that Dr. Forbea should 
continue to manage the experiments, which now consisted almost 
solely of providing and repairing machinery. In 1356-57, 123 
saw-gins were issued from the Goyernment factory. By this time 
Messrs. Brice and Company had started ootion agencies at Baukdpur^ 
Gadag, Narigab Navalgund, RdDebennur, and Ron, where they had 
employed a large number of people in foot-trolling, as their giu 
hotisea %vere not ready. This season Dr. Forbes tried his new ten 
saw-gins and found them wort steadily without damaging the staple^ 
He also mode twenty-six wheels or tharkds for giDuiug local coLteu^ 
hot they required, too much skiU end care and never came into iiae* 
Dr. Porbea wished to engage twenty-five beye chosen from the famibes 
of village earponters and blacksmiths aud train them to be skilled 
tfvorkmen* Many of the village workmen did not know the use of 
a acrew-nail or a bolt and alwajfl injured and often mined agin 
when they tried to repair it. Govemuiciit held that so long aa 
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gitien cre issoed, of’ft hicb seventeen were sent to replace coadenmed 
gins. This replacing of old gins by new gins was manned 
without loss to Goverarnentp m it was found that the pn^ 
charged for tho new gins covered all expanses. By this time giua 
were ticattored all over the dktrirt, and it was found very difficult 
to repair gins fifty to ninety miles from the factory. If a gin was 
damaged it coold bo repaired only at the factory, and the owner had 
to move his gin to the factory at a great coat of money and time. 
At Dr. Forbes" suggealion a branch factory for lepeinng gins 
eatablbbed at Karajgi a sub-diViHional town about fifty miles sontb- 
past of Dharwar, nnder Mr. Courpalnls. who bad ^en imaed 
us an apprentieo by Messrs, Bbnnt and Frost, 
then employed ninety hands at a laonthly cost of £120 (Rs. l*-U0), 
and it had becomo a school for carpenters, smiths, wood and metal 
tnrneni, and general outfitters. At ibo end of 1859 ibo ™«ibay 
Government aent Dr. Forbes to England, with tho models ho had 
I repaired to arrange for the oonatmction of 600 cast-iron giniv 
^n Ido9"60j fifty-six new gins wpro issuod from the factory j and 
about 600 were at work, of which ono-haif wore improved gins 
and tho other half required constant repairs. Dr. Forbes own gina 
had been at work for a long time and required frequent mai^tion. 
The owners went on working a gin after somotbiog bad ^one 
vrrong until oitber the gin was broken or the cotton mined. The 
system of paying tbe Iftbourers by the onttorn, irrespective ol 
nimlitv, was more general than ever. The labourers bad to turn out 
li certain weight of cotton for a day's w^ork, and, aa as tins wus 
performed^ the day's labour was over and they were free to work for 
other employers. The giuuers had oome to know t^t by removing 
screws and loosening bolte they could let seod and dwt run through 
and thus incTeaso the weight of cotton * In coosequence oE the injury 
that was being dono to the good uamo of Dh^rwdr-American^ton, 
Dr. Forbe® persimded the people of Karajgi and Gndag bo snbscritw 
12^ (Rs 6) a gin and ha undoftook with the proceeds to keep their 
MS in repair. In i860 Dr. Forbes showed a machine for ginning 
local cotton to a committee of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce- 
It was made on tbe principles of the Gujarat wheel gin or ch(irka„ 
worked by a bof, ufld ginned 430 ponoda of cotton 


E, 


was 


in twelra hours. At the BamO time Dr, Forbefl produs^ a largo 
niaebiao wbiob was called tbe power-gin wheel or fAarjto. It was 
worked by two mon and a boy who fed it with cotton, and 
it ginned HKW pounds of seed cotton in a day Jieither of 
machines came into nse as Dr. Forbes thonght the mnohioery too 
delicate to stand tho rongh work to which ^ey wonld be exposed. 
In 186(K31, forty-two gins wore issued, laiaingtho total issue ot giua 
from the Dharwfir factory to SSi. Some enterprising workmen 
who had been tn^ned in the factory had to make and sell 
and. bv the end of 1862, the onmber of gins at work in tho 




ms. 


aistrict had risen to 1060. Tho issue of the pnvate gms was a 
inisfako as they wore so ill-mado that they did more h^m to theMttou 
than the gins fonnorly condemned by Dr. Forbes. In gins 

tiliil hi 1S6I X81 giiisi were mmd frem the fuetery. At the fuctory 
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the highest ptice charged for the largest gin wD^LAd (Rs, 400 ); but 
the denmnd waa so great and money was so plentiful that after 
leaving the factory many gins were titight for £80 [Ba. 800) and 
aomo for aa mneh as £100 or £120 (Bs, lOOO - Rs, 1200). The demand 
was so great that many useless gioe were sold by private workmeti. 

In 1865j in suceeasion to Major Hnssard^ Mr. W, Walton waa 
tranaferred from the forest department to the charge of the 
factoiy. The sale of saw-gioa for the year was 110. Mr. Walton 
fonnd the Kamjgi and Gadag branches in a bad stato^ The 
committees were largely seen sed of managing them rather m the 
interests of themselves and their friends t^n in those of the general 
body of subscribers. Many of the worknien bad left the factories 
and goue to work on buildings that were being raided by cotton 
growetB and cotton dealera who had grown rich during the American 
war^ The travelliag workmen did not repair the gins^ but took 
to other work; and when called on to produce certificates produced 
{also certificates. It was imposaiblo to punish them as rilla^ 
oiHcers and other inflitiential persons were implicated^ and thry could 
not be dismissed as there were no other workmen to take their place. 
In 1865-66 twenty-nine gins were issued* Like Dr^ Forbes Mr. 
WaUon when on tour hold meetings of gin-owners and proposed to 
them to build two more branches one at Eank^pnr and one at 
Ihinebeunnr^ both important cotton trading towns. In 1868-69 a 
repairing blanch was started at Hubli^ where up to this time a clever 
workman bad worked a shop at which he repaired gins. In this 
season 200 gins were repaired. In March 1868 the two now 
repairing factories began to work. The demand for the uao of the 
factories was greater thou could be met, not only on account of the 
limited number of skilled workmenj bat also on account o£ deficient 
fands. The glu-ownera refused to Eubscribe a safiicient sum for 
adequate supervisionp and Govemmont were unwilling to bear tho 
espvQse. During this season a cattle-pow'er machine designed to drive 
one to four saw-gina oE eighteen saws eachr was issued from the 
DhdrwAr factory to an influential farmer at IlaliyM six miloa from 
H ubli. The m sch i ne was driven by th ree pairs of bull ocks ^ wor ki ng two 
gins of eighteen saws each* It was the result of many ycars^ study 
on the part of Dr. Forbes and other siiperintendents of the factory 
and was constructed in England. In the 1866*69 Broach exhibition^ 
this machine and a treadle or charlut were shown* Both tbesa 
machines were highly spoken ofj but never came into goneml usa in 
Dhdrw&r, In 1870-71 during Mr. Walton*s absence in England 
the factory was entrasted to Mr* E. Jones. Mr. Jones devoid his 
time to the construction of a nnw rolling gin and the regular work 
i>E the central and bmnch fiaciories fell into disorder* He won 
succeedod by Mr* LivingstoDj who had experience of ootton-ginaing 
factories In GajartItF In 1871-72 Governmont appointed a committee 
to consider whether they could withdraw from all connection with the 
Dharw^Ir factory. While these inquiries were being inade Mesare. 
W. Nicol & Co*j, of Bombnyp engaged to maintain the gin repairing 
establishments at Bankapur> Gad^^ Hublip Karajgij Navalgnnd^ 
Ranobennurj and Bonp doing away with snbacriptiqna and oharging 
for repaii^ Government declined this offer and asked tho Bevenuo 
Commissioner to suggest how the factories could be best di$poscd 
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of Mr Havelock the Commlsaioner was unwilling that the Eactoriea 

should bo closfld. He thought thoin an oicelleut school for training 
workmen. Mr. Rnbertwn the CoUector thoaght that Government was 
Mmost bound to provide menus for repairing ^ns, Iho gms bad 
been bouffbt and the growth of American cotton had spread to agrt^t 
extent on the nnderehmding that Goverainent would enable tbo 
people to keep the gins in order. After inquiry Gcre^iOnt .^ 
to continue the central factory provided the cost did not esceed £1000 
{Rh. lOjOOO) a year; aU braacli factories which did not pay were to 

ijo closed. 

Id 1872 Mr Bowden was iient by the Secretary of State 
to conduct eiperiments to decide which was the best inachine tor 
mnning freshiy picked Dharwdr-American cotton. The makert 
of roller gins in England were in favour of roller gina and 
Dr. ForbM was in fnvonr of saw-gins. Trials were made at 
DhdrwAr both with hand and with cattle power. Th^e trials 
established one point that the oaly mnohino that succ^afully and 
economically ginned DhArw^-American cotton was the 
Mr Jones started a small steam-ginning factory with ten of ^ 
roller gins at Navalgund. The factoiy did little work and Mr. 
Jones shortly afterwards sold the machinery to the KarwAr 
Company a cotton trading joint stock association. Moasra. Robertson 
and Brothers worked ten roller gins also by steam m 
was supposed that mnebine-ginned local cotton would fetch a 
sufficiently higher price than foo^rolled loc^ . 
enponses of the machinery ; but it was found that gi^ foot-rollod 
loc^ cotton fetched higher prices than machm^gmned 1“^ 

In 1673, on tho suggestion of the Collector Air. E. 

school of industry for training boys in carpenter's smith s and titwa 

work was eatablishedia conufiction with the fMtory. la May l8ro t^ 

central factory was closed as a flepnrato matitutioii and incorporated 

with the school of indaHtry and in Septemlwr 18S3 the Achool wm 

closed on account of its expense. In 1873-74 Mr- Jones 

stemn ginning factory to die KarwAr Comply who remov^ it to 

Hubli. The Klirwsr Company tried to work the gins v^th local 

cotton, but failed, the manager thought from tho want of European 

sapervisiod. With the object of sopplying the l^ed workman of 

DkArwir with materials required for repairing 

was held at the HbarwAr factory on the oth of June 187+. No buyers 

attended. In 1874 the KArwAr Company started a steam-mnnmg 

factory at Hnbli, bat in the same year gave up the idea of 

local cotton with steam gins. In 1877 the KorwAr ^mpany start^ 

another steam-ginning f^tory at Ga^g. The Hubh stei™ 

was worked by a ten-horse power engine with ten gins of forty^ws 

each, and the Gadag steam factory waa worked ^7 “ 

power engine with twenly gins of forty sawa^b. Sin<M IS»1 

i^en the KArwAr Company failed, the steam factories by 

the KArwAr Company at HnbU and Ga^g have ^ "7 

Messrs. Framji and Company. In 1882 the whole of tl^ 

Bins in these steam feetoriea were 

Siler Pbtta' Macarthy gins, eight being at Hubh ^d oighlren at 
Gadag With these new gins the steam faotones at proficnt tj 884) 
Hn li^al or Kumta cotton. At present (188*) the branch factones 
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arg aupported eotirely by iho 8ubacriptbn.s paid by gin-owners, the 
receipts for work done and the balance of the former CottoD Frauds 
Funds. 

Tbo first attempt to pres^ cottou was made about 1836 when the 
Bombay GoYemment established screw presses at DhilrwArj Gndag, 
and Navalguud* In 1848 U r. Blount on# of th# American planters 
renowod the attempt to start a notton press j but liis attempt eJeo 
aeeni^ to have fail ed. In L855 Messrs. Briee and Com panj bough t 
some prossos from the Govemmeut factoiy atid worked thorn in th# 
district. This attempt like tho two previoos ones proved a failnro. 
The cause of these repeated failure# was the want of confidence in 
the ginnero and dealers. So long as the cotton was in a loose 
bundle it was easy for the eiporter or the exportor'a agent to open 
aud test a bundlo hut with pressed bales there was uo security. 
Even in ISd-t-Gh no sort of pressing was in general use tuL 
Mr* Walton mad# a vigoroua eSurt to introduoc lialf-prosstng. 
In 1873-74 Messrs. P, Cnrystal and Co* started the first full-press 
in the district at Oadag, The press W'as worked by a steam engine 
and during that season prees^ and packed 3400 halos chielly of 
American cottom In th# same year the Karw^r Company started a 
steam press at Hubli. Sine# 1876-77 four steam full-prcsiie# hav^e 
beou at work, t^vo at Gadag and two at Mubli. At present (1884) 
four bteam presses are at WDrkj two at Hnbli and two at Gadag, and 
two hnnd or half pressesi one at Huhli and one at Qadag. Of these 
tbo two steam presses at UubU and one of the two at Gadag* each of 
twenty horse power, ara owned by Messrs. Framji and Company and 
the other steam press at Gadag of twenty-five hors# powei'i is owned 
by tb# West Patent Press Company* The two hantf presses belong 
to Miisars. Jtobortson Broth#™ and Company. Besides tho engineer^ 
engine-driver, fireman,, fitter, and blacksmithj a steam pruBS, when 
at work employs about sixteen men and sixteen w^omen labourers, 
mostly Mardthis and Mnsalm^us. ^len are paid to bd. (3 - 4 oj,) 
a day and women 3d* (3 os.)* April and May are the busiest months 
for pressing. During the three yeare ending 1883, of the tbreo 
presses owned by Messrs. Fraiuji and Company tho Gadag factory 
pressed about 30011 bales and the two Hubli presses about 1000 bales 
a joar, almost all of local or Kumta cotton. Th# other Gadag press 
owned by th# West Patent Press Company did no work during the 
four years ending ]888|m Id34it pressed Gome Bow-ginned Bhdrwhr. 
Tho Li I-pressed bales chiefly go by KdrwAr to Bombay. 

In a Hindu houBO there is next to no sewing. Almost all clothes 
are worn ns they come from the loom, go that when there is no field 
work, after their house work iaovorj the women have a good deni of 
Bpa^ tiraa As a class the women ar# hardworking and spend all 
thoir spare time in fipinning. Most women apin five hours a day, 
and others whoso house work is fight, spin still longer. For hand 
spinning local or Kumta cotton is alone need* Cotton to be used 
for local spinning is cleaned with veiy much greater car# than cotton 
to be i^ked for export-. In ginning for home spinning almost no 
seed dirt or Imt U left. This clean cotton is given to Pin j^ris who 
thoroughly looson and divide it^ and make it into little rolls or 
of thu aizo of the finger. These kanjix aro spun by tho spinning 
wheel called nulumli which coata about 8d. (Rs. ). The thre^ 
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thus aptiD la rolled into small oblong reels op kutdif by tba aid o£ Chap^ VL 
the same apinnitig wheel. The yarn of these reds is then spread on Crafts, 
a wooden frame or hastnari winch is fitted with pegs and coats If. a,is*jjre. 
fid. (12 flj*.). The threads when thos arranged are called ptdw or 
hanks of yarna. These jmiwr are broaght to market and sold to 
woavorSj earpet'-makcra, and TOpe-spinnera. In feeptember ISS3 
a begum log was made of spinning cotton by steam power at HnblL 
In September 1881 a spinning mill called the ^nthorn Mardtba 
Spinning and Weaving I/ompany Limited was registered in Bombay. 

It is a company with limited liability and has a capital of £60,WO 
(Rs.fi,00,000) divided into 2400 shares of £25 (Rs. 250) each. The 
managers and secretaries of this company are ilessrs. P. Chryslal 
and Company of Bombay and Hubli. On the lat of ^pteinber 1882 
the foundation stone was laid at Hnbli, and in spite of the gi^t 
difficulty of carrying the heavy machinciy from Kirwar to Hnbli by 
the Arbail pass, a one-storeyed building covering 4000 square yards 
and capable of holding 10,000 spindles, beaidea the engine and 
boiler house, was finished and machinery fitted by the Snd of 
September 1883 when work was begnn. The machinery is made 
by Messrs, Platt Brothers and Company Limited, Oldhiim. It is 
worked by a componnd engine of 400 horse power, driving a fly¬ 
wheel twenty-four feet in diameuv and making fifty rovolntlons a 
minute. In March 1884 4700 spindles were at work yielding a daily 
outturn of about 1300 pounds of yarn. Local or Knmta oottoa w^ 
found hotter anited for spinning than saw-giimed Amoncan. In 
Mai'ch 1884, besides spinners jobbers and fitters, tho betory employ¬ 
ed 2oll bonds; tho men were paid fid. to Is. (4-8 ttf.) a ^y, the 
women 4 Jd. (3 ns.), and the children 3(1. to 44(1. (2-3 as.) . ^o only 
Kuropcans on the stoB nre the manager and the engineer. The jm- 
tory promises well. Cotton grows abundantly at the dewr a^ tbo 
yarn Las a large demand in the neighbonring towns of Bel^um, 

Hubli, Cfldag, Rdnebonnnr, and other weaving centrea Up to 
Mareh 1884, cf the 2400 nominal shares. 1210 equal to a capital of 
.£30,250 (Ba. 3,02,500) have been taken, 306 in the district, 1 10 in 
Kngland, and 704 in Bombay and i ts neighbourhood. 

Chiefly in the towns of Aimigeri, BcHgeri. Dambtd, Gadag^Betigeri^, She axd Canos 
Garag, Hubli, liiikundi, Niidgund, and Navalgnnd, both cloth of gold tiooM. 

and ftilver and plain or silk-bordered cotton cloth are woven by a largo 
number of Idogayat, Hatkrtr or Devong, PatvegSr, Sfili, and Momin 
Musolman weavers. Of about 2400 cotton and silk weavers, alwnfc 12o0 
are Mn8almdns,500 Patvogdf6,30Oltevaiig8, 200 Shlis, loO LiogdyaAs, 
and twenty-five Native Christians. Thcmatorials used m weaving this 
ailk-cotton cloth arc chiefly thread, silk, and gold or silver lace Up 
to about 1872 thread spun locally by women of the labounng and 
cultivating classes, especially by Holern or IDiir women whieh was 
the finest and best, waa largely used by the weavers: Part of this 
home-spUD yarn was used nncoloured in weaving waistclotns mo, 
other warse kangri cloths; part was coloured and used in making 
women’s robes or sod*, bodices or kubmt, and beai^arv® or remn*. 

The dvers of cloth and yarn are LingAyate, ^ Am dev Sbimpis, and 
MtisalmAns, and the chief colonra dyed arc black, bine, pink, Karlet, 
and yellow. Since 1872 Bombay machine-span yam, which iS 
better finer and cheaper, has to a great extent driven the home-spun 
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yarn out of tho market. Cloth-dealefs and nek moneylendm bnng 

So msebine^spun yam fn>m BomJ^y by Kamta and The 

maekiiio-apnn yam ia chiefly n«d in ^ving ,'"“f ““ X 

w^en’B Jobei bodioeclotlla, and he^ecarr® Almost f 

valued at more than 10#. (iU.5) am made of 

tbread. Aa the haad*inade yarn aelU dearer than the rooctno-spun 

yam and also requires more labour in weaving, the coat 

cloth oat of haiid*iiaade yam is about twenty-fire P^. 

than of weaving cloth out of macbioe-span yam. Tbongh 

end coarser than machine-apan yam, the home-spun yam is 

stronger and much more able to stand l^rd vforfc. Of the yarn 

in local weaving about one-third is still home-spun- The ome-spo 

yam is chiefly tiBcd in weaving coarse waistcloths 

rebos, coame longoloth called danffri yol or and ca^U, 

floorcloths or jdjaiM, and tent or booth-clotlm 

ndb (M.l. Of the other raw matenala the coloured silk and the gold 
ind ilverlaoe come from Bombay, and the nncolonred silk partly 
from Bombay and partly from Maisnr. The weavers are jwtly capi¬ 
talists and partly labonrors employed by the capitalists eit^r by the 
day or by the piece. Handloom weaving is bnakest daring the 
marriage and £iiii>holdmg months, esp^ially from Jannary to x\Ia^ 
The women of weavers who have capital help the men, and the 
women of labouring weavers work for hire, m arrangmg and 
siring the warp and in fllling the shuttles. A Cotton weaver on an 
average eama not less than 4id. to fld. (51-4 a#.) a day. Tho 
clothes woven in tho DhdrwAr looms are dAofor# or mens 
waistcloths about five yards long and one yard broad- They vaiy m 
price from U. 3d. to I*. 6d. (10-12 a^.) when made of conme Tillam 
yam, and from 2#. to 11 (Rs. I -TO) when made of BnO machinc-m^e 
twist with silk borders and costly colours, Pnnju or boys wais^ 
cloths, about 14 to two yard# long and three-quartom to one yard 
broody arc g^aerally made of warsfl! yfim and Tury m pn^ 

from 4id- to 9(1. (3-6 «#.). Snd« or women^s robes, abont 74 ya^ 
loiig and ono yaTil brofldj varj in price from to Ss. (Ka. 11-4) when 
made of ooarBte Tilliige yanij and fpom &?. to £2 10^. (Rs. 4 -261 ^^ben 
m ad e of English or Bombay mill yarn with silk borders. Kfroi# or 
girls* robes, about 34 yards long and two to 24 feet brond, 

vary in price from 1#. 3dL to 2#. aJ. (Rs, i-l*) when maile of 
vill^yarn, and from 3#. to 16#. (Rs. 14-8) when mode of En^ltab 
and Bombay mill mndo yam with silk borders, Kttb$ds or bodice- 
cloths about three-quarters of a yard long and half a yard broad, vary 
in price fromSrf. to 44d. (2-3 a#.) when mndeof rillage ctJarae yam, 
and from 6d. to 2#. 9d. (Bs. 4 -1|) when made of English and Bombay 
mill yarn. Both mundor# or turbans, 74 to fifty yards long and sis- 
teen to twenty inches broad, and thella^ or men's sholder cloths 24 
yards long and 14 brood, vary in price from 2#. to £7 10#. (R* 1- 

75), By ftd diTig gold or silver tinsel borders, turbans and shoulder- 
do^ fetch a still higher price, Fo#/a# or hEudkorchieffl, fifteen 
inches to one yard square, vary in price from 2id. to Sti, (14 -6 a*-) 
when made of coarse village yarn, and from 1#, 3d. to 2#. (Ra. J-l) 
when made of English or Bombay m ill yarn. In a few towns, espe¬ 
cially in Hebsnr and in Kerdsur and its neighbourhood, tents or booth 
cloths called pdtt are made. They are first woven in strips of coarse 
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Strang cotton clotb of various Itngtha, and ten to sLateen luohes 
wido, Tbi'sa longtbs are then sewn together, until they form tho 
j 0 <Ui or ^th clothe which or© twelve to thirty feet long and eight to 
twenty* fi vo feet broad, and eometimeR even larger^ They are need as 
carpets, as cloths for sorting gcmo or for canying grain in ciuta from 
the dol^, for rode tonta and booths at fairs 0rjdtm9, and for market 
stalls. They range in price, according to size and quality, from 14s. 
to £*2 (fU. 7'20). Cot ton and silk cloth are sold by the woavera either 
to thel ocalclotb-dealepsorto the people on market days. Cloth is 
bought either direct from the weavers or throngh brokers or daMEr 
who aro paid by the weavers |d, to |d. (i*i *•} on every rupee 
of cloth sold. Most of tbe cloth is used locally. It is also exported 
to North and South iLanara and Belgantn and Sbihdpnr; ^m 
Belgaum and SbAbipur it goes to the coast for sale. Especially 
fmm Gadag-Betigeri il is also sent to Stoldpnr^ Pftudhftrpnrj 
Btudliolr JanikhBndi, Jivth, and S^4Tigli. Between 1862 and 1865, 
when Cotton and grain were both unusually dear, in apiio of 
the good demand Eor clothe weavers suffered. The tall ra 

the price of grniii juid of oottou between 1866 and 1872 helped 
tho w^vore, and since 1872 clieap Bombay yam haa enabled 
them hold ttair own against importw cloth. The weavera Buffered 
grievoiialy in the 1376 fauune. The price of grain ruiued them 
and the sale of doth was at a stand; most of them passed out 
of the famine heavily ladeu with debt* Since 1876 the brisk 
local demand for cloth* the faU m price of Bombay yarn, and 
the local cboapness of pain have so greatly helped the hand-Ioom 
weavers that many of thorn have fi^themsehea [rdm their 
debt aiid are fairly oE The opening of tho new railways will help 
the we^vora by enoapouing Bombay yarn- Bat it will also incF&aao 
the cocupetition of outeido geeda^ and, by raising the local prtco of 
grain, will make liviag dearer to the handdoom weavers and so prevent 
them prodneiug their cloth aa cheaply im before. The opening o£ 
railways will wso probably be followed by the establish me ut of local 
spinning and weaving mills* and* in the ond, even more thao at 
preaenfcy hand-made products will be ousted by steam-made*^ The 


^ Wroifi il4 Kiafih gmter boJtiow coinpared with lU v^aa thfl road-cartii^ of 
Tarn i» copier Ih&n tbp rpad-caxiiiipp of cJotlL In ipito oi thw 
in rich cotton and grain ^ffowfog trata li£o tho Bonatey 

diitsiacpn nupatwiP from r£wi.yi nad from boaU. doth woven locally from tmporuU 
Tam hna ot Into vw* held ita own with im|Kirt«d oloth- ^wnyt, thflg™t Ch^P’ 
iuani of theenrragoor bolky aiiide*, ihoflld reinnro or ihotild grontlj 1^ Jh* 
dii^ruitikj» which long road cairiw inAicta oa unpartod yaRi m oomweing wim 
unportod cloth. Tho obaning d mlwn^ ahoald ™ import “ 

tJun ty of ckjtfi; hnn<UooEii wMTing ifeonld ih«oforo iimrcm m DWrw^r 

ftjtor thi* raOwoya «» opoDfid. But jad^o^y thdr nffMt m 

of foatcring local hnnitlodin wearing, rnSwny* will rtddc# ^ defitroy tho ladiut^. 

Obb of »ho IWMOHI. wbj, »irpit* oftbe from 

Tim. Tftilwaya nriotnir jiawloom weaving ieoinn to bo t^ mnrlt.M incnfK W 

th« price of gnioi and therefore in the eoatoIlijiiiB. ^icb lij 

rntli»^ef Sv innrbet* forbnlky load field prodnoo.. -tin eMt of feedmgliji /imwIt 
ri*»wg»illy. thnt, in rplta of tha gun In tlie reletawly srwUr ohonpemnf^ 
inmortc" vern, tiishnBdloom wemver {nila to tnuntnio htB CooipeWtno ^th 
eloth^ekn no loagw li»e on the mersio of profit which need to bo Moagh for 
hie •eppot*' The iSb in the price oflooil grj^ wbicb they euwa by opeDing 
^ SSrketa to local field pro£« eeeoi* the ohief why tw wmyi work 

tooalindiiitrioi. At thriwe ticl^ » rrf the p^ an ^ 

mw«M not cmfismro. tbe giin fwm the Hae of paai pttcee la probaMy greater tbui 
the IMW fiom »hr d tony of locil indmtrirt. 
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sQk wearers saSsted specially screrely diiring the 1876 famiao a- 
there was a great scarcity of silk as weUas of gram. 

Bcsidea by the pnsonera in DMrwfir jail wtton carpets are wovto 
bv fibrteen ^Itisalciaii fctBvUea, of whom eight lire at Naralgo^, 
seven at Hubli, and one at Dharwfir. Of the law ma^iala weed 
tho i»a«« or thick band-span yarn is bought locally. 
of tL carpet-weaving families twist a “J® 

irtmng S long warp threads, either by band or by the sim^e 
spinning and twisting wheel. They then or«np> 
twisted threads till they are about one hundred fret long,and »ll them 
round a roller which is died in the loom, borne of the y aro is dy^ 
red, black, bine, green, and yellow, and occasio^ly giww and yelbw 
yarn is brought from Bombay and used untwisted for the wool 
canwt weaver^a women fill a large nural^ of ahuttlre with 
blS yam and roll the other Mloured yams 
bundles. Two carpet looms are in nse. One is fired wpnglU from 
the roof of tho houM to a pit, about three feet below ground; the 
other is laid level with the ground from end to ondof tho wrevingroom. 
In the upright loom a carpet of any length and of any biWth can 
be woven. Any number of weavers, according to tho breadth of 
the carpel, can Bit in a row on each side of the loom, face to f^, 
separated by the upright warp. No weaving or Imm 
across tte web and no warp tbrcadfl are passed between the ^ 0 

the comb as in cloth weaving. When carpote of six feet bro^ Or less 
are to be woven they are woven within doors. If a carpet is nmo 
to twenty feet broad, the loom ia Mt npnghtin an open smeo 
under a tree j a trench ia dag abont three feet deep and thrre feet 
broad, and as many fret long as the carpel la to be brt^. Tho top 
of the loom la tied to a strong branch of the tree and the bottom 
13 fixed in the trench. Several weavera both men and women ait m 
a TOW on each side of the warp, face to face, with their fret lu tija 
trench. The woof ia passed from end to end of the warp not m 
ehuttlea, but by the wen vein' ban da who sit m a row on enen 
side of the warp. By moans of a rough mechanism fixed in 
the trench and worked by the weaver’s feet, each time the woof 
threads are crossed between the warp threads, altormto warp 
threads are moved forwards and backwards. Instead of the comb 
frame used in the ordinary loom to drive tho woof fibre home, each 
weaver on either aide of the vertical carpel warp thread* holds an 
iron instrument one end of which ha* blunt aaw-hko treth and 
with the teeth drives the woof threads into their pkre. T^ho « 
tho Lnatrument, which serve the purpose of the oomb teeth, hi tbo 
woof between alternate warp threads. When flowers or other 
figures are to be woven, each weaver posses the bnuiUes of the 
woof threads of different colours, between the required number ot 
warp thread*, instead of from one end to the othor of the carpet and 
weaves the Tequired flower or figure. When two or three of the 
carpet are woven the completed part i* rolled round a roUer in the 
trench, and the roller with the warp at tha top of the loom is loosened 
a little, and a fresh portion of the warp drawn down and woven. 
This process is repeated until the required leng^ of carpet 
is finished. The carpet is then cut from tho loom and tho weavere 
begin a new carpet out of the remaining warp threads in 
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tbe loom. A cnrpat thirly-two feet long by ten broad costs 

£12 to 115 (Ra. 120-1501, acconJing to tbe mckKeaa of the 

texture and the fineness of the workmanahip. At the level carpet 

loom the man weaves a carpet six or mtch feet long and foiw or 

five broad. The level looo» is almost the same as a cloth 

The weaver does not us© any amall toothed ^trument to driTO 

and fix the woof into the warp threMls ss m the upright loo^ 

He driven home the woof thread with 

Instead of the reeds of the cloth comb the 

comb am formed of a close row of iron plates, which are kept 

in their pleice by a strong heavy wooden ftame. The weaver also 

nSM the^shnttll filled with red or black nnt™t^ yarn and with 

it passes the woof yam between the warp thraida as if 

to T cloth loom. and. as to doth weaving, drives the woof th^ 

into its place by pulling towards tom the weavmg 

is done when the carpet to be made is cf one or two inch breed ^ 

and black stripes. When flowers or figures are to be ^vea. the 

weaver passes^be woof yam of all coloure by his band 

pnlls thr^avtog comb towards him to fix the woof thread m its 

plac^ in the ^ _ 

The jdjam or floorcloth, an inforior eflrpet, is adorned wiih 
fitrnres of Bowers, horses, and elephants. These figures are printed, 
not woven. Uncoloured common doth woven with thick yam to 
make labonrere’ and husbandmens' coverlcte. jackets, and 
is bought and cut or sewn together to the 
breedtto A piece of strong white cloth ten ^t by five 
about 4s. (Ks. 2). The doth is steeped for a night in a soluti™ of 
ehecp’a dung, it is washed, and for a second night is so^ed in 
dl a?d earth salt or faUer’s earth. The cloth ,a washed three or 
four times, but not so tborooghlj as to remove the wlmla 
od, and is soaked to a strong aolntion 

and dried. The printers have two seta of wooden blocks each 
about four inches square. One block is c^ed mth the 
of the creepers, flowers, boraea, and elephaata, to he printed on 
the cloth, fficse outlines stand beyond the plune of ^ 

that they may touch the doth when printing; wlnle the 
the surface of the block is depresaed, so that it does not touch the 
doth. In the second block the parts correspondmg to the out- 
Btouding lines to the first stamp aredepres^ 

cloth while the parts corresponding to tbe lowered pa^ in the first 
stomp, me raiaXeo as to touch the cloth After the cloth ^ 
been steeped in asototleu ofmyrobalans aud water the printer dips 
the first in a solntion of iron rust and ^ter, and atamps the 

cloth with the outlines of the figures in black. He then dips the s^c^d 
block in a solntion of alum and water, and stomps the same par to of 
tiTUe doth. The doth is then boUod in w^r 
The parts of the cloth which have been stainp^with the 
and wX remain black, those stomped with the alum and water 
tnm red, and the nntonched spaoM left li? t^c second stomp 
become white, when boiling has removed the solution of 
myrobalans. After the cloth is washed in plain water and dned. 
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it is cioady for ssl^^ b^ifig DnmmeDt4.Hl bl^k and whit^ figure 
on A red groaod* To print a cloth t^n feot hy ooata 43. (Bs. 2). 
Another piece of cloth of the oBine nature and siie either dyed in 
indigo or nndjod ib kid below the printed piecOj and the two ate 
«ewa together. The jajctm la t hen read? for use. The tiDdyed under- 
cloth coals 4^. (Ea. 2); if dyed in indigo it coats !«, (B a#.) more. 
Thus a fiporcloth ton feet by five costs I2s. to 13*r. (Rs.d-B|). 
Floorcloths are made to order in Hnhli and Xsrajgi by three or 
four families of Jingars or paintersp, who claim to be Kshatrb. l^rgo 
nnmhera of floorcloths printed in Belgaum and other dia^cts are 
also brought for finle on market dayg. When not stamping floor¬ 
cloths^ the JingoTE or painters make and paint toits, cradles^ and 
other wood work, and draw pictures. Floorcloths Inst only two or 
three years, while good carpeta last twonty-fivo to thirty years. 

Exceffent boys' hats in the shape of Br^liinsn and Msf^tha 
turbans ano made at Hobli by flfteeo families of Jingars and are 
sold at 23. to lOs- (Ra. 1-5) each. In making these bats tamarind 
seeds are aoaked in water. Their upper coloured husk k lemoved 
and the inner pithy parts are groond into a paste and boiled. 
The paste is mbbed on several pieces of cloth spread one over the 
other^ according to the requirsd sis^e and shape of the cap and dried. 
When it is dry the npper part is covered with diEerent coloured 
velvet and sewn together with silk. The hat is then omamonted 
with flowers of real or fhko lace, and the whole is made to look 
like a Bnihiciin ora Mordth a turban^ The inside ia atuEad with 
cotton and lined with printed or silk dotk 

White, black, orjrhite and black striped hknketa are woven by 
shepherds. Of 87,703 shepherfls shown in the ISSl census about 
one-tenth or 8700 are blankat weaverai In the Eanebeunur 
Hub-division in the sotitb-eost Urge blankets, about sixteen feet by 
six are woven; the blankets woven in the rest of the district am 
not larger than nine feet long and four broad for men and 7^ feet 
long and three broad for children. Generally tbo women spin the 
wool into thread, arrange and sko the warp, and fill the shuttles; 
and the weave. In DhArwAr, wool is not sold by the ordinary 
tker weight. Either the ebearing oJ 100 sheep b bonght in 
a lump for aboat £4 (Ra. 40), op the wool is bonght by tho AUti or 
four tfW miUet nKManre wbiob coats about l&». (Ea.8) that bat the 
rate of 14d. the pound. Ooc or fourteen pounds of woo] 

works into fonr blankets, each nine feat long hj fonr feat broad. 
Of these four blaokats two sra black together worth ie». (Rs, 8) and 
two aie white together worth 8*. (Rs. 4), To spin the wmI and 
weave these fonr blankets take a man imd a woman about forty 
days, that is after dedocting lOs. (Rs. 8) as tha cost of one cAi«t of 
wool, tho men and women enm 8e. {Ra, 4) in forty days or 6f 
(Rs. 3) a month. At the rate of three blankets a month for each 
couple the 8700 blanket weavers, daring the eight fwr months, yield 
an esbmated outturn of 104,400 blankets worth £3] ,320(R8,3 13^) 
This outturn it not enongh to meet the local demand. Blanket* 
^ largely impo^ from BeltSri and Mniflur, part of the imports 
being used locally and part being sent to the coast. BlMkei 
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weavers g^uQTsllf sell iLeir pitjduce direct to tlie wearers on market 
days in local market towns- When not sold in the marketsj 
bUnkeis are sold to loca3 blanket denlera who are gonemlly ricli 
shepherds and are Bometirnes Ltng^yat cloth-dealere^ Aa white nnd 
white and black striped blankets fetch is* (Bs» ^!I) each and black 
blankets fetch Bsp (Rs* 4} each, most of the blankets woven ore 
black. 

Golds miths who aiako gold and silver omaTEicnts are fonnd in all 
large towns. The gold and siker is gcnemlij given by customem and 
worked by tbe g^dsmitha into omflinonta at their honiefi. In rare 
cases goldsinitbs are called by rich men to work at their bon ees and 
are paid £l to £1 4jf. (Ra, 10-1^} the month. At Hnbii and Bhirwdr 
two or three clever goldsmiths east gold and silver godsj cet 
precious stones in go1d> and make richly carved and cngr^fl^d gold 
and silver work- Goldsmiths receive no help from the women of 
their families. ^Fhe average e^minge of a golosmith^a family are 
to £20 (Rs. 100-200) a year. As a class they are fairly off- During 
the 1870-77 famine they bcught gold and silver ornaments at low 
prices and made considerable proSts. Like tiilors, goldsmiths are 
proverbially fond of stealing part of the materials given to bo worked. 

Workers in copper and bross^ called K^ncbgdrs if Hindus and 
T^mhatgars if MnaaJmJtnSi are chiefly settled In Hnbii wUcre there 
are about 400 families. The copper and brass are brought in platoa 
or fibects from Bombay. Tho chief cwkiiig and water pots are 
or largo round vessels, i^pdds or small vessels^ j>ajjrhy<Urit 
or mugs, koIgcU or jorsj tdhan^ or plates^ gan^dh or ronnd and short 
bathing tabs^ Jtoddjc or pitchers, jwjwayaj or lamps, dabaris or 
basinsj and pardis dr laigo plates. These vessels vary from about two 
Of three im^es across and as many high to three to live feet acrcaa 
and three to four feet high- Besides ttose copper and brass vessels 
coppersmiths make bellmolal bells and gong plates from AAnnrAi* 
or bell metal a mixture of copper nnd lead or tin. Mpsalmdns and 
LingAyats generally oso white or bellmetal vessels because thero is no 
risk that from want of tinning they should grow poisonous. Besides 
supplying the local demand the Hubli copwrsmitbs send copper and 
brass pots to Belgaum, Baugalnr, nnd BeMri Copper and braes 
amithe are a th riving class. The copper and bre^ aheots are broaghb 
from Bombay through KArwar and Kumta by local dealers of tho 
BogAr, LingAyatj MArwari, and MusalmAn castes. The coppersmiths 
buy them from the copper-dealere paying 7|ff. to lOd. (S-df oa.) a 
pound They sell their wares at Sjd to Ilfd, {5|-7f on.) a pounds 
leaving a pre^t of fd. to Ifd. (i * 1 anr-) the ponnd. During tho 
1876-77 famine coppersmiths bought old copper and brass vessels at 
low prices and have sinoe re-sold them at a profit. There has also 
been a brisk demand for new vessels^ and^ in the low prices of grmn^ 
they have been able to save considerable snma 

Two clasaos, blacksmiths and irOD-amelt ers, li ve by working in iron. 
Almost every town or large village has its blackBraitb, Lob^r (M.)* 
KambAr (K.),who lives by tnaking arrides of iron. Somo of these 
articlsB aro made from lumps of local tron costing about 3d. {2 
and about a pound in weight. The rest are made from sheets and 
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platcft of iron btoiight imm Bombaj and lladnis. Of the local 
iron-smeltora aome account ia given below. The iirod shml^ and 
platea are brought from Bombuy through KdrwAr and Kum^ by 
Boboras and othor Musalrndna. The present (1S84) pnce of iron 
sheets in the DhArwar markets TOriea fpom 12#* to 14#, (Rs*o-0 
the hundredweight. The blackflmithsj some of whom are men of 
capital and others are labonrera, buy tbe iron and make it into 
pickoxeSj spades, and other held tools for which basbandmon pay 
them either in grain or in caab Blacksmiths also make measures 
of capacity,, tirea for wheelsj cocoa^kemel and encumber grates, 
boons for tubs, spoonSj round plates for baking cakes^ lamps^ n^ls, 
loclu, keys, and books. The women and children help the men either 
in blowing the bellows or in beatiog the iron or steel before it is beaten. 
The yearly eamings of a blBeksniith‘'B family average about £10 (Rs. 

100). They anfferod much in tbe 1870 famine from want of work, but 
during tbe last four years cheap iron, a brisk demand for their wares, 
and cheap grain bave enabled them te recover mneb of what they lost* 

Iron is smelted by about thirty Kadivakkalgeri Lingiyata in the 
Tillage of Tegur Ofteen miles north of Dhirwiif* The ore ie dug out 
of the Tegur spur of the Sahy4dris and the charcoal is mode by 
bnruing firewood. The ore is broken small by hand-hammera aiid 
put with some charcoal into an earthen crucible- Each crucible 
measuins about a foot aud a half uoross inaide and two and a 
half feet outside and h five feet high. On one side of the bottom 
of the cmciblfl a hole is made and in the hole a clay pipe is 
fixed. When the furnace below the cmrible is sufBriently heated 
the ore in the cmciblo melts, and the melted iron moa out by 
the pipe at the bottom of the crucible into an earthen basin placed 
to receive it and forms a Iniop of iron. The lump of iron is removed 
twice a day at twelve in the morning and at five in the evening. It 
is heated in another open furnace, laid on an anvil, and beaten by 
four hammermen into bars about a pound in weight and three 
feet long and an inch and a half square. The four iimnmermea 
work together with much regularity and skilL Each crucible yields 
two bars n day I the bar being worth about 3d, (2 a#.) the pound. 
Iron wjis formerly smelted at many places besMes at Tegnr* But 
chiefly from want of fuel the smelting did not pay and the works 
were closed. 

There aro two claasee of tin-workerfl, makers of tin articles and 
tinners of copper and braes vessels. In Dhdrwdr, Hublij and Gadag a 
few Boboma make tin lantcmsp boxes, lamps, glass-caaas, small wator 
pipes, tumblers, and toys. The tin plates and the glass panes coino 
from Bombay. All the tinware used in the distnet is bought at 
Dhjtrrkdr, H ubli,or Gadag. Before tinning thoqi brass and copper 
vessels are heated and pieces of tin and sal ammoniac arc put into 
them. When the tin and sal ammoniac have melted, the vessel 
held fast with a pair of iron pincers and the melted tin m rubbed 
all over it with a bandfnl of cloth. Aa a rule Hindus get their 
ve^ls tinned inside only and MuaaTui^ns both inside and outside* 
Tho cost of tinning varies from 1 Jd* to 1#, (1-8 aa.) according to- 
the size of the vessel* 
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Three classes work in stone^ Josigems who make stone ves^sels 
and Uppars and Vaddars who work as masons and cut grindstones. 
All the stone tus^d in the district is fonnd in local qtiarries. The 
Josigeme hollow out of a block of soft black stone, called pot-stone 
in Madrasj roand cops about five inchea aerof?s and four high^ jugs 
and tubs about two feet across and a foot bigh^ add largo round 
plates abont four feet across aud Gvo inehes high. These vessels 
are roughly smcx>tlted by tbe chisel and sold at l^d. to 6f.(Hs^ -3), 

Ail the sonniess causes no corroding or unwholosomedeas 
these atone ^msels are of great uso in preaerriug pickles and other 
sour iirticles for a yearj^ in cooking sour vegetables, in boiling inilk^ 
and in keeping buttermUk. It is a comniou experience that 
vegetables cooked in stone hare more flaTOUr than vegetables 
cooked in metal. All the stone vessels made are sold in the district. 
Besides working as masons or Btoue-entterBi Uppfirs and Yaddnra 
mako grindstoTies. To make grindstones bard stones are cut into 
two e^iml circular pieces, each two to three feet across and two to 
three mebes thick. Of these twe stones^ which are laid ono over 
the other at the timo of grindings the lower atone has a hole in the 
centre in which a amall wooden peg is fixed as a pivot. The upper 
elono has two hclesi ono a large hole in the contre through whidi the 
stone posses down on the pivot fixed in the lower stone. Thu other 
is a side hoi© in which a wooden about a foot Jong is fixed as a 
turning handle. GrindatOnns are sold at 2a. (Re. 1) the pair, and a 
pair is found iu almost every bouse. They are naod in grinding 
grain mto flour. At the time of grindings some handfuls of grain 
are put into the oentnil hole of the upper stone which is turned 
by dio band with the handle fixed in the aide-hole, ^Except largo 
and heavy stones which require two women^ grindatonea are 
generally worked by one woman. After tw'o or three mouths the 
grindstones are roughened by Vaddar women who strike them 
with a heavy hammer which bos steel nails fixed into its bead. 
The cost of rongbotting a pair of grindfitones is about {J a.). 
Besides a pair of griudstonea each honae has gononiUy a stone 
mortar fixed in the ground cloae to the grindstone. In the stone 
mortar grain is pounded by four feet long wooden pestles whose 
ends itre shod by iron rings. Stone mortars are made by Uppira 
and ore sold at 8*. to 12^. (Ra, 4 - 6). 

In almost all towns and large villages earthen pots, tiles, and 
bricks are made by LingAyat potters. The day in general use 
is a aoft and sticky mud from marshes and from tho bottom of 

E nds. It is clearetl of atones and well worked with the hands and 
it. When properly kneaded the lump® of clay are laid on the centre 
of a heavy wheel which turns horiaontally on a pivot. The potter 
holds a short wand or bamboo cane in his right hand, and putting 
the point of the cone close to one of the spokes of the wheel presses 
it with force till the vfheel turns at a high speed* As the wheel 
turns the potter moulds the ivlurling clay with hia two bands, the 
Bquat lump of mud qnickly rising cut wards and upwards into a 
shapely jsvr. When the voasel is properly formed the wheel is 
stopped^ a wetted string held In the two hands is sharply drawn 
between the bottom of the vessel and the wheeb and the vessel is 
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set in the sun to drv. Whoa nearly dry, it is g^tly tappd with a. 
wooden bet to strea^hen the day, and ia then bak^ la a large 
kUn, Clay pots are sold at 1to 3(f (1 - 2 ns.) each. Tiles and 
earthen pipes are made and baked in the same way as cart an 
pots. A potter's wife end children help him 
The avera^ esrotnga of a family are about pO (Bs. 100} a year. 
Besides Lingiyat potters a few MhArs make tiles and bneka 

Wood-workers, who are found in almost ereiy large Tillage, are 
Jingars or mrpenters, and MnsaltnAos. Besides making the wood- 
woiIe of field ioolsj potfi^ ciudls^, cliairs, b^issp tab!ei&j stoolSp and 
boca^a^ Jingars make wooden figorofi of tigers^ horses^ men, 
and dogSj and ofclueir toyaj colour tbeuHi aod sell them ofl market daya 
and in Mrs. Jiogars and a few Mnsalm^n? in large towns make 
wooden hair-combs^ and a few Hobli Mosalmfins make weaTiEg or 
loom combs. Hair-combs am thin woodeo plates two or three inches 
square. Hair-combs am of two kindSp head-combs which am 
toothed on both edges and beard-combs which are toothed only oo 
one edge. Ivory comba am also brought from Bombay. Tho 
weaYing or loom ccmb^ which is kid acro^ the web and through 
which tho warp threads am passed, ia about five feet long and three 
inches broad. It is made of strong reeds which are bronght from the 
Parrat Miiar hills about 430 miles aenth of DhArwAr in Kamul in 
Madras, andp after being cat, are formed into a close row of reeds like 
the teeth ofa comb which are kept in their pine© by a heavy wooden 
frame. Each time tho shuttle peases the comb is pulled towards 
the weaver so as to drive the thread into its place, A weaving 
comb coats . to 8s. {Rs. 3 --1), Another arti dn made by wood - workers 
is a pair of wooden grinders on the model of grindstones fonr to five 
feet across and a foot end a half thick; they are made of mango or 
other light wood, as tank or other hard timber would crush the grain. 
They are used in unhnsking rice. The grinding faces are carved 
like the teeth of a snw, partly in one direction and j^ly in another. 
When in regular use they have to be roughened every eight or nine 
weeks and do not lost moro than a year or two. 

In all parts ef the district molasses is made from sugarcane. 
Close to BUgercaue fields Inrge wooden sugarcane-milk are fixed 
in the ground, and near the mitls a furnace k msde for boiiiDg 
the juice. The cane ia brought from the fields in headloads and 

E iled near the mill. The mill, which is worked by four to £x 
nl locks, consifits of a long wooden shaft to which the bullocks are 
yoked, and of two wooden rollara whose surfjice is carved with screw 
rioge which work into each other like a male and female screw. 
As the bn locks go ™und, the rollem turn in opposite directions 
and crush the cane with which they are kept constantly fed The 
]uic 0 runs into a large earthen vessel which k buri^ cdoaa to 
the roUei^ A man sits on the opposite side of the rellera, draws off 
the pree^ canes, and hands them back to the feeders who doable 
i pttfls them between the rollers. This is repeated 

and tbe pith of the pn&ased dana is eprfAa in the air to drTand 
IS eonerally used to boil the juice, men the vessel into which 
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the juiee ron§ is the juice ia taken to the furnace and 

poured into an iron pao about four feet high and eight feet 
acToas at tho top and four or fife feet at the bottom. The pan la put 
on tbe furiiQce, and a large fire is lighted below. After boilinig for 
about mx hours Ibe juice thicken a iuto liquid tnolassea. The liquid 
is taken out and put into round or square holes in the earth 
which are linEMJ with cloth. It is fbeii allowed to cool; vrhea it 
thickena the molasses is readj for use aud sale. In au ordinary 
year the price mries from Ijd, to 2d. the pound (Bs. U - 2 tho 
man), Since about 1 840^ whea the Mauritius cane was introduced^ a 
little white sugar and sugareaudj Iia?e been made in Hlugab They 
are inferior to the China and other sugar imported by Yengurla and 
KArw^ir, Formerly all the fine sugar and sugarcandy were imported 
by RdjApur in Ratnttgari and went by tbo name of EAjdpur sngar. 

Glass Bangles are made by about ten familiies of Bogar or Jain 
bangle-makers. Of the raw materiab bangle glass is brought 
in Inmp^ from Belari at abnrit £2 tbo bnndredweight (R^.4i the 
man). In BeliLri bnugle glass is made by melting a particular 
sand with aome alkalis. At the time of meliiug bangle glass is 
colonretl either green, blue, red, or black* In rnaking bangles a 
lump of this glass is melted in a haiEnclosed earthen caldroii. 
Four men sit round the caldron. Each thrusts into the molten 
glass a long iron spike with a bent end, When it is drawn 
bnek^ the spike brings with it a few grains of melted glass. The 
bangle-maker^ who is sUndiiig close by, iramodiataly taps with 
n knife tbo head of the bent end of the spike, and while it is yet 
red-hot the molten glass rnns qp the spike like a small ring* The 
red-hot glass ring is with the help of tome eroas nails at once moved 
to a cone-shaped iron rod set upright in the ground abont two 
feet from the furnace. The iron rod is then tnmed round ou 
a roller and tbo bangle is shaped with a knife, tu this way a 
bangle-maker shapes ^nt twenty-five bangles iu fifteen minutes. 
In one day four men working together can make a nion or twenty- 
five pounds of lump glass into iSDO bangies. When the day's work 
is OTcrp the makers gather and string the bangles* These are sold 
at about JE2 I (Iff. the hundredweight (Rs. the niflu). The baugle- 
tnakers earn about £10 (Rs IQOj a year* Those glass bangles are 
worn by the women and girls of all castes except by some widows. 
Except some under twenty whose heads have not been shavedp 
Brdhmau widows do not wear jungles j ^lar^tha and other widows 
break their bangles at the death of their husbands, and afterwards 
put on new ones. MosalmAu widows do not wear bangles. As 
glass bangles are in great demandj they are brought from Bombay, 
Beldri, and Maisur by Bogar-Jain and Mnsalmdu bunglcs-deaJerfl. 

Oil is extracted chiefly by Liugdjftt Ganigifis from sesainum, 
linseed, safflower, and castor seed, grown in the district and bought 
by tbo oil pressers from the growers. Small quantities of oil are 
also extracted from spices and almonds for m^icine and perfnme. 
Prom sesumdm linseed and safflower the oil is extracted by pressing 
the seods in an oil mill; from castor seed the oil is eTtracte<l 
by boiling its pnip in hot water; and fretn apicea and almonda 
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the oil is ejctracted by distilling. Tbo moriar of th^ oil mill 
used in pressing sc^samiiEij lin&eedj and safflower is a huge 
stone eigbt feet Tong and about twelve feet round. The lower 
part is buried in tbe ground. The tipper throe foot are 
hollowed ont and Uned inside with wooden which has to be 
renewed once a year. None of tbe three grains^ seaammn linseed 
or safllower, ia put alone in the mortar. It any of th^ is pressed 
by itself it yields littlo oib while if equal quantities of any two or *■ 
more of those grains are pressed togotborj the outturn is greatly 
increased. After the atone mortar has been fresh lined with 
wood it does not bold more than twenty-nino ponnds (S 
of seed. Afterwards^ when tbe roller or piston wears away tbe 
wood, tbo mortar daily holds a larger quantity of gmin, tilU 
In tbe course of a year, it can hold I Lh pounds (32 ither^) of seed. 
Before putting them into the raorlar the soods are slightly wetted* 

The roller ia tamed round and round m the mortar by means of 
bullocks yoked to a cross shaft which is attached to tbe roller 
from outside^ This process expresses and separates the oil from 
the seed* The oU is taken out for use and the crushed seed ia 
scraped out and used as cattle food* IfVhen a mortar bolds only 
iwenty^ninu pounds (3 of seeds two good bnllocks take about 

two hours to proBs the oiL When tbe mortar begins to bold up to 
115 pounds (32 sAcrs) the pressing takes about twice as long. So 
with a freshly repaired mill oil is drawn out six times a day and 
only thjree times when the wooden lining gets worn. Se^amuin oil 
is sold both w^holesale and retail at about 3id to 4}d the pound 
(Bs. 3-4 tbe man of twenty pounds]. Ia retail od U generally 
sold from house to house by Gauigm women. Since 1876 the 
importation of kerosiue oil has greatly reduced tbo prodts of the 
oiUpressere. 

To extract oil by boilings cas tor seeds are parched in pana until they 
become red, and give out a pleasant smelh when they are pounded to 
flour in a mortar. The flour is thrown into an earthen vessel about 
half full of boiling water^ and it is allowed to boil until nearly all tho 
water has passed off in atesui. By this timep the oil begins to float 
and it is ea^Mly poured into another vessel and presorved. The 
oil is now in ita purest state fit for auoiDGng a aew-lmm bab& 

Oil is distilled from spices and almondfl* The almonds or spioea 
from which the oil is to be distilled are put in an earthen cap with 
a little water in it. Under the cup a slmng fire is lightedf Tbo 
cup is covered with a second cup baring a horizontal tube fastened 
to it, and the division between tho two caps is carefully dosed with 
day. A wet cloth is bid ou the top of the upper cup and cold water 
is constantly dropped on the cloth. By keeping the cup cool the 
vapour of oil that rises from the healed jar condonsea and 
p^Idg down the tube drops into a third cnp. In the second form of 
still, which bless common than the first, the cooling or condenaing is 
done by earth not by water. A jar Is burled in tbe ground and over its 
^uth is aet a second jar with a vetj small bole bored in ita bottom. 

The oil s<^ IS put into the upper jar. Its mouth is carefully dosed, 
and the whole jar is surrounded with fire. The cool air in the lower 
jar condenses the vapour and the oil falls in drops into it. 
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Red powder or rtunilu, litcmlly aaifron, is owdo at Dbarwir and 
in Hr few QtiiQT plncee. At Dh^rw&r About thirty farnilioa of Iqw-csatg 
HindtiAand two or throe hnuilioa of MusaUudns unake nedpowder. 
A omalL qiiontitj is also made by Brahmans aa somo strict Hmdna 
will aao nouo but Brah man-made redpwwder* To make redpowdar 
six pounda of turmeric root are acaked in wafer for throo days, dried, 
and hrokoD into pieces* The pieces are soaked for three days in a 
liquid mixture of lemon-jiiico and powder of throa-fourths of a pound 
of or bomic and ^Te-ei^hths of a pound of alum or fatki* 

They are then dried ijnd ground into fine redpowdor called kunku. 
The tnateriab coat about 2^t. Ctf. (Bs. 1 and yield seven pounds of 
kunkii worth about 3^f, Gd. (R&, ]|) at the seiling price of Bd. { t njf.) 
the pound. Sotnetiines^ to deepen the colonr^ a few drops of oil are 
added to tbo but this colour soon passes off. AJl Hindu 

women whose husbands are alive mark their brows with redpowder^ 

Besides English ink^ which is much used in public offices, two 
kinds of loi^l ink are made* Of these on© kind is used in public 
offices in writing on country paper and the other is used by 
Brahmans in writing religious bocks. To make the native officiiLl 
ink one-six teen th of a ponnd of rice, Indian milletj and are 
put in an earthen vessel and plac^ on a furnace. When the 
grains are about to take ficoj a gallon of water is pomed ioto the 
vessel, A^d the whole is allowed to boil. The liquid is strained 
and poured into a platOp Lrimp-blRek tied in a cloth is then ground 
into the liquid and the ink is ready for use. This iuk does well 
for Writing on country paper inlo which it soaks a little, but when 
written on smooth polished paper it ia easily washed off^ In writiug 
religious books both black and red ink are used. To make 
black ink two and two4hirds onneea (6 iotas) of good sealing-wax 
or 5^a^urdarou and four-Efths of an ounce (2 tolas) of balgar 
or borax are iKsited together for about an hour in a pint (40 
^e^ieis) of Water, and the Tiqnid la atrained. Some lamp-black tied 
in a cloth is ground into the liquid and the ink is ready. It 
shines when writtcD, cannot be scratched or washed off the 
paper, and ia said to last unfaded for centuries. To make 
red ink two and two-fifths ounces (6 fo/d«) cf bsd sealing-wax or 
khaddiarpii^ four-fifths of an ounce (2 of halgar or boraxj 

one-fifteenth of an ounce (i iofo) of ab'X^hnn tEscbynomene aepera 
leaves, and two-fifteenths of an ounce (J of chijjikhdr ov aJknlb 
are boiled together in one pint (40 tolas) of water, and the liquid 
is strained. This forms a good red ink. If lampblack is added, 
it toms to a dnll but serviceable black ink* 

There are two classes of Icaiber-workors, tanners and shoemakers. 
The tanners are chiefly MadigeniSj Holems, and Dhorams. The 
sking arc atrippod off dead animals and the inside is nibbed with 
water and lime at two to four pounds for each skin. The sking are 
then steeped iu water for fifteen days. The hair is next scraped 
off with a broad blunt knife and the skins are again steeped in 
a mixture of myrobalang and bdAAal bark for six days when they 
are taken out and dried into leather. The leather ig partly used 
in making shoes, ropes, and other articles of husbandry, and is 
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partly Beat by bidc-dealer» to Bombay and I^Iadraa. SKoemakeTfi 
are either llocbigji™m& or ^amgara (K.)* Kaiugara or Chambh^re 
make and aiund shoes and sandals^ tail, and cover bamboo boata 
wiBi leather^ Shoes and gaudab are iK?)d at to 4^, (Ks. i-2) the 
pair. 

Thr^ eraftSi the iiaaking of ssultpetrOj cartli-^lt^ and paper^ have 
almost or altogether died Out. In LSll saltpetre wa.s laodo at DMrw^.^ 
In a plain outside of the to^vn men of the LTppir caste raised ao 
earthen mound or pillarabdnt Efteeii foot high and lOG feet round. On, 
the top of the mound were built i^even or eight basins of Jime and 
stones eaoh about four feet across and ten feet deep. At the bottom 
of each of these basiss was n hole carefully Blled- In the ground 
round the mound several pits were dag five or six feet square and a 
foot deep. Fnjin eiurh of these pits a channel two or three inches broad 
led to the hole at the bottom of each of the basiuB. The bole in each 
of the masonry cisterns on the top of the mound wiui then filled with 
leaves from the inside and the cistern waa partly filled with salt- 
earth or Over the saltH-eartk water wiki poured^ wkicii, 

draining through the salt-eartfa and leavesj passed out by the 
cbaonols and brought all the Baltpetre into the BUiall pans or pits. 
When the pUs were full the holes w'ere stopped and the water was 
left to dry in the sun. When the pan waa dry the saltpetre was 
scraped off the boLtom and purified. At present (I83S) one 
shepherd family w^ho call themselves LTppars that is aalt-m&kcrs 
make saltpetro in tho village of Hebli. The right of making 

saltpetre is yearly farmed for about £I y^.^R?. 13i) by the two 
sharers of the Hehli estate. Every year^ pncvidefl no rain falls during 
these two months, saltpetre is DiSiilo b^tw^n iTfiuuAi^ Qdd 
If mio {alls tho saltpetre is washed away and the labour u wasted. 
Dviritig these two moDths about tlOO pounds {3U ttuiha) of saltpetre 
are yearly uiadc and fetch about £5 bv, {Rs. 61) at I iff. the pound 
iRs. the wax). 

About thirty years ago ourtb salt, entiled in Kauarese 
that IS brachisb salt and ntuHiipjru that is earth salti was extracted 
in seToral parts of JDli£rwlr from a peculiar kind of earth ODntaining 
salt* Xnrtb salt was made iu the same way and by the same class 
of people as saltpetre. 1 he makin g of oarth salt bos been stODced 
nnder the salt act. Act VII. of ISli 

Al»ut twenty years ago, paper was made at Dhirwar, Gadae-, 
Ciutal, Hubh, Karajj^, Naralgand, Ranobetmur, and soveral other 
places m DMraAr. Since then the craft hog. almost or altogether 
died away uuder the competition of better and cheaper EuroMan 
paper. ^ ^ 
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Thjc tr&ditidnal higtdry of DhAnvdr goes back to tho lime of the 
PftndATfi. fifty miles south of DhArwir in inscrlptioaia of 

thtt hrelfth century is culleil Yinltkot and Vit^tnugurij the Fort and 
City of YirAt, and is locally lielievad to bo the place whei^ the 
Piedavs (b,c. 1500) lired duiing part of tbeir exile- The immes 
Vinltkot and Virktiiagnri anpport the tradition^ afi, according to 
tho Jilaluibhurat^ Virdt wjia the name of the king at whose court 
the Fdudavs spent the thirteenth year of their exile.^ 

The earliest historical information rogurdiiig Dharwar belouga 
to tho fifth century after Christ, For the hietory of the eight 
hundred years between the fifth centqry and the Mahammadau 
conquest of the Deccan nader AlA^id-din Khiiji (12D0-1310) nti 
tinnsaaJly large number of copperplates and stone Inscriptions 
record toe names of djunatics and kings^ the year oE the inscription 
sometimes in the Kniiyng but more conamontj in the Bbak em," the 
n^itnre oE the grant, to whom made and why* and generally add 
details which throw light on the state of the country at the time* 
So far about ten copperplates and GOO stone inscriptions have been 
collectoci and deciphered at first (1S25-1^40) by Bir Walter Elliot 
for some time Sub-Collector of Hnbli* and of lote years (1870-1 $34) 
chiefiy by Mr. J, F. Fleet, of the Bombay Civil Servire. Banavdsi 
in Sirsi in North KAnam, now a little outside of DhirwAr limits, 
may be regarded as tho earliest historical capital of the Dhrtrwar 
country. Buddhist references fiirry the history of Banavdsi to the 
third century before Cbristp and local inscriptions show tliat it was 
a coutre of power in tho first century after Christ. From tho first to 
the end of the thirteenth century many inscriptions prove that 
Banavlbii was the centro of a large territory called the Twelve 
Thousand which must have included at least the centre and aonlb of 
the present district of Dhitrwar, Next to Banav^i, Pdnungal or 
H&ngal is the oldest loeal historical centre- Other ancient places of 
importance are Annigeri thirty miles east of DhdrwAr meutioued in 
or containing si ]i teen inscriptions of the eleventh to the ebcteeuth 
centuries; Baukd,par forty miles south of Dharwar mentioned in or 
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coDtainmg saveu iiiacsrlptioDa of the elei^euth &bd twelfth cent^mea * * 
ChaudndAmpur hftoen mileu north of R^iiebcnpnr mentioned in or 
eoQtaining eight inacriptkiDe of the ninth to the thirteenth conturtea;^ 
Dnmbnl fifteen milca Hoath of Godag mentioned in or containjiig fivo 
inscriptiona of the eleventh And twelfth centimea; Gndag forty-five 
miles oast of Dhnrwdr menLioned in nr containing nlnet6Bn inscrip¬ 
tions of the twelfth to the sixteenth contuHos ^ Lnkkundi eight tnilei 
south of Gedng mentioned in or containing thirty-five inscriptions 
of the ninth to the thirteonth centuries j Lakshmeshrur forty miles 
eontiHsast of Dhdrw4r mentioned in or containing twonty-nino in- 
acriptiona of the tenth to the sixteenth centuries; N^n regal eixteon 
miiea north-east of Gndiig mentioned in or contsiuing nine inscrip^ 
tions of the tenth k? the thirteen coQtnrios; and HattehaJli ton miles 
aouth-oast of Ilirekcrur montioned in or cantaming seven inocriptioiie 
oF tho twelfth to the sixteenth centnHes. Almost all of these places, 
though now redticed in importadco Home even to petty villweH^ have 
mins of beautifal stone tooiples varying from the ninth to tha 
thirteenth centurybuilt without mortar in what is locally known 
as the Jakhondcliiryti atylo^^ 

Of Shitshami or Andhmhhrityia mle in Bhiirwar (s.c. SOD - 
A,n, 200) there is no local record * Considering tho wide spread of 
Shiitakarni sway in the Deccan, at Kolhapnr, and at Ranav^i, it is 
probable that during the oenturies before and after the Cbristi^ era 
the lands now included in Dliirwdr wore aohjoct to the Banaviiai 
branch of the Bhdtftkamis.^ After tha Shjitakamis the district 
probably passed to tho Ganga or Pal lav kinga.^ Tho accession to power 
of the Early Kedamba dynasty of BanavasJand Halsi in felgaum, after 
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defeating- eitherthoGangasor the Fallars^ is the first ccrtfltn event in 
local DhArwAf Iiififcpry. These KadumbaSj whose origin ia not yet 
fixedj were a family of Jain chiefs whose capital waa Ronavdsi and 
who had minor centres at Uchbrangi near Harihar m Korth Mabiurp 
at HaUi in Belgaump and at Triporvat perhaps Trigiri or Tegnr in 
North Dhdns'itr. Their copperplates:, fonnd arnong other places) at 
Dev^ri six miles west of Kamjgi^ give the names of nino kings and 
chieny record^ in letters of about the end of the fifth centniy^ grants 
of villages and lands for tlio benefit of Jain temples.^ 'fhe soWquent 
early Hindu histoty of the district tnay be divided into three periods. 
An Burly Chalukya and Western Chalukya period lasting from abDut 
tiie begining of the aixth ceulnry to about A.n. TfiO; a KAshtrakuta 
period from a.d. 7fi0 to a.D. 07^; and the third and lost period of 
Western ChAlnkya ( 973 - 1100 ), Kalachnn (1105-!!&+), Hoysala 
Balldl (1192^ lSU3)p and Devgiri YMnv (1210-1295) overlords, when, 
at least till the end of the twelfth century, the district was directly 
governed by fendatory Kddamba chiefs whose head-qunrtera were at 
^navdsi and Pdntingal or Hangal. The Early Kadambaa appear 
to have been defeated by the Early Chainkyas about the beginning 
of the sixth oentnry * 3'he earliest record of Early Chalukya rule in 
DhArwdr ig an undated tablet at Adur tea milea east of Hdngal of the 
sixth li^rly Chalnkya king Kirtivarma I (a.u, 507) recording gift* 
to a Join temple built by one of the village hejidmcn. The inscription 
gives tho name of Kirttivarma as overlord^ Ad nr or Fdndipur as it is 
called in the inscription, being then directly governed by two chiefs 
named Sind and Slddhavatti. This inscription in the heart of the 
Kadambu territory supports a statement that Kirttivarma dcfiAtcd 
the Kadambas which occurs in an important iascriptioii at AiholCp 
fifteen miles north-east of Baddmi, dated A. 0,634-5.® Of the West¬ 
ern Chalukyas (61U-769) the earliest record is a atone tablet at 
Amin-bhAvi so von miles north-east of DhdrwArp It beloDgs to the 
second Western Chalnkya king Pahtcfshi n*(6l3-634r)^ the contem^ 
porary of the famous Chinese pilgrim Hi wen I^sang but 

IS wrongly dated 06 % (S. 4S8)} ^0 next inscTLption is a foiged grant 
of the second Westero Chalukya king Vikramiditya 1. (579-680). 
It was found st KuHkoti, about eight miles south-west of Oadag, 
and boars date 610 (S. 532), It wag probably forged in the ninth or 
tenth Century.® Of the three next kingD, YinayAditya (680-697), 
Vijaydditya (697-733), and Vikramiditya IL (733-747) stono tablets^ 
dated 6S7, 729, and 734^ and recording grants to Jain temples aod 
priests, have been found at I^kshmeahvar twenty miles north-east 
of Rankdpar.^ About 760, when the Rd^htrakui^ overthrew tho 
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W<Mtom CknlukyoBj Dluimttr, like tbeir otiioi- pck^!i£iuD!i^ aeemfl to 
lure paired from tbe CkalukjiiA to tbelr conquemra. carlipst 

reninl oF Eid&htmkutu rule in iJMrTrilr in an undatod frUji'meot ut 
Lbkiihiiieahvai' of the fourth kiu^ Uodad IIL (S03*S'I>7)^ whom tbo 
inaeriptioD ualli ShriballAlia ShriTalI»bh> Five inacriptioea ere 
datc?d iu the reign of Govind iH/a non Amogbvur«ih I. {814-^77)* 
OftheHoope, ilatecl 865, was found at Mnutraviidi four tnilee east 
of Shiggaon ; a eeeond dated 866 iti the fiftj-Becond jear of his reign 
was founi) at Shlrur sevetileon tnilca north-west of Xavalgtiiid; a third, 
dated 861* and found at Somtur ton miles Bouth of Qadtig, reeorda 
that Amoghvarah’fl feudutorT Ahuiiiditya of the AdaT(Yadav!) 
dj^ni^ty was then goveruiug the Knppeja Piirigtre or LnkHhrnotihvur 

t iroTince and two undated ocuur nt Nidguiidi five miles west of 
kmkiipiir mid at Kj^^nur seven miles jujuth-west of Hungnl. 
'ITie Shirur inseriptiDa reeordB that Amoglrnsrsh's feodatory Dcvan^ 
nayya governed the Belvoln Three Hundred at Aunigeri** Tli& 
Kidguudi inui-ripcian nmords that AmogUvamh h^a (851-877) 
feudatory, Bankeynma of the Cbelhiketau family, goTemud the 
BanavdAi Twelve Thensaud, the Kunilnr Five Hundred, the Ik-Iveb 
Three Hundred;* the Pnligere op linkj»hnieshTnr Three Hundred, atid 
the Kundarge SeventjA The Kydnanur insm nation records that 
Amoghrarsh'a feudatory Shankiirgaud.atsoof the ChoMidcetaii family^ 
^venied the BanaVihd provinoe.* Of Amoghvaash^s son Krishna 
II. £9€2-tlll) three inscriptiona have been found in Dhdrwdr, two 
dated at Mulgniid twelve milea south-west of Gadag and at Adnr 
ten miles oast of HdTagai and one undated iuscriptioii at Ky^sanur 
seven milea south-w^t of Kaugal. The iftitgund inscription, dateil 
fH>2, cnlla Krishna, XrighnavalInhh, and the A'dur inscription, dated 
904, calls him AkdLvqpsb, and records that the BaDuvim Twelve 
^ouaantl wim governed by hia imderdoitt a MahAMamaniot thoChella- 
kcUn family. The undated tnBcripiion at KyA^nnur calls KrUhm 
Kandarrdlftbh and records that the iknavifcsi province w^guverued 
by hui umler-loH the M<ihAtdfHan(ddhtiHiii f^hankargand of thu 
^KrTshna^a son and srucceKsor Jngaitnpg If, 
probably ^so called Pmhhutvamh a stono luacription dated 918 
has beep fonnd at Dand^pur two miles north-west of Nargund, 
Jagnttung^s son and anecessor was Nityamvarshoi- Indra IV. aslope 
inscription of whose, datc^ 916, probably while ho was ruling os heir 
appareiit daring hts fathor*8 hfotime, has bt^n found at Haiti. 
Mattnr eis miles north of Katajgi Indm iV.’s succeasor wna hb 
younger mn Uovmd \, an inscription of whose, dated 930^ has been 
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fvuuJ at Kdafi fiftecp lailea of Biiiik^pur* *^ Of thv next 

Rjkbtmkuta kJDg Krishna IV. (^>*5-956) fowr inscriptions have 
bnon found two dated 9^5 at Kj^unr joven mites Bonth-ivest of 
Hdngal^ the third dated 951 at Sonata r ten miles south of Gsd&g, 
and the fourth dated 950 at Alnr five miles aouth-eoatof BAngsl 
The Ky^sanur in-scriptions call Kririlinap Kannsrn, and record that his 
underlord the KalivittA of tho Chellakotan familj was 

goYeroiTig the Bamkv^^i prpvinoe.* The So rain r in scription gives 
the name of the commaB^nt of the king^s bodyguard Kndrapayja 
as govemiiig the city of Samtmr,* In 973 fCnMiia XV^'Bson and 
successor Kakka III. wasdofcatodand slain by thoAVestem Chainkya 
Tailii IL who put m end to Rd^htraknta. mle.^ Dhdrwflr, with the 
F 0 st of the flAshlmknta territory, passed to the revived Chdlukyas 
whose capital later on (iOafI) was Kalyan in the XiMed's country about 
forty miles north of Giilburga, They continued to rule Dhirwir 
through thoir fcndatories the Kitdatnl>as of Banavn^i and Hdngal. 
The earliest record of Weatcm Cbilnkya (973- IIBOJ soveroigiity in 
Dhdrwar is an inscription at Gadag which deMcribes TniJa II. 
(973-097) as having uprooted the Rattaa or RdflhtmkutBs, slain 
Munj king of Mdlwa^ killed the leader of Fancbdl in Upper India^ 
and reigneil over tho whole earth for twenty-four years hegiatiing 
with 973 (Sl 395}^ the cycle year being Sbrimlikh.^ Another 
of Tailu ll^B inBcriptiona ni Tdlgnnd in ^faiHur dated 997 rocorda 
that hiB undorlord Bhimras, who woa honoured with the title of 
Tuthvp'a Champion, governed the BanuvAai province.^ Of Taila 
IL'^s son and suoccssor Satvishraya II. (997-1 CX)S) threo inscrip¬ 
tions have bct'U found in OharwArj tii Gsdag dated I002j at 


i Ant. StT. 2I!S1 ■ ^45. Between (Sovittd V, uid liii nicoauor Kriduu IV+ 

■m fauBTted Uio naaM of Kridiiift UL^ Amoybvumb tl^ ud Theto chiirb 

do Silt iiOpniT to baVo tvhpii^. 

* Floetlt K4liu«»e PynMlj 4 «, An iiMcription of Krutins IV.^» older bfothor 

Khottif^a^ dsted 071. kbu been found si IdupojLokr vilU^ in Hubll. Tho biftcri|rtion 
tnmiUatu KhotU^'a tunIrfioH the JdshAtiuttdqli^vHj: FermAiUili Msniaih 

■4 ^vHfning ibei Cluifridi Tbociuud in Mumst, the PurinTo or I jkehpa > 

emhvar Tbzw Hundra^ snd thm iMvols Three flundfedK ejA the nmnw of two 
{dooci Schbl orChAbbi tix ndlee mth M Babli eM Rim ohiof lawn nt Uto Ron 
■nb-diTuiim, Khottiga left no moo, ond e^pluiu whj hk (Ltlo ^71 u etmudormb^ 
later thaa tJio dstoi of his younger brother Erblina IV, which, with Bio. 

tt that when it hccame ila|irolmhie thit KherttigS iJvauld 1 mv« o^jwie. 

hii yiMuiger brother Krisliiia IV, and ■itervardi KruliEia^i eon ReU.a Ill. wcpe 
^Ined with him in iho fovenunenh MhcttigB eecnu to hate tiled Wtwoen tlM date 
1971} of the [dnmistiohi huciiiitijCHa lUvi the date 1972) Kohha'i Korda platoo 
Lnd. AnL XIL sS, * InrL Ant. XIL S7. 

^ The tompk H 3 f Bdnfthmkon at Gundur hre ndJee out of Shiggooa hoi an !□«!&• 
tion doted m the yoor (973^) ^ Kakka tll.'s oveftlunw. Whether ofter Kokko^i 
defeat Bltd death lh« ROihti^stJu loot oil thcar paweTk ar whethe^r, lor o tuiw^ the 
liildipwJEntoa oootiXLtied io ^eru lotbe UbdeiiOEdB of the Wmtem Chilntyai b not 
oertoin. An inKiij^on ot licbbol TfUaw neor LokhmethTor li dot^ 074-3 ond riiw 
the Itunci of two UO&gO obwIiM SndeHordiof Kakkoldtv and governing the PnlTgetw 
OJlfd Belvolo Six HuiuLm« tho KionkOd Seventy^ OP#! the BOge Htenty, The m^rip- 
tiem hiVeita KokkoldeV With the Uoul titki ol raprnme ioverwiglily, wkkh Hrau ki 
ihow that Kriihso IV* uirvived hie eoa^i oirmrthmw ond ewatinued to htM edum 
power, or thot Kokki 11L hod o KTnjNVcmi ^ the Hrathera proTlocea of hli kingdom 
who mointoined himodf ogolsot the Weaten uiOlukyoo loagO' tbia hb father, [nd, 

Ast. XIL 270- 271. 

* R^tcolrrte DynaxtfM, -10-41, * Fleet'i EinanK DynxftK*, 41 -41 
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Kanneahvar tcsn miles SDUth-eflst of Bangui da^tecl 1005^ sdiI ni 
MuiivalH oBfl mib aorth-west of Bjinkdpiar dated lOOS. Tho tiada^ 
iDScriptiou records that omdor Satydfilimm na overlord, Sabtanras 
or SobbaDras ^orertied tbo Bolvd]a Threo-Hundred and the Paligere 
or I^kshinpBhvar Three-Hucdred. Tlio fCanae^hvar iDscription 
rfcorde that Satjdabnijn^E cmderlord Bhimr^jf known as Taila^s 
Champion governed the Banardsii K iso kid ^ ancf Saotalige dlstricta. 
Of Satyifihraja II/b nephew and sncceasor Vikrainildltja V. 
(iDDS-iOlS) three inucriptioDii have been found in Dhirwar; at 
Sadi nine mi lea north-east of Ron^ at Alur Sve miles south-east of 
Hingalj and at Galagnath twontj miles north-east of Karajgi The 
Sndi inscrintion is dated 1010; the Alnr inscription, also dated 
1010^ records that Viktuiniditya*^ underloid Iriva Nolainbidhirij 
governed parLs of Maisnr and Dhirwir; the Dalagnitli iiisoriptioa 
is dated 1011.* Of VikTamaditya^s youngor brother and suecesBor 
Japuuh TIL (1013-1042) three inscriptioiiB have been found. One 
dated 1025 U at Kalydn four mSlM sooth of Shiggnoo, a second 
dated 102d is at Udvangi seven miles south-east of HingaL and a 
third dated 1033 it at Benkankond five rnLLes south of Rinehcnuur.^ 
Among JAysimh Iir,*a Dbirwar nuderlords and officers were the 
MaMcnuiidalesbvar Kundnmraa of the Kidamhas of BunaTisi and 
HingaJ* who was ^verning the BamivA'^i Twelve Thousand and 
parts of Muiaur and Kduahi; the Dnndandjak Earmdev who in 
1024 WPS governing the Taddevidi Thousand, tlie IMvola Three 
Hundred,, and the Puligero Three Hundred; and the iMulianiandal- 
eahvar Majurvurma II. of the Kddarnbas of Eiiuavisi and H^ngal 
who in 1034 and 1038 was governing the Pdnungal or Kaugal Five 
Hundred. Of Jaysimb'a son and succeasor Someihvar L (1042-10&9) 
inscri prions have been found at Nilgund twelve miles south-west of 
Gadag^ at Adur ten miles east of fldngal, and at lugalgoudi eight 
miles south of Kod. The Adur and Nilgund, inscriptions nro dated 
I04f4 and the Innalgondi inscriptioD is dated 1049, In li)44 
Someshvar I.'s uuderlord m chargo of the Fiuungal Five Hundred 
WAS Majurvarma IL of the family of the Xadambas of Banavisi 
and Hangal; and in 1045 and agaiu in 1062 the MuhAmanda]e^bvar 
ChAvundfAj of the suiue family was governing the BauavAsi Twelve 
Thousand.^ Someshvar's aunt AkkAdovi seems to have held a com¬ 
mand during his reigiij as, in sa inscription dated 1047, she ia 
mentioned as iajsng atege to the fort of GokAge or Gokik ip 
Belgaum. la 104!^ Someshvar^s eldest son Someshvar II. was 
governing the Belvola Three Hundred and the Puligers Three 
Hundreds In lU53 SomeshvaFa chief <jueoii Mailaladevi was on- 
trusted with the pvernment of the Bunavtlsi Twelve ThouAand; 
and in 1055 Somesnvor'a second son VikramAditja VI. was govern¬ 
ing the GangvAdi Nincty-aU Thousaad in Msisur and the HanavisI 
Twelve Thousand with Harikesari of the family of the Kudambaa 
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of RajLa^Asi. siiid Hiotgal dh his sabcnIiuAtd in cli^rgt) of EauavusK 
Iti 10&S Sotneahmr's Uddorlord tho Mahsinandaleslivar Kirttiva:rrnn 
o-f thd Baiiav~dsi And Ililng&l Kddambaf wbs goTorning the Baiiurdsi 
Twelve Thoussand. An inscriptioa of Someahvar^s eldest soa aod 
spocofisor dated E)71 ineDtioDs an ictcursLoa of a Chola king into the 
Wefitem ChAlnkya dontiDione dormg Someshvar I/s reign. The 
Cholaa invaded the Eelvola Three Handred^ and, burning aianj 
temples, ^vent to Pul igere or Laksh meshvar and there destroyed several 
J^u temples. The Cholas^ snccess did not last Igngp Someshvar 1. 
repulsed their army^drove them aonth^and slew their fender in a battle 
fought at Kakkargond, the mo<lem Kakarguudi, on the Tnughhadra 
between Hari har and Da van gore in North-^vea t Mniau r. Of So ineehvor 
I/s eldest eon and sncco^sor Someshvar II. (1068*]07S') five insoHp- 
tioas have been found m Dhiinvarsone dated 1069 at Sudi nine 
niile^ north-east of Ron; one dated 1071 at Sotatar six miles south- 
eoiit of Mulgntid^ one of uncertain date at Kaliukeri aix miles south 
of H4ugah and two dated 1072 at Gavnibod twelve miles north of 
Gadag and at Gudugudi live miles north-west of Bengal. Soroesh- 
var IIJs cluel UbarwAr underlords and qdiqials were TjikshmanrBe, 
whOj in 1071, was governing tho Belvola Three Hundred and the 
Pnligere Three Hundred and who repaired the Lakshmeshvar Jain 
temple? which had been destroyed by the Cholas during the reign of 
Someshvar I. ; and UdayAditya of the Ganga family^ who, in I071j 
was governing at the eity of Bankdpur aiid in 1075 had charge of 
the BunuvAfli Twelve Thousand imd parts of iilaisur. Someshvar^B 
1 l.^s successor was his younger brother Vihramiditya VL (1073-11 £6) 
perhaps the moat powerful king of his dynasty. Nearly two hun¬ 
dred inscriptions^ not yet arranged^ scattered over North Muisur^ 
EEiat KAnam, West and North-west llaidarabad, and all DhArwAr* 
BelgnuiUp and Bijapur show how completely Vikmmdditja rtded tho 
Deccan and KaruAtnk. One of his most intereetiug in scrip tians is 
a Buddhist tablet at DatnbaL which records grants made to a nVitiru 
of Buddha and a rr'Adm of Ary a Tilra Devi at that town, TJjb in¬ 
scription IB dat^ 1095 (S. 1017) and proves that the Buddhist 
religion was a living faith iu the Kdnarose cuunlry as late as the end 
of tho oleTerith centuryj Vikrara4dityas leading underlorda and 
ofKcials in Dharwdr wore the KAdam1>a KrahdmandaLeahvur KirtEi* 
s^vmA II. who in 1076 and 1077 wns governing the Banavdai Twelve 
Thousand; the MaJidpradbdn and Dandedjak Bormdev who in ID 77 
waa governing tho muavAsi Twelve Tiaousand and the eighteeu 
; * tho KAdambu MahAmundalesh^mr Sh^ntiTarmu who 
in. iOlS was goveruing tho BanavAsi Twelvo Thousand and tho Pd- 
uungoJ Five Hundrod i Queen l^akehmddevi who in 1095 was govern¬ 
ing the oighteen and Dhanudpiir or Phartuavolal the 

modern Dambal; tho Kddamba MatuLmandaleshvar Tailap IL who iu 
1099,1108, and 1115, was governing the Banavdsi T^velvn Thousand 
and the Fdnuogftl Five Hundred; the MahApmdhdu and Dandndynk 


■ an^vva Mow tltvKer DAUhM in Flsc««. 

* The cl^bDPn A^rfshiirrtM ti> lu.ve Wti eighteen iup^rtuit towiui tcatlmd 
BelvoU Th cw ISiindml dLiUirl, Jtuli ir« ira#af tSism/Xiitpud tLonUw, inri 
Danihai ws.~ jicrliipi« ihbd. tlrct'fl KdfULrvw DiiTUHtiM, -IS uflle S j InH. Ant. Nil. ^7. 
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Auant^l who in 1103 wni; governing tho Betvoln Throe Himdreil, 
tbe Pnligoro Three Hmidred, and the Uanavagi Twelve Thonsflud ; 
and the llahipmdl]^ Itandndfak and ChBniberlaln Govind whn 
in IH+ was governing the BAnavasi Twelve Thousand and tbe 
Santaljge Tionsand. Vikramiidttja'a long reign was fairly peaceful, 
eicept that bia younger brother J^ayaimh IV., whom be bad placed 
as viceroy in charge of the Banavtlsi Twelve Tboasand, rebelled and 
winning over many local chieftains advanced as far as tbe Krishna. 
In a battle fongbt near the Krishna Jaysitnh was made captive and 
the insnrreetioD was crushed.' Two of Jaysimh'a inBcriptiona have 
been found, ono at Anantpur in Maisur and one at Lnkshmeshvar. 
TUa Anaotpar inscriptiDD records that in 1079 Jaysinib was govern’ 
ing the Banav^i Twelve TbousAod ; and the Lakshmeehvar inscrip¬ 
tion records that in lOSl Jaysimh was governing tbe Bnnavdsi 
Twelve Thouesnd, the Sjintalige and Kandtir Thonsands in Maisiir, 
and the Belvola and Puligero Three Hundreds in Dhirwiir. These 
inscriptiotis style Jaysimh heir-apparout. Ho seems to have died 
before Vikramdditja VI., whose successor was his own second son 
Someshvar III. {1126-1138). Inscriptions of Somoshvar III. liavo 
been found at Abbalar and Hire-Kenir in Kod and at Bankdpur. 
The Abbfltur and Hire-Keror mscriptioiis liave not been decipheredj 
hut tho two Bsnkdpur inacriptions are dated 1138. Somosbvar'fl 
leading uuderlords and officers m DhArwdr were the Kddamba Jlahii- 
macdaleahvar Mayurvarma III. who in 1131 was governing the 
Benavdfii Twelve'ITiooBand, the Sdutalige Thou send in Mnianr and 
thePiuunralor Eorgal Five Hundred; the Kddnmha irahdtnan 
dalcshvorTailap 11. whe in 1133 was governing the Bunavdsi Twelve 
Thonsand, tho Panungal Five Hundred and the Puligere Three 
Hundred; and tbe Dandudyak Alahudov who in 1130 was govom- 
iug at bis capital of Poligare.* Of Someshvar Ill.'a eldist eon and 
successor Jugadcktnalla IL three inscriptions have been found at 
Dbdrwir; one dated 1U3 at Hite-Kcrur acven miles south-west of 
Kod and two dated 11-14 and 1143 at Bdlehnlli eis miles south-west 
of Hangul. JagadekumUa's capital was KoIvjSb. but in 114$ be 
^pears to have bud n provincial centre at Kadolipur* in the 
Kondarto ^venty, whicb was a small sab-division on the DhirwAr 
and North k^nara Frontier near Hfiegal. Jagwdekmalla Il.'g chief 
Dharwironderlords and officers were the Dandudyak Botnanayva 
who ID 1143 WPS ^veniiug the Banavfoi Twelve Tbonwad: the 
pBudndyak kffihirf] or keshimayya who m 1142 was govem- 
.ug the Belvola Th^ Hondrrf, the Palasige or Halsi ^rwclve 
Thousand and the P^snungul Five Hundred. Of Jagudekmallu's 
younger brother and sneceMOr Taila III. {llSfJ-l 163) inscrio- 
tions have been found in Dhdrwfir at Haisabhiri 

lb the kod sub-div^ioa, and at Hiveri in the Kumig! sub- 
dmsion. The inscription at T^ura about three rnil« t 
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Taila III.’h lending underlord nnd officer in DhArwdr wna tlio 
DaDclimyak M&hiirloTj wljo, in 1152, was f^ov&ming tlie 
TweWB 1'Iiousand and the Pdli^ere ITiree Hundred. 

TniU comdi^nder-m-ctiief wna the MuLdmaDdaleahvi^rBijjiiln 
of the Kalachuri dynasty* As later Kolai^huri inscriptions record that 
Btjjala destroyed the Ch4lnkya kings and acquired the whole of the 
Kuntal country,' it is clear that Bijjala abtised hiB trust and used big 
flovercign's arroies to depri ^'eb.i rn ofhis kin gdom* An inscriptioD dateil 
] 161-3 (S. 1033 ) fonnd at Bala^mTfl in Miiiaur styles Bijjala Mahi- 
mandalcshvar^ a second inscription dated 1162-3 (S. lOSt) found at 
Annigeri invests Bijjala With full royal titles and calls Ancdgeri liis 
royal capitaL This tiiea the date of Bij]iila'a usurpation between 
January 1 161-2 aod January 1162-3* Of the Kainohori- usurper Bijj^ 
{1161-^1167) inscriptionB have been found at Ablnr and Rattohalli in 
Kod and at Annigori in Navalgimd. Bijjalaps leading underlords and 
officers in Dbirwar were the Dandndyak HarmaraSi who, in 1 iBi^vofi 
governing the Banav^i conn try; the Dandndyak Sbridlmr who in 1161 
was governing from Anui^ri; and Kdshyapodyak who in 1103 was 
governing the Bana^Aso Pwotve ThoUBatid and the Paonngal hive 
Hundred Though the Kfllacharis were Jains, Bijjala took a great 
interest in Shaimnu Hib minister Basava^ taking advantage of his 
rnaster^s leaning towards SliaiTiemj, started the Liti|^yat form of that 
faith,and soenring a large following, dethroned Bijjjala and for a time 
assnmed the flovereignty^*^ According to Jain accounts^ dni^ing 
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1 The c^dntz^ af KuQt 4 l inclac'ed, On tho l&ntht EaljiginltM& «ld BArihAF in 
ftacl Himpe ijf ViJiji'nnji^Ar in tho rfeUri To tho aorUi nf the« pU™ it 

indui]«i Lakuhoie^liVAT. Lnkkuadi, and in and Siikkannr 

inthfl NiiAm'i dcvtninioai; farthotr to tlio ntwUir Kraindr, Kalholo, and 

MAnoli in Bolgnaca, mil P^ttadakal Mil Aihole in South BSiJipar % and rtHl furtber 
to tbo north, Bijianr, XinldcirAdi, and Silvtnngnlli, In BiiipUT, Still furibcr totho 
north, it pruba% LEu;lu«li:il KaljlLn itdoir; hat tbe iiu 4 riipLE 0«4 m yat qTiiMilfl do not 
vuOtcti to dofino it« tftwit in that diroeticm nnd to tho north weit. In tho aoath irest 
I^arncr^ it luuindvl BanaviJi in North Kiniin, *nd la TJMrw 4 rp and, on 

thUaido, WM boandedby the ITayvo Tiff* Hundred, whith WM one of the dhiiioni 
of the Eoikltui, and which Uj l^twirta Hiagal, Banaviai, smnl Bnbgimife. and tho 
covt. To the north of Hinguh tbfl PulMigo or rialrri Thousand, the 

VcnuflFiinaa w Sawpnty, *nd the fefrtrit^jry of iha SildhlifM of KolhApur, do 

not mtm to h aire form od ptrt of K nntiJL A* thoy lay uloQ^ thfi inland slojM of the 
^hyA^irifl and were boonded immediately on tho weet by tha Koakan^ thoy eeiMB to 
have Bmo. treated rather oji. dpoouatiy diriKona of the Konkan itwilL The priimpol 
ditriaioEia of Knnt^ were the BauaTiii TwcIto Thonnnd, the Plnun^^ Or Hdnghl Fice 
Kuodreii. the or Lakhmrth voT Three Ilotwiredt the BelvolitThree-himdrc^ 

the Kundi Three-tiioiajoDd, the Tor^^lc SiK ThooiBand, the KclatAdi Three Huudird* 
the K iBdkJil ^^“cnty, the Blikgodoye ^veniy, and the Taddocidi Thoiuana. riMt b 

Kinnreflc Dynartiea, 4 " ^ ,* 1^1 ,1 ^ 

3 Tho Kildehurie cw Kaloeh niy™ hivo tlm titla of Kdiat^Tvi-VKjyimr^tUi L^ktara^ that 
in Sllnremo lord of EdL&aj are the hml of idtfeflH The Ofiginal atock therefore rt^ed 
from that City, now the hill fort of KAladw m BoddrSkluzuL Ad peblishwl 

by Godeml OuimidgW (Areh. Report, IX. iHlihowe that in the ipth, tenth, and 
eWedth oenturieB a powErfnl bnuch of the foHjily held_BoiKlolkhand whiob woe Biju;i 
called Chedk. TliiH mmJv teem from thdr era, which b relied either the Kalnchun 
or the Chedi era. to date (’rein Ml wW M a- d. 24 £L Their empit*! W *t Tnpur^ now 
Tovar, abodt iix mile* Weet of JolMiJpar. ^fembwa of thil- Tnpam ^ 

Kalaohuryoe mverai tiffiefc idtormorriod with the Riah trtkut 4 e oud VVeoitara 
Chilnkyu. Another breoell of the tribe Id tho llKth ctmtdry had a kin^doiB in the 
Koakou. frem which they w^re drivao by tho party ChAlukym Mo^ltsh. udele of 
Futllrehi 11 . The KalachoryM call themsel'i're Uaihayae and oloim 

di^dt from Vodd thmoEh Kirttt^irya or £^hMraK*Hii» Arjoua, 

* Lletoih ore sivod in Bombay Gowtlecr^ XV. Part IL W. 
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the Tongcaoceof Bijjak'saod BomushTar,B^^^&fle^ toUlFiin North 
KAnara. He waa pursaed^abd, finding that Ulvi could not stand 
a he threw himself io despair into a well and was drowned,’ 
OfBijjala's son and Ba«»ssar Someshvar (1167-1174] ta,9criptiona 
hare been found in HharwAr nl Lukkundi and Xars^ur in Gadag, 
at Annigori in Kavalgimd, and at Hattehnlli iq Kod. The Lakka^i 
and Narsipur inscriptioDS ta-e dated II72 and 1173; the Aanigeri 
ingcription is dated 1172, and the Rattehalli inscription 1174. 
Someshrar's Hhdrwir undcrlords and officers were tho Dnndnarak 
Keshar who in 1103 was governing the BauavAgi Twelve ThoiisEmdj 
the Panungal live Hnndre*], and tho Taddevddi Thonaand; the 
Dandndyak TejimajTa who was the ^vemor of the Belvola copb- 
try; and the Mahdmandaleshvar Vijayapdndja, who in 1174 was 
governing the Bfinavdsi conntty. About il7o Sojn(!sh\-ai‘ waa 
succeeded by his three brothersi^ankawa, Ahavamnlla, and Singana 
who seem to have shared the government, !$uqkaniak inscriptions 
liave been fonnd at Ron and Sudi in the Ron sub-division both dated 
1180, His chief HhlirwSr underlord was the Mahapradhaii and 
Danduayak Kesliinlj who in 1170 was governing the Raiiavdsi 
couniry with a subordinate Satnpakar of tho Gutta family. An 
inscription of Ahavntnalla {1180^83), dated 1182, baa boon found at 
Anren twelve miles south-east of Rdiiebennur, The only known 
inscription of Siogbana is a copperplate found at Behatti ei-'bt 
inilea noTth-eaat of flnbli. Tho plate is dated 1183, and records the 
grant of the village of Knkkanar in the Bfclvola Three Hundred. 

Thougli uaurpod for nearly twenty years by tho Kalachuria tho 
Weateru Chtilukyas was not destroyed. About 
1182, takiDg advantage of the disturbances at Kalvau caused by the 
^niggle between Liiigdyats and Jains, with the help of Dandnivak 
Barm ms, appare^ly Taili* lIL's governor of Banavibi, Soinwh- 
var I\. son if TmJa, estahlished Inmself in the neighbnurhood 
^ Bauavdsi and modo Annigori in Navolgund his capital -Vs 
^mesbvars i^cnptioua have been found only at Annigori in 
Nsval^gund, at Hamba and UkkTindi in Gadag.atHdngal Kfllukeri 
and iarogHl in HdnguJ, and at Abbalnr in Kod he probably never 
ruled any lai^temtory Soiceshvar IV.^s Dhdrwar underlorfl 
were the MabipradhAn and Danduaynk Tejiniayya, who in ll84wiui 
governing nt bharmepnr or Dambnl in the MAsvadi coantir . [he 
Bandnayak Bnmraa who in 1181 was governing at tho T^f 

AntJigcni the MEibapradhan Keaharbljurf who in fj86 

Kdmdov who m lISfl governing the Buna vise'IVolvfl Thou 

lAe PAnungal Five Hundred, and tho Puligerc Tbri IlumW’ 

The last inscnption of Sotnesbvar IV. is dated llfin 

<U. lie Wet.™ UhAlafcva J<>o.iiio4 divIL 7 . 

I Tbe denv thr tnitit stnrv' ds ^ r. 

b ten milci? Bon^nd Krj^.hjmandl thu 
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Tliis diTision cenaed when, about I2l0» tho^wholo of the ^lestorn 
Chdiukja dominioDS pasi^ed to the Ucvjpri Yddavs. 

Of the Hojeala Balldla' of Holebid in West ilaiaar the first 
tneatioQ ia costiOGtioa ivilh DliJirwitr date* as far back as 1137* ^ It 
occurs in an inscription belonging to the fourth Hojsala king 
Vishonvardhan (1117-37), where the escelbnt VirAtkot or HAngal 
is described as haring cried oat. VUhnnvardban's pow er is said 
to have extended to Banavasi, Pannngal, Halnsige, Puligere, and 
Miksvadi in rthanvAr. VislitiUTardban gained the ifalasige district 
by csjnqtiest from Jayskeahi II. (U25) of the Goa Kidambas, and 
the Banavdsi and PanungaZ distrtcU by the conquest of the BannTisi 
Kfidamba Tailap IL <10L*9-1124), These conquests seem to have 
lieen short-lived. The first laating conquest of Bhdrwdr was by the 
great Iloysala kingBallal II, or Vir BaMl (1192-1211), niao known 
as the conquerer of Hill Forts. His inscriptiona in Dharwdr have 
been fonnd at SAtenballi in Kod, at Bonkankond in Kinebenntir, 
at Annigeri in Navaignnd, at Hiingal, and at Atavnndi, 
Gadag, Mevnndi, Mulgund, and SagamTe in Giahig. Vir Ballal was 
the first of bis family to assume royal titles, and as commandcr-io- 
chief of his father’s army, and by defeating the Kalachuri general 
Barnia in 1183, established Hoysala power in the Kalachuri donnnions 
north of the Tungbhadnu Vir Balldl seeni-s to have made no luting 
conquests north of the Afalapiwbha. In 1102 ho establisheti hiinsclf 
at hia capitsd of I^okkigundi, the modern Lakkuiidi.* Before 
this, besides defeating the Knlachoris, Balldl mot find defeated, 
ng to tradition at Laktuiidii the Uevgiri l.iUlAV Jaitug^i 
(1183), a victoiy which gained BaHAl the stipreuiftcy of the 
counlrv of Kuntal, An inscription of Bidlars son Narsimh II, 
descries a battlo between BalWl and a certain Soman or Sevun 
whom Balltil besieged at Soratur near Gadag, defeated, parsued, 
and slew at the Krishna. In the same campaign besides feoratur, 
BallAl n, took the hill forts of Erambarge or Yclburga in the 
Nizim's coiiutiy, Knrugod near Beliiri, and Bellit^ge, Gutti, 
Hingal, and Raltehalii in Dbiirwar. Bis first attempt on PHnnngnl 
or Hdngal was in 1190. An inscription on a hero-stone or riryal at 
HAngal, carved with a lively battle scene, records that in llSli the 
Iloyaala king Vir Balldl came and pitched his camp at tlio large 


twtt known M th« HoywilM Mi^w.nJad 

frum »bout 1039 to 131-i. Th«ir nsme is ^ wntteD Hoyssn* J A V 

Thsy belong t« thn lincagn ct VaJu, nod in™ to be “““f 

Devpri (11S9-1312) i» th^ both hnw tbs hinily till<i» of k J^v-h4rty»n and of DvA- 
IkiniVIttiklbubTU* lUMVmn Uitd» <rf t>rirtvab thu best 
Dvitrtumadrm thomndora H*l«b3d in Wwl Unimr. V in.y(lOW) wm ‘3'® 
ar ihe fnmily to snenre my CtHWidoT^lB share of pwer. The twinhisf men of tto 
fBjnily wore Viahnn^enihsaa from about nir to 1139. wj'-to.lupeniJent oicept 
in n yn,. lijd BalUl IL (im-l2ll) who nrerthrow the hBlaehuii ib«^™ of the 
Chslukyaa sad slbodsfcatotl the Yidntl of TJavgirt. lf« j: 

defeated by the VSdart, und him g^l^fmdaon BulWa ^1- ^ ^ 

Stelik lUfarin 1313. They mstainsd auecond and hnsl defeat 
Muhammad Toghlikk in The following am lliB aa^i^! vlSi™hT“feUiIa 

10761. Effoyanan, BalldlaJ. (1133), Viebnnraidhma (IJll-llSl). Nartimh 1, Itollili 
II, (J (31-1211). Nowinih II. (1.523J. SomBahear (1232), Tiaiuimh IlL (L.^-128h|,ftlid 
BatlSU 111. (13HI)- Fleet’s Kiaaiwe Dynaaties, W i eoaapaie tliUons MaoketistE 
Cbtlectuin, Kew Edition. 

: Bcsidei at Lakkoildi Balldl (1. hod a capita] at Anoigen, 
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Atiikerc pond to the west of the city and from it kid siege to the city, 
riio stone tells how tMhiUii end Lis soil likulmnyyu op PjidiuuiinA, 
the leaders of the Kddamba guprisou dsished out and routed the 
s^ikots, though the victory was Tnarred by the death of the 
Xddamba leader SohanL Ekildl II. pc turned nnd about 1200 
succeeded in taking HangaL Still the Kddamba chief K^mdeir 
struggled on and in 1203 held Sstcnhalli iu Kod, Uallil IL’s leading 
underlorda and officers in Dhnrwar acre, in 1102, the llahdpmdhdti 
and Dsndaayak Enevana or Eraga governing the Baimviki Twelve 
Thousand and the Sdntalige Thousand; in 1109 the Mobilniandal* 
^hvar Rdjder governing the Delrola country; in 1203 the 
Molidmandaleshvar Jagadala bhuitamdev guverniqg the Kuntal 
countiy; and In 1203 his Daudndyak Kamathad hklHHetti 
governing the Santalige Seventy and the Nagarkhund Seventy in the 
Miiavdsl country. Ballal’s Il.aon and successor Narsitnh IL lost 
all that his father had won of the old Weatem Chdiukya dominions. 
Aarsituh retired to Dvdrsatnudia and scorns never after to have 
attempted to pass north of the Tungbhadni. 


Kaisimb’s rivals and couqnorora wero the Y&davs of Deviriri 
m the North I>eccan.‘ The first mention of the Dovgiri Vd^va 
in connection with bhdrwdr is in tho reign of the third l>ev?iri 

wl”?. whose son J«itugi U apparently in 

bbillam a iifetime, was defeated by Yip Bnlkl in a battle fousht 
^rding to tradition, at Lakkundi in Gadag, As this victor? 
H said to have secured to Balltil the countrv of Kuntal, Bliilkiu 
must ha/e then held a fairly estensiva kingdom inclnding DbSrwAr. 
One of Bbillam s inscriptions, dated 1189, at Annigeri in 
^BJ■algll^d swaks of Annigeri as the capital from which his 
underlord the ilalmmandaleahvar Bdchirnj or BAchan ivas coverninL' 
the DCiToln coimtnr. Of _ 



Ha^hani on t^ Tungbhadra in Kdnebennur. In ISl^iiighaufa 
MaMpiadhdn HcminayyanAyak was tho man^r of the customs 
dntira of the BanavAsi eoontry; in 1219 S^hana II. held the 
whole of the ^navdse Twelve Thousand ; in 1223 his DaudnAyafc 
ml? the Tergal Sir Thousand fin 

mi his Mahdpradhi^ I^kshuiipAl was governing the Ndgarhlmnd 
^ventyj in 1:,47 ks MahApradhan and SenSpati BA^iraj was 
g^veroing the Kan^t^ and other countries from the capitilTf 

,wf Krishna 

i'K ft have been found in HhirwAr at Behatti 

Chaadaddinpur^ Gadap, and Of ^ 

MahAdev (1260-1370) inscriptions hSehSn f^nd at Ch 
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chaiidm or RauiileF {1271 -1310}, th& greateat of tba Doi^gin \ 
ioscriptiooa have been found in DbArwir at Clmudaddispuir^ 
JjakahmcsliTarj Nairegnlj. and RattehallL Xn 1277 
underlord was tke Mah^niandaleahirar Silnva Tikkaina who had 
come to Haribar on the Dhdrwiir-ilaisur' froatier in the course of a 
Tietorions expedition to the souths This expedition had paobahlj 
been directed against the Hojsalas in consoquencei of their 
threatoniug^ or perhaps invadingj the aoathero and south-weBtero 
part of TliindeT'* *a dominiona In a 1277 inHcription Sdluva X’^ikkamn 
le called the efltablisher of the Kddntnb* kings and the overthrower 
of the Hojsalas. In 1295 Bamdev^s Mahapradhdn Mallider was 
governing the PiJikore or LakshmeshTar 'Three Hundred. 

Besides of these different oTorlords inscriptions record the names 
of two local Eamiliea the Kadamhaa and the Sindoa, With varjing 
overlords, the Kadnmbas of Banavdei and Hdngal (lUdfi-12D^) were 
during tho eleventh and twelfth centnriea the local rulera of 
Dh^rwAr. Their copperplates and inscriptions give about twenty* 
five names of whom six appear to have acfcnaUj governed.^ All 
that is known of theae K^j^mbas has been given in the account of 
their Western Chilukja overlords,- 

Dnring tho greater part of the twelfth century (1109-1130) the 
north-east of HhArwdr was held by the Sindaa of Erambatge or 
Yelbnrgn in the Niaim^a eoanlry about Gftean miles of Naregal 
in North-East Dhdrw&r. Of two of them Achugi IL (lllO - )122) and 
PermAdi L (MO-t-ll-tl) inscriptiona have been found at Kodikop^ 
Karegnl* Ron* and Sndi all in the Bon snb-diiriiion. Achugi ll.*n 
inscriptions found at Kodikop ten miles south of Bon is dated 1122. 
He was then governing the iCisukAd^ or Pattadkal Seventy and 
several other towti^j the chief of which was NarejrTingal-AbbegeTe* 
the chief town of the Nnreyaogal Twelve and a part of the 
Brivola Three Hundred* Of Achngi's eldest son and socceaaor 
Fermddi I. (I L04-1144) three iuBcriptions have been found at Narogal 
and one at Kodikop. Of the NaregaL inscriptions two record grants 
made by village officers before his time. The third is of his own 
time and bears date 1 lt>4. The Kodikop inscription is dated 1114.^ 
1294 R4nichandra of Devgiri (1271-1310) wea supremo in tho 
Karuntok,® 

In 1294 AU-ud-din the nephew of JeMl-nd-din the first Khiiji 
emperor of Delhi (12SS-1295) led the first Musalmin army 
that had ever passed into Southern IndiBj took Devgiri, and 
cotnpelled Bamchandra or Ramdev to acknowledge the sapremacy 
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^ The Kidunb* mcceuiai^ MAycmnni L, Kn*lua*vArma, L, 

ViBhnav&rm&, Mriarxrnii^ ^tyaviyjnii^ YLjKyvuma, njayrurma L, tl,, 

SbibitivATmii Lt Rirttiviuiiia Adilyfcvuttia* Chattsi^* Chatty ar 
jA^nrmall- or JayniiiJi, Kiriliii^ufTtiK IL or Kirttidov L 1077J, SMntiiviTTiuiU. 

Shinta nr (lO^L Tailn IL or Tsilani it. (1099^1 L3L|^ M&yarraEma UL 

(1131)^ MdlUUrjiin L (1132-1135), Kirttd[iev if., aod Kamdn^^ (1181 ■ 1^^) Sev;«»l 
other KAdralu nniiica^ irhii^h, though hutoriicaU do not fit with thiK lut are ^vna 
in Mr. tHeot’i K4JiarffiMi Sff - fiS. ^ Sue nbovo^ pp. - -303^ 

* The Kumkad or Kahy [omet, thoaeh nnt now ovididatly marked 

th« country rotind KiflUToLai or Ruby-rity that U Pattacia Kiaavol&l or PattAdaltE 
io South Bijipar * ThB tnodcrti XiUfC^I .ibout ten mileti ^omth eut of 

* ThyLoiln or the ^uula# nre givetl in tliQ B»]:a|iur Statistical Airoqnnt^ 
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of tte cmperoTfl of Detbi.^ Between ] 295 i 306 RajucbflJadra 

reiTfiiised unbanned and oontinned the overlord of the south. In 
1306 AlA-ud-diii, who in 1205 bad usurped the Delhi throne, Rgftin 
aentau annj to the south under his general Malik Xa£ur and again 
reduced Rjlmchaudra to submisaionr Rdairbnndra died in 13|0 and 
hie son Shankar was iU-afiected to MusalnuLos. In the same year 
(1310) Ald^iid din's generala Malik Kdforand Khwija Hdji passed 
sonth, laid waste the Hoj^a kingdom^ captured BallSia IIL (1290- 
I310)j and^ after plnoderiug hia capital of Di^ArsaiaudrBp returued to 
Delhi with richspoilfl.* lu 1312 Malik KAftir entered the Deccan for 
the fourth time, eeisod and put Shankar the Devgiri king to death, and 
laid waste the Karndtak and Mahardshtra from Cheul in Koldba and 
DibhoL iu HatnAgiri tn the west as far east as Mudgal and Rdichur- 
in the Nizam^fl territory.* The country north of a line passing 
through Bel gaum and the meeting q£ the Krishna and Tungbhadra 
waa brought completely under the s^i'ay of the Delhi emperor. 
During Malik KAfur's aosence at Delhi HarpAl^ the son-in-law of 
Rimc^ndra of Devgiri, etirred the Deccan to arms aqd restored 
the former Devgiri territoriea to independence. The troubles at 
Delhi reanltiug in AlA-ud-din's aud Alalik Khfuris assassination 
left HarpAl lu undisturbed possesston of Devgui till 1318. In 1318 
the emperor Mubdrik (1317-1321) inarched into the Deccaiii 
captured Harpdb and flayed him alive.^ In 1327 the emper&r 
Muhammad Tughlik (1325-1351) subdued the Karudtak even to the 
shore of the sea of TJnidii that is the ludimi Ocean.■ Of the forty 
years between tho first Musalindn luYasion of the south in 1294 and 
the establiahmeut of a new Hindu kingdom at Vijayanagar between 
1328 aud 1335 no record has been traced. It must have been a time 
of trouble and disorder^ favourable to tbo rise of the petty robber 
chiefs^ whoj when the central authority Wiis weak or broken^ always 
divid^ and harried the Karuitok. Between 1328 and 1335, with 
the help of the Shaukaraebir^’a of Shringeri in West Mai^ur, two 
brothers, Hukka aud Eukka, established a new city on the right hank 
of the Tungbbad™ river^ opposite the old city of Ancgnndi and 
abont thirtj^SiX miles north-west of Bolari. new city was first 

called VidyAna™ or the City of Leamiog, and afterwards Vijay an agar 
or the City of Victory. Of the eri^n of the two brothers" Hakka 
and Bakkn ficoounts vary. According to one etory they belonged 
to the Hoysalaa oE Dvamaamudraj according to a secoutf they wero 
of the family of the BauavAsi Ka^mbas^ according to a third they 
were of the Yddav line, and occordiDg to a foerth they were 
shepherds or Kurubarg the treasury guards of the family of Yamngfll 
iu the GodAvari delta which wag destroyed by the Miis&lmAns in 1323. 
MAdhavthe bead of the Shringeri monasteij helped the brothers 
with money, chose for them the site of the new city, end, in 1335, 
when the fortifications wore completed, placed Hakkaon the throne 
with the title oE Hurihar HAiy(1335-1350y The spread of YijayaEagar 
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power in the Karaitali waa rapid. In 1342 the Arab traTcUer Ibn Chapl^VU. 

Batuta Eoand Hariabj that is Hariappo, the overlord *01 the chiofa History, 
ot the Kdnara coast.^ Thus, at this time, Dhdrwdr fleeuos to have Babmasi^ 
been held by Vijayanagar. While "Vijayanagar was bmldmg, 1347 . 1489 , 
Muhammad 'ftighlik (1325*1351). pleased with its central ffosition 
and the strength o! its hill-fort, was tiyiag to make Devdri. or aa 
he now callad it Daulatsbad the City of Wealth, the capital of India. 

He thrice forced the people of Delhi to move to Daulatahad, bat all 
hU efforts failed. The &ccan continaed hostile to his rule. And 
in the troubles which embittorod the latter port of his reign the 
Deccau nobles more than once rose in revolt At last in 1347, 
under the leadership of an Afgbin uomed Zaflir Xhin, afterwards 
known as Ala-tid"din Hasan Gangn, who took the name BabmaD 1 
out of respect to a BrdhmAu patron, the Deccan freed itoolf from 
all connection with Upper India, Hasan moved his capital 
from Daulatabad about 190 miles south-east to Hnlbarga and there 
founded a dyuastj, which, nnder the name of the Bahmani or 
Knlbarga kings, ruled the Deccan and great part of the Kamdtak 
for nearly a century and a halE (1347-1439). 

About 1331 Ali-nd-din Hasan Qaagu (1347-1358), the foimder iTarnrit* 
of the Bahmani kingdom, sent a large force into the Karndtak or 
^naiese'Speaking districts, that is the country soath of aline drawn 
between KolhApurand Bidar. Fromthe Karnfitak the Bahmani general 
returned with much spoil in money and jewels, besides two hundred 
elephants and one thousand female singers,® Very bloody wars 
continued between the Vijayanagar and the Bahmani kings, the record 
of which is probably one-aided, as Feriahta dwells on Musalmin 
victories and passes over Musalnum defeats. In the earlier wars 
between Hulbarga and Vijayanagar, it is recorded that victory 
was always followed by a general slaughter of prisoners, men 
women and children- In spite of their roversea the Vijayanag^ 
kings do not seem to have lost their hold on Dhfirw6r and^its 
neighbourhood, as, from an inscription dated 1854.55(8. 1276), 

Harihnr, on the right bank of the Tungbhadra about twelve miles 
south-east of Ranobennur, belonged to Bnfeka the second Vijaynnagnr 
king (1330-1379)*. In 1369, Muhammad Sh&h BahumiU (1858- 
1375) defeat^Bukka, king of Vijayanagar, wd eontinued for throe 
tnontba to massacre the people of the Vijayanagar torrito^.* 

Mahaminad was more successful than his predecessors in reducing 
the iCarn&tak chiefs and landlords. He wrested from them much 
of the Bccumulated riches of seven hundred y^rB,* and w reduc^' 
the population that according to Fer Ubta the Vijayanagar (^st^cte did 
not recover for nsveral ages.* The saeae of these lodiscriminato 
massacres was the Rdichur-Dodb outside Dhfirwir limits, though the 
east of the district can hardly have escaped. 

The weakening of V i jayanagar power and the c riiclty of the Mnsalmiin. 
invaders forced largo numbers of the people into oatlawry. They 
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formed into lairo bafcida of brigandsj and duringMnhammad^s r^ign as 
many ms oighi taou&ajad heads we said to have been sent to Xnlbwga 
and piled new the city gates.^ Muhammad Sh^h^a sctoesaor 
Mnj^hid ShAh (1375 -1378) demanded from Vimjanagar the fort 
of Bnnkapurj about thirty-six miles south oE Dhirwar, together 
with other places bit^een the KrishrLa and the Tungbhadrm, a 
coontiy ’which Foriahta describes as full of fastnesses and woods.* 
Bukka refused and in the war which followed was driven tli rough 
the forests to Cape Rimaa in (loa. Then fortan$ chauged.; Buk&n 
regained what ho had lost, and forced the ]ilnsalmans out oE the 
territories to the south of the Knahna, An inscription dated 
137&-80 at Dambal in Cadag shows that at that time Haribar IL 
(1379-1401) of Vijayanagar held Gadag.® The success of the 
Vijayanagar chief was apparently decisive^ as the Musalm&n historians 
i-ecord about twenty years of peace during the reigns of Mahmud 
Shah Bahmani (1373-1397), Gheids-nd-din (1397). and ShsTna-nd^ 
din (1397), from 1378 to 1397. This period of peace was followed 
by a devastation as complete as that caused by the fiercest 
Mnealmiln invnaion. The Dqr^ Devi famine be^n in 1393 
wid lasted twelve years. iVhole districts were emptied of their 
people, and the hill forts and strong places previouEly bold by the 
Mnhsmmadaiis fell into the hands of potty chiefs and loaders of 
bandits.^ A second inwription of Hanhiir 11.^ dated 1399*1400 
[S. 13^1), b at Mskamvalii in H&n^b* 

War ^tween the Babmani and Viiayanagw kings again broke 
out in 1398. In M06 Feroa Sinih Banmani (1397-1422), hdtiag 
new Vijayanagar, detached Mir FazI Ulla Anju with the Ber^ 
division to lay siege to Bankdpur the most important fortress in the 
KamAtuk> Mir Fazl GUa succeeded in taking the fortress. He 
committed the governmoDt of the fort and of ito valEmbb dependencies 
to Mia Saddon, and himselE rotnmEd to the royal camp In 
the treaty which followed Dev EAya (1401-145!) of Vijayanagar 
agreed to give hia daughter in marriage to Ferez Sb^h Baimani^ 
and, to prevent further disputes, to cede the fort oE Batik^ipur 
as the marring portion of the Vijayana^r princess** The peace 
between the rival kingdoms did not last long* In 1417 they were 
again at war. And in 1423, Ahmad ShAh Eahmani (1422-1485), 
the successor of Feroz SMh, overran the Vijayanagar coontij, end 
put to death men women and children wirhont mercy. Whenever 
the number of tho slain amounted to twenty thonsand, Ahmad 
Sh&h halted three days and mado a festival. He also broke down 
Hindu temples and destroyed Brahman colleges.^ Still, in spite of 
these successos, tho Mnsulmiiis had no firm hold of the couatry south 
of the Krishna. 1423 and U35 were years of dronght and 
famine.^ 

It 1443. heading that ^hv Mya of Vijayan^r bad sent hia sot 
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to boiiloKS Bankipur, Ahmad Sh^h B^imaiii d^apatcheJ. Malik'iJ' 
TniAr with the Dawlatabad diviBtoo to oppso him, and tho 
Vi|ajana&ar troops wore fott*d to raiiw ^ v 

Naval^mnil, about twanty miles north-east of DhArwar, which ib 
montioaed as the head-cuarteoi of aw^faror provitwa, was the SMae 
of an attempted revolt. JelAl Khan the governor o! the ptmnca 
aad brofcher-iii4aw of AW-nd-din Bahmani II, 11435 - 14 d 7), taking 
advantage of the king's illaeaa, seized a large tract of (auntry 
rotmd Navaignnd which ho gave in charge to his son Shikaa^ 
KhAn. In spite of his illness AlA-ud-dm maro^ ^nsfc the 
rebels who fled before him. Sbikandar KhAn mdaoed SnltAa itohmnd 
Khilii of MAlwa and the ruler of KbAndeah to enter the De^n 
with a large army. Against this force AlA-nd^in marched m 
person, bat before the armies met Shikandars alliea ^ 
they had moved on the assurance that AlA-nd-dm was d^d. With 
two thousand AfghAns and Rajpnts SUiksndar to Navaignnd. 
KhwAja MAhinud Gawan pursued him, besieged Bantapur, and 
On a promise of pardon perenaded him to surre nder. On geiog 
conrt be was received into favour, and in 145o gnu w'as 

restored to him. In 1457, on the accession of the new king 
HomAvun ShAh (1457-1461), diaappioted at not receivmg the 
government of Tailanguna, Sliikandar and his father began raise 
troops at Navaignnd, and defeated 

Berar who was sent against them- After KhAn Jch^ a dofea e 

king marched against the rebels, in the hope of inducing m 

to submit. But Sbikander Khan> relying on the attachmTOt and 
bravery of his tmona, with eight thousand D^ania and Rajputs 
marched oot to offer battle, and by night surprised the kin^s camp 
with success. In consideration of their close relatio^hip and former 
friendship the king sent Shikandor word that in spite of his cnme 
in appearing in arms agamst his sovereign, if be won d sarron er, 
he would grant him a free pardon and coufor on hiiu an estate 
in DaulatebaiL To this Shikandnr KhAn ratorued an insolent 
answer HnmAynn ordered the line to attack, and Shi n 
repeatedly repulsed the vigorous charges of the roj^l ® 

ac^n remain^ uncertain, till MAhmud Gawau 'vith the BijApur 
division and KhwAja Jehan Turk with the army of lailanguna at 
the same time charged Shikandar’a right and left mngs and the 
rebels began to give way. The king, observing their confusion, 
supported the attack from the centre with five hundred towmen 
and five hundred spearmen, at the head of whom, moun on an 
elephant, ha charged the enemy. His advance was so rfontly 
Opposed that the king found himself nearly de^rted by his followers 
who retreated in confusion, while Shikandor Khan heado an a 
on the king. Aa Shikandar drew n^r, the elephant on ^hiph 
HumAytin was monntod seized him with hia trunk, drag^ im 
from his horse, aod dashed him on the gronui Hm foUowera 
unable to check tbemselvos, in tbeir charge «>de over and 
crushed him to death. On the loss of their leader the rebel army 
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fled I and ibe raLljiug hia troops^ ptirauad the fagitivea with 

gi^at slaughter, Navalgandj to which Shikandar'a father had 
retired^ waa besieged. At the eud of a week JeMl Khda submitted. 
Hill life v&s apar^T bat he ended his daya m close copfinemeat^ 
About this tip]C> perhaps in the tronbles whiclL accCEopaiiied 
Shikaudar Xhdn'a re^oltj Vijayunagar sncceeded in regainkig 
BankApur.^ In 1470 Mlftmqd Gawln^ who heid the office of 
prime minister as well as the government of Bjjdpnr, attacked the 
s^board territories of tbe Vijayanagar king nod took Goa. In 
I472j at the instigation el the Vijayanagar king, the Hindu chief 
of Bankdpnr and Virkam BAy Rdjaaf Belganm iient troops to retake 
Goa.^ TTie attempt failed^ nod^ in retalktionj the MusalmAna 
besieged and took the fort of ]^lganm. In 1472 and 1473 no 
rain fell, and no grain was sewn; many died and many left the 
country. In the third year, when min fell, scarcely any farmem 
remained to till the land.* 

The capture of Belgautn and its dependeudea brought the w'bole 
el the Bombay Knmataki except the Bouthern portion of Dhdrwar, 
under Masaim^n rale. But the ascendancy of the BahmuBia was 
now at an end. In 1489, Yusuf Adil Sh4h, one of the leading 
nobles of Afahmud Sh&h Bah man i ll. s court, declared hims^ 
in dependent and seized Bijdpuj* and all the Bahiuani possessions 
in Dhdrwir* About tea years before the establishment of Bijapur 
power (1479), perhaps from the want of anecess of the last of its 

mBnihets,MalIikii^*iina(145l-14G5}and Viropdkfiha (1*165-147^] the 

first dynasty of Vijayanagar kings anno to aa end. Naraingh, who 
according to enC account was the slave of the last king Vimpaksha, 
according to a second ncconnt was a chief of Tailingnna, and 
according to a third account wp of a Tulav er South Kfinam 



successfuT and longlived king, who continued to rule probably 
till 1634. Krishna eeeina to have owed muck of his snecess to 
tUo friondship of the Portuguese, who, arriving on the Malabar 
coast in 14^S, waged a naval war on Arabs, Turks, and all MusaltnAn 
traders. Their rival^ with Bijapur induced them to cultivatfr 
friendly relations with Vijayauagar whom they supplied with 
ammnmtson, horses, and artillerymea. lu lolO. Ynstif ArlSI 
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dressed torses and asked that they might have the managemeat Chap^TlL 

of the lands of Goa and that they mi^t hate 300 horses a year. History^ 

Dalboquorqne gate them the horsesj ^cause thair chief was a Kncos. 

uaeful bIIt as bis land was a veritable and safe road to Vijayaoagar, 1 489-1636. 

and as his people were skilftd saddlemakere.^ About 1520 

Krishna BAya completely defeated Ismail Adil Shih (1510-1534) and 

restored the kinrfom of Yijayauagar to its former limite.* pe 

absence of any Musalmso successes forsaveml years after ICn^na 

Kiya’s victory may be gathered from FerUhta’a aarrativa, which 

passes in silence over the aiitcen years between 1520 and 1585. 

Awng the people of Dhdrwfir the rule of Krishna Rdya and bw 
brother Achyuta RAya, for the two nn^a alwaya go togrther, la 
remembered as a time of happiness and ideal government. Though, 
as the best known TDembere of the dynmiy^ Kriahna and Achjata 
have probably gained a traditional credit for works which wore 
not theirs, tbe brothers seem to have had tk great aha^ m 
canstmeting the aystem of water works for which Dhirw^&r and the 
lifttghbonring country sre famoua. They also seam rightly to hftv^ 
the cn^it of mtrodueiiig the Bdi R^khtt Mdr survey which formed 
the basis of all later re venae settlements,* The only one of 
Krishna lUya^s inacriptious found in Dh&rwir ia a copper-pkU> 
grant dated 1512-13 (S* 1434). giving over the village of Tirfflalapura 
to Timtnanaya the son of Ghatika-Naramgh the astrologer of 
Batteballi and Kod.^ 

After the death of Kriahna R4ya which probably happened in 1534, 

Achyuta RAya seems tn have gone on reigning till 1542. Three 
inscriptions of Acbyutn RAyn have been fonnd within DhArwAr limits, 
two at Gndug, and one at Auni geri. All are dated 1538-39 (3-14b0). 

After Achyuta HAya^s death, though h® kept representatives of the 
old family aa the nominal heads of the state, the real con^l was 
seized by’lUm RAja, who is said to have beeu the sou of Knahoa 
RAya’s minister. BAm EAja was an able and a vigorous ruler. In 
1547 he made a treaty with Dom Jofto de Castro the Portugnese 
viceroy, with the object of enconraging trade and of resisting the 
power of BijApur. In this treaty Hubli or Obeli is mentioned a» a 
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pUicc of trade In saltpetre rm J iron for the Biiipnr coaotty.’ Though 
able and sacrossfiil, Rdm R^ja was so overbearitig to his Musalinin 
neighbours that the four Mosalmda powers, Bijipur Gglkonda 
Aludadnagar and Bidar, joined In a league sigainst him. In iSdo, 
at the great battle fought ou the hanbB of the Krishna, eighteen 
rnilea south ofTdllkoti in the MiiddebihAl Bnb-di™bn of Bijipur, 
Bdm Sdja was defeated and slain, and Vijayanagar tskeu and 
sack^* Jealousy between Ahmadnagar and Bijipnr, the two 
leading hlasalmdn powers, prevented the transfer of the Vijavansflar 
tomlories to filuaalmda rule. Rim Baja's brother was allowed to 
hold much of the Kamatak and for eome time many Vnajanagar 
feudatones maintoincd their independeiace.* In 1570 the feeling 
of nvslry between Ahmaduagar and Bijdpnr grew less keen. 
Vitt the Lulikat chief they formed a great allianee against the 
t'ortugueae, and agreed that if successful AJitnadnagar siiould keep 
toe north Portuguese possessions and BijApnr ovormn the sontb. 
Ihe splendid cenrage of the Portuguese defenders of CheuI and 
^ defeated the efforts both of toe Ahmadnsgar and of the 
Bijipor armies. Still the allianoo led ton more^endly feeling 

the BijApnr king wne able to arrange that while 
Ahmadna^ aprtjad Its ^wer northwards, he should be left free to 
conquer the Karudtak. In 1573 he marched aiminat DhdrwAr ™ S 

ilteS M h^lS® Karn^at,which was held by an ofBoe'r of the 

late Rum Bija who had assumed independence. The fort fdl after 

BiSr^ ^Tl sartounding country was unnesed to 

« f marched against BankAnur the 

apitai of VelApa RAya,fomerlj a servant of the Vijaynnagar Jri'res 
but now independent. After vain ap™u for helo to 
the brother of hi£ former iijaater VeMoft Jlf j 7 i.' ^ 

attftcksfromtheKamAtakinfMitrv 
entered toe tonte na£d a A 

iheMusalmAnuoldieSt fw 

increased by too activBy of the enamv in ivore 

Bnt in Miiatupha Khfin the BiiAnur a flitting off their supplies. 
With the help of hU Bercd tl/at*' “7 a good commander 

iiist i. alJitLT.h^^iI‘4 ' 

cornmnnication, and by nlacinfr J^poned bis lines of 

the camp checked tbe^mght aftacb seatries round 

after a year and three mouths tL ^ pressed, and 

surrender of Baukdpur.* The S. ^ 
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Gtono ol p. mosqae whicli was boilt upon the foundation. Mauy towns 
and districts were c^nfeircd npon Mtistapba KIu^Dj pud till his 
assaBsiDPtion in Bonkapur in laTD tte whole of the cotn^ered 
country rempinod under bis mpnagoment.^ According to Mtndu 
accounts the power of the Vijajanngar klnga continued at least in 
namo till 15S4. Thotigh ia i59d tlie Hiadns for a timo regamed 
Banlcdpurj^ 1575, the year of the Ml pf Bankipur, may be taken as 
the date when l>hdrw4r came tiader BijApar rnle. It (lontinaed 
nnder their sway for about a hundred yeara, till the capture of 
Bijipur by the Emperor Anraagaeb ia Of these hundred 

years almost no details are recorded. Bat cempared with the 
tea years of no-gotemmeat before it began and the hundred and 
twenty years of nusmle after it ended^ the Bij^par rule seema to 
hate b^n a time of fair govemmeQt and of proaperity. In the 
latter port of the setenteenth ceutuTy, before Bijfipur was 
weakened by the attacks of Shivdji^ Dhdrwdr seems to hate Wen fall 
of tillages of weatere and Hnbli to hate been a place of maoh wealth 
and of great trade. In 1673, while rptaging Sij^par territory! a 
hlaratha anny nader Aaaji Dattu plundered the rich mercantile town 
of Hnbli, the centre of a number, of manuf^taring tillages The 
booty exceeded any provioas Mardtba plunder. Merchants of all 
nations wore pillaged; and tho Bijdpur troops, which bad been 
stationed for the defence of the town, destroyed any property which 
the Mardth&s had left. The English factory at Hdrwdr, which was 
said to bavo employed 50,000 weaters in the Dhirwdr tiHagosj 
had p broker at Hnbli to sell all lauds of imports and gather the 
cloth intended for England The Hnbli factory was pin udered, and, 
according to English nccoant, goods wore lost worth about £2773 
(7894 pngodm). The ^glish claimed compensation, but Shtr^ji 
declared that, except some potty damage represented by him at ahoat 
£70 (200 P#.), bis tnoopa had done them no harm.* * In 1674 
Shirdji fortified Nargtmd thirty miles north of Dhdrw^r* aud took 
Dharwar^* About the same time (1673) Abdul Karim KlAn, the 
aucostor of the present Nawdb of Sdvaaarp on behalf of Bijdput, waa 
appointed chief captain against the MardtbAs aud goremor of the 
province or jiarMr of Bankdpur, which, under Bij&pur« iacladed 
sixteen districta er pargand^f the chief amoogthemb&ingKasrahad 
or DhiirwSrand Gadeg.* In 1686, Sultda Mud^zim, Aurangaeb^s 
fioa, marched in tho aome of the Delhi eaiperor to regain the south- 
weat portions ol the Bijdpur kia^om which Sliivdji had overran* 
He took Hubli and Dhdrwdr* a fflace of respectability and strength, 
and placed garriflona in them. Bat in spite of this success he had to 
withdraw towards Ahmadnagar, as bis army was. greatly reduced by 
famine and pestilence.® In {168S, 15th October), on the capture of 
Bi|dpur by Auraugssebi the restoE the Bijdpur tomtories in Dbdrwdr 
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passed to the Moghal^^ The Moghul teniuie of the country was 
purely militaiy and did not la^t long. Abdul EAhof KMa^ son of 
Abdal Karim Khin^ the BijApur gOTernor of BaakApiij, entwed the 
emperor* *s fleirice end received a large share of the Bombay 
KamAtak. Abdul Bdhnf at first made Iub head-quarters at BankApnr, 
bat he afterwards moved to SAvanur about aii miles to the north-east. 
He left the revenue management of bis territoriefi to the hereditary 
Hindo officers^ of whom tho chief were the deEdis of Navalgnnd, 
Shirhatti, HAvannr* and Eh^mbaL^ The death of Anraogzeb in 1707 
led to the establishment of two hiardtha principalities under two of 
Shiviji^s grandsonsi SAtdm under Shihc and Kolhinnr under 
SambMjj. In 1719 through the influence of the Syeds who deposed 
the Emperor Ferokshir (1713-1710) ShAhu received three imperial 
grants for the cha wfA or one-fourth and the mTdeshmukki or one-tenth 
of the ravennes of the six Deccan provinces^ among them Bijdpur 
w'hich included DhlrwAr. The third grant was the srard/ of home 
rule of sisteeu districts^ the only oue of which within DhjirwAr limits 
was Giidog.* After this great cession of territory Fatesing Bhonsle, 
1Ui« of Akalkot nhont twenty-three miles south-east, of SholApnr^ 
was appointed to collect the tribute and revenue doe from the 
Karcatak, In 1723 the ^"izAm was crenled viceroy of the Deccan 
and a.^umed independence. In those parts of the Bombay 
KomAtak which were not included in tho MarAtha homo^mle or 
mardj^ or had not been whoDy ceded in grants the NizAm dirided 
the revenue with the hlarAthis. As viceroy of the Decenn he 
interfered to suppress disturbances in the BijApur EamAtak* and 
appointed a new governor or tubheddr to that distTict* Though 
Sb&bn had received the imperial grant of a large share of the 
KamAtak^ and though hta cl^ms to levy a foarth and a tenth of 
the revenues of all lands formerly held by the Moghals hod been 
admitted^ $0 mat was the local power of the chiefs of KolhApur 
and Savannr that Fateeing BhouslOj the MarAtha genera^ scarcely 
ventured to cross the Krishna In 1726, on the pretext of 
levying hk one-fourth and ouehtenth shares of the revenue, 
Peshwa BAjurAv (1720-1740)^ with a largo army under Fatceing 
Bhonsle, marched into the KamAta.k. They plnnderod as far as 
SermgApatam, but made no attempt to establiBh their power.* In 
1730, under a treaty between the chiefs of SAtAra and KolMpur, 
though ShAhu and the Peshwa continued to exercise aovereiguty 
over it except semB forts, the countiy between the Krishna and the 
Tungbhndrawaa assigned to KolhApnr. During these changes the 
SAvonnr KawAb, who, though no longer dependent on tho Mogbals 
was subordinate to the NizAm, acquired ao largs a territoiy that in 
1746 ho ventared to resist tho authority of the farmer of tho MarAtha 
ducfl from the country between tho Krishna imd the Tungbhadra, 
This brought on him a Manliha invasion against which bo was 
unable to cope. In 174-7 be bod to egreo to a treaty by which he 
yielded to the Poahwa the whole of the present sub-divisions of 
DhArw^r, Navalgtmd, and Gadag, and parts dE EAnobennur and 
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Kod, He was aUowed to keep Hubli, Bwkapur, Hiuji&l, and other 
districts togrtker rrith bis family poasessioa the fort of Bankipur. 

It IS doubtfal whctber the terms of this trealy were fnlly earri^ 
out. Ill 1755, while Peshwa BAlfiji’s army was oncamjjed on the 
north bank of the RrUhna on its march to the South .ham^tak, an 
offitser of the Peshwa, formerly in M. Btiss/s sorviec, deserted the 
Peshwa and joined Abdel Hakim Kh^ the Nawdb of Sivannr, 
who had about this tiroa thrown off hia all^giaiioe to tJiO Niz£iii. 
Tho Peshwa demanded the de&ertor's atirrender^ and aa the 
KawAb refused to give him up, the Mardtba army crossed the 
Kriahisaja^d attacked S^^nur. The prime miniiator of Haidartbad, 
"who was et this time in league with the Posh wa^. ohserTin-^ so f omiida bio 
nn advmnce of Mnraths troops, gfltherod an army of observation. 
The Peshwa aant agents to deelaro that he had no intontioa to make 
vrar oq the Mzarn^ that the objoet of his advance was to reduce the 
Naw4b of S^vaniLr their common eDcniy whose power* * ho said, was 
formidaiblo both to the Nia^in and to the Mai^thAs, &nd^ it not 
crashed would sproad over the whole Xarn^tak,* Accordingly a 
force from Haidarabad Joined the MailithAis, andj m^der Bassy^a 
directions, the artillery opened so heavy a fire on SAvsnur that 
after a siogo of three montha the NawAb was obliged to yieli"^ To 
Becura the withdrawal of the Mardtha troops, the Nawibj in ftddifcieii 
to a l arge cash pay men tj, t-o raise which he was forced to pledge 
Bankdpur fort te Holkar, was compelled to cede eleven more 
districts, among them Hnbli and Miatikota. In return ho receiv^ 
some districts in BAuebenjiur and the anb-division of Parasgud in 
Belganm+ Tho Peshwa seems not to have tsken the newly Bcquirsd 
territory under his direct uianagementj bnt to have left most of it 
to the local whom he made responsible for the re venae,* 

In 1762 Haidsr AU deposed the Hindu king of Maisur and 
usurped the solo aathority. By 1763 Hntdar^s conquests had 
spread far north of the Tuaghhadra. The friendship of Sdvanur 
became of ioiportanee to HaidsTj andj through his general Fail 
UllAh. he suggested to the Sdvanur chief Abdul Hakim Khdn the 
advantages of an ailiance. Nett year (17@4)^ as the S£vanur chief 
refused to separate from the Marathis, Haidar marched against 
SAvannr* and, after some resistanoe, redneed theNaw4bto sofamission, 
while Fuzl iniAh KhAn took DhirwAr and overran the conntty as 
far north as the Krishna.* In Poona great preparations were made 
to repel Haidar's invasion. An amiy under Peshwa SlodliaVTfe 
(1762 -1773) marched towards the Krishna. Gop4I r4o Phtvard ban, 
who was sent in advance^ cros&ed the Krishna but waa defeated by 
Fail UUdb. In May 17G4| when the Peshwa approached with an 
army of 30jU(X) horse and as many foot, Fazl fJllAh, leaving a strong 
garrison in DhArwAr, Fell back on Haidar's army, which, quitting its 
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entr^dchec] camp at Aimarati m iMaisar about Iweuty-fivc milea 
sootti of Bantdpur, and advaucmg towards HAstana r, took a atrcmg 

S isition near Kattchalli about thir^^sbc miloa south of SA’mnor. 

ere, when joined hj Fazl UlUli, the whole force under Haidar's 
f^tamand amoimted to about 20,000 horse and 40,0^10 foot/ of which 
ono-halE were disciplined iufnntiy* * The Peshwa gaining throngh 
his cavaliy correct mformation of the strength of Hfudar'a position, 
determined not to attack it, and instead employed hia trcK^p in 
driving out Haidar's garrisons from the towns and villages north 
of tho Varda. Da tks ^pe of bringing on a general engagementp 
Haidar moved with 20,000 men intending to retire and draw the 
Marathi towards the strong positioa which Pail UlMh hold with 
the main body of tho army. The Mar^tfa^s threw out a few bodies 
of skirmishers, who retiring as he advanced drew Haidar forwardp 
until their partiesp always retiring but grudnally thicketLingp at last 
formed aolid masses of horsey which gradually moved round ^tweoii 
Haidar and hia camp, and forced him, not without heavy loss, to 
change his feigned retirement into u real retreat. He then felt 
hack on his entrenched positioii at Annavati. The Peshwa followed i 
and after a few days appeared to bo moving oolnmns to invest hia 
camp. Haidar, Isncying ne saw a chance of cuttiiig off one of the 
Maritha colomnSp movri ont with 2000 infautryp 1000 horse, and 
four light guna. He was again enticed to advance too far and was 
completely aufrounded. The speed of their horses saved Haidar 
and about fifty of his cavalry; the rest of tho corps waa destroyed. 
The approach of the south-west monsoon (Juno) put a stop to 
further nos till ties. Tho Peshwa cantoned for the mi ns at Narindra, 
about five miles north of DhArwArp biiletting his horsemen among all 
the villages within a radius of twenty miles^ As soon as the season 
allowed (October), the Peahwu laid siege to Dharwdn He succeeded 
in breaching the wall and the town capitnlated. The whole conntiy 
north of the Varda was now in hia possession, except Mnndgod in 
Uorth Xdnara, and thiSp when tho weather clcamd, he speedily 
reduced. hlAdhavnlo Peahwa made over the command of tho 
army to his nude Raghun^thr^ or PAghoba, who, in ITGSp pnrsned 
Hai^r across tho Tungbbatlra and forced him to agree to a treaty 
under wldchp besides paying £320,000 (Ra. 32 JfiAfi#), ho gave up 
all claims on SAvnnur,^ Hhdrwir remained under the ^lanithds 
till 1773 j whoOp taking ad van fcfl^ of the troubles at Poona caused 
by the death of M4dhavrdo Peshwa (1762-1773), Haidar sent 
a strong detachment under his son Tipu to recover the districts 
conquered by tho Marith^ m 1764.^ Haidar entered into doso 
relations with RaghoniithiAo the undo of the murdered Peshwa 
NArdyanr^o, acknowledged him head of the IDirdthAB, and agreed 
to support him. In 1776, accordiug to Maiaiir acconuts/ in return 
for tho gift of £160,000 16 idkfi^}, RAghoba agreed that Haidar 

should take and hold the conntry to the south of the Krishna.* 
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Uflidar crossed tho Tungl^liadra, t^>ok Bankiipur and SAmnur^ and 
continued to iinali northwards till the roinfl (Jnno I77fl) stopped 
active operations. He rctnmod to tho sonth* leaving a chosen body 
of troops in Bankapnr with directiona to watch^ and ^ far a$ possible 
prevent supplies paaain^ to the Dh^irwar garrison which had not been 
reduced. Meanwhile the Poona ministers opposed to KaghnnAtlirao 
obtained Eroin the Nizani a promise to act with them against 
Haidar. Before the joint MArAtha and NbiAtii armies could aiarchj 
a snuUi force under KonlierrAo- Patvardhan and PAndurang^* was 
(177a) sent to drive Haidar's troops out of SAvanur, Mohammad 
Alii the Maisur general and RAghoba's agent in command of a 
body of auxiliary MardthAei came up with the troops nnder tbe 
Patvardhan at Sansi about twenty-five miles south-east of Dhdrwfir* 
Finding the Poona force drawn np in order of battle, Muhammad 
Ali began tho action with his cavalry. He feigned a chock| and, 
retMog in apparent disorder, was thoughtlessly followed by tho 
MarAthAsi who, confident of victory, pursued in headlong haste 
till the fugitive MasalmAns suddenly diBappeared through openings 
in a powerful reserve. At the eame time a body of men m ambush 
poured into the flanks of the Morathda a tremendous fire of grape 
and musketry. The slaughter was serionfi and the confusion 
hopoleas. Muhammad Ali made a determin^ charge at the bead 
of his cayalry* and,, completing the rout, continued tho pursuit for 
nine miles, and captured many of the Martithas, among them f'keir 
leader Pindtirang*^ After this defeat, in 1/77, the main 
the MarAtba army of about 30,000 men under Parashu^ BMu, 
the most distinguished motnberof the Patvardban family, and the 
NiMm'a army about 40,(HK) Ctrong under IbrAhim Kb An, march wl 
Against Haidar* The Ni^Am'a forcefl were bought off 
MarathAs recrossed tbe Krishna wlfcbout risking an action. 
left the field open to Haidar, who in 1773 took DhArwAr after a 
protracted sioge. After the fall of Dbarvi^dr, BAdAim and Jabhm 
ia Soutli BijApnr were taken, and Haidar was master of tlie whole 
country moth of tho Krishna * Ho loft Nargund, Navalgund, Dambal, 
and Shirbatti, and other strong places in tho hauda of thoir estate- 
holders ordexiiw? on tboLr adcDowledging his supre 111047 agreeing 

to pay tribate.* The Potma in misters were tiw folly occupied 
with the war against RaghaDAthrdo and tho^ English to them 

to make a serioas attempt to recover the KarnStak. Haidar used 
this intorval to strengthen bis hold on the nountir ^ ^ 
alliance with Hakim KliAn the NawAb of Sarannr. In “e 

oldest son of tho Naw4b was married to Haidar's eldest ^u^ter, 
and Haidar's second son was married to tho Nawdh s daoghter. 
These alliances led Haidar to support tho Kawab iti nomi^ly 
Hjooveting almost nil tho possessions which his father had in 1 inb 
coded to the MardthAs. From this lime till Haidar’s death in 17SL 
Hakim Khdii prospered.* 
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In 1770, 03 thfl Poona mluiifterB wero anxious to secure his aid 
ia dri^ung the English out of India, Haidar's right to the MoMtha 
torritories south of the Krishna was admitted on payment of a yearly 
sum of £110,000 (Ra. 11,00,000) to represent the Msrdtha share of 
the revenue. Afterwards, when the war with the English was nearly 
over and when the treaty of Salbii (1782) was in progress, Nana 
I'hadnavis, the Peshwa’s minister at Poona, tried to persoade 
Hflidar to restore the territory north of the 'Hioghhadra, threatening, 
if Haidar refosed, to join the English in attacking MaUnr. But 
the rivalry between Nhna and MahAdAji Sindia and the death of 
Huidor in 1782 prevented Ndna from gaining hiu object,* After 
Haidar's death, Ndna Pbadnavis called on Tipq to roaho good the 
arrears of tribute, Tipu acknowledged that tributo was dne, but 
evaded paying it * A conference woa arranged between Ndna and 
the Niz^ to form plana for recovering the territcuy to the south 
of the Krishna, But they failed to come to an agreement and Tipu 
remained in poaseasiou. Tlie S4vannr NawAb, who after Hddapa 
death (1782) bad gone over to tbo MaiAthAa, Lncnrrod Tipu's wrath, 
who drove his family out and forced him to take refuge at Poona,* 
In 1785, by domanding a higher tribute, Tipu estranged VenkntrAo, 
the chief of Kargund who had been his tributary uinoe 1778, As by 
iimaelf he was unable to withstand Tipu, Ventatrdo sought the help 
of the Bombay Government, and, as they wore unable to assist hinu 
be turned to the court of Poona. When Tipu pressed Veukatrio^ 
Nina Pbadnavis interfered. He declared that Tipu had no right to 
exact more than the former tribute, that landholders on the transfer 
of i’stricts were liable to no additional payments, and that ths 
righto of Brahman landholders except when guilty of treason wore 
^ways respected, Tipu replied by sending two bodies of troope to 
demand more tribute than the Nargund chief ooald pey and so 
give him a pretext for reducing the fort. In March 1785, when 

Narguud was begun, a body 
of Mardthfo WM scut from Poona to relieve Venkatrlo. Before 
the Poona detechment sirived, want qf water had forced the Maisur 
tronps to raise the siege. They wore still in the neighbourhood, and 
oftCT some skiTinishmg compellDd the Mardthfe to retire, took the fort 
of HAmdIIwabout seventeen miles north of Nargnad, and resumed 
the siege of Nargund. On Tipu's ^surance thS only Se rJ^bT 
^bute would be exacted the Marutha army recmsaed the Krifhna 

terms premised by 1 ipu the Nargund chief capitulated. In spite of 
Tipn s premises, when the fort ivas taken, the chief was aeiaed, L and 
his family were rent into captivity and his daughter was taken into 
Tipn s hnrom. Kutiir, a fort m Belgium about forty miles west of 

Nar^nd,w^lsosmed.andboth Kittnrand Nargnudu’eregarrirened 
by Maienr troops. Tipu forcibly ciroiimdsed meny HioSaXbfl 

i 2000 BrAhman ditipli 

ShankarAcbAtya destroyed themrelves to avoid the disgraeo^' £ 
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178G Ibe oiid tlie Nizini formed bh offenBive alliance 

ftgftinst Tipu, ftnd figrepd tfl begiQ operations by taking flora bim the 
cioatitry between the Krishna and the Tangbliadnv. A delociiraont 
of 25^000 troopsj ehiefly horae under ’TokAji Hoik nr and {raneshpant 
Beherl another Marithacoroinander,wftii sent to drive Tipu s gnrriMBS 
from the neighbourhood of Kittur and to act again&t the Maisnr 
generol BurbM-nd-din at Kittnr. At the ^rae time the confedemte 
army under Haripaut advanced and laid siege to m bouth 

Bii^par, which, after a fnriotia and persevering attack, they aucecedM 
in taking. Holkai^s detachmant drave all Tipu a posts from the 
open country in the neighbourhood of Kittnr, but felled m their 
attack on Kittur fort. Holkar then made one march of upwards Of 
silty milea to S&ranur with the object of ficiaing ® chiet 
banker EAgvcmlmNaik. TlAgvendra succeeded in escaping, but two 
or three ether amallor bankers fell into Holkar's hands from whom 
he exacted a ransom of £20,000 IBs. 2 At Sdvanur Holkar 

was joined by Hakim KbAn theKawAb, who, though dosoly related 
to l^nu had been so badly treated by him that he mllmgl j sided 
with the MarAtbAa. Hoi tar's and the Nawfib’a combmed force 
ropulsed an attack by Tipn's general BnrbAn-nd-din, who was forced 
to retire to Jerianvatti On the Varda.^ The confedefete army imder 
Haripant, after the fell of IMdanji and the seismre of the other fo^, 
foenu itself opposed in the Nis£.dm'a territory by Tipn him^lfj whOp 
with the grtaiter part of hie armyi had crossed the Tungbhadra in 
basket boats. As grain and fora^ were estremely scarce, te 
procure supplica as woU as to draw Tipu into the plain conntry, the 
Moritha general marched to SAvanur. Xipn followed and encamped 
in a Btrong position within eix radefl of the oonfederatea, keeping 
the town of SAvannr between the campa^* lo this situation toth 
parties remained for fifteen days. On the of October Tipn 
made preparations for a serious attack. He divided his force into 
four colnmns, the left centre oominanded by himsolij and, after 
the evening meal, movod off making s considerable detour with 
the object of delivering a combined attack on the enemys ana 
centre* It was arranged that about an hour after midnight, when 
the head of his own column reached the point choson for attack, 
he should fire a signal gnn, which was to be answered by tho heads 
of the three other divisions, and the attack was at once to begin. 
The night was dark and rainy. On pcftching a amall outfit 
Tinu^s column was challenged; and Tipu, as if bent on Ictimg 
the enemy know of Lis approach, orders the output fefired 
at. He again advanced, and when near the camp Ered the signal 
hut listened in vain for a reply* After much delay and 
fired another signal, which was answer™ by only 
s-M* He moved on, and entering the camp a little befo^ 
dawHp found himself with no more than three hnnd^ men. In the 
dark and wot tho heads of all tho columns except his own had lost 
their way, and from the ssrao cause each oolumn had broken mte 
several divisions, which were all wandering at random m the dark. 
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As the light strengthoncd, all ware witliin view, and Tipn collected 
and arranged his troops. He foand tko Mar^tha cmnp empty and 
their army drawn np on a height They begun to oannonode Tipu^s 
force> anti he^ acconling to his ownaoeouat^ ordered no guns of any 
size to fire in Tetnm^ The oonfedemtea^ thinking their aseailBH^ 
were without large advanced carelosaly against them and were 
repalsed with heavy loa^ The accuracy of this account is doubtful, 
but there is no question that the day ended in Tipu^s favour as the 
confederates feU back on a position whose left rested on the fort of 
S&vanur.^^ 

Tho acareity of forage and the weakness of them position induced 
llaripant to feavo Siivanar and the Nawdb fell back with him ten 
miles. Tipn took Siv^iur^ bnfc lay inactive till the Muharrani 
when he retired to Bankipnr to bold the iestivaJ. In his absence 
Haripmb without opposition brOEicbed, stormed^ and took Shirbatti, 
a fortified town twenty miles north-east of Sdvannr^ While at 
S£vannr Tipu sent a messenger, nominally to treat of peace, but, 
according to his own atatament and as the event showedj with the 
object of threwing tbo enemy off their guard.^ On pretence of forego 
Tipu moved and made a successful night attack on the confedomte 
camp and secarod the splendid cquipageof tho Nizam's general 
and 500 camels which carried it.* In 1787^^ fearing that tbo English 
were about to take part against him, Tipu made a treaty with tho 
Mariithde ceding them Nargund and in return receiving bisck the 
other towns and districts which the Marathhs had taken. Tipu also 
agre^ed to pay the Mardtha share of the revenno and to restore to 
the Nawdb of Sdvannr the territory vrhich he held before his son's 
tnamago with Hai^r'a danghter. Tho Nawdb dreading Tipn's 
treachery accompanied the Mar4thi[s to Poona.* 

Tipu never meant to fulfil these engegements. As soon em the 
Mar^ib^ had necrosed the Krishna, the Maisnr troops retook 
Kittur. MarAthas were much aanoyed by Tipn^s faithlessnefls, 
aud, aa both tlie English and the Nizim were interested in 
preventing the increase of Tipu's power, in 17&0, when his 
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iitiackg on TMvankor gaim tlio Englieli gronndH for acUng against 
Ti'pn aa offonsiva alliance was formed agsmst him by tha Engliabj 
the MarfithAfl. and the NiaAni. After prolimfnaHEs irere settled the 
MarAtha force was placed nnder ParoshurAm BhAii Pstvardlim whom 
the English engaged to supply with a detachment of British troops. 
TheSi^ andlltli battalions of Native Infantry, ono company of 
European nod two coropanios of Native Artillery, wsth bis field 
pieces, which was the foroo named to act with the Mamthfe. wdrf 
from Bombay under the comaumd of Captain Littlo alwut the 
^Oth oE May 1700. 'Fhey diBCtabarked at Sajigataeshimr m 
Rutndgiri on the 29th of Mav, reached the top of tha Amba pass 
by the 10th Jane, and arrived at a village not far from iAsprtn, 
nboat fifty miles east of tho Ainha pass on the 18th, where they 
ioinod ParnahurAm'a army.^ The combined force did not c^ 
the Krishna tiU the llth of August. As they advan^d they 
found no difficidty in driving out Tipu'a aoldm^, and the conn- 
try was rapidly ocenpied until they came to the village of N^ndra, 
abont five miles north of DhtfrwAr. When they roduc^ Nanndrn 
the MarAtha force was daily joined by small parties till the whole 
amounteii to 25,000 horse, 15,000 foot, and fifteen pieces of 
heavy cannon twenty-four poundeTS and npwarda. Ihere ww a 
retinue of women, inefoding ovei7 sort of dancing and Singing 
girlB who numbered as many as the fighting men, and there wore 
ten times aa many followers and fifteen times as many animals. 
The MarAthji camp was full of tradtarfi and omftsmen ^ 
huaUy employed as if they were at Poona imd at pe^ The 
fort of DhArwAr was bold for Tipu by Badr-nl-ZamAn KMn, 
one of his most trusted generaU, with a gamsou of seven 
thousand regulars and three thonaand irregulars ^raed with match- 
lochs and swords. The combined English and Mardt^ army ap¬ 
peared before the fort on the lathof Sept^ber. Till the Mtb of 
October nothing of importanco was done. On the 30th of October 
the English detachment attached a body of the enemy who were 
posted outsids the wallfl of the town. The enemy were driven back 
ivith the loss of three guns and a large number of kdled and wound¬ 
ed The loss on the aide of the English was ten men killed and 
Gfiy-iifoe wounded. After this attack nothing further took plntm 
till the J3th of December when the British force attseked and wk 
the town with a loss of aucty-two English and severd hund^ 
MaiAthAs killed and wounded. The town was re-occnpied by the 
enemy but they were driven out and tho tmvn was Pandered by t he 
ItarAthAs. As the siege made little ptogress, on the 38th o£ De¬ 
cember, the British contingent was strengthened by the-nd ^mhay 

Beetmnnt and the ninth battalion of Native Infantry from Bombay 
under Lioutenant-Colonel Frederick and afterwards by a coipa about 
300 strong, fifty of them Europeans of all nations and tho rest natives, 
commanded by Mr, Yvons, an English gentleman m the PesW a 
iiflpricft In fipite of theae reinforcemente, the siege languished 
ebiefiy on account of the backwardness of tho llarAthAs. On tho 
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liCicl disappintments. Tbo siege was kept up tilt the 4tli of April, or 
twenty-ume weeks in all^ vvhen the garriBOti, reducoiJ by ileaerlion 
and de^th from 10,000 to 3000, capitulated. Dyrin^r the siege the 
loss of the Eiigliah detaebment was 500 hilled and wonuded, of whom 
one liuiidred were Knn?peaiis; the AlEiritha loss was estimated at 
30004 After the fall of DhirwAr, sev^eral places, among theui 
Kui^hgal fort abnnt twelve miles to the sonth-eaBt of DharwiLr and 
the rioh trading town of Unblip surrenderiKl to the MardtbAs. TJie 
scene of war between the confedcnitea and Tipu waa transferred to 
the country sonth of the Tnngbhsulni; and the whole of the Booibay 
Karnaitab passeil to the Mardthds. 

In spite of the frequent wars, when it passed frota Tipn ^ tho 
Alardth^ the diatriet wns fairly prosperous. For abont sixteen 
lailea north of Dbarwilr tbe eonntry w-as very rich i no garden mould 
conld Ije richer^ The lands near DhiirwAr were iti tho highest atato 
of tillagOp affortling the cattle luxnriaut pasturage and the army 
plontifnl ttupplicM. About ten miles aouth-eaat of Dburwir, Cia 
conntiy round Hubli was well wooded and watered^ and allowing 
for the time of the year (April) was lu tho highest tillage. .Tkougii 
there were oo orUAinentol baildmgs^ the town of lluhli was xit rich 
cent re of trade sending sandidwood and iTory to tho wostem const 
chiefly thi^nghGoa, and receiving silk cotton goods and rioOp Many 
rich bankers negeliated bills on distant phices and had siioh weight 
in the money market that the exchange and the currency of a 
great part of the neighbonriDg conntry was controlled by flubli.* * 
Though the town of ti&vunurj about ttiirty-sJx milo^f BOuth-eaat of 
Dblirwdrj had lately (1786) been ruined^ the oonotry round it 
rich and well tilled.^ About ten miles south of Sivauur near Devgiri 
the country was well woodedj watenedj and tiilcd^^ At Hiivcri and 
MotAbennnr about ten miles south-east of Devgiri.tho country had 
the same rich appeamnee. Motfibennurj n market tow n, wag. particu¬ 
larly fioiinshing with stone houses and a brisk trafiic with Maisur^ 
chiefly iu sandalwood4 Birgi, atiout four miles further souths was 
almost fiurronnded with grovea and gardens,^ RAnebennur in the 
extreme ^atb-eastof the district was a market town of some extent 
and importance with largo gardens and gror^ to the eaatond 
north.^ In times of peace the country was full of oxen and sheep j 
the sheep for food^ the oxen for work. Sheep were very cheap, 
selling at 6d. apiece (4 to the rupee). Fowls were abundsmt, abont 
IJd, apiece (-0 to the rupee} ; there were no geese, turkies, or 
tamo dneks. The forests bra t^gersj bears^ and leopards, a few Lynx, 
and no lion a. There ware wolves, hyfenaa, jack^, and foxes on 
every hill, ftnd jti the open country endless herds of antelope and 
other deer. There were peafowlj partridges^ quml, snipe, dov^eSj 


1 Nnmitivf pf Captain DetBctmvnt, 1 -41 ;-(rnuit Dalfi MAjlthiB, 

4S^-S7. A detailed Awaunt of the u given niidtr Dhftrwir ia Placet. 

* MaoT*M NsrraUve, 4%,^. < Nami^Te, 253-254- Kumtive 242,250. 

Mdor'i Ntrrtiivei * Moor't ^Amative, 4M2. ^ Narmtivt, flJ. 
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plover, i«aRlect'ck. Ruricaa, flnd bustard. Tlie poadewera tdl ot 

duak, tei, aad w^dgooaa. Fiah wora ««ldom tba 

gf life were so abundimt tiwt tliere ao aeed ^ f 
lu times of pleaty grain was very ehoap. A ballock-lwd or 160 
pounds (80 poWa nhert) of millet, enough to l^t a family of sis £<»r 
rmoath\co?Hbo bought for 2a. (Ke.l). Fruit and vegetables 
wore loss plentiful tbau grain, fowls, and mutton. Plaatams were 
tUfl ebief fruit, eoid mangoes wero abundant^ though inferior to 
Bombay. Goa, and other const mang^. Palm-juice wm 
freah and fermented. The fermented juice was ^vunk to 
by moat of the lower claaaea. The other frni s were melons pome- 
rrrenntcs, ernpea, pineapplos, limes, coatartinpples, jacks, aad 
Lavas. CocoMUts and dat«i were abucdant nad were sent to the 
coosL Thouch it wns supposed that the oocaa-paba did not flo'insj' 
away from ^ sen, there were groves or forests of cooon-palms lb& 
miles from the coast. Neither nee noT^m ^ common , m^et 
took the place of rice or wheat and ® 

this time {1792V the district or lariiar of BanWapur, of the provmw 
or ifuhlut of Bijipur, oontmned siiteen sob-divm^B or imryaiuls 
yielding a yearly re venue of £254,290 (Rs. 25,4^,990).' 

By tbo treaty of SeringApataro tn 

the thinl Maisur War {l^M- 1792 ) the Mardt^ were <ma^ 
their posacasioo of the Bombay Kiiraatak. Most of J 

Sds'uiinr was made over to Parashurdm Bhsii uot a or 

MOir, but in payment of the expanses f 

war with Tipu. The parts not ceded to Pareshurdm BhAn 
were assigned for the support cerium gamsons aod fw the 
payment of the Marathi arrays der the command of Dhondu 



BlTOOg..— ^- ,v f ,T,^ 

tVhile Parashnram Bhan was in the country south of the 
Tunghhudra, a Marathn named Dhnn^ia 
imBcrapnloosness had rnieed him to high rank in 
left Tipu-s service, and m 1790 with ^ *"5^^ 

os a freebooter in the country noor ilharwar. On 
itaisuT in 1793 Parashnrdm Bhau was too bamly eug»S^ 
with the Kolhapur chief to leave him time to attempt ^ 
Dhundhhi. In 1794 Dhondhu Punt whom the Poona government 
had directed to act against Ohnndhie, at^od 
Dhondbin VAgb was totally defeated and forced to 
his late mastw Tipu with whom he had been negoti atiug for tho 

Kinjp R*. aai>,5(!.529. 

Ryiubeh 1003 »ih 1 Nirgunii jnb* 

Harihsr R.; lAseS, Mi E^ili ^ s v«rly of 

fi., 75,t30. .nd Nirgun J of R»- 7«,O00. V so^S i Ifwtthii. 

1 Stokcii' Bel£aiun, M. 
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recovery of Sivanor.^ Froro 1795 to 1800 the distnd^ was full of 
disturb^cea owing to Parushurdm^a absenoo at Poona and Kollidpori 
to the self-aggnmdbwsmcrit of Dhondu Pant Ookhaio^ who in 1 
thTOug!i the IbsI Poshwa E^jirdo^s (1796-1817) friendsliip had been 
appointed the Feshwa's governor or ^ar^iibheddr of the Bombay 
Ksmdtak^ and to the lax Bysteni oE administratioD. In 1797 ono 
Bhimrdoj who had possessed hiniBelf oE DaznbaL in Gadag^ gathered 
an army and with Dhoodhu Pimt Gokbale’s aid or coumvanco 
T&vngcd the rich and hitherto untouched oonntry south of the 
litalprabha^ and for twelve years carried on unceasing pillage and 
murder^ until at last Dhondbn Patat'a nephew B4pu Ookhole was 
forced to disown and seisse him. This was not done until one-half 
of the popntation of the tract was destroyed and titlago was con¬ 
fined little circles round villages from which the people on the 
approach of the onemy had to betake themselTes to the village 
tower* These towerSj with which the villages however small 
were Eurttieihed;p were the only security the people hod for their Uvea* 
though occasionally even the towers ivere set fire to and all within 
died of sufiocation.^ While the north was thus disturbed the other 
parts oF the distnct wore not at rest. Contests were continnally 
Mmg on between the Kolh&por chieE* Pamshurdm Bhdn* nud 
Dhondu Pant Gokhalci sometimes jointly eometamos each for 
himselL In the course of these struggles (1799) Dhondu Piret 
appropriated Navalgund and Gudag which belonged to an 
hereditary dwdf** a great portiuii of the Bhdu'a territory 
was ravaged and usurped by the Kolhapur chief; and iu 1790 
Parasbnhim was hilled.* In J 709 the fourth Maisur V^"ar 
ended on the 4th of May by the^ictory of the confederate British 
and Niz^in^s armies* the pif^^A Seringapatanij and tho death 
of Tipu. The description** ho country seem to show that it had 
fallen off considenihly beW^P T 1790 and 1800. In 1790 and 1791 
tho ravages of Panishuiiinll;'^ ^army had ennsed min and famine, 
and between 1790 and 1791 the uncontrolled brigandage of Dhnodhia 
Vdgh had iinpr>rcrished th^ people* In a private iBttcrj dated 
the 20th of May 1800^ Major i^tunro wrote t Sdvanur and Dhitrwdr 
belong to the Peshwa and to Appa Sdheb, tho son of ParashorAm 
Bhdu. Neither of them have moch authority* Their depntiea plunder 
each othcr^ and are seldom able to collect the revenGo as their districts 
are full of a Febelliotu or rather of a thieving set of petty kudJordsH* 


LifffOf Munup, L 254. 

^ JiltuituiirftSliituticil ft«!j>ortorBi%ii]|xj t]S30)^ 154, 

“ 63. * Stukea" Belgautn, 61 - 64. 

*“.*■“* BWa flccnmpwiifd 

UN Engliih u»| the m th«ir Wara nmiut Tipu h« wprmd htVOc ud <fStn#V 

wberaVct lN ^t. Thecoimby SjuTiivhilly in Muimr b«ren Pjiruhurtm^ 

v ^ th e Mi^tlKN oonld^M CMTJ W dftrtHjy, This wwtehed irrmn^ta ^ 

U79fl l^uT it ««rer Whwi Dhanilhi* Vigh »nN «ni«g them 

iV« Jlli p«tnny «ie tod^thibut h> tlw UuL nnJ 

•Tea LruriK^ Kiifm ol ths tlw iDbAhasiLt^ of wltfch be BiuiwcUd of 

lljtr P^rty. Baclwana i [|L m ^ ^ 

^ tjlEig'm Life of ^fimro, 1, 247. 
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Colonel A* Wellosley, aftamanLi tto Duke of Wollingtonj while 
in pursuit of Dhuddhia VAgli^ wrote in a letter to GoTormnqnt 
dated the Tth of July I&UO: ^ Whether from a recollection of 
furmor oppresaiooB or from & aeneo of their inability to protect 
theiOj it is clear that the people are averse to the governmeub 
of tho Bhangs family and desire a change/ In a letter te Major 
hlunro on the Tth of August 1800^ Colonel Wellesley wrote^ * X hope 
that before we shall have done in this country^ if we do not take it 
for ourselvesj we shall estebUah in it a sttong governmentj one 
w^bich can keep thi> relations of amity and pesccL At nil events, 
wq havo established a respect for oureelves [ we have gained a 
knowledge of and have had friendly intercoiirse with the principal 
people 5 and it is not probable that they will hereafter be voi^ 
forward to encourage any disturbance in onr conntiy. They seo 
plainly that it is in our power to retaliatej and from what 1 have 
seen of their csonntry and their mode of management^ 1 am of 
opinion, that at present onr robbers w^ould get more than theirs^ 
OP in other words that they have more te lose than we havo/^ 
According to Bnch&nan, tho territory south of the Varda, 
though fertile, woe greatly inferior to toe Sdvanur district i bat 
both were ^t becoming desert/ Near Harihar and as far at 
least as Sdvannr most of the busbandinen were Ling^yots^ There 
were scarcely any Mardthiis among them^ Vc^ tew of the poorer 
people mamedi as the e^penEB of the marriage ceiemonj was 
considered too great They pleased their mistreasea by a piece 
of cloth after which they lived as hnsband and wife ; and both 
the woman and her children were as much rospocted as if she had 
been married with due cere monies. There were very few spina tors. 
Few of the men were in the habit of going to foreign conatPiea^ and 
the rich had more wives tlian ono^ which made up for tho men who 
lived as bocbeloTS. The people on the banks of tbo Tnngbhadra wem 
remarkably ficklOj constantly changing from ouo side of the rivor to 
tho other and at each time changing their mostors. Bnohanon found 
them remarkably attipid, though they prided themselves on being 
superior to their nortbern neighbours, who, according te theni, wero 
no better than beasts. Tne Brahmans also were stupid and 
illiterate/ 

After his defeat m 1794 Dhnndhia Y£gh re-entered Tipa^a 
service and was offered speedy pnefermont if he would tern 
M uhammadan. Dhu ndbia refused, was forcibly clrcaniciwd, and was 
Cast into prison, Hb was kept in irons till he was set free by tho 
English on the taking of Seringdpatam in May 1799- He soon 
began te plunder and with ^00 men was dlriven from Maiaur by a 
British force under Coloool Stevenson and Colonel Dalrymple,* He 
then entered Dhfirwdlr, but was attackod hy Dhonda Pant Ookhalo 
into whose bands his family and effects tell. He next fled 
towards the territeri^ of the Nawab of Sdvannr pursued by a 
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dctsMjhujeiitof JlamUiEt liorae. llo pEFered to outer mto Gokhalc^ 
Bomoe, but Gokhalo roEussJ to rocoiVo liini uolefis he |jive himself 
up} Ho left SavTiHur and m August or Se^itemher I eotored 
the Kolbiipnr scrrice, tlio cidef readily receiving him inki hrs army. 
He hecumo too strong for the Kolhapur ehiof, quarreltcd with him, 
setup for hineself, gathered the dimflPootcd aud dtseon tented of all 
parts of India, and, taking advantage of the absence of /vppa Bahab 
and Gokhalfl at the sioga of KolhApnr, re-entered, the district, and 
established himself ^ firmly that no force which they could bring 
could erer driTc him from it.^ Ho assumed the title of the King of 
the two Worlds, and in the early months of 18U0 plnndei^d 
several places near Kittur in Belganm on the Hharwar frontier 
and to the north of Dhdnvdr, He then estahliahed hiiORolf in 
the Bttvauur country, and, on the first of May ISOU, laid siegfe te 
Damkil, twelve miles sonth-eastof Gadag. While Dhundhia was 
engaged at the siege of Dambal, Appa Haheb Patvardhan detecbcd 
a force of 5000 cavalry and a large body of infantry to step bis 
progress. Against Appa’s force Dhiiudhia despatched one of equal 
strength. Appals force wius attacked, Ijcftten^ and dispertied, and 
about 300 horso were taken to Dhundhia's camp.® Dhundhiu got 
possession of Dambal, ailvanced to Hivanur then in tho SAvaniir 
country, and was ioined by all kinds of people chiefly Miisalmans 
fn^in Aurangabad, Hnidambsd, Kadappa, and almost the whole of 
IHpu^s cavalry.* * Ho sent atmill dctiichmcnte acrcjss tho Varda to 
tiiko the forte in that coiiutry and to make collections, and, hy the 
ISth of June It^OO, oxcopt EiLvunur on the loft bank of the 
Tnnghhadrft about sixteen miles north of Hdnobennor, thero was 
no fort of any codseqtieuco which had not fallen into Dbnadhia^s 
hands. Colonel Wellealcyi who was in eoromand of tho Iruops in 
Maisur, represented that so long as Dbundhia remahied at large 
it was impossible to settle the Marfitha frontier^ or to restore pcaco 
and order in Snnda in North K^am which hid been ceded to the 
English on the de^ith of Tipn. He was ordered te march 

with a largo force against iDliiindia and was aiitherlved to enter 
Mnrdtha territory. He arrived at Harihar on the right bank of 
the Tunghhadra on the Ifith of June, and on the 20th of June sent 
a patrol to reconnoitre the fort of AiiAiai on tho loft hank of tho 
Tungbhadra, about eix mile^ below Harihar. The fort was left hy 
the garrison during the night and the English troops took 
possesHiou on the morning of tho 21st.* By the 24th of Juno 
Colonel Wellesley bad passed the TunghhBdra and on the 27t.li 
arrived with cavalry and advanced picquete before Hanebennur about 
twelve miles west of Airani. The fort fired on the cavalry and nn 
attack was inslantly ordered. Ibe assault was made by advanced 
picqnctsof fifty Europeans and 150 Natives under the! command of 
Lieutenaot-Colonel ilonypcnny and the leading battalion. Colonel 


* W>Uipgt<ra'H S>upp3f!meiitiu>- BcfipAli;E ibs, L 302 ; »nd Gnmt DsATi 1543 ^ 

> Wfillbigtan'i SuppkineciLaTy BAAfMtcheE^ 11. 7S, 

^ WeUiBgt-ap'H SuppiEmmUl^ Dcvpatcliea, L iSCD. 

* IVellinglofi'a ^Hpplementu^' DvjipAlches, 1. S(50, 

* VYrllingiati^i Sapplcmcnteiy Dtiip4tclK£, 11 23. 
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Btev'enAon posttHi caTaliy rotiud tlio fort to eat oB tbo gBirisoo’ij 
retrtat and Ideutcpiml-Colu-Bi&l Moiiyptna j tho attack with iadcLi 

dash that the place was e&caladed without the loss of u man. M*st 
of the garrisou of 500 men were killed* Like the fort of Airini 
fbuiebenHur was given to Appa Sahob» Shortly after the capture 
of KauebeDnor a dctachiiieot under Colonel bteveusoa lirove 
Dhundhia^H people out of the country between the Varda and the 
TuQgbhiidraJ 

MoanwbiJo Dhondii Pant Gokhalo waa moving south from 
Kolh^ipur ostensibly to co-openite with Colonel VVel Lesley against 
Dhundhia who had removed ( 19 t.h June) to tlubli about ten luiles 
South of DhArwir* It arranged that Gokhale should not cross 
the Malprabha until Colonel Wellesley had passed the Varda and 
bad advanced to Sivaiinr, Hut before Colonel Wellesley bad c^sed 
the Varda, Gokbale crossed the M alprabha and w'eat into the Kittu r 
district with the intention of making peace with Dliiiudhia* lie re¬ 
stored to Dhundhia his family and everything that waa taken from 
tim in his defeat in 1709 * and sent an agent to bis cunip to negotiate* 
] tearing that after leaving him tho saiiio agent had gome to Colonel 
Wellesley's camp^ Bbunduia suspected Gokbale of treacheiy and 
moved against him. G ok hale endeavonred to draw off into the forest 
cotintry north-west of Kittur, but op thoSOth of Jupe bet weep Dhiir- 
w'or and Haliyul in Kdnara Dhnndhsu attacked hia rear gnard of 250 
lioree and cut it to pioces* Gokhftlej who was im command, was ahiin, 
and, in fulhlmcnt of a vow which he had taken on his defeat in 1 1 09 , 
Dhundhia dyed his moustaches in Gokbnle's heart^^S'^blpqcL Four of 
the guns fell into Dhundhia's bands who pursued tho mniu Iwdy of 
the army. The horse escaped, some to DhdrWiLr and others to 
Ilaliy&l where they were welcomed and protected by a British 
detacbment*^ News of Gokhalo ’3 defeat and death reached Colonel 
Wellesley ai Ednobennur on the 2 n J of J nly^ He leit lidnebCPnur and 
arrived atHaveri on the I’^oona-Harihar rood on tho 3 rd, he reached 
Devgiri oP the Bth, and the right bapk of the Varda on the 7 th* After 
building a redoubt to guard tbe boats and secure oommmiication 
with the rear, be crosseato tbe left hank of the Varda. On tbe 11 th 
Colonel Wellesley hoard that Dbnndhiaj who had been in the Kittur 
country till the Tth, had advanced to Kumdgol, about twenty 
miles north oI Sdvaiiur, with tho iutentiom of giving him battle. 
Colonel Wellesley marched to Sivanur on the l' 2 th to place bis baggo^ 
in safety* On tho evening of the 13 tb be heard that Dhpndhja 
had come to w’ithin six miles of bis camp, and then rcturued to 
KundgoL Leaving his baggage in S 4 vanuT,on the morning of the 
I 4 th, Colonel WelJcaley roar chad to Kundgob but on the night of 
the ISth Dhundhia had fled abont eighteen miles east to Kanveh. 
Thus between the morning of the 13 ih end of the 14 th Dhundhia 
marched about fifty-four miles. Dhnndhia bad left a garrison of dtKl 
men in Knudgol, which the Britiab troepa attacked after a march 
of over twenty-two miles and when they had been under arms more 
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thEktt twelve boars, Tho cafiiliy oodor Colonel Stovensoa sumundod 
the plubco; tbo gAto wrij w&s uttackod by tho l^t battalion of tbo l^th 
Regitnout ondao cpdeavonr was niiide to blow it opeOj white tho 
gTonmlicsT^ of the 73rd Ro^Toent andor Captam Todd^ gupportisd 
by thoge of tho I at battalion of tbe 8th Regi uian^;, e^alauc^ the 
curtain on tb& oppoaito sida with a gpirit which overcame avory 
obatacb. The placo was carried with atoall loss on tbe oFoniiig of 
the Htb. The officars who dtstiDgmgbod thamgaivoa on tbia cccasioti 
were Colonel fitevensop^ Lieatenant-Ooloael Torin, LieuUfpaat- 
Colopol Tolfreji Major Fowis^ Captain Ealiour of tbe Artiiloiy^ 
atid Captain Todd, apd the gropadiora of the 73rcL As Dhandhia'a 
people had began to dnscrt tum at Knnd^l, CelopoL Wolloslej 
u^uod a procLaaiation offering a reward of £3000 (Ba, 30,000) for 
his person. On tba 15th CpIpupI WeUcaloy marched bo Lfikh ra eahvar^ 
a largo and rich town aboatsiitoon miles euutb-eaatof Knodgol, 
wbiqb wfla evacneted. On the IGtb be marohod twelve mites north 


to Shirhatti which before hla. arrival had been aodergoing a siege 
for throe weoka. Colonel Wellealej spent the 17tb and Iftth in 
retracing hia steps to Sivaaur to get hia baggagoi and provisions. 
MeapwhQe Bbundbla had Bed from Kanvob on the lAth to the 
forests behind Dambalj and thopco on the 17th to Anpigeri abont 
thirty miles east of DhArwAr*^ On the night of tbe I9tb Colonel 
Wellesley was joiood at SAvnnur by part of Gokbale's beapten army 
ander the command of his oephow fMpn Gokbalo, which bad 
renmined at HalfyAl fnam tho day of their defeat {30tb Jane). With 
the iotention of joiniog Colonel Bowserj who was copiing from the 
BuAbj Colonel Wellesley left SAvanar, arrived at Kalasa abont ten 
miles portb on the 22nd, at Lakhmeshvar aboat five miles farther 
north on the 23rd where ho received u applies of cattle, and at 
Shirhntti about ten mile* further north on the 25th, where he woe 
joined by about loW hlaratha boifse the remaining portion of 
Gokhde^s beaten army. On the 26tb bo went to Dambal, abont 
fiftocEi miles aorth«^st, sad appeared before the fort which conbdped 
about lOOO men. To them he offered a promise of safety, and 

S ave them an hoar to consider till tbe line would come ap. They 
coUned to accept the terms oSored and tho fort was sorrounded 
by the cavalry nadcr Colonel Bteveosoo and by the MarAthAs under 
Gol^alp. It vmA attacked in throe places. At the gateway by 
Mojor Dcsso, with the picquets, supported by two companies of the 
2nd battalion of the 2nd Regiment i on one face by LioutenanU 
Cobnel Cap™r with the ^aadbrsapd light infantry of the Tdrd 
and the 3iiu battalion of tbe 4lb Rej^ment j and pn tbo other by 
Captain Maepberson with the grenadiers and bght infantry of tbo 
77 th and tho remainder of the 2nd battalion of the 2nd Bombay 
Regiment. It was impossible to forco the gateway. But tho party 
under EcKign Hooper, of the 73rd Begimeot, entered the fort by 
escalade, and the other two attacks flncceedcd nearly at the same 
timOi Almofit the only loss to tho ossoilanta was caused by tho 
bimking of a ladder/ The commandaiit of the fort foil into tbo 
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li&ncls t>£ the BritiEh troopa and wm huDjjed^^ The fort •vfus bioded Cliapter Vll^ 

to the PefiliAm‘8 oommaDdAnt who had been conhued in irona in 

the fort ftiDce Dbnndliia took it on thq 4th of May. On the 37th ^ 

Colonel’Wellesley am rod at Gadag-^ about fifteen miles norths bat 

found it empty. The fall of was a severe bloiv to Dhiindhia^ ColJidWHk^iv 

who moved from Annigeri to l^nndsitii in Eelgnnm with the object * 

of oroaaing the Matprabba. Bv the 27th of July the whole diatrict 

was olear^ of DhuDdhia and hte people; uot a single stronghold 

was left in his hands. Ctdonel Wellesley arrivod at Atagv^di^ 

about five unles north of Navalgnnd, oo the 29th+ From Alagv^ 

he marched into Belganm^ plundered and destroyed Dhnndbia^a 

t‘amp on the Malprablm, pursued hita through Belgaum^ Bijipur, and 

the NizAin^a territories^ until on tho 10th of September he was 

surprised and killed at the Nizim^s villa^ of Xon^gah The 

destruction of Dhnodhia^s power did not free tho district from 

disturbance. So bitter was the fooling between Peshwa Bdjird.o and 

the Fatvardbansj that tho Peshwa iuatmeted Bdpu Gokhale hie 

governor^ or mr-^ubheddf^ of the Bombay Kamitak to bankts and 

annoy App* iSAhebt nod in November 1801 B4pu GokhaLe brought 

an army, and took and plundered Sivanur and Hdveri about six 

miles south of Karajgi.* 

In October 1B02 Peshwa Bdjirfio wns driven by Holknr from 
Poonoj and took refuge with the English with whom ho entered into 
the treaty of Bassein (31st December), Gnder the terniB of this 
treaty, in return for the British gnamutne of protectfan^ to moot thoi 
ex^nses of tho subsidiaTy force^ along with other temtoiy Bdjirdo 
ceded tho Sdvnuur country with twenty-six stib-divisions and with. 
a yearly re venae of £102^284 (Rs. 10j22,840) and the aab-di vision 
of Bankdpnr with a yearly revende of £5$y87il (Rsk j6j 76(1J. At 
the close of 1803, this territory was rostorod to the Peshwa in 
exchange for land in Bundelkhand. To reinstate Bfijirdo at Poona 
General Wellesley, who had returned to Maiaur after Dbuudhia^s 
death, again entered (1303j DhirwiSr on bis way to Pqona. During 
tho campaign against Sindia and the BerAr Hdja(18Kl3) the dhtrict, 
though tom by intenml dissensions, remained fairly quiet, as 
General Wellesley had mode it clearly underatoo^l that he would 
not have bis communication with the aouth disturbed.^ Between 


^ Wellingtati^i Dc«|Htchefl, L 05. The ^mnlaiadAlit ta have been lkU 3 g«d 
L^iuehQdia nafi pve up the fort (Gev. Oau. ten Sfecm On* of tho tSoard 
of l>inrctDn, Slit Au^t 1 $^k VVoUin^tcm.^^ J. €9J. Okmd W^ollntcy 

Bo^nu to hiiV4 aftorwArdi rogCfittod tlul the catniB4.Djduit nA hAiiL,godL tli ISOl* 
OoheI 8toi^enh:ili, wliO wmm «oCOnd in conumuid at UohiIhJ^ TTPOfo to GtnorkJ 
^ influcinje to get hint ths uiiiio KunntKry powvtf whiefa Ocnonl 

at Dimbal <;«aonJ AVoElodfly July Sup, D«lpatcb«, IL 
«4> aiwpprovofl <]f ColDacl Bt«vei»on'B propookl, Uiying'. «ish extnoniinAO' poWofa 
c^ht nover to bo exercCjUfL A^xoniiiiff to a correopoiidcDt io the Bombay Guette 
|2fth April lS$lh before ho left lodio, Geneiul Welloala;;? induced thoGoTonunent of 
Bombiy to oUoW tho widow of tho ookEimaiiihini to utopt a um Ul4 the loa to bur 
thfr hereditary tiGo of BohAdur Doboi of DamheL Acoordtog to Rdo BoMdur 
TimulFtA tho oammukdont'i immi wm Bhrinii^ VenkatArljit a S^uilrt BrAhn:^ 
who« ^rmaditoa kluHl tho lobeUion m JSAS ond forfoftod hh life and eaUhx. A 
cormpoadent of the Boiubay GozotUi (lOtb hforch iwtioeo that the |ieoblonf 

tho counfry have not for^tlea the h4ng;ttij^ of the comnmiiil^t. 

- WelLoglcm'H Bapplementary Peipatotvei, II. 023L 
■ WclIid^n'A DeAfiatchrfl, L. IC4 V Wat'e Southero ftlajdttui Ceiintfyp 2l>. 
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lauo and 1803 tbe stmggb for |30wer and p1und<>r among the local 
eslAte-holderaand officersof the Peshwa government coot inn ^without 
intermiBsbn, The two chief estate-holders wit hi nDhirwAr limits were 
Anna Saheb Patvardhan who enjoyed a yearly reveime of € iO,lW> 
(Bs.4 IditAs) and who kept 500 horse and 1000 foot,and Venfcatrsiti of 
Kar^tnd and Bimdurg, a n^r relative t»f hoth Appo 8dlieh atid 
Bapn Gokhale, who enjoyed a revenue of Jj 12,500 (Ha. 1.25,000) anil 
who kept 600 ineu to garrison Nargund fort. Among the olftcefs 
of the Peshwa ware Bapu Gokhale who comiuauded n force of 20W 
horse, 1000 iofentry with two or three guns, and lOOO PendhiiriH. 
Ha held Naval gaud and Gndag yielding a revenue of ±50,000 
(Ks. 5 {dAAs), and added much to hia income by plundering the 
country neiiT his districts. Ganpatriv Pense, besides holding bis 
own ^tatein South BijApnr, managed RdnebennurBod Hjingal which 
were the estates of a Poona officer named Kuprdm Chandri; these 
estates together yielded a yearly revenue of £12,000 (Rs. 1,20,000). 
B4puji Sindia, who bad cooimabded Dharwar fort since 1704, 
maintained a garrison of 800 poua and 120 horse out of (he 
revenues of the districts of Bedgeri and Mardagi yielding a yearly 
revenue of £12,000 (Re. 1,20,000). Atnratrdv, the adoptive brother 
of Peshwa Bfijirio held the town and districts of Anuij^ri and 
Faraegad in Betgaum y ielding a yearly revenue of £5000 (B«, 50,000). 
Besides these there was Kheir Khdnthe Nawib of Sivaiinr the only 
Hnsalman of note. He bad been so ill-used by Tipu and was so harass¬ 
ed by the Brdhman cstateholders and chiefs, tliat in 1800 ho placed 
himself under the protection of Colonel Wellesley. Colooel MTeilesley 
had arranged to secure bis revenues to the Nawdb but nothing iviia 
done.^ He was a pensioner on the AtardthAs, hut hU pension of 
£500 (Ra. 5000) a year was seldom paid. In 1600 his p«Ua<» was in 
mins,and himself and his family in tags. Towards the closeof B4jtrAo*a 
reigu (16IS.17), as they knew ho was bent on their ruin, most of the 
Southern Mar&tha chiefs, thoogh not actively turbulent, inaiutained 
an attitado of semi-iadependenoe of the Peshwa. To this want of 
harmony among the rulers were added the poverty of the country and 
the misery of the peasantry brought about by the Peshwa^a system of 
farming the revenue. Independently of the distrust winch BAjii4o'a 
character and aims excited the power wielded by tbe notoriona 
Trimbak j i Deugl ia caused general disgust. The tern per of th c country 
was shown in 1814 bv the refosal of tbo conimaudanl of Dhiirwdr to 
give np tbe fort to Iriinbakji in accordance with the orders of the 
Peshwa who had to send a force to invest it.' On tho 13th of Jnno 
1817, nnder the treaty of Poona,thePeahwa agreed to cedo territory in 
Heaof the contingent he was bound by the treaty ofBnssemtoinidiitain. 
Dhdrwir and Kusvngal about fifteen miles east of Dhdrwdr, together 
with the districts south of tbe Varda, were nmong the cessions. The 
early occupation of those districts was cousiderod of great import- 


1 TmuacHoiiii in MarSthA Etnpirif (ISO^K 

Duff'll 6^- 034, Wtfln uked hy HdtnmdliF the fnwt 

t4 TrimbBkji tM cumnwaidiuit j 'Tf your HigliliCfl Vrill icuil a 

trt rthiv* iUd 'm th? eernmiinff^ or if y&u wiU iund 4 tlstk iuyuur rum numfl. to wh^^m 
I c*tt eofnmil my ebam, y^r n^ntmoi will present kryi to him ^ but I will ner^r 
give oret the fort of PhirwiT to & penna oi Trimbtkji Dcnglk.' 
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aucij to I ho interof^t^ m H vvotiid facilitate tlio extenBive 

operatioiiii at tlmt time m iMnirse of preparation ngamst tte Peadb^n?, 
and^ in the case of rupture with the PesliiTo^ the possession of 
Dhdrwar would be of iDfinite valne to any force advancinj^ from 
the south A Colonel, afterw^ards Sir Thomosj Mudto was appomted 
ComiTijssioaer with both civil and milUary commatid of the aewjy 
aoqoircd territory. Taking with him a forcej already on the 
Tungbhadni under Brigadier General fVitalerp heninrclied toDharwdr, 
Major Newdl at the head of a battalion of Nj^jve lafantry waa 
eent in ailvanct?, mid be condneted matters with so much address 
that he prevailed on the garrison, though in a state of mutiny, ti> 
yield. In Jtily 1817, when Colonel ^lanroand his party arrived, they 
found the fort in the hands of the Company a troops** Shortly 
after hi.s arrival and before hostilities vrith the Pesbwa had begun 
htunro was ordered to reduce Sundur, a principaJity beyond the 
Tungbhadrtti whoso chief had defied the anthority of the Peahwa^ 
and for whoNO rednctioti the Company had long before given a 
pledge- On the 11th of October, leaving the second battalion of 
tho 4th Kegimetic of Native Infantry and t^usij'ponnder field-pieces 
Udder the command of Major Ne wall to ocenpj Dharwir, K os vagal, 
and flajinhennnr, Colonel Bitmro and LienfcenanUColonel Dairy mple 
crossed the Tudgbhadra with the remainder of tho force and re¬ 
duced Sundiir- After this service, on the 7th of November, in obe¬ 
dience to in struct ions, CJolonol Mtinro made over com maud to Colon^jl 
Ilowett, UB-, with directiooa to move the bri^de to the point where 
Brigadier-General Pritaler was appointed to join*'^ Colonel MunrO 
retiinied to DharwAr on the 14tti of November, and there heard of 
the outbreak of the war with the Peshwa and of tho battle of Kjrkoe 
(5th November). On the 28th of November be wrote* to the Gov¬ 
ernor "Genoral : ^Thu hostile conduct of the Pe^ihwa and my present 
sitiiatlon in the middle of the Soothem Marath&s, where 1 have an 
opportunity of seeing a good disal of their civil and military govern¬ 
ment, will, I hope, in soruo degree excuse my addressing your Lord^ 
ship* The local situatiou of the Poona territorios and the still 
romuining iuHiience of the Peshwa^ as thenomiEial head of the Murstha 
states, make the overthrow of his government perhaps the most import¬ 
ant of oJI the taeaaures that can be adopted for tbe safety of our own 
dominions. The Maratba government from its foundation baa been 
ODo of the most destructive that over existed in India. It never 
rolioquisbcd the predatory spirit of iis founder Shivajl. Tliat spirit 
grew with its power, end, when its empire extended from the Gaoj^ 
to the KAverip this nation was little better than a horde of imperial 
thieves. All other Hindu strifes took apridein theimprovctacut of the 
country and in tho constraction of temples, ponds> i*a.nals^ and otter 
public works. The MarAtfads have done nothing of thia ktnd: their 
work has been chiefly desolation. They did not^k their revenue in 
the improvoment of tho countryj but in the exaction of un established 
iributo from thoir neighbours and in predatory inenraions to levy more 
tribute* Though now fortiinatcly obliged to relinquish their claims, 
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Ibe wish to tbem will never eea&a but witb tbe extinctbo 

of tbeir powers A govororaent so hostile in its principlee to improTe- 
meot and tmdquillitj dagbi;^ if possLblep to be oonipletelj overthrowiSp 
It may be a matber of some dillcpltj to dedde wbat ought to be 
established in its room^ and whetber the chief of the government 
shonld be token from among the relations o£ the Pesbwa or tbo 
descendants of Shivijb Mfore the establishment of tho new 
state it might be exp^enfc to require the cession to the British 
Government of the proviiices south of the Krishna. The proviDcw 
between the Varda and the Krishna are not properly Mar^tha j 
though there ia a conaidemble inixtnro of Marafchiis, the Kanarc^e 
form the body of the people. The Maratha eatate-hoiders or jdptV- 
rfirA and their principal servants are in some measure considered 
as strangers and conquerors. The best of the horaa are ia goneral 
Marathas and are no doubt attached to their chiefs i but the infant^ 
in the forts and vilhtges are mostly Kdoarese atid are ready to join 
any power that will pay them. AJI the trading classes arc anxious for 
the eapnlsion of the Mardthds because they interrupt their trade by 
arbitrary exactions and often plunder them of their whole property^ 
The heads of villagesp a much more powerful body than the 
commercial class, are likewise very gouorally desiroua of being 
relieved from the Maratha dominion/ 

When Colonel Munro heard that war had broken out, he began 
to make preparations to act againat the Peshwa^s troops and to Uko 
the country. For these pnrposes bis means wore of the alenderost. 
The force at his dispofiai consisted of hvo companies of Kiitivo 
Infantry^ ono acid one mortar. He had not even the help of a 
staff officer. But he had a most able aecond in Lioutennot-Colonel 
r^ewallj who^ after being appointed by the Madras Government to the 
special commaud of the fortresa of Dh^rwdr^ was allowed to leave it 
for more active and import&ut service in the field. Just before tho 
outbreak of tho war the Pesh^u had directed the Southern Marathii 
chiefs to TTOccupy the district ceded by the treaty of Poona and hod 
ordered Ki^iiAoGokhale, hia civil and military governor^ to support 
them. The country was studded with forts, all of which thotigh 
not of a superior order were soenre against hasty assault and 
required to be breached in order to be reduced. These^ together 
with other peats capable ot qmbarroasing the movements of an 
enemy, were also filled with the Feahwa,'a adherents.^ With these 
difficulties Munro, who waa promoted to be GenoraJ oa the 29th 
of Novemberj had to deal. He wrote several times to the Madras 
GovemmoDt for regular troops^ but no troops were a?nt. Avail¬ 
ing himself of the confidence and goodwill of the people ho 
took the bold step of using the inhabitants of the ceded country to 
subdue it for him. Heappoinled military officers or amilddrt to 
most of the eneray^s districts with ottlers to enlist armed constables 
or peons and take as much territory as possibk. He had soon an 
many os twenty-five officers or with about seven thonaond 

constables or peons/ Among the officers one Etimrao of Maisur 


^ BtAclcflT'a aiardtha War, IJfe Mnnn?, 1. 475^ 
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vpUhS appointed to Naralgtmd about twenty miles north-east ot 
DhAn^ ar. 0e veiy quickly took poeeeasion of inora than half tho 
diatrict^ aud on the I9ik ot DeceraborpSl 7) advanced froin a village 
about two miles from Navalgund with hOi) men to atlaok KdsirSo 
Gokhale^s son who was at that place with a body of soTcn hundred 
horse. About 600 of the horse wore picqnetted in the streets and 
in the open space between the town and the fort. Ilia rest were 
mountea and watching RAmrao who advanced at noon so rapidlj 
that he entered Lhe town before the horsemen eonid moont and 
leave. The panic nrag so great that the Marafcha horse fled in every 
direction witbont attempting to offer resistance. Nineteen horses 
were taken alive and twenty were found deaclH A lar^go number cf 
the enemy were killed, Kdsirio^s son escaped with difficnltyj and 
of the two oflicers under him one was killed and the other wqunded 
and taken* On hearing of the defeat of h^ sohj KAsirdo^ who was 
then at Bndumi in South Bijapnr, marched to join him with aoO horwa 
and 200 foot, and after gathering the fugitives reached Navalgiind 
on the 22nd of December. Eatnr&o retired into the old fort, and^ 
on the 23rd, with hia ammunition nearly eshan^tedj he wm very 
hard pres.^d by KAsirao, On bearing that KibirAo had reached 
Navalgund, on the morning of the 23rd^ General Mttnrp marched 
from Dharn'^ with two flank companleSp one of the battalion 
and a five and a half inch mortar under the oommand of ilajor 
NewalL Within two miles gf Navalgund some sjiiall pnrtit«i of horse 
were seen i and about u mile further tho main body was diBcovered 
moving slowly along the dde of a rising gronnd at a dibtimce of 
about a thousand yards. As the enemy seemed to intend to come 
round on Gimeral Mimro's ba|^^ two shelb were thrown and two 
horsemen were killed. On this the whole body moved off attended 
by about two hundred foot, and were soon out of sight leaving 
about teu dead in the streets,^ After the blockade of Navalgund 
was raised General Mnnro and Major Newall mtumod to DbArwir. 
In the beginning of ISIS (3rd Jimoary}, escorted by Lieiitenaut- 
Coloncl NewnJl at the head of a detachment of three companies, n 
reinforcement of two iron eighteen-ponudera, two iron and two brass 
twelve-pounders, and two mortars, was received from the garrison 
at Belarir With these came six fresh compouiesj two of the 2nd 
battalion of the 12tb Native Infantry and four of the 2nd battalion 

^ ini.- ti k m ^ -ri- ^ ■ -■ .1 



responsibility by Major-General Lang who commanded in the ceded 
districts. With these reinforcoments General Munro considere^l 
himself atrong enough to take the offensive. On the 5th of Junuary 
he invested Gadag, about forty milefi east of Dharwar, and, after a few 
shells had been thrown and a battery erected, the pkee sorrendcred on 
the 6tb. On the 7th he moved on Datnbal, about twelve milea south-east 
of Gadag, which after snstaining afourhoara^ firo froio two batteries 
capitulnt^ on the morningoE the 8th. From Damba] he marched on 
Iliiblij forty miles w^t, where he arrived on the 13th, having received 
by tho way an accession to his force of two hundred Aluisnr regular 
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infaiitry. Tho oobiQiauilaiit of Hubli fort on bdng »mniiioiieil 
ptomi^fl to fliiiTonder on the following mariuDg Rod kept bis word 
marcbing oot with 300 menj the remains of & more nmnerous 
of whom a lar^e portion had deserted from want of pay. 
On the following day (I6th) Misrikota^ about eight miles south-west 
of Unblb odmLt^d to the seme ternis. All these places General 
Monro immediately occupied by corps oEconateblea or peons without 
crippling his little army of rcgiilar& Ho returned to Dhdrwdr on 
the 16th without the loss of a man, though threatonod at every step by 
K^iraoGokhale'a cavalry.^ ITie system of securingtbe districLa by tho 
help of irreguluT troops was attended with o^traordinaiy success. 
These armed couatablesin separate parties under tbeir oSicors^ not only 
drove tho onemy from tho open country^ but from several forts and 
many walled villages. To f^ist the sympathy of the husbandtnen 
and the people in general^ General Mnnro causi^ it to bo proclaimed 
that the British Govemmeat woold treat aa enemies all who in 
future paid tribute to the Pe&b wa or his ofbeors* The people who 
were ground down by the M&rath^ gl^ly obeyed so pleasing 
an order. They not only refoaed to satisfy the dcmandB of 
their old mastersj but acted everywhere in aid of the irregnlarsu 
BcEore tho 18tb oE January the whole of the Mat^Uha 
country south oE the Malprabha was completely in the hands 
of General Munno* General Mnnm remained ut DhArwrir till tho 
4th of Febniiuy organising his force and bringing the conquered 
country to order. His troopa were in tho iuterval actively employed 
partly in escorting troasuie p^tly in opposing the Pendhiris. A 
band of these marauder passing the of the Hritiah troops 

beyend the K^arbada and ascending tbe Berar hills, had marched 
south and spread havoc in the Company's territories bejond the 
Tungbbadra. One of these mamuding eompanies reerussed the 
Tuttgbhadra on the 18th of JanoaTy and marched north leaving the 
Sunda forests in Kauaru about six miles on their leEL On the 2Utli 
General Munro heard oE them and at eight o'clock that night 
detached Captain Garton with three troops of the otli Light Cavalry 
to intercept thorn passing botween DhiLrwiir and HaliyaU Captain 
Garton came by surprise upon tho enemy's bivouac at three in the 
follovring morning {2ist) imd within an hour they were driven beyond 
tho frontier with a loss of twenty men and forty hors^.* On tho 5tb 
pfFobruftry General Munro started for B^mi on the Malprahhu in 
iSonth Bijdpur. HU force included three troopa of CavaJ^p twelve 
companies of Native Infantry, four companies of Pioneers* four 
heavy guns* four field piecoa, and a bowitEen Ho marched first to 
Navnlgund and then to HnUnr seven miles north-west of Iton^ wheru 
he encamped on the Sth. The Pioneers, who were employed this day 
in opening a road in advance, were driven in by a party of horse. To 
ro^dnoitre tho strength and designs of the enemy a picqnet of 
thirty native cavalry were ordered put accompanied by Captain 
Middleton, theofiScer on duty for the dayK ThU picqnet was enticed 
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to follcnr small partis of the eiiBioif’ antil tliOT found tliemselros 
Mptwed to the attack wt an oTcrwhclming force. Though very 
cloaslv pressed they rotreuted In good order and gained ths camp 
with the loss o£ nine men and eight horses killed and rt'oundedt A 
troop of the 5th Onvalry was imtiieduitoly ordered out to repel the 
cnetny who retiredj and Captain Matiro, who eonitnaiided, after 
poreuing till nightMl made no more impresaion ou them than tho 
destruction of u few of the worst mounted* *^ Abont this time (10th 
Februwy) the Hnglish took traseesion of SAtdra and by proclonoa- 
tion issued oa the 11 th of February the Peshwa was formally 
deposed and with certain specified exceptions hia territory was 
annexed to the British domiaiona.- From this date the lands 
included in tho preaeut diatriot of Dhirwdr, which were already in 
the hands of General Mnnro, may be said to huTO passed to the 
British. Tho scone of Gonoral Munro's eiploita was shifted 
tir^t to Bijapur, then to Belgauiu, and then to ShoMpnr until Lis 
triumphantly successful campaign ended oa the 15th of May with 
tho redaction of the strong fortress of Sholipur,® The approach 
of the monsoon forced General Mnnro to hring back from Sholapiir 
bis as weU as Genoi-al Pritaler's divisions of the grand army of 
the Deccan and. they reached Hubli on the 15th of Juno 1818. 
Lieutenant-Colouel Kowoll with tho second battalion of the fourth 
Regiment resunied possession of Dharwdr into which were thrown 
tho hoary guns and ordnance atoresj and the head*qnnrtors and 
romaiulug corps cantoned at Hubli in preparation for the approaching 
rains.* 

On General ManrodeTolvsclnDt merely the conduct of the war but 
the civil administration of all the provinces which he bad obtamed by 
conquest or cession. Every question connected with the scttloment 
of claims, tho adjustment of tho revenue, and the adminishmtion of 
justice was referred to him ; bis tent was not more the hesd-quartera 
of an army than the chief civil court in the Bcmbay Knm^tnbi Hew 
great an impression General Munro's success made on those of his 
contemporaries who were best able to estimate his services is shown 
by tho blowing letter from Sir John Malcolm to Mr. Adams, the 
Secretary to the Government of India (13th Pebrnary 1818) I send 
yon a copy of a public letter from Tom, Mnnro Siheb, written for the 
mformation of Sir Thomas Hislop. If this letter makes the eamo 
impression upon you that it diu upon me. wo shall all recede, 
os this extraordinary man comes forwa'rf. We use common 
vtdgar means, and go on zealously and actively sud courageotisly 
enoegh ; but how different is his part in the drema ! Insulated 
in an enemy's country with no tnilitaiy means whatever (fivo 
disposable companies of sepoya were nothing), he ferms the 
plan of sobduing the country, expelling the army by which it is 
occupied, and collecting the revenues that are dne to the enemy 
through the means of the inhabitants themselves aided and 
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hv A feff irreffular iiifanlry, wliom lie inrites, from the 
■ purpo?e HU plan, 

simple and great, U successful m a degree that a inind like 
3d aloae h^ anticipated. The ccantry oemes mtc h« hands l^y 
the most legitimate of aU modes, the walous spirited fBorta of 
the natiTea to place theuiBelves under his rfe, ^ 

benefits of a ^vemment, which, when administered by a man like 
Sis^oneof the best in the world. Munio, they say. has been 
aided in this great work bv his local reputation, but ^ 

his title to praise. His popuiarity. m the quarter where he tS pl^J, 
is the restdt of long eiporieaoe of his talents and vi^es, and resU 
esactly upon that basis of which an able and good man may be 
Dpond^'* In the BritUh House of Commons, on the occMion of a 
?oto of thanks being passed to the Indian army, 
of General Munro'a servioe in the following tcri^; 'At tbo souths 
extremity of thie long line of operations, in n ^ 
campaign carried on in a district far from public gase, 
the opportunities of early special notice, was employed a man 
whose ^e 1 should indeed haTfl boon sorry to have passed ocer 
in silence. I allude to Colonel Thomas Mnnro. a gentlomau of 
whose rare qualiScations the late Eonse of Commons had 
opportunities of judging at their bar, on ^o renewal of the b!^ 
India Company’s chirter, and than whom Europe never produced 
a more acoomplishad statesman, nor India, so fertile m heroes, a 
more skilful soldier. This gentleman, whose o^ip^ions for some 
vears must have been rather of a civil and adnimiatrative then Ot 
a military nature, was called early in the war to eiorcise abditia 
which, though dormant, had not rusted from di^so, He went into 
the field with not more than five or sn hundred men, of wiioro a 
very small proportion were Europeans, and marched into tbo 
Mardtba territories to take posaefsion of the country which had been 
ceded to ns by the treaty of Poona. The population which be 
Bubingated by arms bo managed with sneh address, equity, and 
wisdom, that bo catablishcd an empire over their hearts and feelmra. 
Nino forts were siirrcndered to him or taken by aasanlt on i™ 
wny; and at the end of a silent and scarcely obaerved progress, ho 
emerged from a territory heretofore hwtilo to the Britiab interest, 
with an accession instead of a diminuiion of^ force leaving every¬ 
thing secure and tranquil liehind him. This result speaks more 
than could be told by any minute and ojetended i^mment^. 
The shattered state of his health eompellsd General Mnnro to leave 
Iiis appointments, both civil and military, in the Sontliem Jlardtha 
country and in the autumn of 1818 hs returned to Madras On bis 
recommendation, Mr. Chaplin, of the Madras Civil Service, who 
was Collector of BelAri, was appointed under Jlr. Mountetuart 
Elnhinstone, Principal Conector of the Mardtha Country south of 
the Krishna and Political Agent with the RAja of Kolhdpur and 
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the aoutheni Jlgirdars.^ It has been Btnted ahovs tbnt after the ChapW VU. 
reduction of Sholipnr (ISlh Mny) General Mnnro’s enny rtturmed. HitteTJ- 
for the rains, part under Lieutenant-Colonel iTewdl to Diiwwir estimh, 

and part under General Pntzler to liublii la the latter hull (July- isig.i883. 

December) of the year (1818) cholera prevailed to a frightful degree cActono, 
in this part of the ootiiiti^ cuuaing immenBe mortality in the army isi$< 

and among the people generally. At Bubll, ip General Priteter'a 
camp, in three days two officers and upwards of one bnndreO 
EumpeaDS were carried off by cholera* * Between ] 8l9 ana 1824 the 
difitrict seciDs haTB In October 1^24 Mr. Tli&clccrByf 

the Political Agent and Principal Collector, was shot dead in a 
cl LBtQrbaDce at Kittur^ the ehief of wbicb hod in Joly died^ clii1d1e^« 

In lS26 tic qtieBtioTi sro&e wtetber tho district of DbdrwaT and tbe 
stator under it sbcjnld centinue ondor Bombay or be tranafSTTod to 
the Madras Presidency. Much correspoadenoe passed between ^e 
two GoTemmenba, each claiming the territoiy as most fitly belonging 
to them * "When the question of the transfer was referred to them, 


' Gnat I>off» MirAthM 619. *Bnml»y Camisr, ISth Dooambeir 1616, 

^ Mr. L, CfeMrlcftr C. iS. , . k 

* Tho WAMSain faY<Miroi Uio contm^in^ Tjcdlsr tbfr QoY^rnMifflt WBWii JWL 

tbeDwicAD Mid tb A ^citHSOHt : Tbfttof tbii Mirttluchief i whc^&^-CfcU*;^ 

in Pffltti*, or SAtirm, umt held > l»*6e P»rt 

tlie P»tV 4 rd;h*aji vhiiM |Ma»eaiolu Uy dtiaAy (O the Hath at ^ I^has Ijjed to taa 
north oE th« rira iud Kxna hnJ (iaMaHiana KS^r^ ow bar Poon* ^ 

Sholipar, wbieh murt keep them eonaected with ^mbay and m^e Uiem 
BomliTfar redrani; that the difficulty vt iiian»i?Bjg di«« irauld ine^ u toe 
■sat of MVemment WM (onto remoto; that the distM« of the ilaorM G{k\ernjii^t 
mast rtnder It In ioasdasiw U»h!s to he by reniwatannua, at tos 

local aatbaritiea in meauums oonnectsd with tlussS ablfifs and tend to dimuuto 
Lheir ■soorityi ««1 toat the f^ty which Bombay ■" 

Hinloiaemeats by SSB at a W«k'i wmrnins would 

pnttiM down miBTTeetiOa in tbess woviBCSS and m^o Bomtej too gavnni^t 
Hut niited lot their adminutratioD. The rtysnns in faTOur of their tennslof to 
Uodros wen thui tst forth by Sir Thems* Uonro, then GoTcrnor of Madrasis 'pirt 
fwTite gcogmphitol pwilwn Bombsy, was unttt to nnder aid at sU 

Hssemt of ton y«ff. Vnit^t Madrat WM m eTBiy way fit to witoont dsUy 

each old in euee of smermacys tlist the maB»8«i““t at Mardtfaa eluefi hod 

ceased to be a difficulty to the Jlodni Gannmaatj that tie t^er would hlrt 

the effect af patting oat of memoTy the cKiftonoe oE the old Mardtha wmWsraw •, 
that the totete-holden nr toirttort were etmfcn Ewm toe KankM and f™™ ™ 
eonatties beyond toe Kiitona ead had no inSaeiwc orer the hmllt oE the peof te i that 
mere dutea« oould neret be the mlo for the onaMat^ of 
norticular immdeiicy : that the neiileace of the Morttha «h»fi to the north of tha 

^na W^™y with tl”' *55' 

that their detached pooiesaiiraB ondor different OoTonMnente woald not bs attendM 
Irttosny idminislrtEredifflenlty 1 that mneh sduddU^bye ujcodvcnience WOoW 
fellow II the riril end military power were in the IwndeoE iMerimt gprerm^te 
&■ thw flcmntrv WAA lllre«iy m this hundl of MmI/AA troopi, it* rfsTil Ajipu^ratl ^h^ld 
itK m thff hudj fff mk]™ Govcniro^nt; tlut tho Dhifvit ^ad*d 

tlifi eMt and w«vl hy MtdM divtnctff miaHjhmim ***. 
jkdviiAbio OB idmiaiMtrmtivfr groundi: that thv dwtnet, tlwach it iH^oionan by 
MAT&th^t iMt B MiritK* dUtriat; that it fomiHl prt which »m 

already Boder M»drafl Aud that the poopll] Wftffr A por^Od of the trae KAhmw MtiCQ 
in Belirit acmdA, «id iptukiiig tht And 

Um thtun m B& wapuet ; that it ’would mio aafairBCtJ^n to ^ 
unitod to their nwu Mtioo lh*n tobo truularTed to a cn^try of MulihAa with wbcia 
M natartl : and that thii nsjiwo of 

ttuuDna wto entiled to tnow weight Owm the ooovemMrt of Ihe Mmritha ^eft who 
Ahoold OQDtinne to look to Poon* Afid Bombay for redreae ; tbAt tt • mU the poopl# 

■ 9S-^&5 
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the Conrt Ditectora decided in J^ 

Bfaoold continne to form part of the Bombay Pfeaidonoy. 

Tn IgSO n7tli MaT^b) E^^gulation TIL of the Gove^m^cnt e 
Bombay w Jpaascd bringing the Soutbem 

tbo Reinlati^. The territories wore fomod into one TOllwtoiato 
Silled So Dhdrwite district or rito. 

proBont district, pwteof the present felgom, 

Eollectoratos,* iT 1836 (28tb to 

aepamte collootorate, tbo Collector of D^dr ^o^^tinmng to to 
Principal CoUector.* In 1838 (28th Jnno), on the d^ of 
the chief of Wpdtii now m Belgaum, hia CBtote was 
Covomment and thirteen villageB m Annigen 
Dhdrwdr district* In 18t4-4SaTi inanrrection broke ont m Kolh^ur 
and spread so rapidly that feats were entertoned ij»t the Dhdrwdr 
fort imebt be sd^d. A force of miUba or shetsondu w^ and 

by Maroh 1845 quiet w»a restored without any sennas dirtortonce. 
Between 1845 and 1856 public peace remMned unbroken. 

On the onlbroak of the Mntiny in 1857-58 the source of danger 
was entirely from the moetb and the east. c^kUk* 

Bhdskarriio, or as bo was more commonly called Bdba bdbeb, 
tho Brdhuisn chief of Nargund, who was the moat intoUigent of 
the Southeni Mardlha chiefs and who had a library repn^ to 
contain between three and foot thousand Sanskrit Tolnm^, 
conceiTcd hirasolf wronged by the British GoTermnont becaosa he 
was not allowed to adopt a aon. His estate, said to be one of 
tbo oldest poasesrious in the Bombay Kanmtak i.l566>and not 
like many hold on eorTico tenure, would, he knew, bo absortod 
by the British GoFemmont, and his widows be left to depend on 
tteir bounty,? In tho east, Bbimrio Nadgir, bereditary dbtrict 
officer of Mundfirgi, abont ten miles sontb-east of Dainba\ and the 
itobmidth of Surter, about twelve miles sonttewest of Dnmbal, were 
known to he close friends and to have great inauence in all tbo 
east and south of the present suh-dirisioa of Giidag; they also 
lind grievances real or fancied. Between Nargnnd and Mundftrgi, 
where Bhimrite’s inauence lay, the belt of patches of territory 
belonging to Kamdnrg, Jamkhandi, flAngli, and Miraj, might at any 
tiure have become tbe gathering-ground for bodies of disaffected men 
belonging to these states. The Narguud chief and Bhimrito had 


of tho cPUBtiy iibpvfl tiwf gnally dislikAd gKKOE tft U 30 MiliJfdr Of 

maxH, but bid Dfl objectioD to go t» 1^ CorotniiMlfJ or cuitrii ^out, iSid u 1 
cqiu«C|UiiuH AtAdv^ nf Dbtmrir WOttW moch nthef coln^ to MiidrMthln eOtoB^lrciibljr; 
ind lidttly tint fti Dfiitbtir ^lodm^ zior Bombay oonid piy iti li'iliboqt aid from 

^cnvld, tbc Ml^bu Ptwideacy wotild^ U DbArwir vm trawfened to it^ bn febli to 
ADstiT lU iti dfltukndj witllGot aid from whU@ if th« tnoifor wen raadD to 

Bombtty, mouroei wotkl itUl be lu- below iti expfl]dita.re ind boili piondomi^ 
biftcAdi of «ie would itid he dapaDdoot on B633^. Sir ThoiOflU Miontefl 

dilod Atii Miy £7tJi JnoB wl Aoguit in Sir E. Aibntlmot'i lifirof 
Manro, IL SO-OTi 

^ Stokefe" Bd$tkninj ^ Sloktt" SC, 

* Stokoa' &olgliiu33^ S7- * SbobH BelgBDMp 89. 

I Tbfl iccopnt of Uii m Dbitwlr it i?o£Ltnt^tod by F, L, Cbajli», CiSr 
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concerted a plan for b rising of tine chiefs of Na^nd, B^d^g, 
the chief of Anegundi in Madras, and so^eml Bnmllep^d«w whose 
iofluetico lay in tUo territoty adjoinbg tins part of the countiy. 
Tbeir plans were greatly wanting in boldn^^ 
ojid in Espita o£ disquietmg rumours, tlia whole of 1&57 aiid the 
five roonihs of 1858 passed without ^y oi»“ of tr^n. At 
this time the Collector was Mr. Ogilby and the Political Agent of 
the Southern Mardtlia Countiy n-as Mr. Manson. Mr. Maa^n was 
in the prime of life, intelligent, energotjc, and decided. He ^ 
iucarred much ill-wiU from his connection with the Comroiesion, 
bnt his frank and kindly dlspoaition gave liim consiuerablo iMuance. 
The policy of these two officers seems to have been, while maintaining 
a Tratch over their movotnopts, to conciliato and refrain from 
alarming the dangerous chieftains. As the Natgund fort wim 
Btrong tnH stood on the top o£ a steep hill, it was deemed ^litic 
to ask the chief to send his heavy guns and storea of powder to 
Dhdrwfir, on the plea that in the unsettled state of the country it 
was advisable to prevent the possihilily of their falling into Iho 
hands of insargonts. The chief could not rofuse thra rcqi^l 
without giving proof of disloyalty, and on the 7th of May l8o8 
all but Sireo of his laige guns and a large store of gunpowder 
and fialtpetre were received in Dhdrwdr. thneo gnna w^ 
keot on the plco that heavy rain prevented the carts crossing the 
black fioil between Nargund and DhArwdr. This attachment of his 
arms alarmed the chief and led hhn to aopposa that hm meditated 
treason had boon discovered. Meanwhile, m it was ^own that 
Bhimrdo of Miindfirgi. KenchangBuda of Sbirhntti and Hfimgi, and 
the de 9 iii of Surtnr had boon concerting mes^efl, the chieE 
constable of Dambsl was ordered to e^roh Kand^gwida s hoase 
or foitiGed enclosure at Hdingi, a village on the Tuogbhadra, 
twelve miles south of Mundhrgi. The chief constable found a 
lareo quantity of anna and warlike sterea, sealed the honso und 
BOt a^guurd over it, and reported the matter to hcad-qun^ri 
On this Bhimrfio, thinking further concealment useless, gathered 
about seventy men, attacked the gmnd. murdered the mfonnMl, 
and taking tne stores marched with kanchaaganda and attacked 
the treasury at I>anibal, Fortunately all the money had been sent 
to Gadair the day before and the insurgents gained bnt little. 
Their numbers increased to 300 or 400, and, though pursued by the 
HUoermtendent of police, they made their escape towards kopal m 
thoSizdm'a territories, where BhimrUo's fa^y 
Kopal fort on the 30th of May. Bot word that they had left DHri^ 
hadbecn telegraphed to fwldri, and, by the l^t of June, Major 
Huifbeii ’vritli tho deputy commUaioner o£ Edicnnr had collected 
a small force, and, after a rapid xnureb, attacked and took 
Kopal, killing BhimrUo, Kenebangauda, and 100 men. This 
PQt an end to the insurrection in the east of the distncb. It 
afterwards became known that tho attack on Kopal was part of 
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a progminin^ acDdi-difkg to which the chief of Nargwnd was ta 
attack DbirfTdr sod the we^t, while Bhimrto was to es^tahlieh 
hiiDSelf at Kopal where hia family had inflaeace. The news of 
Bhimiw*e revolt was known almost immediately at Nai^und, and 
the chief placed gunfi in poaitiou oa hie fort. On the 26th of May, 
after an irterview with Brigadier-Oeneral LeGrand Jacob at 
Kolhapur, ifr. llnnfioia when he heard of the threatening attitude 
of the Nargund chief went to Kunmdvid twenty-five mitee eaat 
of Kolhipnr. In tho hope of preventing further mischief, 
he moved with speed from Kunindvfid to the threatened 
quarter, leaving hie infantry escort and eetabiiahment behind, 
and t^ing with him only a doaen troopem of the Southern 
Marfitha Horse. A letter which ho had sent to Colonel G. Malcolm, 
wsamaudiag at Kalddgi, asking him to meet him at Ramdutir with a 
kr^ ^y of the Southern Murftha Horse, did not reach Kalddgi 
till Colonel Malcolm bad taken the field with 250 horse to attack the 
^ur^nte who h^ plnedened the Dambal treesuiy. When 

^ pwteetion but hia own 
A 1 atmduTg was cordial, supplied him with 

DSItir''w«t^Tkf V “ Nargund argfng him to rebellion. 

M ft Nargnnd chief, is betier than dishononr. Tie chief 
advised Mr, Man^n not to go to Nargimd as the country waa 
In spito of remonstrancea, on the afternoon of the 20Eh Mav 

MdcJ m«‘'“A'^ fl.‘'^ Dhirwdr to join ColonS 

to from Ritndurg to DhArwtir passed close 

“ If ^ only a 

^ ^1 position was perilous. TlLt 

a May) he preesed forward abont ten miles to Suriahnn,) 
At Suriabnnd he laid down in bis SiS w 

tdaced on the rai«d platform of a rSt-hoV JleJnihl^e 

M fC m V-"“- 

SJ. “r,s^r.b“‘;CTb,r 

the sentry, and mshad in to^sh the ^th” th^ 

Man^u roused frem sleep in hk 
his assailants and woanded one, but i 

liis bead cat off \md his bodj thrown into tho 
kindled by his party. Sea Pnmn^ ^ ^ 

of the Southem Ihritha Horae, gsve™? at^A* w oEcera 
killed, only half a doaen escaped in the iff 
to Hargund with Mr. Munson^ead whiXt^ ^returned 
w A. ib i. 
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Bixirdei- reached Dharwir ob the 
SUth of May. On the same day a amaJl forco sent from Dhirwjir 
mcainped ^ AmaTgul abont fonr miles aonth of Kargand. This 
detacbment was joinijd by Liratanaat-Colonel Malcolm’s foroe 

bowitaer, two conjpaniea of the 
i^th Htghlimders, one company of the 2Stb Regiment of Native 
In fentry, an d ISO of the Soothe m MarAtha Horse.^ With these troopa 
t^oloocl Malcolm appeared before the walla of Nat^nnd on tbe 
monung of the lal of June, and immediately proceeded with 100 
horte to reconnoitre the forL After reconnoitring the party retired, 
1 his moTOment waa miBanderstoad by tbe seven hnndred armed 
rabble which the chief had collected, and shortly afterwar da they came 
poanng out towards the British camp. TTiey were attached and 
pursued by the cavalry who sabred them to within 500 yards of the 
town, i^icting a loss of upwards of sLsiy kUIad. Skirmishers were 
afterwards thrown forward under cover of tbo artiUeiy, and bv 
evening the to^ was taken with little loss and the troops were 
moved to the ohief s palace. Early nert morning a storming party 
wound up the steep path to the fort gates prepared to blow them 
open, ihoy met with no resistance. The place wes almost deaartod, 
^ many of tho dafenders had leaped over the precipice rather than 
face^ the storming party. The chief himself had fled as soon 
as tos men began to rotreat, Mr., now Sir Emnk Sontor. the 
superintondent of iwUoe in Belgaom, with a few homemon 
foUowed his with eitraordiuary energy, pcrfieverance, and skill, 
and, on the 2nd of June, found the chief with si* of his leading 
followers, m the Torgal forest, di^uised as pilgrims on their 
way to Psndharoups no was taken to Belgaum, and was confined 
in the miun gLia^ of Bdgaum fort He was tried and sentenced 
te death. On the I2th of Jnne he woa carried on a cart drawn by 
■ ^ through the town to Haystack Hill on which the gallows wid 
^sed, and was ^ged before an immeneo crowd of spectators.* 
Mis widowsj UDiible to bear the disgrace, drowned themeelres.^ 

. disturbance was quelled. In addition to the two 

h^drad men hailed m action at Nargund and Kopa!, forty persons 
of mfluenco were hanged after trial, and about a hnndr^ were 
MBtenoed to vamtis terms of imprisonment and transportation. 
About a bandted of the armed rabble captured at kS^ and 
*argund were shot by oonrt.raatial. Several pleaders ^ the 
Uhftrwar Judge a Court ond tbe udsar or aherLG of the Conrt were 
susiwtod of having fevonred the rebellion. The itdsar was convicted 
by the court that tried him. Government ordered a second 
t^, and ^s conrt, consisting of two Europeans, was unable to find 
the compbcity of the acensed proved and all were discharged 
^veimmcnt mnsiona were granted to the widows and children of 
Btomr^o of MundArgi and other persona of note who had been 
kiUed and whoso estates were confiscated. A proclamation issued 
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cm the 3rd of Jtme declared the etate of Nargnnd forfeited 
to the Britijih Qovisnmient. When it lapsed to the British the 
Btete had forty-one villages of which seventeen were alienated^ a 
population of about 22,700, and a gross yearly revonne of about £5000 
(Rs, 50,000)» Yearly allowances amounting to £130 (Ra 1300) 
were bestowed on two of the nearest s airiving relatioiLs of the rebel 
chiefThe fort waa garrisonad for a titne by a few British 
troops which were soon withdrawn. It is now nEunhabitod. ^ the 
fort baa an excellent supply of water, soon after the wnfiscation, a 
proposal waa made that toe water cistern and a few boildinj^ shgold 
w hept in repwr and the fort nsod as a sanitarium for Dh£rwir 
inTalios. With this object the destruction of the cistem was 
conntertaanded^ After confiscation the state remained for soma 
time under the chai^ of the Political Agent of the Sonthem 
hlAr&tha States, but was afterwards transferr^ to the Collector of 
Db£rw£r, Since lS5fi the pobllo peace has been unbrokon. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE LAND^ 

SECTION L—ACQUISITION. 

Tite lands of the district of Dbirwiir have been gamed by cession^ 
lapsOj and conc|nc3t^ Bicocpt the city of Dhdrw4r wbicb wiua coded 
noder the treaty of Poona (June ISlTb moat of the diatrict fell to the 
British on tba overtbrow of Bajirir Feshwa in Novembar ISl 7.* In 
Jane 1821 the chief of Singli^under artidea dated thel2tb of December 
1820, Ceded New Hnblij and Samat Bammigatti^ instead of 

pay due to British troops* In 1837, on the death of the Chlacbni 
chiefs one village in Knudgol iapsed j, in 1830, on the death of the 
Kip^ichiefs thirt-ean villages in Annigeri lapsed; in 1842, on the 
death of the chief of the fourth &h^ of the hfiraj estate, eight 
villages in Lakahmcshvar lapsed j in 1845 on the death of the f^ni 
chiefs the villa^ of Behatti lapsed | and in 184S, on the death of the 
T&sgaon chisf^ one village in Ingalhali and seventeen villages in 
Mnlgand laps^» In 1858^ under a proclamation dated the 3rd 
of June lB58j five villages in SavanuTj two in on® in 

Sanndattl, thirteen in Nargund, two in Kavalgund^ and two in 
Shirol were taken from the rebel chief of Nargund. 

SECTION IL—HISTDBY. 

The earliest government whoso infinence on the system of land 
management remained at thebeginnmgof British rule was the govern¬ 
ment of Anegundi or Vijay&nagar, which, from about the middle of 
the fourteenth to the middle of the aiKteenth century, 1333 to 1573| 


) MutcriftlA fdt thm land Hirtory of Bhlrwir insln^o, bctid» i tnonnxmicfam 
by th 4 Somy CotiiiiikiivDer Coknol Aaderioii, Kovembor 1S79p ou thu 

of Mr. Elpkitutonb'i Beport dated tbv i^tli of €vtoW LSI 9 (Ed. 

1872}; CWplxnTt Kepart dated SOtb ef A^gutt 1823 fISd. 1877^ ^ £ut fndii 
Papera lU.aiidlv. (BA IsSSJi; 8aiv«y Borarta in Bom. Gov. SeL CXL™i. CLIV, 
CLV. CLVI. CLDL CLX. CLXi CLXO. and tbo CommuiiotMr a Fdacof 

Habii Nava^nd and Kugumd imd 84ttlm«at Beportv ; Annual 

Admiahtrmiiott, doaaoa, and othflr HiporW and ^tatotnonta in. Bom. Gov. Rer^ Hoev 
74 of 1^,95 of 1824, of m of im^ M9 of 1S34, 837 of 1885, 771 of 
1837, 86S of 1838, 972 of 1830, 1607 of 1840, 1338 of 1S41, 1342 of iS^, 1451 of 
1843, im of 1S44, 90 of mi, 235 of 1SE3-64, IS ot 1356, &7 oE mi, &0 of im, 5^ 
of 1069, 95 of tS7], 81 of 1872; 89 of Lf73 ;Gav+ Rw. oa Rerremao SettlemiiDt Beporti 
for t873'74^ Bov. Dept. $092, dated Una 27Ui of Octabs IS75 ; B™, PreiL Goid, Adm. 
TLepnrti from 1873 to 1383 ; and tha pfinted AcqaistUni Btiitoment of Lite Bombay 
Prand^ey. 

*Thfl graator of tho ™«jit (L884!i diatneti of Dh4rw4r boramo Britiab 
iGrritory under a rtoclatnalfon oaM the Utb of February 1818. 
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ruled tbe south and eO£t of DMrw&r ae far m the Kri^hna,^ The 
foundation of the ajstem of asseaemout m fort;o uuder the Bij^pur 
(1573-I&£i6)i the SaTauur [1636-1752)^ aod tho Mar^tha (1752- 
lBl7)mYetmnentM^ was laid during the reign of the great Aneg^di 
king Krisbnar&ja (1508-1543)1 with Krishpardja and htamiiustar 
Solti Appaji ori^natod the unit of land asaessin^t and mea^rement 
known as the rntfa-rJ^Jm or ro^al line, also oaQed the kulTndr or 
fieM-me^ure, which, on their Daaomption of power about 1570, the 
Bijdpur princea took as the or basia of their eettlemeat. In 

the original Anegundi settlement dry-lands were alone ineaHnred 
and the sttnrey eteu of the dij-landa aeenis uot to ha^e been 
completed. In 1883 in many parts of the weat^ bordering on the 
tmifnud or wet land Tillages^ the land onita ^re peciiliaf namea 
and varied considerably from each other. In 1333 Mr. Elliot 
noticed that a standard of the fdi/a-rnkAci-iridr^ cut on a pbgt in the 
gateway of the Godag fort, measured 7 feet D ^ ineboa. Twenty 
of these units made a bigka and thirty-six a rdya^eJeho^mdr 

or royal-lino plot of sixteen to eighty acres.* * A second unit 
standard line in the Baavana temple at Xavaignod measured 7 feet 
6flf inches. Yithalfwit a Inter govemor introdaced into many' 
black soil villages a new unit of meaEuremeDt, which, after his 
own name^ he called, tho Vithalpanti widr. This standard, which 
was cut in tho temples of Annigeri and AminbhAvi, and on a stone 
at Hebli, measured lO feet inches in the Annigeri temple, 111 
feet inches in the Aminbhdvi temple^ and Id feet d inches on 
the stone at Hebli.^ The Vithnlpanti plot may bo roughly estimated 
to equal to three rdya-rekka-marx or roy^-heo plota that ia it 
varied from forty-eight to 240 acres. Other Anegnadi dry land 
measures were the pnUi or pole, the yofk, and the 
Another probably an older ^ knd mesflure was the kuhanOT 
Ann which in Mr. Elliots opinion was originally tho area 

which yielded ono Ann of lent^* 
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Thud in Aaegundi times^ the dry land was aad^ssed either on th^ 
TneaaurQ of ita octudl extent by tho Btandard or hj some 

local meaanro^ or it was eatimat^d by the area to wbicb tbo pa\-meiit 
of a cortuin duin wad attached, which wad stated in hun4 or in 
fractions of Aatw. In the wet or lands noder the seed or 

di[;cnri system^ the area of land waa estimated by the nuinber of 
Mn}ic2t> and kudos of seed requited to sow it* *^ According to Mr. 
Elliot this seed assessment also was part of the Anegnndi land 
aysteo}. To fix the govern mant share under the seed eyatem, the 
rout was taken in kind for a series of years, the fees of yiUsge 
dfficen^ and all other charges were taken from the grain on the 
threshing Boor, and the rest was diyided into two equal shares, of 
which the Landholder was allowed to take bis choice. The average 
money proceeds of the goremmont share formed the aasesstnent on 
the area which the Ecm which produced the whole could sow,* 
Gardens trern cHtimated by the space occupied by a certain number 
of trees and were called ikais or estates. In all the modes of 
assessment whether by the cMAwr of about ninety acresi the 
mdr of sixteen to eighty acrea^ the local that is the Aun 

rent qnit, or the hfjvuri or se^ system^ the area of the unit of 
measnrement varied according to the quality of the soih while 
the amount which each unit paid was always the mmoA Thus 
ShiggHon in Bank^pur had three mars or plots all assessed at tha 
same rakam or rate. The first or standard mar for good sod was 
four kurgi^ that fs sixteen to twenty acres^ the second for medium 
soil was six Aurgis that is twenty-four to thirty acres^ aud tho third 
for poor soil was eight kurgia that is thirty-two to forty acres.* 
Unlike the other kuds^ the b(Jmri or seed system lauds were 
further divided into classes paying different rates^ and difference of 
rate was also sometimes found" in dry land particularly in ChitodL* 
In 1846 the names of king Krkhnar4j^ and of his minister Soln 
Appaji, by whom this system of assessment was completed^ were 
still held in high rovereuce.* 

In 1573 the Auegnudi possassious in DhArwir i^ssed to Biidpar* 
Unlike other parts of Blj^urj where the land unit was the Adhur 
of abont ninety acres^ in DhArwir the different methods, which were 
introduced or completed by Solu Appaji about 1530^ were eontiuued.7 
Though they adopted the Anegundi aettloment^ the Bijdpnr 
govemmeut were not satisfied with the share which the Anegundi 
system secured to the state. They increased the original share or 
rakam by ceseeB which were nomi^ly introduced from time to time 
for special objects and to last only a abort time hut most of which in 
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pr^tice became pefEDanent. An ej^oellent vilUg^ system knomi as th^ 
cAiiiiV apparently meaniD^ either pertnaeeal or managiDg^ eijabled 
the Bijttper o^cera to ipcrease the goverainent ahar® of the reTertPO 
wiihodt stopping the spread of tillage or impoverishiag the 
landholders. The backbone of the Bijapnr or lasting sjstem 
managing body of ’rillaj^e landholders called who^ in 

return for certain privileges and ooncessions, agreed to bold specially 
heavily asnCSsed land^ and^ in addition^ to be responsible for the 
balance of the vilUge rental. Besides the social respect wMcli 
attached to them as sharers in the village managenientp the 
were allowed to till waste and private lands on nnnsnally favourable 
terms. As any village landholder who rose to independence was 
freely admitted to be a cftdfi^ar, the ay stem offered the ordinary 
landholder a strong inducement to thrift and forethonghtj nndj as 
the body of cAdfiAnM was Tetponsible for any failure in the villaga 
revetmej they were careful to see that the cultivation of the village 
did not decline^ With this object they were active in hringiug 
settlers^ and ready to help needy or nnlacky villagers with seed or 
with the lean of their ploughs^ osen, or servants.® 

About the middle of the seventeenth century^ when the power of 
Bijtipiir had grown weak and when the needs of the state forced its 
ofHcerE toraise their demandsj thepeoploof DhdrwAr grew discontented, 
and under local de^diV or hereditary land managers rose in revolt,^ 
Baylol Khauj the fonnder of the honeeof Savannrj who was sent frotu 
Bij^pur to Tt'store order, put down the revolt. At the same time he 
fonnd that the state demands were pressing so heavily on the 
people that to secure order the revenue demands musit be greatly 
reduced. In 1070 fH. lOSO) during the reign of Ali Adil Shih II. 
the rales were revTsed^and a new standai^ was fixed which has sinco 
been known as the that is the original and also us the iankka a 
name apparently adopted frotti ShAh Jahan^s settlement of the north 
Deccan. Though the new rates were higher than the former A negundi 
prime standard or rakam, all ceases were stopped and the whole 
demand under the new settlement was less than under the former 
settlement. In the disorders which had preceded this settlementi 
much arable land, especially in the west, had passed out of tillago 
and largo tracts were entered as jhdd-fckand or fereat,* 

About sixteen years later (ldS6) when the territories of Bi]dpiir 
passed to Anmngseb, the revised settlement of 1070 wes accepted 
as the basis of the Moghul collections Along with the other Bijdpor 
poBsesaions eonth of the Krishna, which formed the three districts or 
savkdn of Belgftum or Assadnagar, Torgal, and Bankfipor, the lands 
of DhArwAr were not mrinii^d diiect by Moghal officers, but were 
^ntinued to the chief of Savanun® On the establishment of the 
^i^tn as an independent ruler in 1753, the allegiance of the Savanur 
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ehi^f pa&stid from the MochaJ to the Nisj&niii Still SamTSur 

ooatiixuod practicallj iddepeDdentj' till in {/VltK U6S) 

Pefihw4 Edliji BdjiriT (1740-1761J wrested from the Newab hulf of 
hie territories.* Alter the ov^erthrowof BijAparin 1686 the ooaiitr_^ 
wne much disturbed, and^ in epite of the lowering of the state deioari 
little improveioent was made^ A few jewra later Anrangzeb placed 
Abdul Haul KhAu in charge of the three diatrieta south of the 
Kriaboa^ With the help of bis miniater Ati KhAu^ thi$ chief brought 
the waste under tillage hj liberal leases or He kept the 

or aiiteeu to eightjr acre plot, as the unit of measuremout in 
the rovenue accannta«. but changed the r^aiibani that is the fixed sum 
or fitaadard, and stjled bia new mto^ wbicb included part of the 
ceaa revenue in addition to the original Anegnndi atandardj 
aiudfi that is the original ataudanj aaaeseuieut.^ In 1836 the people 
still remembered and praised the fairness andliberalitjof Ali KlhAn^a 
aattlemont.^ This aettleinent did not last long. Under Hattm Kbin 
the Eon-in-Uwaud auccesscpr of Ali KhAn^ All Khin^s rate or aiitdfi 
tn governtdent land was douhledj the increase being styled a cess 
cr^paitfL In priyate or lands the quit-rent- was raised to a 

fourth or even a half of the full assesament,^ This enhancemeut 
of the goyernmeut domaud reduced the country to grant distress 
The detailed oDllection of the land asses£»nieut seems to have been 
left to local who had to pay the Nawab a lump sum us tribute 

or pe^hJtu^K^ After Hatim Khan^s time the miui&lara wvere BrAhmaus 
and one of them KhnudeWiT made great reductions in Hs tim Khdn's 
total Still compared with the amount fixed in 1670 the assess meat 
levied by the Savunur chief between 1630 and 1752 was very high^ 
the increase being due to the levy of extra cesses or fa*^€r 

which^ at first levied as special and temporary, were coutiuued as 
part of the regular demands* 

In 1752-53 1102)^09 aiready noticed, PeshwaBalaji BAjirav 

{1746-1761) forcud the NawAb of Sayannr to yield him half of his 
territory. As regards the management of the laud the sixty-fivo years 
of UarAtha rule in DbArwAr (1752-1817) form two periods before 
aud after the accession of Peshwa BAjlrAv in 1796. During most of 
the first forty years of the first penod of MarAtha riilop the country 
was unsettled by the strngglea between the PeahwAs and Hnidar AH 
ef Maisur (1762-1782}. Even in times of public peac®, in many parte 
of the district MorAtha authority was limited to the levy of lump 
sums as quit-rent or tribute from local chiefs called either degdi^ or 
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jDdfv/ar#.^ Three grades of officttts wfire empiewed in 

maDAging thecoLmtrj and gatheEing the revenue: A Earsubheddr 
or profincial nianageri mdmlatddrE also called amilfWr# or diviaionni 
managers, aud or village tnanager^ In 1752 Bdldjl 

Bajir^v appointed as hia provincial manaj^er or mfEubheddr XAnij'an 
Vjankfttesh Ichalkaranjikar whose chief divi»iona1 managera or 
timiUMfs were Yesajirdv HcrvAdkar for Dh^rwar and the weat^ and 
Ramchandra Nardyan Hnparikar for Gadag, Dambal^ and the east. 
This arrangement nominally renmiDed undistiirhed for nearly twenty- 
five years onlil Haidar Ali^s conquest of Dhdrwdr in 177/ (jFasli 
1167).^ Under the Mardthdfi a naTfubJi^ddr^E cliarge was a province 
yielding a yearly reveoue of £20p0[}0 to £30,000 (He, 2,00,000- 
Jis. S,O0,OSi0)-* When a EarEubh^xidr or province manager^ and this 
also applied to amildars or division managers, was appointed^ the 
probable receipts and charniss during the year were calculated and 
one-fourth of the estimated revenue waa taken in advance. Before 
the arrangement waa concluded, one per cent waa taken off becauaa the 
officer paid the instalment in advance^ and a second deduction of one 
per cent waa grantedtomake upto bjin for the premium he had to pay 
in sending meney to Poona. HeruiBaiona on account of had seaaons 
were proniiaed, though in practice the government aoem to have 
rarely remitted any of their claims on the province manager; the 
Eubh&idr» and amilddrE engaged to do Uieir utmost to spread tilfage 
and promised to treat the landholders with moderation, and ^re 
warned tlmt complaints of oppression would cause the scFiouB dis¬ 
pleasure of government* l^o long m he paid to the Poshwa the 
amount which was held to he the proper rent of his charge the 
saTEublteddr was loft practically indepeadentJ Under the sarEubLddr 
came the Eublteddr, mdmJaiddr, or amUildt. These officom were of 
three da^, holders on a lease from guvenmient, nominees of th* 
EaT^htddr, and bankers who had advanced money to the mrsTihheiUr 
and were allowed to collect I he re vennes of a diatrict with the poware 
or a TnniEniam^r till the amount advanced waa realized,® Before-enter- 
mg DU thojr dutiea, wbicli gsucmllj began in Augoat, the ntdmlat<idr 9 
^paqced one^our^ gf the reveDog as aecurityj Under X<ina 
h adnariB (I < CyiSW) tbe nidmfafddj'* or amifddr», with the help of a 
jury or jmtufMij, had power to settle all dispatee regardingcoDtmctSj 

< Wingila, finn-cy Snpt 44ft of -Slth Ortobar IS44 tan. «> p«w nf Tk- 
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Bales, and inheritaDce; to puniab tbiev^es es^cept La cases deser¥iiig 
death or motllatiqn | arid to tisie opto £10 (Rs, lOO), They had power 
to confiacate the prLv'afce lands or of pdiUs and kuIfcarniE ^ and 

they might add to or reduce the Tillage rentalJ A or 

amtiddr superLntended a diviainn yielding £I0U0 to £10,000 
(Ra. 10,000- Hs. 1,00,000)* * He lised the rental due from each village 
occordiDg to the tillage area and the state of the landholders. The 
diatribulion of the village rental among the tillage landholders was 
left to the village officers and to the or goverament 

village manager. From their deGisions the village landholders 
hud the right of append to the mdtft/uhMr and from the mdtHluiddr 
to higher authorityTo the or village manager was 

ontriLsted the duty of collecting the revenue and enoonragiag 
tillage. Their connection with the mdjnlatfhir enabled the karnacU- 
ddrs to develop the resonreea of the country, but they were a badly 
paid body ana usually spent more revenue than they brguglit to 
light, often mode the villagers work for their private gain, and did 
misohief by meddling with the inner affairs of the village.^ They 
olton so lewered the authority of the village ho&dman or pdiltf that^ 
the headmanonly care was toenpy his allowance! pay his quit-rent, 
and act on the orders of the kavtdvvsddr or village-manager^^ With 
the headman or pdiit and the village clerk or kidhtmi the mattHgisr 
arranged how much of the w'hole vilhige rental each landholder should 
pay,^ Between tho stipendiary divisional officern or amiiddrs and 
the stipendiary and horoditary village officers?, came tho distriot 
hereditary revenue officers. These were the deMhmukhg or desdts 
and the whose Kanaresc names, tho deshmr^khg ol^idd 

gaudtt or district head and the of thdnhltoff or ndcf 

hiikartii that Is district clerk, e^laiu the oHgiual nature of their 
duties. Their names show that the institution of hereditary district 
revenue officers dates from before the Mesaliudns. Their authority 
was conhrmed and in some coaes extended by the Bij4pur 
government Even under the Mat4thAs the d^hmukhs and 
W'ore nsed^ os they were nsed in the home or strictly 
]4[aratha Deccan districts, as a check ou the or stipendtary 

officers,*^ They kept accounts of the tillage, produce, and revenue; 
encouraged poor landholders and recalled deserters. The porition 
of Dlidrwdr, the southern fringe of BijApnr, Moghal, and Mardtha 
rule^ gave a political importance to the hereditaiy district officers 
which they did not pcNssese in the more settled Mardtha Beccatt 
districts. The frequent changes of mlcra in Dhdrwdr raiaod the 
stronger and more pusliing to be independent or tributary 

chiefs. Id times of trouble some of them w'ere loyal bo their overlorti, 
driving out invadors and keeping the pe^'O; others took advantage 
of disorder to found independent chiefships or rnmndihirs. Among 
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the Loyal waa the dewt of DharwAr^ whom in U}96 the loeal 

Mogfhal govicrnor made field of ilijitrict head, id reward for 

dereating the rebellious desdi oi Naval gund. Of rebel or indo- 
peDdent detdiA^ besides the chief of Navalgundj are mentiooed the 
chiefs of Shirbatti, Havkaopar^ atnl DaiPinat.^ Between 1787 aud 
17fl0 Tipu is said to have deatroyed the power of the Mardtha 
disdis of the Dharwiir district^ The allowapcea of the jidd 
or district heads and of the htilkant.^ or district clerks were 
drawn from private villBge& and grants to cEiable them to oiaiiitAiii 
the honaurs dl the ijrddi or cushion^ the pdlkht or littnr;^ the 
or titnbrellaj and the cAaiiri or fly-whisk. They also received fees 
in butter^ in Jabonri and in grain^ and casses from craftsmen and 
ehopkeepere. When they visited a village the people bad to make 
them a present under the name of 

Fifteen public village servants are mentioned, though the whole 
nninber were found id few perh.nps in no villagesThese village 
oRicB-bcareTs were the pdiiV or chief landholder who collected the 
revenue^ tried to spread tillage, encouraged landholders^ and carried 
out government orders; the or village clerk; the lohdr or 

iron smithy who made ironfiold tools; the tnrAaior sutdr* * the carpen ¬ 
ter who made wooden tools; the dh{^i or washerman; the hajdm or 
barber and apothecary; the ttihdr or villagn watchman and guide ; 
the hdn'fci or crop-watcher who acted as the fej-mdctsiddr^s servant j 
the dh&r who supplied lather articles, cut grass and wood, swept 1 
yardsp and carried baggage ; the poidrfr, who was a goldsmith or 
sondr and assayed the coins in the market; the maikdpi^i orLingdyat 
Iwdlej who brought food to the people at the yearly rent settlement 
oryrtimdba«di and catered for government officers when they came 
to the village ; the pujdK or village ministraut; the j^hv or village 
fortune-teller and astrologer; the Tiirtmafhadaiya or Ling^yat priest; 
and in some villages tha bd^lvdidv who held festivals in honour of 
the gcKlH, The village stafF were known as Mra^afu^ds or the 
twelve sharers Aocording to some accounts the number twelve 
referred to the strength of the etaff, the twelve being the pdiU^ 
kulkarnij lohdrf barhai or eufdr, dAo&i, tahdr^ dh&r^ winfAeWAttari, 
Ao/dya, fedriH, ttw/AuMB', potdrir. According to other accounts 
they were called twelve sharers, because the sum allotted to them 
was divided into tw^elve shares. 1'be distribution was sii to tba 
flhor, one and a half to the lohdr^ nitidrt and t^hdr^ and eno-balf 
to the AoyVfm, d/m&t, and fedrife'. When the village staff were to 
receive their shares of grain, the husbandman twice thrashed hts 
crop. He thrashed it a third time, gathered the grain in a heap* 
and divided it among the staff, i^metimes the landholder paid them 
so much for every plough or for every mania his &mi]y/ In some 
places when the landholder began to sow^ ha divided fourteen ponnda 
of grain (4 jAsrs) between the foAdr, mtdr, and dhor, and whan he 
began to reap, the same three office-bearers went to the field and got 


3 Mr* TfaiadijUW:, Eiat India FapirsIV. TSS-7n9. 
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Imlf as muck grain amJ straw ^ eiicb odalct carrj.^ When the 
reaping waa overg the vLiloge aorvanta ia seme places went te the 
field and each got a borse^a grain bag or ichra full ef gtain heads. 
When a landholder emptied hie gmin-pitj he left two or three 
grain bage fall for the Dhor. In some villagea the watchineu were 
each given a blanket The coiu-teeler or poi'ddr waa paid oae or 
two pics for each pa jodit asanjed^ 

In 1when Ichalkanmpkar the first Mar^tha proriaco* * 
manager or mrvul/heddr took ehargOp hia tirsti act was to remodel 
the assessment. The boeis ol the new nssessmeiit was the rtikam 
or atpid^i that is apparently Ali Khfin^s IfiOQ standard. At the 
same time castomary or mthmd and extra or jtMti cesses raised 
the nominal total rental, the jama or !?erij;, to doable or treble 
the original standard.^ This total or bsrtj was seldom realised 
and dednctiuns wore made for vllinges which could not aSord to 
pay their full rental,* The apparently meaning the lasting 

or oianagingi Bij^pnr village system was continued.^ As has been 
noticed in the Bijapnr periodptno backbono of the chddi system were 
the chtiliknrd a elaisa of responsible and privileged village land¬ 
holders. The ctidK lands were supposed to take their name from 
the liindustAiii chul to go or remain withj because the holder was 
not allowed to throw them ap* These lasting or cMH lands wero 
generally the best iu the villago and paid a special cesa in addition 
t^j the regnlar rental. The holders of the lasting tends were further 
bound to make good any failure of the other village lands to pay 
their proper rent. 'Fhc other arable viUage lands were held under 
one or foar tenures all of which paid sometliltig less than, the fall 
rental. These four short-rent tenures werej kati^uta^ or short-rent 
laitds which paid only the original standard or oiadfi without any 
or with few additions^ and were asEially^ but not always, held by 
the hvsting holders or chdlUcarif to make up for the high rates they 
paid on the rhdli land ; also called khandiAaktu that is 
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agr^ment lande^ genomlly arable waste taken for tilLiige wlifct 
never paid more tkuD the original standard or nssesstueul; 

Aurfftfi* or paikdri, iighi-ranied kinds which could bo hold only by 
chAHkars*^ and faiai or lease land also light rented and a perquisite 
of the chdfikafs. It was ohiehy becatiso the tluliilsitrM had the 
uncontrolled power of arranging for the till ago of the light rented 
pai/^ri and lease or kaul lands that they were able to bear the bur^ 
den of making good any shertcoining in the village rental.^ In fixing 
the village rental the knds were entered in the holders^ names at 
the aind^t or original standard^ that ia^ apparontly^ Ali Kh^n^a stand¬ 
ard which wna introduced about 1690. Apart from enhanrements 
dne to the greed and the necesgitiea of Mai^tha rule, the fall in the 
value of money;, bet ween the middle of the sixteenth and the middle of 
the eighteenth century»bad made the original Anegnndi rental repre¬ 
sent a much Bmalbr share of the produce than the state had a right 
toclaim.^ In any year to fix how much of Ichalkarsnjikar^s or 
total rental a village could pay, the pablic ofiicers examined former 
collections and other records and^ with the Consent of the permanent 
holders or chAMar^^ fixed a som in addition to the nfnafi total. This 
addition was called the cess or It was generally known as 

the mdmui or customary cess as opposed to the extra or jdftii pattig 
which were being consEantly levied as sp^ial charges but always 
tended to become permanent demands. Tlie enstomary cess was fixed 
ID proportion to the aindli or standard rental of the permanent holdera 1 
or chdhkarg. TTie customary cess sometimes amounted to as moch 
na and sometimes to double the original standard. Strictly no 
one bnt a chdlikar should have been called to pay the castomaTy cess. 
Occasionally short-rent or laiigula holders who were not chdlikarg 
paid, according to their tneans, a cess or paUi, a quarter of, or a half 
of, and in nil aises something less than the enstomary cesa paid by the 
ckalikar. Though the customary cega or mdrtiul pafti was a regular 
and admitted charge, the amount was never entered in the vilbgio 
acconnte*’ Lands held by ordinaiy villager, without paying any poirt 
of the customary cess, were called contract or jiiakta lands. Kxcept 
It^e or land no Iftnd paid less than the regular standard or 
niRcf^f. As the cAdititarj had to make good any failure ijx the village 
rental they took care to prevent the tillage from declining. They 
kept landboldera from leaving the village^ persuaded new men to 
join it| helped newcomers or unfortunate villagcra hy advauces 
of seed or by granting them the uee of their oxen and servants, 
and, to induce them to bring arable waate under tillage, till the field 
wag in working order, gave them leases on easy terms known as 
Aary^i* iuti/s that is gmsa-clearing leases, men with this or 
similar help or by his own exertions a villager was established as 
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ap iod&pendent bolder^ wm allowed to share in tbe gains and 
tbe risks of a cAdWfrar, I£ achdHhar tkrongh ill-hfaJtb or iU-lninik 
failed to pay liis sbaie, be was ebarged odLj statidard or a Jittle 
over standard rates. If be could not pay oven standard rates, Bomfl 
of tbo chdtikart advanced tbo amount on bis account and were 
repaid tbo advance bj jnstaloaciita. Tbo class of leading or managing 
landholders or wa£ found both to the north and the south 

of the Krishna^ The aystem to the north of the Krishna was tnore 
oxclusivo than the system to the aontb of the Krieibtia. In Indi and 
Aluddebibdb nowinJBijdpur, the all belonged to the bead 

or pdi'ti family. They divided the village into shares or and 

each becamo responsible for the rental of one or inore ebarea. The 
conatitutiou of these villages to some extent reseenMed the share- 
hold, called bhdgddri and ftttrtKiddfT^ viUagea of central Gnjarit.^ In 
the lands to the south of the Kriabna the constitatLon of village 
was more democratic. They were more like the villages of the 
Madras Karn^tak where the whole body of landholdare bad a share 
io the management of the village* * Any man who rose to be an 
independent landholder, was allowed to ioin the managing body of 
chdltkar*^ The privileges of a c^df^*ar in the nonh Enshna 
villages differed from the privileges of a cftdiiiar in a south Krishna 
village. In the northern or more exolasive villages^ in proportion 
to the amount of heavily a^eeaed and responsible cAdft land.which 
he held, the cAdZfJfcar was allowed to hold rent-free land celled mrp 
indm QT wholly alienated; if be redoced the amotmt of bis sEake in 
cAdii- land, be forfeited a corresponding share of his rent-free land,* 
la the less escliisivo south Krishna villages where any landholder 
might be admitted, the position of a rH^diiAar was much sought after. 
Among the gains which over weighed the riaka of a 
position, were that the best lands and tbo best honsea in the village 
could be held only by cAafiftar#^ plough leases or nd^rjar ia«iy for 
breaking long waste land were granted only to chdHhir^ ; the right of 
letting indmor privatelandB,whicb werealways rented on lighterterms 
than government land^ was confined to chdtikars* As the fulfillmg 
of the duties of a cAdfiitar carried with it the respect of the villagers, 
so a dkaia^r^ who through his own fault fdlod to fulfil his duties, 
was shunned and deapi ^; a special house-tM was levied from him 
and ho was liable to lose hU privilege of grazing cattle on the 
village waste or of tillitig private or itutt^ lauds.^ In bad years it 
was usual for the Mar^tha odicers to forego part, an eighth, a quarter, 
or a half, of ibe customary cess. Ebccept in very extreme cases the 
district managor had to pay the full amount to the provincial tnanager, 
and granted these remisaiona only on the understanding that the 
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amount forgone vronld be recovered in the next aeftson^ The police 
of the conotrj were the vilUge militia or who also 

carried letters and served BimmiOTiaes. When employed beyood the 
limits of the district, they were entitled to an idlowance of 1 
[1 c.) s when be reached his district and 

made the rent settlement or/omdAnitdi, fixed how much each arFiifddr 
was to collect, and the amiiddr fixed how much in each village the 
kamdvisddr or in some cases the vilhige headman and the viUsge 
clerk were to collect.* In fixing the rental of the villa«^ the 
Tndmlatddr with the help of the vilbge manager or the 

viilage head, and the viUage clerk, fennd the area under tillage and 
compared it with former rentals and the state of tillage in the laat 
year, and on this fixed the standard rental or mnd/t, the customary 
cess or imiTnuf paiii^ and the extra cesses and additional items for 
nemnuk or fixed aiJowancea and mdiUdr or contingent expensea. 
From this estimate the village manager^ the village head, and the 
village clerk, fixed what share each landholder was to pay, From 
the amount to he realized they took the amounts which were to be 
spent in the village in nemnuK^ or fixed allowances and in ^ddikar 
or contingent charges, and handed over a statement of the remainder* 
In a vill^e most of whose arable land wag under tillage, the whole 
rental was levied i in a village with mneh arable waste, Kidootiontt 
had to be made* The village maimger or examined 

into the actual Etate of tillage* If he fennd much leas knd under 
tillage than had teen supposed, a certificate was taken from the 
vill^ headman, the cierk> and the leading landholders, and a 
Temission was granted in the last payment^ and an equal remismon 
was made by government in the tabheddr-B favonr. The landholders 
paid their rents through the village^headman and clerk. IE a land¬ 
holder from death, flight, or beggary, failed to pay. at the end of the 
year the manager either levied the amount from other landholders 
it the village was popnions. or, if there were few landholders, he 
remitted the amount and the sartuhhBddr confirmed the remission* 
Except in the i^se of a few villages in the extreme west of the 
district where the crop was uncertain, in one year wet, m another 
year d^, and no ^te oonld be fixed, the MaT^tha land revenue wa^ 
taken in cMh*« It was sometimes taken by a bill from a moneys 
lender or shrol ; sometimes in detail in cash from the landholders * 
The coins ip which colleetioim were usually made were DbArwdr 
^godoB in DMrwAr, Navolgnnd, Habli, Mishrikot, Betceri and 
Belganm j Pirkh4ni rupcf^ ia Chandgnd and Kal^nidhigiid ^ Sjkk* 
rpp^a in Kpilkot aa<i MiAmi ; J^y (?J papodd^ in Alsor. End, 

Hinebenpq^ and Dambel 
Sikka, ChdDdvadi, Anknshi rqpeds were receired in Biidnur 
Utner coma were taken at their market valno*^ * ^ ' 

collected from ite landholdera by weekly instal- 
mopts* The proportion id whi ch a black sod tillage, vfhoL whole 
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reatal was £10 (Rs. 100). paid, wm £1 (Rs. 10) from the 26 th of 
October to the 26th of NavomljEr, £1 (Ha. 10) from the 25th o£ 
NoTembep to the SSth of Decamber, £1 10*. (Ra. 15) froca the 25th 
of Decembar to the 23id of Jamjary, £1 10#. (Ha-15) from the 24th 
of JaoQflry to ihe Slat of Februaiy, £1 10*. fBs, 15) from the S2Dd 
of Febnapy to the SOth of Majoh, £1 10*. {Ha. 15) from the 3rd of 
April to the Ist of May, £l (Be. 1(1) from the 2nd of May to the 
Slat of May, and £1 (Rs. 10) from the 1st of June to the 19th of 
JuM. Ifanyarreara remained, they were oollected in September 
and October, and the monthly jnetalmeats were made up by weekly 
coUectiona. In a red soil Tillage yielding f 10 (Ra. 100) the propor¬ 
tion WM £l (Bsl 10) ia October. £1 (Rs. 10) in JfoTorober, £1 10*. 
(lU. IS) in December, £l 10*. (Ha. 15) in January, £1 10*. (Rs. 15) 
in FebrunrT. £l 10*. {Rs. lo) ia March, £l (Ra. 10) in April, and 
£1 (Ra. 10) in May. Arrears were collected in August and Septem- 
ber.‘ Theinatalments due from the ftamdv«ddr or village meager 
to the amildar or dirieion nmn^r were for black soil Tillages yielding 
£l0u [Ra. 1000), £25 (Ra. 250) in advance in August. £27 (Ra, 270) 
in November, £10 (Bs. 100) in December, £15 (Rs. 150) in January, 
£15 (Ra. 130) in February, £10 (Rs. 100) in March, £17 (Bs. 170) in 
April. £5 [Rs, 50) in May. and £3 (Ha. 50) in June.* In red soil 
villages yielding £100 (Rs, 1000) the proportion was £25 (Rs. 250) 
in August, £7 10*. (Rs. 75) in October, flO(R3. lOO) m November, 
jei5 (Ha. 150) in December, £15 (Rs. 150) in January, £10 (Ra.lOO) 
in February. £7 10*. (Ra. 75) in Match, £5 (Rs. 50) in Apnl, and 
£5 (Rs. 50) in May. The cmfidefr paid the tarfvhhedar or proviUM 
manager aneartercf the cclleetiona in advance in Angnst,and paid 
thfl reat bj instaluwiita witbin days aftor each receipt from 

the The pbid the Peshwa a 

of the reTeano oi* e bill for a qimtler of the reY^aiie ia advaaco^ 
Auguste If the Pesh™ required e^u advajico for the rest, he 

borrowed it from the Poona bankers, sad gave ttoni an order on 

the Aurmihedir, whicH the irnrsfitfcedfdr discharged by mx moatbly 
instalmeat-s, beginning ia January and ending in Jime, Afterwarda 
in Biijirdv'fl timo the Jtaimiuijfddr aod others collected the assessment 
in the same way^ except that whea the landholder was a man of 
subs tance two or tlree instalments were Boasetimee collected at , 
also the maoner of paymeat from the haTndm^ddt to the ami War 
and from the aniiiJdr to the mrmbh^r was tbo same. The 
aaTBubh^r adrnnced a quarter to the P^hwa j or if he wm a mm 
o£ substance^ and the Peshwa wished it, he paid the whole by 
instalments within eight months beginning ia November and ending 
in June. Freqnoatly the suT^uhheddr lived at Poona m winch case 
he rec^eived the asseMiaeat from the niaildcvrin bills.* 

The chief clmnge between the Ejstem o£ land inBuagement dnnn g 
the first (1752-1766) and the second (1766-1 Si 7) periodaoi MaraEba 
mle, WOE the introduction by Bjfkjirdv in 1796 of the s^tem of 
farming the land revenue* For the first five or sis years of 
reign the revenue was farmed at a fisod rent, the farmers taking all 
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rittk:fl. Ths country rr&s full uf disorder; ihe iTidftJtfafdarifr gdled to 
pnt down diaturbauces^ and the troops o^nt from Poona, to ro^toro 
peace proved a grievous burden to tlie people, in some eases mining^ 
and plunderLug the villsgos they wore sent to guard j tbo landholderB 
were impoverished and large trants fell vraste. In the early years 
of the nineteentb century these evils were increased by farming the 
revenue to the tdgheHt bidder. The now farmera cared nothing for 
tbo state of the oount)^; tbeir one object was to realise more than 
they had paid. With this object tbo head fanner, who woa often a 
Poona conrtier* sublet his farm to anotherp who went to tbe district, 
lent to the original farmer the share he bad promiisedp and proceeded 
to oollect os much os be could by subletting gronps of viUages and 
even single villagefl^^ The village managers or tbe village farmerfl 
in hdng the sum to be recovered from a village no longer coni pared 
former payments and present tillAge or attempted to distribute tbe 
amount due in accordance with the paying power of the diSerent 
landboLdens. Tbo revenue farmer called villagers wbom be knew 
to be at enmity with each other i and empowered any one of them 
to collect the rental who agreed to mijse the required emn.® Tbo 
villager or the under-farmeri who nndertook to collect the village 
rental, paid no attention to tbe different tennres under which the 
lands wore beld or to the rights and privileges of the landholders. 
He was guided solely by interest and caprice. If the oppressed 
landholder complained he received no redress * In tbo beginning 
of tbe year only a small rental was asked but when the landholdei^ 
had sown their fields and could not leave, heavy additional sums 
were exacted * Ibe landholders were unable to pay j and the keep 
of the duns was added to their ether burdens. They hod to borrow 
^om moneylenders, were ruinedi and forced to leave their villages. 
Every year the area nnder tillage ahmnk.* In the lost years of 
BAjirAv^s reign the Bombay Kormitak was a prey to a rapid euccos- 
aion of revenue fiarmera, \Fben a new farmer came, ho had often to 
dnve ont the last farmer by force. As soon as he had the countiy 
^ himaelf, the farmer lost no time in making good the amonot be 
ba-i paid in PMna. Rapid and heartless ciaction was tbo fartner*s 
only safeguard ham loss os at any moment hia snccessor might bo 
on hi.? way from Poona. Them was little inducement even to main, 
tain public order, and the district, especially Kod and other remoter 
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partiSj was ov-errEm by fiMbooters,^ DuriDg: tbase ytwa of auffetitig 
large minibare of Landholders fled to Maisnr j Tillage clerks retired 
with their acco&pts to utber districtaj and all raies aettUng the 
asaesainent were forgotten* TLie beredit-ary Tillagu and distriot 
dflicers who reniained, taking admaLage of tho coofadottp seiKed 
large areas of govermneat land to which they had nti clainL* 

SECTION IIL-BRITISH MANAGEMENT. 

From the acquiaitiaa of Uhhrwdr in lfll8 till 1S43 the Mar&iha 
aisessment remained withont reTision. Daring the first ten years of 
BritiHh mie a surrey was altempted and the meaflnroinentH were to a 
small extent adoptedj bnt no reriaion of assesament was carried oat.^ 
Daring the first twenty-five jenra of British raln^ 1818-1843, the 
principal features of the land-rent settlement were a very high 
nominal demand and lorge renussions grant^'d every year after an 
inspection of the cropfi^ Thu assessment was estie^inglj nneqnal 
bofi on whole villages and on individoal holdinga. Little that was 
in tbo smallest degree trostwortby was known about the areas of 
individual holdinga. Katural boundary marks were rare and. arti¬ 
ficial boondary marks were unknown. The old land menures were 
not area measures bnt seed or h^vari* nsoasures^ that is tbe area 
which a certain quantity of seed was estimated to eow^ In each 
Tillage the assessment on the unit was tbe same but the unit varied 
in area according to the Huppoaed productiveness of the land.* 
Before the survey Bottiement was begun in 1343-44 loss tlmn half of 
the arable GovemmCnt area was bold for tillage* The t^st was. 
waste. Ijargo sums were remitted or left ontstatiding. During tbin 
period Ind ian milletoryfidn prices at Dbirwdr full from 50 pounds the 
rupee in 1819 to 102 pnnds Ln 1842*^ In IS43-44, when thu sarrey 
Buttlement was btroducsed iu thirty villages of Hubli^ the occapied 

I Bom. Gor- SfsL CLX, SD; Bain, Gov, Em. S49 of 1834, STt -SG. 

^ Mr. Tkaokw^yp 1S21» E«st India Paper* IV. 7&B: Bow. Gov, CLX. Bfl. An 
euminAtEQfl of I35e Tfgurtore of grant or wirffm Landa at the begmning of the Multlu 
rak ikowdl tkst gnat uLditioui lud bwn madii belwoem tkat time end 1S33. Bam. 
Got. Kav. Etc. MU of IS34. SS, 

* CoL A DrdarflOB, SEtrr. Comr. Stb tiovouabor 

* E^aari or bnvan UiOAtU OKtent of land oompnled eocording to tho ^uutlty 01 

to DO Bo-wik in it. WUoon** Ginuary of lodijui Tamis,, SdL 

* CoL AndonoiLp Sbrv. Conir, 6tk Novamber lS7Ux 

* Tke diBtaik nrfii; n^ririr/ndtirti Jfidkf Wi J 
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Hiea. WB 9 even less than in the preceding yesr. Omeg to the 
introdnctbn of lower ratea nador the fiurTOj settle mentj during the 
aeTeo Mlowiog yeara, compared with the ye&r before the survey 
settlement, in spite of an increase io tillai^. the coUfictions in the 
settloment year showed a fall of about thirty per cent. In 
when the survey settleoient was completedi the occupied area Vrna a 
little less than two-thirds o£ the whole arable area, remissions had 
fallen to (Ra. ISO), and at the dose of the year only £4 (Rs. 40) 
were outstanding; Two years later in lE$e2-53 the revoaue under 
the surrey settlement for the first time esceeded the reveume in 
1842-43 the year before the survey settlomeot was beg^m Since 
1852-53, except during the famine of 1S70 and 1877, the progress 
of the district under every head has been rapid and unbroken. In 
lflS3 the Occupied area was more thao doable wbat it wusio 1343-44, 
and comprised more than nine-tenths of the whole arable area of 
the district Remissions and ontstaudLngs had practi<»Uy ceaaed* 

The collections had rison from £l04p986 (Rs. 10,49|830) in 1843-^44 
to £142,807 (Rs. 14,2Sp070) in 1878-74 or 36 per cent, and arable 
waste hn.fl fallen from 709|370 to 115,323 acres or 86 per cenL 
During the thirty-two years ending 1374 Indian millet prices at 
Dhdrwar rose from 123 pounds the rupee in 1843 to 44 in I8v4, an 
increase of 180 per cenl* At the end of thirty yeara^ that h in 
1874-7 the revision of the 1848 survey assessment was begun, and 
by 1880-81 the 1173 villages of the district were brought under i 
the revised asseasment. Daring the seven yearn ending 1881 the 
only large remissions were £635 (Rs. €850) In 1876-T7j and the only 
large outatandiiigB were £3733 (Rs^ 37,820) in 1876*77 aud £3480 
(RSi 34*800) In 1877-78 h These were due to the losses in the 1876*77 
famine which caused severe suffering especially in the east of the 
districts The rupee price of Indian millet at Dhdrwir was 56 
pounds in 1875, 47 in 1876, 14 in 1877, and 23 in 1878* At the 
close of I88b82 the collections amounted to about £190,000 
(Rs. 19,00*000) or nearly double what they were before the survey 
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settlomBnt waa intiodiiced. Tfaia enhanced revenns waa raJsed m Chapt^^IIL 
a tillage RTea more than double the area bold for tillage before the Land- 

Bnnray settlement, and with Indian millet prices avenging mora 
than donblo the prices of 1840,^ 

At the beginning of British rale the rCTentie farming system waa tsiS l$£i. 
stopped and in Lta stead the personal or ra^afcar, then known m 
the Madras system, was introduced.^ The min which BajirdT^s 
res'enuc fanning had wronght in the district, made the introduction 
of a personal settlement a work of Tory great diMenlty. Thera 
was no record of individual payments. In many eases the vill^ 
acooEUits had been removed to distant placoa of safety, in others 
they had been destroyed, and in other and far more numeroas 
instances the account holders kept them hack bocaoM they knew that 
the accounts would bring to light many usnmations on the part 
of hereditary district and village officers. The only documents 
faTthcotaing were general accoimtflj colled aod p^rtToki^ 

of tke asseesmetita imposed in the yeara before tho conquest. These 
ranemlly showed little more thau the snma impoaed on Till^e 
OP village groopa withont specifjieg the detailed assessment psjd by 
indi^daal holders or bj particular fields. BTen such information 
as they gave wm oE little value as it belonged time oi 
tioa and oppnss&ioiia As this was tbe only available infonnfition, 
the aSBOSsment had to be fi^ed ee wliat Beamed as nearly as poesibie 
to be avemge rates. In addidoHj the performance of many services 
and the supply oE mriotis articles were turned into money pay¬ 
ments and added to the reutal or Jwna- The anJtie^ which the 
village officers showed to withhold their accounta* raised the soa- 
picion that their object was to Him some hidden retenoe to their 
private advantage. To prevent this, under the name of 

or fitting enhancemeutSp arbitrary additions were made to tho 
village rootJd jmidbandi, and the Isndholders wore left to arraago 
their shares among themselves. These fitting enhancements wete 
never realiaed. Heavy OLtatandings in 1820^31 and 1821 -22 showed 
that the aasessmeDt bad been Gxw at teo high not at too low a 


i The mpfti price of Indtim miUrt at Dhinr*r ™ mpeanda 50 pq^nda m 

lirTD, 33 wapii* ia 1^3, stid 40 ponndB icii ISSO. Bom. Rer^ Scl, ClAl. 20. 

» ^ All thB COllect^rv Bboliihed jdMi potflb CiT wbitrmiy tai« hBying no nimnae to 
tbs land or tr«ie^ Uid »11 reguUt^l tbe wlrfiVtsiir or conliogwit doing mwaj 

ill eAMTttQiui cm that iwcoont. tnoro %hm wore dMWuy (or the Tilled nKpeaM^ au 
M id mat attaitiod to tho dronnataecea of the rajftth, atad made then «Lift™ent 
■tudioQAlv light. There werop Boweirerp aamo |rtlcit» of d iShrenK m thiwr procwdin^ 
Mr Cbiti]iii in tho KamAtik nnd Capt Grant ift Sdtira content^ th«n«l™ mth 
McertoiFiiog tbi e 3 rt«it of the \mm aadii? cultivation, by thfr mformat^ of 
neiehboura aitd of rirnl viliARie oMcera, aided by the olwmmUoa of thw 
tervin^. Cipt^ Fottioger In Ahi^nag^ and Capt Robertwo in j “5 

Landj of eoinn vlUagca mMaur^ii but oidy io caMt where tliey ™pfcsM frand y lod 
CaoL Brlisci in KtAodrah began by a meniorcnient of tho whole oultivstiouu AU 
thn Collfl^ra kept np the principle of tho rajicifE^ JettlcDl^t ^d ^0 q^ed it to 
m jzTMtef 03 Lt« 0 t than IkSd bwn Moal with tho M^th^ Mr* ^aplin, after noting 
With^e foT* the whole villw, aettlod with eMh iM^otder and gave hm a 
W paper for hiitteld. CapEaiti Gnmt and Captem flobertMS fettled 

the sdiif and TaVe him a poUa, bnt first wcertaiu^ the aMOBdt mmxd m 
Hjch wu eogmred if he wm aatbtiDd with it: aad Captain Bnggj thOTgh ^ 
Mttled for mteh fluid, did It all with ih^pdtll, tokmjjin eogagement irom hltn to 
QKptam at the end of the year how mncdi hfl had leried ou Moh raywf. Mr^ Elphm^ 
atone:, 25tb Ootober ISia, Edition lB72p 34* 
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figure- To retoedy this eTil Mr, Thackerajj who wiaa tteu Collector* 
proposed that a fresh survey and settlement should ho etartoil^ On 
tho estftbliflhnient of order lai^e tiumhers o£ tJio landholders retumed 
who had fied from Maritha oppresaioo to Maisur.^ To eoaure 
their settUpg to tillage and to tempt others to follow their example^ 
arable waste was granted on libeml leaaeaor kauh. These speeialiy 
low rented lands and tho roTOissiona granted at the yearly vilUge 
rent settlement or /amd^ndij preveated the actual demand riBing 
to more than one-half of the nommal total survey rental or iaram 
aseasment.^ 

In 1818 the Bntish district of Dhdrwfir was abont 240 mdeB long 
aud seventy to 150 miles broad** and included 2152 villages and 285 
Iminlets.* lu 1S18-19 of a gross reven ue of £239^454 (Ila, 23,9 4,ol0) 
a net revenue of £220,014 (Rsh 22^00,140) was realised.^ In 
1819-2G, including the trade or 9?tehiar/a and other taxes^ the land 
rent amounted to £280*423 (Rs. 23*54/2 30h excise or abkdri yielded 
£3825 (Ks, 3&,250)j. and cuBtoma £14,900 (Rs- 1*49*000), that is a 
total revenue o££254*148{Rs.25j4l,480) J A variety of d&ims amount¬ 
ing altogether to £814^^0 (iis^ 3,11*500) redut^ the revenue to 
£222,998 (Rs. 22,29,930) From this the expenses of administra-^ 
tioni amounting to £7*5+603 [Ba, 7,66*680)*® left & uet revenue of 
£152*151 (fct. 15,21,510). Of £222,998 {Es. 22,29*980) the revenue 
for collcctioup £222*401 (Rs. 22^^24,010)^^ were collected and £597 
(Rsp 5970) were left outstanding at the end of the year 1819-20* 
According to orders Issued in 1819-20, the proprtion in whieh 
the laud assessmeot was to bo paid was in the case of a red-Hoil 
village yielding!I (RalO), 3f. (Rs-lJ) to bo paid within lifteen 
days after September 25tbp 4r. (Es, 3} within fifteen days from 
Ctetober 26tb* 5^ (Rs. 2^) within fi^eeii dap from November 25th, 
4s. {Eb^ 2) within liftoon days from December 25th, 2^, {Ea 1) 


* BniK. Gov. Rev. Rm. 549 of 1834, SS-S8. * Boja, Gov. SoL €LX. 8®. 

* Cimtiuq WiDMte* Snrv, SapL S 54 of SetiUmbcr 1 ^ 5 , about DunbiU : Bom- 
Gflf* Sd, CLiy+74-75- 

* The tefriloiy obtaiiiHl froH tho Tfiaim iq the Kolhipiir dlvliida Wat About 
neveAty-five milei by tw-ealy . £ul India FatMiia* IV, TJS. 

* Eiat India Papen, Il[, 792. < E*i6 India PapeTW, IV. 77C> 

^ Cut India Fa^n, IV, 3SL In ISl^SO nf a jtiMfl revenne of £220J4^ 
23^91,460), the net revanna amr^niitAl to £222,®SS (Ri. 22,29,830) ew an LdcpBiae over 
the nnviouf ywiT of JC2274 (ReL 29,7401, Hii«t I ndia Faperi, IV. 77a 

^ The dataiU of the olaimi are : Landi held by tbe poljM mtUtlA ealM aib'ficiiudit 
cir«Ai^fi£fumi002 iRj. iHobiaa ai^otbcf ngh^ enjoyed by proprietora 

and ffthffl £7!|5 iRi. TSSOh right* of bereditary diatnet officeia C4950 {Ra, 49 SOOl 
rij^ta of ^dllagD £3^0 (Ra 33p700)„ aJIoiriLacet to temple And nadegnet £473S 

|Re.47,3Se).asntitJ« or rora^d^ar (Ra. 16,330), wlJiuri! ei™ms^f623 iEs. 
KJW): total dednetiona £3lpl&9 IR*. 3,L|^), tni India Pumtv* [V, 321- 322 

» The chargee vm i Hcad t^wtera office and contingent that ia Ansar-hicAeri'iind 
wddiirdr £\7,^7 (R*- 1,7^470) or Keen percent; aaftomor neona 330 

(Ka. 3,33^) dr thirteea per cent - imgtllar tarae .£6983 (Ra, 89.830) or two 'per 
^ts tdluka tkibamdi and wddUrdr £9067 fRt 90,670); extm charves £l6ffla 
(Ra, 10.990] ; Dfi&d repaira £1S1 (Ra IS 10); peiufoiia £137 {ft*. 1770): iSrdvtmrndm 
CT An^^albwancea £078 JRa. fim; anuditie* or ear^M™ and chAritiai £1400 
(Ra 14,000} ; cr>crt or adiiiaf ehargw £I49 (Ra, 1490); political ehamt £2730 
(^37.200); pdit oIBce obargee £999 tHa.9990)- andlcM^m Bjtch^e £308 
iRj 3990); total £76.663 (Ra. 7*60,63)0). Emit Inilk Fapen* IV. 321-^^^^ 

>* Collectoiu oHndjciil ifnei and Bxtn revcoR^^ amounted t* £6413 (Ra 
inahmg a total nt (Ri, 22*aa>140). Eaat India Papem, lY* 321^322. ^ 
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within days from Janni^y 24th^ and 2b, (Ee, 1) to be 

paid m March* In the case of a binck-soiL village yielding £l 
(Ra. lOh the proportion was2fl*[Re. 1) to he paid within fiheen 
days from October S6tbj 3s. (Rs. I |J from November 25tbj 4#. (Ea, 2} 
from December 25th, As. (Ra. 2J from JanuBry 24th, 4#* (Rs* 2) from 
February 25tb, and (Ea. J |) from March 2nth to the end of April^ 
The landholders were made to pay feheir instalments in the 
presence of the village headman and clerk who passed receipts 
spMifying the amount and the coin in whicb the instalment was 
paid* The amilddrs or divisional Officers took mw that receipts 
were passed and themselves gave a similar receipt for the remittances 
made by the village officers. All naymoDts were forwardod to the 
treaaary in the same coin in vrbicli they were received from the 
landholders, except in the (»so of small coins^ which conld be 
changed in the sub-division with the aanotion of the nmiJffirp In 
1820-21 most of the land reventie was collected throiagb bimkers or 
sdtfkdTB whom the iandfaoldera had to repay in kind at an enormona 
loss. Tho ofteiA (?) or crop share settlement waa never resorted to* 
except when all attempt at a money settiement had failed,* In 
1320-21 the 2217 villages and 290 hamlets^ of the district yielded 
a gross revenue of £271,036 (Rs, 27,10,960), and a net reveniia 
of £355,627 (Ra, 25j68,270), an increase over 1819-20 of £32,6^9 
(RSi B,2ti,390)* The yearly rent sattlement or jamdbandi for 
1020-21 yielded £2 7,S22 {R$. 2,78,220) more than the settlement of 
1819-20. Part of this increase was due to the acquisition of fresh 
territory and part to a change in the mode of keeping accoonts, 
which, by snhetitnting the calendar for the year, threw two 

instalments of 1819-20 1229) into the following year.* 

The average total Cfollections from each sub-division dunng the 
three years ending 1820-21 were £14,433 (Ra. 1,44,330]. In 1821 
the Collector Mr. Thackeray expected, apparently fi^m inctense of 
territory, that in future they would be £15,121 (Rs. 1,51,210)." 
In 1821 Mr._ Thackeray the Collector found that to compete 
suci^^fully with the neighboQiing chiefa and with local proprietors 
who ware iq want of tenants, the specially favourable terms which 
had been granted in the 1819 leases or kfitiJ^muat be extended from 
five to nine years.^ It waa also deemed advisable to encourage 
CDltivation by granting specially favgarable rising or isidva leases 
for all villages which had fallen to one-third of their former rental* 

A subTect of importance in the first settlement of the district was 
the local militia or shsisanstdis. They had a total strength of 13,2-16 
and y^rly allowances in money and land amounting to £15,558 
(Ea. 1,55,580} or seven per cent of the land revenue* In consequence 
of political and local changes the militia was badly distributed, 
Mr. Thackeray thought the best plan was to assess their lands so 
liberally that they would not be inclined to give them up*^ 
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* Eut ludLi IV, 7^* 

^ East LidiL Papctb, IIL 7^ 
■ Eaat India llL 7 ^. 

^ EiJrtliidii Ptpen, IV; 392, 

n 95^53 


® Ejiit ludu PapcTV, lY- 7S9* 
* Kaat tndw Pb^™, IV* 77B, 

■ Put InBift pApnia; |V, 777. 

■ EaitladU Papen, IV, 395. 
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In Db^irwar, as in othor parts of tba tbo variety o£ 

land mfasnres in nrerj group of Tillagefi and often in every viUagej 
caused serions incoQTenienoa m making tbn rcveuno settlnnientSr^ 
According to Mr. TWkoray there was perhapa no diatrict in India 
whcTO a stnndai?d land measore was more reqoired tlmn in DbfirwAr. 
Some sab-divisions had no fewer than nine land tueusunea. Tliese 
again varied m almost every village; and as none of them Imd 
reference to any fixed bngtU^ there was not one of tbem tbat would 
answer as a standard. The DMrWi^r subdivision contained i 2 H 
villages^ In fifty-eight of tliese the pole or paHi was tbe naual 
measure ; but there was one polo or paiti for tho black soil^ a second 
fur the mixed or nuti^b soili and a third for tbe iari or rice laud. 
Even io black soil the pole or patti varied from twenty^four to 
forty*eigbt trir^iV or drill-ploughs days^ work*^ From its inberent 
unrertaiotj and from the rogtiary oE villa^ oSicerSj^ the kurpi was 
found ta vary from two to eight acres; its average size was about 
five aereSr In villages where dry and mixed or mntah lands pre¬ 
vailed, the rod or patti contained two to twelve variable 
The or pfftt in /art or rice villages was still aimdleri containing 
only two to eight kur^it gonemlly of one and a half to four acres. 

In nitieteen villages in tbe DlitirwAr subdivision the lands wcredivid- 
ed into shares each of wbicli waa termed tuf. Kid meant a landholder. 
As a land measure it might mean the area which one landholder vi'oa 
expected to plough. It contaioed six to eight In seven 

villages tbe /tilnd was the laud measnre. Aqioording to Mr. Tbaokeray 
the Morl answered to the Bdardthn ihekina^ apparently fArkefa or 

C ce, and was about the same siac as the iktirpi* In fire villages tho 
ds were divided into panzaia called phatnU each equat to about two 
kiifijU* In Mr. Thackemy^a opinion the phn/ni probabiy origiHttliy 
meant the area of land that paid a tax of one fmmrn^ id one-tontu of a 
In sovontoop^block-soiL or re^^xd villagea oE Dhilrwitr the lands 
were divided into mars of six to twenty imch ftuT^i of two to 

eight acres. In Mfh Tbackpft]^^^ opinion mdr the K^nareso Eor a 
f&tbom was pTobably the origin of this measure. Twenty fathoms 
made a and thirtj-flii made a mdr* But the Eatboin 

vaxied 80 greatly in length that the mar was of very imcertam sixo. 
Tho rdja rMa or Anegundi fathom appears to have been equal to 
four and a half hdlAv or cubits^ This waa formerly tho commoti 
Eam^tidt fathom j and Vithalpautp on officer of one of tbe Babrnnni 
kiags^ iDQUiortalisoi] his noma by iucrcasing the fathom length from 
four and a half to five and three-quarters AufAv^ and twenty of 
the new mdv# made the side of a Vithalpanti bi^ha. The averago 
five and throe-qoartera hdth$ fathom was about ten and a half feet, 
and the side of a Yitbalpanti bi^A a waa two hundred feet long. In 

< East Jcdii pAperftp rv. 
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LbifL^cu sub-diviBiDUB the rdpi r^ikhi ?^i4rp aiid in five sub-divisions 
the Vithalpanti mdr were the usual meiisures^ Both varied consider- 
abl/i The aide of a accordiog to the mja r^khi rate vrould be 
tivonty timesi four and a half hai/i^ or nioetj i bntp in order 

to stretch itj an addition of twelve/id^Ajr was usuidly made ns an 
allowance for fd^jel muifjii or the leap supposed to be taken from 
each end of the side of a by the measurers. To appear the 

laudholdera half 3 AdiA more to each fathom or tea to each 

biffha^ were usually &dd!c<b m that the rdyVi rckhi W^An waa 
Htrctcbed to one hundred and twelve hdilw or about ISl feet.^ 
Jti tweh'e villages of the Dhiirwar sub-division the lands were 
divided inLo plota called ITio word meant a one yoke plough. 

and had the same referouce to plong^hing that the had to 

sowing. The ^ule was usuallj equal to thirty-two In one 

village each diviBion wiis called rAu^/i or n pieces the ^hakU was 
ulKUit half a 

Thus there was no local standard measure which could he inade 
the basis of a survey. The Auj'^i was a aomiunl measure and the 
ifi^ha though more fiatisfactory in somo places was so vujriablfi that 
Mr. Tlinckeray thought miichdiscoateut would be caused by adopting 
an average bujha as the standard. Iii villages where an average 
AiyAa took the place of the large AiyAuj there would he great dis¬ 
content,^ Mr, Thaekemy thought that all the local Dioasures should 
ho given up and tbo Euglish acre used in their place. He Imd 
tnuasUred sevcrsl villages by the acre with satisfuctorj nesiiltB.’* * 
He thought that the survey rules introduced iuto the ceiled diatricla 
of Madras might lie applied to Dh^rw^r. He proposed to meesore 
oiiG sub-division in tho first yet+rj four in ibc ncutp sii in the third, 
and the rest in the fourth year. A number of fAmilddu w'ho had 
studiinl the survey rules and helped in surveying Eeverul villages 
were (1821} ready to tako the field. With tho Cointuisaioaer Mr. 
C-haplin^a perEdisBiDa ilr, Thackeray proposed to begin the purvey 
at once. The gradual progresa of tho work irV'OHld unable him to 
mrruct mistakes he fore they multiplied, to find remedies^ and to 
make improvements, and would give him time to superintend the 
work, which he could net do if a more extensive survey wore at 
once al tern ptcfL By star ting with a heavily aisseased sub-di vision, 
ho would Ih? able to make rrauctions which wonld ploaao the laod- 
holdcrs, and make the survey popular. He estimated the expenso 
of the survey at about five per cent of a year's revenna The load- 
holders everywhere askqd for some assurance that so much tax and 
no more sbonld be levied ou each field. The irreguJarity of the 
Und measure* made it impossible to comply with this reasonable 
cleumnd# At preseut it was aeceBsity not hope that kept the land- 
bolder at work. Tbo decline in the revenue made an cnhaDced 
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oswaomeiit itEC03.gai^, It wns thfi franda of tbe bercdiitary district 
and Tillago oHicore wbicb hod lowered tho reTonuEj aadj duIsss 
a sorrey was iat^ need which fixed the rent of & field apat from 
the position of iu holder, these powerful clasaee weuld turn oU 
enhsaced luaessment from tbemselTee to their weaker ueighboors.^ 
Mr. Clmplui the GomraiesioBar agreed trith Mr. Thackeraj tliat a 
surrey wia the only core for the preaent emle. A, eorrey would 
Bfloff OoTerament the resourcee of the district and would prevent 
orcr-ANcesmeitt which in their existing igaoranee it was impossible 
to avoids Mr. Chaplin recommended that the survey sbonld bo 
|j^n early in 1S22 and that the rulee which Sir T. Munro hud 
laid down for the hfadras ceded districts should be adopted as the 
e^nd work * Id 1821-33, us noticed in a despatch dated the 27th 
oE Aovember 1822, a rovettiie survey was begun m the Karndtak. In 
Novcmlmr 1633 tho Bombay Goveminent in a despatch to the 
t^urt of Directors hold that a survey was necessary because of tho 
goneml destruction of all village acoonnta. Still the evils of a cmdo 
and hasty survey were so great that nulesa it was superinUmdod by 
able re venue officers, the enrvoy wnold caoso more harm than good,® 

crops, cholera, and a murrain prevented 
Dhfirwdr from tasking any progress in the first years of British 

5M OOoTh!! of the population of nbout 

1 TO ™ estimated at 35,000 of whom 

about I^OOO were landholdein. The number of landholders had 
^ further ^need by the panic caused by this deadly aicknesa 

numbers fled from 

thcifh^oa* In IBIS-19 1819-30 and 1820-2] the crops were bo 
scanty that tho smaller landholders snd field labonrere suffered 
Hoveroly/ and their resources were further crippled by n mnrram 
among thoir cattle. Tho Pesbwa’u goveramont Ld favoured trade 
at Ibo expense of agnenl Hire. As moat of the revenues were collected 

bTa^fhe Wd? W regard^ 

IbM the landholders interests. Substanttu] fiirmers were 0831} 

Tillages, partly on account of the murrain; 
j h^ not stock enough to keep up the nsnal culti- 

couJ^n^^affo^ hdped the people bo some extent; but Government 
could not imord to raise Uib stock to anythinn like Its nmnpr 

Sie laidhold^ f ^ dn« oomplotoly^ barred 

markets. The landholder waa obliged to sell on the spot to car^ra 
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or to gram-ioerckanta who aloue could afford to cony ott the whole- 
aalo trade and to advance the road 

In 1821 the princi^l diTisioii of DbArwAr epnt^ed eightdon snb- 
diviaiona and tbe Kolbdpur diriabn four sab-dirisioTis, In future the 
principal diviaiDn was to contamonlj Bixtocn, and tbo Kolb&pur divi¬ 
sion ffre snb^divbiona’ OF the agrictiltDre and otbor resonreea of tbo 
district in 1821 -32 Mr. Tbacketaj gave the follow in gaccenut.* Tbeno 

! 



garden.* Tbere were two classes of dry crep Wd^ the black or r^ad 
and tbe mixed or matab. Of block there wore throe varieties mn-ym 
or pure-blackj ftar£-j^ert or stony blacky and or patchy blacks 

Of mixed there were fonr varieties^ Ailor ffoordike^ kempu^ or reddish^ 
A'fl/lrior stony* and froxoi or sandy^ Wet er tori land was ef two 

classes kad^rnuibh watered by nun and miraum&A channel or well- 
watered. Most of the wet land was red. Gardens were of tbrcoclassca 
Togetable, betel-leaf* and palm gardens. Of these tbe palm»gardena 
were the best^ Since the beginning of British management no new 
reservoirs )md been dug* bnt nmny old ones bad been repairedj and 
many more required rcpain The old Hiudci nders b^ left few 
suitable sites without a lake or a reservoir^ Bat to the east the land 
was not suited for atoiiug water and in the west the sonth-woBt 
rains wore ao nhnndant that water waa of comparatively Uttle value. 
Ponds and wells were much required in tbe Kavalgtind and seme 
other Eiib-^diVisionB where the people bad to bring their water from 
great distances j but in these tracts the porensnesB of the cotton soil 
scarcely admitted of rcaervoiTS. There were no ruloa regarding the 
repeira of ponds and water^conracs. After tbe conquest many were 
repairetl by Govcruiuentt jiart of the coat being afterwards recovered 
from aliemited huidholdcrs in propertiou to the benefit they derived 
from the ropatra When any village benefited by tbe repairs^ a 
general subscription or iafrik was made- Land grants or tndmv 
were in seme instonecs given by Government to public-spirited 
poraona who repaired ponds at their own ooat. Borne of the wet or 
west lands* watered by new or repaired reservoirs* had been 
given on seven to twelve year leasoa or to the builders or 

repairers of tbe reservoira. Short rent kaaea for nine to twelve 
years Were granted to the builders of wella which turned diy Land 
into garden.^ 
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Gveftt resctvoira could bo undertaken only by tbo state or by 
iudividuftla and villa^ CflmnjunUiDa richer than those of Dhntwiir. 
Whom there wore large tisscrvoirs* a oUanDol'iuan or net-rfutUi dis¬ 
tributed the water and received foes in groin j in atiiuIJ roaorvoirB 
tbo luodholdoTB helped themsolves according to custom under tho 
control of the head of the village.' Tlio Jeoseu or iiunh which 
hod boon granted to tho tillers of waste land by the British were 
Bjuob the fiame as the leases granted by the ilanitliAs. It bail been 
fonud^ necessary to raise the tenu of tba lease from dvo to nino 
yco«,* The brtsikiiig up of waste land wna esMtIy and reejuirod 
capital. Waste bud was granted on leases or iawfji anbject to 
jTicreasmg rent till the full assessment wns paid. The term of light 
rents lasted four to eight years according to the length of tinio tho 
land Lad boon waste. Extra cesses were not always levied till eonio 
lease bad expired. To prevent the jiiyinLire drawing 
off Government landholders, more favonmble terms wore held gut 
m Dbdrwdr, which, with Governmeot advances or ta^di, were effoc- 
toal and a rapid spread of tillsge was (November 13231 ex pec tod 
, lonwa for deserted villages had hitherto (November 

1823) been granted only to a limited extent.* 


Except in pails of Ko_lLdpur, as far as Mr, Thackeray could Bud, 
pbirw'ar bad none of the hereditaiy or in^Vd* land which in tho 
Bccqw ramed with it the right of selling and of taking back. 
Mr. Ibackeray thought that the absence of mird* land wua due to 
1 WMte and pi the very high rates of aascssrncnt 
which h!^ depnved the land of any salo value. Under the Posbwa 
a man wim changed dry land into garden by digging a well, would 
not have been turned out so bug as he paid his rent, nor would 
Uiq gpveniment have objected to Ids selling his garden, but tho 
u^BStnont wasao high that garden lands bad seldom any sab valnu.* 
rha term sAen or Government land was scarcely known in DluSrwtir 
pe corresponding Dbi^dr word seamed to be Aaiimf* nndirr which 
terra were memded lan^ reserved by Goveruraant officers for 1 heir 
own use; lan^ kept by propriotore and tilled by their private 
Mrvants; and lands held by great men and tilled by forced ibotir* 
In dry crop I^ds m regnbr tillage the names of the ibreo old 
toures the riWf or over-assessed, the katsuta or short-rent, and 
the raaiia or contract were preficrved. A landholder's fields were 
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geuL'rally uoiiiiaally divided info tUese threfl clnsses, Imt all tificea of 
the original asHesauicut wore loeL^ 

Slavery was uncontmon though it liad sonicwluit increased uuder 
the Peahwa. A -noman guilty of theft or fornication was somotiniea 
kept as a statu slave or sold. In famines people soinottmcs sold their 
girls to be slaves. The slave coold not leave the master and iiiiglit 
be sold to another owner. Still the form of alavety vtaa very mild. 
The master was bound to feed and clothe any ohildren he had by a 
slave-girl, and to perforin their tnamngo ceremonies. The son 
of a slave-girl acted as a faDnsc servant and the daughter, if not 
niuiricd, became a slave or a pTostitnte. ITio son was his mother’a 
heir. On failure of » son the master inherited the slave girl's 
property except what she had eanied by prostitution which she wna 
free to leave to her daughter. The master might brat a lemalo 
slave or her son if they behaved badly. If he caused their death ho 
was heavily fined. Slavery sored many lives daring times offauijne, 
aud did not shake the affections of poreuta or encoarage oppression. 
Bondmen wore hereditary servants rather than slaves. Some slaves 
were imported. I'lie position of all slaves was governed by tho 
same rules. A child, after being sold, and eating with or mnriying 
with a low caste buyer, conid not be redeemed.* 

Botwcun ISIS and 1821 aoventy-One villages were re-poopled. 
Ill 1821 the revenue of these villages was small but it was growing.’ 
Owing to the oppression of the revoaue contractors in many villages 
the landholders though frugal and provident wore much in debt to 
moneylenders aud mcrcliants. Many of these debts were of long 
etandiug and wore often made of impound interest and fresh 
(uds which went oo growing so na to make the acoounts 
exceedingly complicated. A landholder once ombairassed ranld 
seldom free himself, 'Hhe landholder's fields were somotimea 
mortgaged for these debts. In soma cases the laudholdcre and in 
others the mortgagees paid the Govemiacnt dues.’* 

All nnifWdra or stipendiary officers were appointed by Govcm- 
nicut.’ Their chargra yielded a yearly rental of £8000 to £15000 
(Rs. &0,0«t)-Rs. Ij50,000). The village managers or fcumdewdyrs 
had been dismissed, and tbeir duties given to the village officers 
with n iilltidar to check twenty to forty villages. Tbo hereditary 
feemcn or datahJArs were replaced by stipendiary clerks styled 
»hira»teddr$ and peshkdn, and shroffs.* The removal of the villago 
managers or jbinnitrtsddrr had added to the datiea^ of the village 
hcodtimn and clerk. The bondmati collected each instalment and 
sent it to the awtiVdAr or diyisiunal authority and once a year at¬ 
tended at heail-quartera to settle the rent settlement or ja»Mi&andi 
of his village. The villogo clerk or i'nffcnrai bad to send to the 
atnlliltif monthly tillage retums, to attend at head-qnnrtere and 
present his accounts to the Collector at the yearly rent scttlemont. 
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to Kiifl a aot« to the anfftfar oF each intiiTidaa] payment, stating 
the coin in nhieh the paymetit was made, sod to giro a aimilar 
receipt to the landholder. When the enu7dar made ^hakultdr or 
personal settlemeat of the village rental, the clerk had to 'ey rite a 
paper or ptxita for each taudbolder; he was obliged to write a ecu ana 
or khdAottmtdri and all estraordiiiary' retnrna when called upon ; ho 
had to attend the alienation and inquiry clerke called indn- and 
darydjl mUtaddit and furolBh them with old land accounts.' 
The village clerks were supposed to keep Tourteeii accounts, hut 
their habits were ho irregular that they seldom prepared them when 
they wore due * The sAefjrnfladft* or militia were employed to escort 
remittances of treasure for which they leccifod an allowance.* The 
iutroduction of order and the restoration of the village headman's 
authority rodneod. the power of the heads or nd.i*e of Vadders 
Korivars and other wandering and turbulent tribes.* 

In 1821 of twenty'two mdrnlatddirsj one only wna a native of 
DhdrwAr. The rest of the mAmlatddra and all their thiratteddn or 
head clerk* were natives of the country to the south of the Tung- 
bhodro. The majority of the ptthiidrt or tresanry clerks were also 
foreigners. Of the ordiuarv clerks throe out of four wore nativea 
of the Maritha country. The rest came from the older British 
nrevinces of Jladraa. Tho servants of the late government had 
been so corrupt^ by tho renting systom that h was uosafo to 
employ them in situations of importaoDo or trust* The mAmlatdArs’ 
HslarleB were less t^n two per cent on their colkctioos* la 
Mr. Thackemj’e opmion, the existing typo of revenue officer 
was more melined to bully than to cnoourago the Tillagors ■ their 
object WM rather to diaplay their xeal hy showing an increase of 
tillage on paper than to add to the resources of the oountiT mere 
advai^ and remiBStoiiB were called for, the advantages which thev 
canned depended chiefly on the judgment of the mAmlatdflr When 
he WM friendly and popular, hia influence gave the poorer villages 
confi^nce and was a check on tho oppreagion of bod village hwd- 


It was difficult to find employment for the hereditary district 
^enuo offi«r* the d«a« or d^tnet heads, and the deshLndc^ or 
diatnct cler^. PlaC« wff given to some d«i«, hut they had no 
basioeM bahits and alm^ all were corrupt They kept no regular 
acoounts, and many of their imperfect rooorda were felap Jn ® . 

esMS their that is agents or deputies were ciught hibricating 
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jvubBtaiiUate faJise daiiuR. i^f]l£]<eDCb had £:oci 9 ider- 

ahW fallen. Tbej Jiad Leas to do with the settlement and the 
collection of the roveaut?; the landlioldurs ^ere more independent of 
thenv; their agents or mutdiikx bod in manf places superseded 
them.' Mr. Chaplin's experience was that the pwwer of the zumtnddrs 
or district heroditary olScerfi was alwaya exeixrised to the prejudice 
both of GoTCrnineot and of the landholders. AU they had to do 
WAS to famish infarmntion^and aa moinbers of juries orjE^ancAdita their 
rights mid privileges werc^ continued. HI oat of them were ^laid to 
be better off tlinn under the former govemmontj though those who 
bad lost cm ploy men L by the change were diosatisGod.^ 

Tbo chief improToment« in the revenue Ryatein were eubstitiiting 
(agd l yr bikiivi that in ad Vances for o r crop-aABignmenta; 

restoring the* * authority of viRnge officers; fllopping vexations 
interference j fixing the yearly i^seasment and taking no tnorie than 
the amount fixetl; securing to eveiy landholder the benefit of 
his htbour; allowing each Landholdor to pay htft rent iti any coin sg 
long an the coin woa good ; and granting remissions in years of 
foilnro of crops.^ 

The tillage returns were so grossly falsified both before and for 
some timp after the British aoces«iDn that up to IBSII the area l^cLd 
for tillage was nnceitain. During 1821-"23 fresh tillage yielded a 
revenue of (Rs. 3-1,310) | on the other hand deaths and poverty 

and the temptation of short-rent leasee led to the abandonment of land 
yieldiDg£2237 (Es. 22pS70]. As the Lease or kaul lands paid only h^f 
to two^thirds of the fbIL mto^ hnsbandmen wore always atixious to 
increase their area of lease Land. I’o check this evil in 1821 role* were 
introduced making concessiomi to the landholders who continued to 
till their old lands. During 13L9-2CL and 182Q-21 about 12jCH)0 acres 
oE laud Were hold on or rising loasesH la I319-20j 3S4fl 

acres of waste land wero taken on it^uf or Lease, and in 1320-21 

2G,000^^ 

Complainants usually attended in the altemoon. The registrar 
filed civil suits on tbnee days of the week, and revcnnG casgs were 
registered every other day^ The registiy of revenue coses helped 
busiTiCtiS and supplied n valuable recoid which was 
regularly kept both iu Marathi and in English. Qaarulon$ pci^ons 
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who could write and Imd mncb to saj, were sometimes asked to bring 
their complaints in writing. Thia bad some effect in check m g 
falsehood PJid litigation, for the complainant who ta^lkcd at random 
was often afraid of oommitting himself on paperJ 

The lands of evetj village were elaaaed and allotted so that c?acli 
landholder had a share of the good the indifferent and the bad, of the 
highly the modemtely and the lightly asaosaed land. Thus a land¬ 
holder cultivating about forty acres (8 might have half a 

ifcurji or 21 acres of cAd/i or over-retitaii, half a kurgi or 2 J 
itafpufa or^moderately rented, three kurgi^ or ^fteen acres of 

or low^renfead, and four hirgiif or twenty acres of kaul or 
tWm which was always held on special]j easy terms. The lota of 
land and the aftsesamenfc on each were dJatributed by the village 
oE&cera with the concurrence of the village commnnity* A land* 
holder, who refused to till his share of cAdfi or ever-rented !andp 
might appeal to the Hwizfddr or to a jponcAilii or ]Uiy. At the same time 
he ha^l to throw tip the good and the bail land together. He was not 
allowed to keep the good unless he agreed to take the hnd m wellA 
It was chiefly on the cAeif hmd that the extra ceeses were impost. 
This land was always taxed ahovo its value. It agreed closely with 
the of Gujarat and the appanam of the ceded districts. Tlio 
division into separate classes of land bad become almost nominnli 
All traces of tke original assessment of the several parts werei^ 
confounded.* 

The DhArwar rate of dry land varied from 6d. to 14^* i-7) 

the bigha or about three-qnartora of an acre. I'hia includ^ the very 
best rich black land^ and all the varioties of mixed aoil* Seven 
rnpeea the bigha was a veiy high rate for dry crop lend, and was 
seldom paid nnlcss some lightly assessed land was held with it. 
Well-watered gardeu laud paid 6 j?. to £1 {Hs. 3-10) the frigfAa, and 
channel' watered garden land 8s. to £1 6s. ^Rg- 4*13) the hi^Afr, 
Rfdn-watered rice land paid 4s. to £1 4#. (Ra* 2-12j the 

The share of the produce which -wont to the landholder and to- 
Goverameat varied greatly in different places and under different 
circumstances. If the land was rich and well placed^ after allowing 
for the cost of tillage^ tho holder witboat any distress could pay 
Government one-half of what was left* If the land was poor^ to 
pay 30 large a share os half would not leave the landholder enough 
to keep himself^ bis himily^ and hia cattle. Assnming that a 
middling landholder kept lour bullocks and two ploughs, that he 
held thirty of dry Isndj each higha yielding a grosa produce 

of 141 MhefE of grain, or in the aggregate 43S0sAer« the average 
price of which might bo forty-eight sher£ the mpee which would 
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& retum of £9 (R&. 90), und that h^^ aliK> li^td one Uigka of gardea 
lavd wortli QD. BIX average an outtarn of about £S 30) that is 
a total outturn of £12 (Ra.* 130} ; of this whole aiDount tha 
GoTerumeut sliare would be, of the dry laud crop £3 lOrf. (Rs. 35) 
or about two-liftha, and of the garden 14^. (Ks. 7) or about one- 
fourth ; that is a total Goveramout share of £4 4a. (Rs. 42). This 
would leave the landholder a balance of £7 16^ (Ra. 78). From 
this balaoce the landholder had to meet the foUDwitig expanses. 
A share of the prime cost of his four bullocks valued at £10 
(Es. 100). These bullocka were estimated to bo serviceable for 
eight yearg^ 5d thnt the yearly share of the cost would bc£l 5^. 
(Ra. 12 1). The cost of bis ploughs and the occasional hire of 
a help about 16** (Rs. 8), seed for his dry and garden lands 
about 19*. {I^. 94)* fees to district and village officera and his share 
uf village charities about 12*. (Rs. 6), that is a total esrpeoditure uf 
£3 12*. (Rs, 3tJ). The coat of keeping the laudholder's family was: 
Food gruiu* four daily* £S 4*. (Ra. 22); clothes £I 10*. (Rs. 15); 
enndrieaat tho rate of half a rupee a month* 12*. (Rs, total £4 6** 
(Rs. Agnioat the total expense of £7 18*. {Ra. 79}^ TUightbe 

set 14*. (lis. 7} gained by the sale of butter* milkj sheep^ manure* 
buffaloe* calves* and soraetimea ponltiy j and by his own or his nife^a 
labour in the field or io apiuning cotton. These extra gains might 
lower the cost of the fareilj keep from £7 13*. (Rs. 79) to 17 4*. 
(Rs. 72). This taken from £7 16** (Ra. 78) hia share of the gross 
produce, would leave a profit of 12** (Rs. 6)* after paying his rant 
and all charges. Beduemg tli& amount of the total outturn to the 
aeale of 100 the Govern men t ahare was thirty-five and the land.* 
holder's almre siKty-five per cent* Of the tandholder^fl sixty-five 
per cent, feea^ vtllage ufficers' dues* and the cost of tillage accennted 
for thirty per cent j the keep of bis family of six persona accounted 
for thirty per cent more, and left a saving of five per cent.* 

After paying the current year's revenue* no law prevented a 
larLdholder throwing up his fields provided he threw op the highly 
and the lowly assessed lands together. Still the ties which forced every 
landholder to till the land allotted to him by custom and the village 
comoinnity were scronger than kws. Tho landholder must till. 
If he Ceased to till^ be subjected himself to a bouse -lax, became 
hateful to his neighbours* and was considered an alien. If a land¬ 
holder threw ii]J his lands* he generally loft the village. At the same 
time as it was the interest of the village to keep him, the obligation 
became mutual and gave rise to a feeling which bound the landholder 
to his village and Mb village to him. This was the best aafeguerd 
against the decline of tillage and the beat preventive to emigratioa.* 
Every year a paH^i or agTeement was given to each landholder slating 
what he had to pay. The village officers were also obliged to give him 
receipts. These pnecautiouR in time would prevent extra exactions. 
If exactions came to light* the village officers were obliged to repay 
the landholder and. were also severely fined.* 
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Every yenrufi li€ inuvefl nbouti tlie clii^Etrict^ on uTukt^rinl^ supplied 
by the diBaroot officei^ u^nd checked by the matnintdiiiri the 

Collector or the nsaiiitaiit collector fixetl what increnao or doereniie 
each Tillage to pay compared with the rootat of the previona 
year* *^ The Collector generally bu pen n tended the or 

personal aettlement of a few villages in oaeb aub-dimion/tbit of 
the i^st was made by the mamlatddr subject to the CoUedor^a 
revision- After the inaiiieonr jiimnhnTu£i or yearly Tillage settleraeni 
had been fixed»tho mAmlatdAr went to each villagej tnade minutii 
inquirici^ as to each laodbolder'e t€nwre> fields family^ and property^ 
When the villago rental waa fixed, the Colloclor told tbs l^^iRg 
landbotdera wbnt was the rise Of tho fall in tbo village rental 
iJompared with the year before^ On their return to their village tho 
leading landholders told their neighboiii^g and apportioned the 
indiviaiinl rent of each landholder nnder the iintnediato 
Kupermtendeoce of tho maralutdar who confirmed the allottnont if it 
gave general satisfaction. The fiittdii or standard ront^ the 
pattU or MSiial cesses of the late goveraiTLent^ and such itenin of the 
paltis Of estr^i ceases as seemed fair, were ascertained; the extra 
uOBSes wero embodied with the anginal rental and nsiial ce&aefii and 
the endless MaMtha divisions and eiibdiviEbns were abolished* 
Extraf^rdinaiy^ levicaj contrary to the terms of the agreomont papers 
or pa^irltfp were never allowed. The rent was thas clearly marked 
and unauthorized levies made most difficult Id many parts of the 
district ihe Jasdholders wished to have their aasOMineut pemmnently 
fixed except that remissions should bo granted on oxtt^aordiimry 
necastous. The town lands or k&wba of DhArwAr were sarveyod 
and tho lands oflsarted and assessed, 'fho landholders approved 
of this measure which prevotited changes of FeiitaL* Ui^^pntes 
in tha yearly rent sattlement were settled by a panchdii <jr 
jury of landholderSr Notice of the laodholder^u inton tion to throw 
up land was required, and his rotum to snob as might have been 
improTcd by him was al jewed on favoursblo totma. G rent on si-ourage- 
ment was held oot to improve incuts in irrigation. The gnms lands 
were rented but a common was kept fortho vilhigc cattle* JJistmlnt 
of field aud cmft tools was not idlow^^L In each village tba land- 
holders were collectively reaponeiblo for outstanding bohinces, hiitj 
except under special circu ms Lances^ this rcaponaibility was aot 
enforced. All bhlAUres that were not realised before the first 
instalment of tho next scasou were remitted. Unemployed soldiers 
were encouraged to take to husbandry.* 

As bills for the amount of the assessment werq no longer 
a troaanry establish ment and a large body of meaBOngers or peona 
bad to be kept. Bonds and receipts were exchanged between 
Government and tho londlioldcrs.^ 

new System of collecting tho iustalmentsof I'ovenuo fi^m the 
individual holders was beuefieia!, but it could not work smoothly 
tiU the village offieers learned their duties and the landholders were 
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lass dapapficDt on inopeylandars^ la tbe years Ixiiforc 18:21 fjiUurq 
ttf min, cholera, innmdjjj imd Tnovementa of troops Imd combined 
to uiako the roTonno rery difhciiit to collect.^ Except when pay¬ 
ments wore made in sutall coins, tlie same Coin which the laadholdcra 
paid to the village officoiTi was dolivetod into the trciH^pry^* * The 
valpo of each coin was established aocordinj^to a Oxed standard and 
coUectionB were received at that standard in whatever com they 
woro paid. The oanipany^s ropeee ware scarce and at a premium, 
os they wore the curreiicy in which public accounts were tept^ 
The ithro^'g or money-changors were in tbe habit of combming to 
raise or depress tbc value o£ the coins ns suited tlioir business. Tlio 
leading bnoketa in New Hnbli^ Bigalkot, Kolh^puT^and other largo 
market towns negotiated bills to a large amoupt. If ip n particular 
town tke quantity of goods or any other cause onhaaoed the valuo 
of the oorreiit 0010 ^ the bankers immedLately sent uoti<» to their 
partners or agents in other towns that a certain coin was at a 
premium, nod their agents bonght the coin required and sent it 
where it was in dopjimd,* Distraint of property took place only 
when a landholder was able but unwilling to pay hia mnti The 
officers wero ordered to csonfino distraint to tbeao cases and net to 
enforce it without authority,* The rates of interest (1821-22) usnally 
paid by landhoMera to moneylenders wem two to four percent a 
month. Dttder the lato goyemment a landholder paying £10 
(Rs. 100) used genorally to borrow JE2 IOa* (Bs. 2.>) from an outside 
money lender^ to miso £0 (Ra.5Q) by a village loan, and to pay £2 
IDs. (Rs. 25) ready money. Theprainiom or mannit charges'paid 
on the village loan genenilly amounted to one and a half per cent, 
and tho intereat on the outside Iwxn to bix per cent calculated for 
three months at two per coot a month.® Uoder the Poah wa the land- 
holder usnally paid four, six, or eight-six tea ulhs in gmin j if Ijo paid 
in gmip he lost six atid a quarter to twelvo and a half per cent mere 
than if hc hsni paid in money, as the banker received the gram at 
twelve and a half to eighteen and three qnarters per cent below the 
market priced 

Under the Pesliwa it was a commoa practice for the landholder 
to asHigp bis crop te the nioneylender and get the moneylender to 
advance the rontaL Tliis was known ag the asaigument or ^mvdta 
system.® This system con Id net be at once abended, and so long 
it kg ted, the loss of interest fell on the landholder^ Light assess¬ 
ments and timely iostalmeiits went far to reuiove the evil. The 
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IttpdholJer whoistill paid by assigDuieatj lost two to four per c«iit 
by iDteroat; bEit^ftia a littio iadtilgODCO waa phown regarding tho 
coin in which payments were be last little by e-tcliangc^ 

A bndliDlder in modorato circuroataac^a formerij borrowed about 
floventy-fivo per coat of bla inatulmeats, and on tbi3 Beventy-fivs 
per cent bo bod to pay scren and a half per cent interests Under the 
Britiab the &hAife be bori-owed was reduced to tiltj per cent and 
iba interest ho paid to two to four per centb 

Ab regards village expensesp that is fixed sunas payable 

to Bmhmans, tem^es^ and moAqaeo, were sent to tbe treasniy and 
then paid to the claimants. Petty tillage charges were paid as 
befoie by the village officers,® Albwancns to village gods of^ whom 
the chic! were Dtirga, Hamitndn, and Basvaiia, were continued,^ 
Kxcept where they were Feund to have fallen below the original 
amount^ the quit-rents paid by village and hefeditary district 
officers were continued unchanged,* 

The inermso oE liquor drinking was an evil. The only moans of 
discouragiiig it was to make liquor as dear as possible and to 
punish open dmnkenneaa tieverelj+® 

Of the items of revenue^ besides the revenue from the land and 
from eXcisOj the chief was the house and trade cef^is known as tlio 
mohUiifa tax. This included a bonse and shop tax and a cesa on 
weavers tnidera and protcssionsl mon. The tax was very irregular in 
inddouce and was higher than the correspon d i ng taxes in Poona Ah mad- 
nsgar and Khindesh** One banker or in B^galkot paid £15 

(Ks ■ 150) ^ Still, com pared with the land tax^ th e mah iarfa tmr was J igbt, 
Mr, Chaplin was of opinion that the boat system to adopt in a trade 
coss was to fix a lump aum to be paid by each class of tradors in 
each contra of trade, and leave the traders to arrange the individual 
payments. Mr. Thackeray waa attempting to introduce this practice 
in the KamAtak,^ In June 1^^23 a number of vexations duties 
which yielded only a small revenue^ £35 to £50 {Ra, 35t> - aOb)* 
wore aboUsbed.® The exclusive privilege of weighing and nieaaur- 
iag had been rented in some places. This monopoly did not seem 
vexatiouH, It provided a public measurer who was respoiiaible 
for frandnj and it tended 1^ the uniformity of weights and mea- 
sores at the same place.® Under the former government many 
monopolies for the sale of arliciesliad been granted* Mr/rhackeray 
proposed to abolish all monopolies thatoJfectodthenecesaatiea of lifaJ'^ 

la 1823 both the south-west and the north-east rains were very 
scanty. In November 1823 the wet or rice crops which depended 
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mm iibii 0 hflcl alioiost antirely failed, and the supply of watar 
ja much of the land usually watered from ponds, w as exhaiisted 
loa^ before the grain ripened^ Near Dbdrwar the red Indian 
millet aaSered bat in many Eub-clbUiona eTen this hardy crop 
had failed^ Till the 16th of November much of tbo land w^bich was 
kept for the late harvest w'as unsown. Since October rice had 
risen thirty percent and ludiaa millet twenty-five per ceat,^ 

In 1824 the early raine again held In July a large number 
of cattle in tbe district were eent for forage to the western forests. 
To help the cattle and men, especially in the east^all restrictiene on the 
use of the meadows or kumna ui^ pasture grounds were removed. 
Besides from the failure of rain and want of forage the district finffcred 
from a severe plague of cholera. lu July 182-1 cholera raged in 
many part3 of the district; twenty-five deaths had occurred within 
three days at one village aud in that village nineteea were still sick^ 
Mr+ Thackeray asked leave to entertaiu a n.ativa dre&aef witheatipply 
of medicine in each aub-division where the epidemic prevailed.^ 
From the close of July theseasoub projects tegan to ituprove. 
Fine showers fell iu many parts of the district j seme of the rice or tan' 
lands were sown; and though in the dry villages the early harvest had 
been greatly kept back, by the tniddlo of August there was groond to 
hope that uo setiotia failure vrould occur ip the later crops. Forage 
was scarcer thnu ever. Though so many cattle had died» food waa 
so hard to get that the price of bullocka had fallen twenty-five to fifty 
percent. The price of grain was (August 1824) about thi^-five 
per cent higher than iu the previous year, imd^ but for the nholitiou of 
the grain duties, it would probably havo been much dearer. The deaths 
From cholera wero much more n urn erona thsa tho return a showed,® 
In January 182up in reviewing the stato of Dhiirwdr, Mr. Cbapbu 
noticed tlmt since IdID the land revenue had increased by 
£40^0tK) (Bs. He thought that this increase in the rental 

combined with sr^mons of bad health and short harvests, was pressing 
heavily especially in the east of the district. Prices also in spito of 
short harvests remained low and tha people bad sufferod by the with- 
drawnl of the Government comuiercial agent who had formerly 
bought large quantities of cotton. The iu crease in tbe outstaudii^ 
balances fromf82Dl (Rs, 83,910) in 181 ^l9to£13,435 (EsJ^SoO) 
in 1823-24 showed a difficulty in rualising the Govemment demand.^ 
Ho thought that the nojet year's settlement should be e.^tremely 
moderate* At the Bame time Dhitnvfir had suffered losa than the 
Deccan districts from the failure of the early rains of 1824, A large 
proportion of cattle hiul been saved by sending diem to the Dhhrw^ 
forestsj the late rains were specially well timedj and (January, 
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183*7] tbo kt0 cropet oI whcatj cotton, /Vurt, linaectl, auJ oLLct- 
prodiiCD w«ro most pronikiog. 

In 1820-37 IJhdrwAi* coasktetl of liioetacb aub-dmaiouH witli an 
avcmga yesrlj rental for cullectbn of {Rs, 85,080). The 

dctaila ware, iiv tbe principal diviaiuii, lUnirw^r vHth a routnl for 
collection of Ru, TSj+JM), Jlialirikot with lis. *18,160, Parnsj^ with 
Rs. 80,940, Navalgiiad with Ra. 80,110, Prfchhrfpiir with Ks. 48,540, 
Dambal with Rs. a4,D8t>, BaokApur with Rs. 68,GdO, Udngal with 
Ra* 57,960, Kew KubU with R«. 66,680, RAiiaboniiur with 
Rs, 75,400, Gntul mth Ba 70,880, Rod with Rs. 04,040, Rittiir 
with ^ Rs. 74,210, SatnpgaOD with Rif. 80,930, and Rid! wi'tli 
Rb, 61,900 j and in thq anbordinato divitfion Rngnlkut with 
Ra, 60,940, B&dAwi witli Bs, 44,850, Hungimd with Ita 70,520, 
tmd Boi) with lla. 88,070; total Bs. 12,86,090.' The raitie of 1826 
ware variable, ^otne patls of the diatriet anlfcrEHl fmin want of 
rain while in others thocnopa were rained by cxcosfsive and untitaely 
falls. 'I'hcro wna no cattle-dbicaao and alight cholsfa in DliArwir, 
Navalgund, I’AcUhApnr, Pamhal, Xcw Habit, Kod, Kittur,Sampgaoti, 
and Bidi. lu aaveml parta of tha district tlio crops snffered greatly 
from the ravages of rats; in somo places the fields hod to be 
two or three times over. The ropce price of Indian millet or 
jtdri varied from about 116 pounds (29 sAcrir) to about 96 pounds 
(24 sAm) and the revenao was about £4820 {Its, 48,200) le-sa than 
tlicroTunuo of tho preceding year; £2),049 (Rs 2,10,490] were 
renuttod and £2890 (Bs. 28,900) wore left oatstanding. 

la 1828 Mr, J. Jfisbot, tho Priiici]tal Collector, gave tho follow'itii{ 
acoaont of the DhArwar systom of land taauageinent.^ To lesson 
cxpenBoa tho aamber of eab-divisions had been lately reduced from 
twenty-one to nineteen. Each sub-division was under an amifiiiir or 
inAmlatdAr, who, under ordera from tho Collector or the assistant 
oolleotor, and in semo cosca on bis own renpoDsibillty, liad tho 
Mnttol of all reyenao and magisterial affairs within his aub-diFiaion 
mSmlnUiAr’s firet duty was to make bitaself aequainted with the 
ciirams^^, habits, aud cboractor of tho people under his charge. 
4VIch this object, at the bcginniug of the cultivating season, that 
IS during May and early June, he was expected to visit every 
n Ik^, prepare an account of the area of ka d tilled by each kn dliolder, 
and, by sottlicg disputes and granting advances, enquire into and 
to remove causes of docreoso. Ho shonld pay a Mooml visit to 
villages where disputes remntned uusottlod or where fresh tronblBs 
"k About October when the crops began to rineu he 

aboola make a second ciraiit, and learn from bis own knowledge 
the ««ilt jaf the season and the effect of Lis former arrangemenU. 
in each village bis clerks, chiefly the treasury clerk or peikhir and 
tho Tillage group clerks or rilfuddrs, should prepare a detailed 
statomentof the fields tilled by each kndholder to be compared 
the a^macto which the villagers hod passed at the 
iwgianmg of the tdkge season. This comparison was the basis of 
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tii& ysfirljr rent eeitlom&mts aiid fc^rniad the gronncl wni*k of ishe 
futuro proceodmga. If tbo accotinta were oarefonj 
prepered, and iho oDqniriea houeatlj couddcbodp the miinUtdAr 
would find little diflictilty in settlLn^ alt qneationa irhicK might 
afterwords arise regarding the coilection of the rerenufe Besides 
this main part of kJa work the mfimlatdor had mimy calls on hts 
attention tom proprietoiTi or elaltnanta or AoJtrfdr#, and 

other classes of the people under his charge. 

Under the mfimlatdjir was biii chief clerk or ^Atrai^dJr. The 
chief clerk^fl duty was to keep the accounts of the mnmlatdAr'H offien 
comprising the aetails already netlccidj, the demands collections and 
Wanccs, the issue of pay, the repaira to pnblio works, and all 
other receipts and eWges, In those diitieti the chief clerk wn*i 
helped by a stnlf of four or fire wntem or itoVjtMii#. The thinl 
rerenno officer in a sab-dirisioii was the p€jthicdT or treasury clerk 
who acted as the mSmLatcHr's confidential aasistnnt. These, together 
with the shroff or coin-testing clerk and other inferior aerrants, 
formed the snb-divisional head-qiiarten? staff* Brery siib-divisfonjp 
besides the hend-qnarters clerke* had fire or six riY/^ldfw or village 
group clerks. When wolI chosen, these village group c!erks were the 
most asefni class of revenue servantsp As they had only a moderate 
charge and were almost constantly on the mova from one viJingo to 
another, they were acquainted with erejy matenal circumstance 
coiinectcrd with tho welfare of their charges. The last in the list 
of tho revenue aduiinistration wore the villago o^fice^s^ the pd({h 
or village heu^lmen^ and the viJingo cIoi5s, In the revenue 
rnanagemeDb of n distriet nothing was more neoefssary than to 

f jcevent the cffices of village headman and clerk falling into the 
lands of improper persons ; every family of viJlsge officers had 
always some member of good name and popular with the pooplCk 
In accounts the most minute emdne&s wm required. No aceount 
was fccogoiscd as valid untLl it had been examined in IheCoUecWs 
office or kti^htn^ nor was any final order passed upon it until it had 
been read to the Collector. All collections were mode in cash and 
paid in the first insbmcG to the m&mlatdfirs by whom they wero 
remitted meutbly to the Oollector^a tTeasuiy* 

In making the yearly rent settlement or /uTnuAandi^ after the 
cidtivation acoounts were prepared, the settlement was first made 
by vijlagoa or maujevdr and siterwords by individuals or Auhdr, 
Tho Tnaujirvdr or vdU^ settlement wm m^e by the CeUector or 
by the assisUut csqiloctor when on their yearly tour between 
October and February, Thia general settleinent was made only 
with tbo heads of Tillages^ and such leading landholders as chose to 
attend. ^ It was usual to settle two or more euVdivisionB at one 
place with reference to the distaiice which the village repncaaniatives 
had to travel- This saved time and the presence of reprosentativee 
of different neighboEiHng villagee was often of great valno in 
settling disputes. The first process of the village settlement was 
to compare the actual state o! the tillage of each village with the 
engagements entered into with the mimlatd4r m the ^rly part of 
the season, and with tho sottkment of the previous year It these 
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t»DgagomiQt& were eatirely fulfilled and there were ho olalms to 
the Aggragfkte atood for the rillage rental and do further 
inquiry was necessary* If, on the other hand^ Und had been left 
waattf end it was ehown that the landholders were prevented 
fuldiling their engagements by failure of rain, lose of cattle, or 
other sniScjent reasoni a dedncUoD WB9 made. Further reraiseiona 
-were allowed on account of aU claimB which, without further 
inquiry^ could be certified to be joBi To the rental which remained 
after these deductiousp was added any increase which might have 
arisen from landholders* tilling in excess of their CHgagemonts^ 
ITw total then formed the amount dno to GoTemmentv As a rigid 
exaction d£ this demand would often ruin persons who had sufiered 
from the season^ or from privaie losses, a third senea of deductions 
was admitted^ These special deductions could not be mndq until 
after minute lo<^1 enqniry, the claimants being present to answer 
for thomsehes. The settlement was therefore postponed nutil the 
^rulurir or personal settlement was tuadc. To prevent any 
reduction of the mau/sceir or village settlement^ the Collector 
merely listened to these objecHon^j and entered them in the 
accDunba as tahkuh Of anspended. TTifl village officers^ the head¬ 
man and the clerki were given to understand that the lump village 
rental could not be changed except under very particular 
drcumstances and by the Collector's direct otder^ and they received 
a paitA or ngrcemcnt paper from the Collector to this effect. Wh^n 
all the village settlementa of a snb^vUion were htii^hed, au 
abstract for each village w-as furnished to the mdmlat^ with 
instructions to investigate and report on each case inclcded m the 
or su^ufie Ust. The mdmlatdir was told to bring to 
account such items as bad no claim for reiDiBsioa, and to await 
orders regarding the rest. At the doae of the year, the whole wes 
shown in a comparative statement of the Tillage and personal 
settlements. As except in extrnordinary cases no decrease was 
allowed, the result o£ tnia co-mparisot] was always In favour of the 
moMyecd-r or village seltlcTnent. In a Bubdivision whose survey waa 
wmpleted, there remained little mom to be done at the persona! or 
AuZvdr settlement than to compare the statements of the village 
headmen and accountanU with the actual condition of 
landholders, to take account of the details of each individuate 
holding, to make known the result to him^ and lastly to take We 
mnehalka or agreement to pa^ the rent os the counterpart of the 
patia or agreement pa^r which he received hewing the Collectors 
seal and aignatnre* Whore the survey had not been tnode^ the 
hulvdroT persoual settlement involved oonsidetubly more labour 
The rates paid by cultivators hqldiug the Esme sort of land even 
m the same village, freqncutly varied greatly, owing sometimeB to 
decent ou the part of the rillog© officers and sometimes to 
negligence or dishonesty in the person who had made the former yskris 
personal settlement, Where these inequalities were numemos, the 
simplest modo of adjusting them was to require the whole body of 
landholders, bogmnmg with the lowest and taking the vote of every 
^ pantMit i^T council from aiaoug themselves 
by whose dreisjon they would agree to abide. To this council 
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I all tlie wer$ bonijicdj and tbi^y i^uiri^d to Tnako & fair 

I distribution of tho atuount of the vtlEsge Bettlement apportioDiDg to 
€!acli person wtat they thought from their kiaowkdgfl of the real 
I value of hia land aud of its crops he eould afford to pay^ The 
reSDlt of this arbitration was almost ahvaya aatiafaetory^ provided 
I the coondl at once made to set to work* without holding 

communication with the other landholders. Objeciiona were 
I occaaloDully mado^ but the objections were easily settled by asking 
the grounds of the council's opinion, and eomoliinea by referribg 
to a landholder occupying a neighbouring Geld, who bud assented 
to the settlement and might be trustm to give an unbiassed 
jadgment- Where, but this rarely happened, the eoundl woa 
foand to have noted with clear injustice, the membera wore made 
to pay the amotint improperly imposed* Though moat of the 
personal settlements had of necessity to he left to the mimlatddrs, 
the Collector took care that he and his assistants should settle a 
few villages in each sub-divisioa us a pattern to the miLnilatdxlf. 

In 1833 of the elghtoen^ sub-diviidons of Dhirwir, five^ were under 
the suh-coUoctor of Hobli, six* under the sub-collector of 
B^galkot^ and the rest under the Principal Callecior of Dharwdr^ 
In 1833 the latter rains almost completely failed and large 
remissiobs had to he cranted especially in Dhirwar^ Chikodi^ and 
part of P&chh^pur. In addition to the ex^treme droogbtj parts of 
ChLkodJ and FAchhapiir were visited by two temarkabln Eights of 
locusts which destroyed every gTcen herb on which they alighted.* 
In 1824 tho district suSered a great loss by the murder of Mr. 
Thackeray in the rising at Kittur. Partly from the loss of hza 
so per vision the attempt to introduce a survey failed. In October 
1838 Mr. Blliot tho sub-collector of Hnbh wrote :* * What might 
have been the success of the survey assessment^ had Mr* Thackemy 
lived to carry his own proposals into elfectj it is impossihk to say. 
As &r as the survey assessment has beeti yet tried in Dharwarj 
I JNamJgnndj Dsmbsl^ and Parasgadi it has proved utterly ioefficierth' 

\ The only part of the operation oieented nnder Mr* Thackeray's eye 
I was part of the moasurement of the Iand;p and this^ though oftsu 
I incorrect, proved the most ueefuh indeed the only useful rosntt^ by 
affording a standard for the comparison of the varioua- native land 
measures^ The classiEcaticn of Eolds and the rates of asiiesemeut 
applied to each class were altogether defective. The elassiEostion 
of Gelds was a frequent subject of complaint from its genereJ 
incorrectness j the rates of oascssmsut were framed entirely by 
native agents on wrong principles. ITie accounts of coUections 
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dnring tbfl latter jea^re of Mardtba rule were again odopteil and 
assumed ae the baaia of the operatloq. Hut the rates so obtoineti 
were found to vary tnateriaUy from the rent actnailT levied; and 
the Goverament ecrvBntSj actiuited by a dread of displeasing th® 
Collector on the one hand and by the difficulty of conciliating the 
landholders on the other, endeavoured to modify the {.'ondictiog 
reanlts by expedients of their own. Wherever the new rotes effected 
w tncreAse in the old rant, reductiooa were msde on the score of 
imperfect cultivation, poverty, or some stniiJar excuse under tbo 
names of auftn waa, Aanynfu fwwwieii, foyajporf, or nad«?N. If the 
survey rates fell ^ort of former paymeDts, a proportion of was to 
land was added to the reduced field, by which the total rent was 
k 0 pt up t-i) its foraj^f AmouriL This p&t^h work aA!jefiam.0iit iiow 
(October 1883) existed in the snhKlivisions of Dhirwdr, N'avalgund, 
Uambnl, and Farasgad. In the remaining fourteen sub-divisions' 
the assessineut continued (1833) to be rectified m originally imposed 
in lSlW-19 and I819-SO. ileantimo great encannigtiiiienl had been 
given to the oultivation of waste kuds and leases were granted to 
p nnlimited extent. When the leases expired, in the abseneo of 
information and proper accounts, the full tax waa apportioned verv 
unequally and geoer^y at low rates. As new lands were reclaimed, 
the o d highly taxed fie ds were neglected, and often thrown upi and 
that they aught not fall waste and ahow a decrease of cultivation 
the distnct officers granted them anew at reduced rents. QTio 
more substantial landholdera unwilling to throw up their established 
BoldsgenemllycoBflistiiigof the best Undx near the village, retained 
them on the high rent that had been impost in the bcijinnW 
A mncral ineqiMihty thus came to pervade the whole assessment 
w^hile no date ^ ^n procured for reforming it, and the new 
^ ^ introduced for that pn^so, had signally 

The iuMoality of thea^ment made yearly remisaions necessary 
This yearly grant of remissions had grown into a great evil. It w^ 
to Govwoment and a fortUo cause oHhe corruptioii 
of native servants. The landholders considered (1833) yearlv 

misfortune, and many tfiBing causes, as well as for bad croi^ but a 
n nsiderabla proportion of what was granted under tho^lea of 
1*^^' 'tf** by abuses in cultivation^ lire 

th™ to the poor landholders to induS 

‘ “^1 cultivation, bod threwn large farms into S 
bands at nominal rents whjch they lad neither canitul Tirn. 
keep under tillage. The laud had c^sSuentV 

with gniM and bindweed, that it could never produce a full 
even in the beat of seMona* pronuce a luil crop 
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111 the sea&ati gen^Tolly favoiuiible except in psirta of 

Db&rwir^ Paraa^mlj. Sainpguon, Chikodij &Dd Eidi. IBdi a new 
lorm df aC4:^QImta was m&ddno^d which abowed at one view the 
highe^b mte which hod been paid on eveij field in the district elnco 
the beginning of British rnlo* * This rato was ossnined as the basis 
of the setblemedt and it wai^ to bo renLii^d except in cases whero 
there appeared evident grounds for levying a lower rate^ which 
graudds were fco hd entered nnder the propar heads. The effect of this 
scrutiny had been to detect many unneces&ary rednetiooH ennsedi 
either by the indolence or by the frand of the district and village 
establiBhdieats. The rental df Government lands kft wiiste owing to 
deaths desertions and poverty amoonted to £3111 (Sa. 31,110). This 
decrease, cdnaidering the state of suffering to which the landholders 
were reduced in many parts of the district more particularly in the 
Eigalkot sub-cdUectorabej wag leas tlian might Imve been expected, 
and would have been far more hut for the timely relief afforded by 
Government which kept many cultivntors employed in the district 
who would have otherwiao emigrated. The total remissions Amounted 
to £12,335 (Ea. 1^28,350) of which £0934 (Eg. 99,840} were gTAntcd 
on aidant of failure of crops,^ 

The revenue aettleineat of 1834-35 showed an increase over tha 
previous year** In every Bub^riaioo there an imcrcage^ in somo 
nearly aa high as eighteen per cent on the whole collections, in 
otherg ns low as one per cent^ The abuses of the lease or 
^^stetn had been most extensive^ At the eame time it was a system 
iadispensabb in a personal or myirffur settlements Gevemmenb 
ordered that iu glviug leaaea uither the village and district officers 
shdoM in the first instance be called en to state their opinion of the 
tapability of the landholder to fulfil bia agreement^ or the landholder 
should Im required to fumisb security that he would not throw up 
hiH land for a certain period after the lease had expired. Govem meat 
also ordered that the native establishtneut should be required to 
make yearly reports of the land held on lease and to bring to the 
CoUectoria pgrticolar notice cases where Government hatl been 
defrouded or the rules for the prevention of abuses evaded,^ 

In some parts of the B^galkot aubH[*ollectorate tigers and wild 
animals abounded. In Bid^i alone the sub-collector Mr. Shaw 
had in a week seen two or three tigers hronght in* fie 
tecommended that the same rewards as were granted in Khdndcsh 
and the Konkan should be allowed in BAdirnii* 

The season of 1835-33 was tinfavourable. A huge fall in tillage 
WTis explained by over-assessment and short min and consequent want 
of forage and water* hfany cattle were lost £ri>iD starvation and 
others were preserved only by being driven to the western forests and 
hills.^ Bidi, Bampgaon, and P&uhhdpnr were all suffering from over- 
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af^csswcnt CoafliJerablo aritms o£ lnuil had b€^en thrown out of 
Ullage in conseqaence of tbe kudkolder^ beio^ obliged to sell tljeir 
cuttle to pay tbe re?oone of fornujf years.* In BAgalkot Mr. Diiolop 
did not meet with many oomplamia of over^auessiDDUt. StiU ^0 
revenuea had beea gruduMly docliniQg auice tbo beginning of Britiak 
rule. Thb bll was attribated to various cansest cholera^ deficient 
crops, and incrpoBC of weeds, Ctolcroj Mr. Duulop thougktr was 
certainly one cause. The deficient crops and the incn^ase of weedn 
were, he feared, aymptomA of bad cultivation arising from the 
peoplc^a poverty. Tbe lands of Bdg&lkot had bean incosnrod but 
no assessment bed been filled and the variflticna m the revenue and 
in the tillage area did not correspond.^ Tbia showed that the 
mice oE assesEment varied^ a scrions evil that roqnired a remedy* 
In Bad^ui a survey assessment called t^ram^ or assortment kaid 
been introduced* l^o ocro rotes varied in dry land from 2d. to 
4s. (Ks. I *2A}j in garden land from 8s* to £l (Rs. 4^10)^ 
and in wet Land from 8<f. to IGj(, (Rit.4-8). Before the survey 
settlemont^ the enstom of tbe over-assessed or chMi land and the 
nnder^ssessed or land prevailed in Bdddtni as in other pieces, 

and the onit of tneaaarcment was the mar of about tw^nty-sevoii 
acres (3^ hii^hds), and tbe ptUia of four According to the 

people the survey bad little effect on the cultlvatioai and Mr. Dnnlqp 
ibaod ibis opinion confirmed by the notes of his settlements of fifteen 
villagE^ in BkdiimJ. Mr. Donlop added that in Bliddmi the general 
good drcnmstancca cf the people^ and the timfonn scale of the 
re venues, varying little from year to ye&r^ Ebrmod a most gratifyiog 
coutrast with the siibdiviBion!i cf Bidi^ Saiiipg:aon, F4chb4par, and 
Etagalkot, which he bud visited before In Biddmi, 1335 

bad beep a favontiLble season ; it was tbe only sub^vision where 
remUaions on account of short crops were not required, la the 
i^tcr part of Bambal a survey assessmeni bad been fixed but it 
nod not been attended with finch favourable msalts aa in Bid^mi. 
In tho settled villages, there bod been much flactoatiou, and not & 
few had Men off coniiderably. Still the revenues of tbe Dambal 
sub-division had on the whole increased. All the villages on the 
Mogbal Erentior hod formerly suffered so much by disturboDces as 
to be either wholly or partially deserted, and their lands waste* 
These had been rooccnpied duefly through tho judiebas moasutea 
imd encouragement offered by Mr. ^ockeray; and cultivation and 
prosperity were ©xtensive.* The now inhabitants, who had genoratlj 
come from the Nix^mb country, enjoyed their lEmds on very 
Eavdomblo terms and were the best off of any cla^ of British 
subjects in Dhirwir. Tlmj showed a willingness to contribute to 
improvemenia, and other dgns oE ffoarishiug oonditioiL As much 
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land mrnhm&d wastp. th^ro wan still (1^36) a 6dd for forttor 
improTemont. In Daitibal (ISSfl) Mr. Dunlop noticed certain 
Tillages lander K&lkcri, wluch liad been Leawl to a certain Rwig^T 
were poptilons and thriviDg- Ho hop^ that more men ot capital 
might come forwArd mid ombark in similftr undertaking,* ^ ^ 

The 8ub*colleeU)rat« of Hubli iucludiiig tho anb-diTismiis ©f 
RAneWnnur, Kod, HAogal, BankHtmr, mid Mishrikol, were (183«) 
Ycry differcfit fpom tbe rest of DbirwAr. The TOuiiti 7 suddenly 
cbanjred from the monotonona, elmost etonle bare black plmne j the 

rn -J. . __1 _ t_«n11<i fHMi win^rA lilinfl WitH COCOa^ 

It 


village aitos and tbo buida near tie villajpea were filled with cocoa- 


palms, lack, and the breadleaved vegetablea of the Kookan. 
was a land of ponds j Biiiiebennar^ Kodj H&ngalrnnd Bank4piir were 
full of them, 1835 upwards ©f £191)0 (Ka. 19,000) bad b«a 
sanctioned for repairiDg these reBervoire, and the had 

made comndcreble progresa. Like the eastern H'lbli^ 

suffering from ovcr-iisstsssment. The Hcoson of nmi bwti 

ejctremmy unfavourable^ tbo doartb had almost amounted to families 
and grain had rigeo ifDonnonBlj high. The two yeare, 1833^34 
and 1834-35, wore uncommonly favourable, and, combined with the 
increased ciiltivalieb caused by the atimolns of high pnew, soon 
reduced the price of grain, which drove aome land out of cidtijation. 
Besides the fall in pricca the rates in force m 1835-3B had lieen 
introduced by taking tbo highest from a BtaUjment of ton ycOT 
contributiona . Thaw rates bad began to tell j many ^plnm^ that 
they were too high, and land was given cp. In 1836-38 a reduction 
of £312 (Ra. 3120) was made; and it was ralculatcd that s further 
reduction of at leuat £500 (Ra 6000) wna required to reduce the 
rates to a proper standard.* The survey or (artim as^ment of 
Dhfirwdr, Paraagad, and Navalgnnd, had been settled by Sir. 
Thackeray. In DhAraAr the maljidd or wet west la^ conUuued 
(1830) to pay according to his ratea, In the east of DharwAr, and 
in Paraegiid and Navalgnud, Mr. Thackeray's ratea proved too 
hiirh, and uomegoooral measure of alatoment seemed neceasaiy, u 
the prosperity of the people and the public revenue had materially 

■uffeiud.^ . 1 

BAdAmi was the only part of the district where tlie survey 
ossessmont or turam had succeeded. Ito effects re Parasg^ and 
Navalgund had been very injurious. Its great success m li*dam» 
had been owing in acme degree to the soil, bnt mainly to toe lightoM 
of the assessLnt. Mr. Dunlop held that the inspection of the 
survey oiBcere had been much too hurried to give theiu any^fficient 
kuowlodgo of the actnal productiveuesa of the land, '^ey h^ 
uoeordrniiy in moat caaes to fall back on former payments. Tbm 
explain^ howMr.Thackeraj’s surrey had cansed m^ry inAava^nd 
and prosperity in BAdAmi. BAdAmi had suffered from dislurbenoes 
nnd had yielded but a small revenue, therefore the new ratea wwo 
low: Navalgund had enjoyed peace and had formerly been prospers 
and yielded a Uigo revenue, therefore the new rates were so nigb 

1 Bom, Gov. ttov. Roe. 77! tit IW7, 11 ■ tSt 

» Bom. Oov, R«v. »«. 771 ot 1«3J. 1«-14. „ is 
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that the people vc^tb ruioeiL showed detects in the stirvej. 

Tb^ defeeta probably could not have beeo Eore^ecti^ Novr that 
time bad brought them to lights an attempt ought to be made to 
JoniDve thera.^ 


Compared with lSS4-35j tbo laud re venae of 1835-36 ebowed 
a fall of £8341 (K^. 83^,410) on acoount of landa left Triiste, 
and £30,330 (Rs* 3,03,300) oa ncceimt of remisaiona. Mr, Dunlop 
(September 1836) remarked that the item Tpbicb showed moat 
strongly that the diatrcaa of the people bad arisen from over* 
assessment, was the large area of land which had passed ont of tillage. 
As landholders had no other way of caroing their living, the giving 
up of land showed that the laud was so highly aases:^ t!^t its 
caltivation did not 


The soasoo of 1836 was in every respect most unfavourable and 
the fall in re venae was great The calls for tcmnisJoDS due to 
the actual eharucter of the aeason and to the condition of the 
landholders, were loud wid urgent/ On the 25th of September 
1837 Mr^ Blancj the assistant collector in charge of E^uehonnur 
and Kod, wrote: ^These aub-divisions have unfortiuiately been 
\^sitod by fie vend successive indifferent and bad seasons. The 
consequences are deplorable^ A number of gardens ooniaitiiiig 
trees, the ^wth of years, have been laid w&ate and thrown up. 
Land that haa asually sagarcano rice and other rich crojra 

has been sown witb and nr^ and other poor grains. To 
this has been added the serious loss of cattle from the failure of 
forage and the absenr-o of the people from their villagefi, tonding 
their herds in the forests. The result was not only tempoiary lesa 
bnt a deapoadaney which almost paralysed the landholdore and 
caused the worst effects. The landholders reduced the area under 
tillage and rather than run the risk of the failure of more valuable 
crops, they contented themscives with sowing the poorer grain^ 
feeling moro soenre of some retara. In ] 8311-37 BnastiallTlarire 
remissions were gmsted in Sinebennup and Kod. The asswsment 
was eiccfisivsly unequal both on aocotmt of the over varying 
ancieat rates and because these rates were little attended to. It 
was most difficalt to estimate the oircumatances of a landhoider 
and to decide to what oitent bis rent should be reduced. At 
p^nt (September 1837), rather tban allow a landholder to throw un 
aBeld, It giren him at a trifiiog rent or upon any terms ho chose 
to ask.* The mismanagement of leases or kauU had been a fertile 
TOnroe of abu^ and Joss to GoTcrnmeiit. The rtifcs laid down had not 
been attended to, leases had been given too freely and iraproporfy and 
no atricb acoennt of them was kept. Acoording to the rules fall 
assessment ought to be stipulated for in erciy iuatance Instead of 


• Blr, Dnqlgrp, Ehwipal Collei-tor, 9 tli Sant. IgM flcr H*. 771 ,.f iibw ia rai 
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ihi&j hhi been at reduced ratea and ^leqaently for 

extended periods. Lana that had been waato OEily for one or tiva 
jwTs ’waft g;iTqu On tmrm& whioh applied to land which had been 
waftte for dre or bix je&rs. Many of these leases seemed to have 
been granted by the village anthoritiea without the ianction of the 
mdoilatdAr or the uBaiatant collector.* *“ The failure oE water and 
over-aftfteeatDent were yeat-lj reducing the area under garden 
tillage.^ On the 29th of Septeoiber 1S37 Mn Baveoscroft the first 
iLftsistant cpllector in charge oE Hnbh, BaakApurj and Hangal ivrgto 
that the land revenue had declined by £96^9 (Rft^ Sti^SOO). Most 
of this was reniittod in conBoqnonce of the almoat anparalliled 
failure of all binds of crops. The rice crop had been an almost 
complete failure. It had grown about a foot high and then withered, 
oven the best watered fielda had not yielded more than an eighth of 
a crop* In the dry gmin or bdml country^ the jt&ri and the late 
crops had been killed by the drought. In Hnbli there had been no 
rain. In the middle of October ISSG all the crops were porishiog. 
In 107 Bankdpur villages the rice crops gave no return.* 

In 18ST» an abundant fall of rmn and an nnasually prodnctiTe 
season extended tillage in Hubli^ Batik^purj and Hfingal * Compared 
with 183G-37 the no venae showed an increase of £12,078 
(Rs. 1^^0,730)^ Notwithstanding this large bcreaae, it was found 
necessary to grant remissions of £9406 (Es.^ 94,060) on account of 
waste Land and unproductivODeBs, Two points essential to the 
maintenanca of the land system were a yearly local Bcrntiny 
and that Govemmont shouM bear the loss oeusod by unfavourable 
sesftons and the poverty of tbo husbaudmen. Taking tho 
value of the Boil as the proper standard for n land tax, the 
existing rotea were mtich tsK) high. They could net but operate 
as a check to improvement, and to the more geoeml growth 
of valuable producLa. In December 1S38 the Collector Mr. 
Mills wrote t * To keep ap the highest possible rate of taxation on 
laud used for the growth of ai^garcnne is at Tariance with the 
[principles of British management and must prove extremely 
thtirtful to Government audio the landholder. A fixed asacftBment 
|without reference to the produce is the only method calculated to 
sfttablifth confidence in the mind of the landheldor snd thereby best 
[jromote the interosta of Government. IiEwidholderB cun never 
prosper if they have both to pay high rates and to face years of 
Bcanty crops* Tlie paralyzing effect which anch a combination 
causes soon sho’vvs itself and Governmont have at last to retrace its 
Bleps with loss of rovenne and a pecuniary concession to the poverty 
’which its own inanagnment has produced, and which a more libermi 
policy would havo prevented.^ ^ 
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In R4aebennttr, Koi and Darabal, taken together, notwithstand¬ 
ing the large rtmiBainns Je&375 (Rs. 93,750) granted, the revenue 
was considered to have reached a fair average, and the increoM 
fS7S9 [Bs. 87,SP0) was as much as could have been anticipated, 
under the circumstances of the season. The increase of revenue 
£2000 (Rs. 20,000) in tbefle three sub-divisions within the five 
years (1833-1838) was satisfactory. When the three snb-diyisLuns 
ware taken separately the result showed that the Damhal anbdimion 
was alone progressing. The progress in Darobal was due to its very 
moderate a'wessineat and the eneouragoinent thereby held out to 
extend onltivation. In 1833-3+ the revenue of Dambal amounted 
to £87+9 (Ha,87,+90), and it had been gradually rising till it reached 
£11,007 (Rb. 1,10,070) in 1837-38. The seMon of 1837 was 
considered only an average one, and the increase of £3148 
(Ks.3l,4S0) during the five years ending 1837-38 was deemed much 
in favour of the lenient course which had been pursued in Dambal 
and showed that in reality a light assessment was no nltimato 
Eocrifice of revenue. The result of the five years ending 1837-3S in 
Binahenmir showed Bome little chengo, but on the whole^tha 
revenue seemed to maintain its gronnd. The revenue of 1837-38 
had reached that of 1833-34, £12,410 (Rs, 1,24,1 GO); it was short of 
1834-35 by £1000 (Ra, 10,000). The next two years 1830-36 and 

1836- 37 showed considerable decrease of revenue chiefiy caused by 
nnfavourable seasons. The asEOsemont of K&nobennor was not 
deemed high. The Kod anh-division showed nearly the same results 
as Rdnebennur except that the 1637-38 revenne was short of 
] 633-3+ by £868 (Rs. 8680) and below that of 1834-33 by £1314 
(Bs. ISjHOJv The two foliowitig years 1835-37 showed a great 
falling ofi frcni unlaTonrabk seasons. The land-tax in the Kod 
enb-dmeion was not deemed high and it wns (ISSSji thooghfc that 
ns dor imrourable ciretimetaneefi tha raTaoua watild incie-aee.^ 

The garden aasessmeat m Kod, B5nabennnr^and Daiobal ^vas high 
and required to bo rediiCBd. In the remaining two sub-divbiona 
Dhi.rwdr and Na^algimd, ’which were settled gn the aame principles 
as the preceding thneej the revenae daring the five years anding 

1837- S8, showed an increase m DMmdv frpm £12^432 (Ra. 1^4,3201 

in l6SS-34tof 15je2’2 (Ha. 1,58,220) in 1^7-38^ and in Kavalgtmd 
from fl2.)l3(Ka. 1,21,130) in 1833-34 to £15,217 (I^. 1,52,270) 
in 1837-38p* * In the Collector's opinbo the gradual in 

DhdrwArand Kavalgund duriu^ these fiva years proved that the 
landed iDterefita were not deoliidiig. 

Mr* Mills thought tl^t in its present eonditbn the personal or 
mynh-dr settleioant was not likely to promote the interesle either of 
Govemment or of the landholders* In Mr, Milla^ epimen tialasa 
a enltivator held tinder a filed termroi he had no atimnlns to 
exartbn* The complic^tionB in the existing eyatem were n great 


1 Boiil fifliv, Eflv. Rec, &i2 1S3&, 9-12^ 

* Th.9 d«tutt m t j E*. 1,59,333: 
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evil, as they fostered dislionesty end extortion in the nftti-ro ageing. 
To iret rid of this rapacious ageacy Mr. Mills au^eated that j 
acre rates should he introdueed. He tiioaght that more care should 
be taken to preserve to the holder the advantage of nay 
improve manta he naight make in ^ 

heads of villages had been overloo^ in 

improvement might Imve been ^oio^^O (ka 10 0^001 

lease ‘ Of the w hole land TevemieofabonliilOO, t v-J 

the early or rain crops yielded about 

late or cold weather herreat about £40,000 (Rs. 4,00^000)^ 

la^ds yielded about fciOOO (Bs. 50,000). Mr. SBUa thought that the 

^nien rates ^ere much too high. The garden and 

Sried from 8s. to £6 8.. (Rs, 4 . U ]; the acre ol 

land paid 3<i to G#. (Rs.jt-3); the acre of late 

paid If. to 10 #. (Rs. 4 - S); and the acre of wet or noe land, 2 s. to £1 

12k (Ks I .lei.* In October 1838 Mr. Blane the assiatont in charge 

of ^rebennnr expressed the opinion that the mamlatdftrs, to W-* 

themselves n name for aeal, had undnly pressed the extension 

Many men had been pe rsuaded or bulbed into 

have been much belter employed as labourers.* He 

present sTstem most nnsatislactory. An enqrn^ into detjuls show^ 

fiat neither the mdmlstdllr nor the pesWtor h« 

an efficient cheek on their subordinate. 1 be village group darts 

]Lad h wide ftTid safe field fot I mad and 

In 1838 another failure of rain tr^kekloR 

the district. Naralgnnd wrhape suffered i^st. 
depended chiefly on the late rains which J?, f; 

Dambal and part of Bankipar snSared 

Navaliund,* Hubli suSered severely. It had passed through a 
fuccestion of bad seasons and cultivation had greatly declmad.* 
The details of the revenne^ are i 
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This fresh failana of mios shewed the ndvaQtRgTe of garden lands 
and that they ware at present iis^asod at undiily high rate;!. 
Batnbal waa a most thriTing sub-division. Navalgnad seemed 
stationary and the assessment was higher than m other snb-diviaiotis. 
The soil was rich but tbo sub-divisions suffered greatly from the W'aut 
of water.* Tho U^ngal sub-division was not declining. At the 
same time its garden jknds were inocb too highly assessed. On the 
anperior land wbicb paid £1 4 ?. (Hs. 12 ) aud as high as £1 12 ^^ 
(Ks. 16 ) and in a few instances £2 (Rs, 20 ) the acre, Mr, Alills the 
Collector proposed acre rates of £l (Rs^ 10 ) and £J 4 ?, (Ej. 12 ) to 
be levied pormaneutly when irrigated from a pond or river, 
snd^ when this was not tho case, from 16 ^. to £1 (Ra. 8 -lU).^ 
The village aecounia were kept better and with greater correctnoas 
than In any of the sob-diviaioDB of the DhArwdr district. In the 
DharwAr sub^ivisinn scarcely any of tho superior products were 
raised. Conflideting its local advantages Mr. if ills the Collector 
thought it ought to have shown more signs of improvement.^ 

In 1889-40 the fall of rain was nunsnally abundant and such of tho 
dry crops as required little or no water and had been sown on wet 
and garden lands were almost entirely destroyed* The eystem of 
making each vilbge responsible for the amonnt of ib pasturage or 
v^ndiardi^ instead of fanning it sub-dlvUion by suh-divisionj came 
into general use. The Ma^thi language was being gtadnaily 
superseded by Ksnsrese iu official proceed!ngs, Thu total colJeclionu 
for the year were £ 115,829 (Rs, 11 , 53 / 190 ), Tumissious £8650 
(Ba. 86 , 500 ), and oiftstandicgs £1293 (Rs, 13 , 920 ). The revenue 
details for 1888-39 and 1639-40 are^: 
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The iwerease thus amoQuted to £28,822 (Rs. 2^,220), lu this 
were included £3749 {Ra. 37,490), the teveque ot tho 
thirteen villagee of the newly attached NipAni territory of AnnigerL 
fi? ^j.?t*'^^***** large remissioDS, the Collector obsenred thut 

the ifficuJty of reaching the coast shut out the local iimricotfl from 
foreign trade. In ordinaty jeara the land did not yield more than 
enough for home nae and in abondaut seasons the local markets 
were glntfed and the agricultural interests suffered severely. Again 
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the landholders often bold moro land than they could manage and 
in this way snbjected themselves to pecuniary difficulties.^ 

The season of 1840 was oousiderably ahovo the averagOj oud all 
tho anb-divisions eicoopt Navnlgoitd hod n nearly ade<]aato supply 
of rain. In two or three villages in Ydvgolj iho petty division of 
Kavnlgnod, little or no ndn fell. The usseasment on the wholo 
district averaged 6J. (Ba. 1^) tho acre. Tbo average on 
Government l^d was 2s. hj d. (Ke. 1 ist,5^) the acre and 2f. (lie. 1) 
the acre on quit-rent lands. The collectboa during the year were 
£114,707 (Rs. 11.47,070), the remissions£7743 (Rs.77,430), and the 
outstandings £1875 (Bs. 18,750). The revonoe details for the years 
1839-40 and 1840.41 are^: 
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In 1841-4^ many irregalaritiea in a^pounts w<m brought to Ugbt. 
ii<y proper receipts liad booQ given to landhoUcfa* leases bad boeu 
gran ted without snuctionj poTOisBions had not reaebad tho^ for 
wbotn they woro intutided and discrepancies oocorfod fii the 

aci.'oiiut of balances of former years according to the gub-divisio^l 
and district accounts* Many changes bad to he tuadc m the native 
efitablishmeut. Some of the inAmlatdArs were discharged and othera 
pensioned p and seme oE tbo lower officers abared the same fate* 
The aenaon on the whole wag favoprable except that at tbo clc^ 
of the year the jvdri and wheat crops wer^ iniiired by h^vy rain. 
Tho landholders also suffered in consecpience of the low price of and 
the small demand for cotton- The guh-divisiona of Navalgond and 
Dam bid siifforod severely from over-asacssment imd misamnagemenb 
t^ugar was mantJ factored for tho first time by a private jwiwn in 
HingaL Tho to wn duties la Dh^rw&r, Navalguud, Betgerj^ Hiiblip 
Dhundsij and RJuiebeuiinr caused much hardship- tho 

duties iu the smaller towns had been abolislicd, the buyers and 
Sellers of. foreign grains end produce* who had fn^ented tbo 
markets of the larger towns^ flocked to tho nuirke^ which were freo 
of duties. The total collections were £ll6,fl5o (Ks. 11.(36^550), 
the remissions £S245 (Rs. 82,450), and the outstandings £2424 
(Rsp 24/240), The rcyeaue detail^ for 1840-41 and 1841-42 sre: 
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jS4^-43. In 1842-43 the a/atem of gninting rismg lea^ea f^ttvrium 

TThicli been found to be attended with nianj evLlSp was abolieheA 
The prospect of a survey settlement had a great effect on caltiratbo. 
Theeatate-lioMera oraa Jwinddftf were tilling their lands to the greatest 
possible eitent^ not knowing what raight take place^ and were inducing 
Govemtuont cnltivators to takg their lands by offering cnore favourablo 
terms. The kudholdora bad an idea that the new assosaznent would bo 
calculated on the gross amoaot of the Tillage rental and that cotk^ 
quentlj the smaUcr the atnount paid by the villagOj the lower would 
bo tho now rates of assessment. The early jvdH Buffer^ from 
e^oessire rainchieDy in the mdmbtditr^s division of Bankdpur. Tho 
oollections during the year amounted to £116,082 (Bs. 11,50^320)^ the 
remissions to £7100 (Ba^ 7J^DOO}> and tho ootatUTidings to £2012 
(Ra* 20,130). The rorentie details^ of 1841-42 and 1842-41 are: 
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The first thirty ycara' revenue survey scttlemout waa introdncotl 
SCO. into forty-seven villagea of QubU between 1848 and 18^16, and by 
] 850-51 the whole district was surveyed and settled.® After their 
Bcouisition in 1868, tho thirty*oiie Nargnnd villages were surveyed 
ana settled in 1650-60, Compared with the collections in the year 
'before the survoyp the coUeetioui in the Bottlement year showed, 
for the whole district^ a faJl of about thirty percent. The foUowing 
statement gives tho chief avnilable details of the rovenno anrvej 
settlements introduced into Cbdrw^r between 1843 and 1860 : 


* Bciin. Ke-r. Rec. ISSSof IS44, 223, 230, 2J4^ 24S-249, 3p9, 

^ Botn. Gov. ^ CXLVllLCLIV.CLV. CLVI.CLLX €L1 CLXL luidCLXn. j. 
I^onrvy CdtiunLHtoamr'ft Fikf of Baht], Hiv^l^und, Kargetid Sorwy 
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■ SaatKj- f^mtiil oa iftfc Lmdcr 

The liurTey eettlement wus introduced mto forty-seven Hnbli 
villages between 1343 and I34S.^ With the exception of three 
gaonj or detached villjagios and fbar of the Sar Bfshgat mahdf, the 
forty-seven Bubli vLllajofea formed part of the petty divisions o£ Ne'iv 
and Old Habli. They lay idong xh& border of a hilly tract atrctching 
west to the Sahyddriai which in Mqbli sank somewhat soddenJy into 
A bread lorel plain. The hilty portion of HubU was formed of low 
fiat-topped ranges of *□ iron clay stonOp wiichi from the friableneas 
of the rock, were rarely steep or ragged. Most of the hUls were 
<!OVer€!d with herbage aad brush wo<wL They were separated by flat- 
bottomed valleys to which and the lower slopcfi tillage wascoafided.. 
Wney small ponds which had been formed by throwing dams across 
the narrower valleys^ served to water patches of rice ground and to 
supply the wants of the village catUa^ Except near Hobli wliere 
were nmnorone gardens and large mango groves^ wells ware fow 
and water was; scanty. Thoiigb tamSp the conntiy was green and 
pleasing. Close to the hills was a coarse graiacd red sodp, andj^ at 
groater distancesp every variety of finer grained rod^ dark-red, and 
richer soilp until they merged in the black cotton soil of the great 
eastern plain. The Habli river drained the west, and, on its way to 
the sea, burled it* waters over the great Gei^iappa Falls. Several 
Hdbli villages lay well within the hills; others were partly m the 
bills and portly in the plain j the rest were altegother in tfio plain. 
The climate and soil were remarkably well suited to one another^ In 
the hilly parts where tbo red soil required constant watering, rain 
fell infrequent showers from June till October. Over the plains 
whose moiature-holdiug black soils were content with one or two 
wettingSp the clouds fiuatod east high above the plain and rarely 
yielded a sbowen The chief products of the red hill lands were hmri^ 
the early or rain variety of Indina jmri, and a poor kind of nee* 
Tho blaii Boilp in addition to the early or kitmrif crop of early jraiT, 
was well suited to cotton, gmnip wheatp linaeedp white jrtin, and all 
the ordioary prodnets of the late or mfti harvest. The red ianii 

* Wi^itCp Sunf^ SoperiatenJuit, #45^thO^l^bcr 1844 s fSovfrrnKimt 
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yiolded grass and weeda m abtmdance and needed tc be ^-ell manured. 
The blaek land, when once brongtifc into proper tillage^ was remark¬ 
ably free from grass or weedsi In i:lie town of Hubli all the lod&l 
produce found a market- Hubli, with n population o£ SS^OOO in 
545S beaEOS, bad long been fin important trade centre. It bad a 
number ol eld established banking and trading iSrms, who issued 
biliH for large aniouptn on Bombajj MadmSpand ethor trade centres. 
Its ojrport trade ebieAy consiatod of local cotton olotb, naw cotton 
mostly sent to Bombay by Kumta^ and tobacco, betolnute, end 
obiLlies. Thera was alao a considerable trade in groinj oil, butter, 
and other locjd produce. The importa were large quantities of salt, 
metalSj British cloth and hardware, and cocoauuts^ from the coast. 
Under British managemont, the pergonal or nayatrdr diatribntion of 
the rent-Bottlemetit or had been made by tbo Collector, 

his assistant, and the mandatd£r, instead of^ as it bad been under 
the Peshwa^ being left to be adjnated by the tLIIi^c oflioers and the 
leading or ^MU landholders^ With thia exception, the British 
mauagement did not materially diSer from that of the Peshwa, 
The extra cossna ory<Wi padiM bad been excluded from the assess¬ 
ments The result woe tnntj with no better guides than tbe mutilated 
and Ectibious accounts of the Poshw^, the local decuions with 
regard to assessment woro little better than guess workJ To 
compensate for the injustice of the distribution when it was found 
to bear too hard on individuals, yearly remiasiona were granted ^ 
Much of these remisaious were appropriated by the native officers 
and never reached thoae for whom they were intended. The averfigo 
rate paid by no acre of dry-crop land in three Tillages wj^ Is. ll| 4 i* 
{I5i^ M.). In seventeen Tillegi^ the average number of acres in 
cultivation and tbe amount of assessment from 1S2G-21 to 1843-14 
were 4318 acres and £717 (Ra7l70) j those from 1834^5 to 1813-41 
were 1828 acres and {Ra8805); and those from 1839-10 to 

10-14 15 were 4i31 flcrea and 1875 ^^Ite.6750).* 


^ Of tbfl entria Lb the ivD^Bettl^mCAt or jemd&nnf/i tho#e the 

Hum Uital vi fweflue cwild jJme be depeacled on. The valtivttwo ret&™ wem 
tniinly iLBtrvitwi^irtby^ The inwrmtaesa uid wwit 0* lyfllem in thv Motmnti may 
b« judged from the fict timt in ISit-4^ tfao dincrepaiudet the howl.nQKTtnn 

or tUg^r sod tl]4 «ib-diiriHi«ul hooka OU UoOnnt ct ontdtdnilmf boJuicAi airioiint«^ 
to £>^000 (Ra^^.OaD). Sunoy Superlqtnfidiin^ 445 of IHmi Oeteber 1844 pams 

* The detikili nre t Id the Hventwa viTb^ whkb thn aettlemcDt ^np«d into the 



Kj. 10,^ in 1S2MC iwid fdl to nbout Ua 6^ m 1831-^2. Aflor a rine to eboB t 
En 13* 100 in 1834-3& H vtisaddy M to nboat Pi. 6400 in 13SS 87. It rote tci 12 OOO 
in 1887-3S end fdl to nboat Et 10,000 in 1S38^. From abcml Ei. 12, tOO id I ^70-4* 
itJiMdilyfelltoBLSaOO in 184248. Lq tho tm rillan which tho Hettkin<^ 
l^ped into the ftreond olMi, the aftraiTnent me frotti nhotlt Ra. Ih,600 Id 
tonhont En 17,100 In 1822-2^ From that itfeU to about Hi. 15,40D in 1823-24 
Alter a riiiht tin in tiie nejct yimr it again foUtq about Ro. lO.SOOiD 1825-26. Froiii 
abwt ^ J5J00 m 1S26 27 it ateadilj r«4l !o abonl lU, 12,000 in lS2a.2a. tdd frani 
ahoul Ra. 13,«0 in IS23-30 to Ka. 11,000 in iSai-3a. Aftera riie toaW £ 19^ 
ju 1B34-M. it hit to .bottt Rt. SWO « ISM-W. It iwT Si It'mo 

ID IS37-SS ^ («I to rnlmt R*. 13^300 ia li$a3'39, Frcm »bcnt Ri, 1^,700 in 1H3Q-M 

Oci^r^SHf ** ^ Report, 449of astli 
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Tli& aar^oy ^cerl^ioed the area of OBCb fieiil and mad» ita liisita 
permanent bj coiistmcting proper land njarka. The Eolds were 
mapped and the qnaUtj of the soil and the advautagoa and diead- 
vantagea of the sitaatioa were ascertained. All fielda were referred 
to one of nido classes of aoilsp The value of tho highest dasu was 
fj2cc>d Uit IGp to correapoiad with the nimiber of aniiot m a mpee. 
The remaining classes dimioisbed in Talue fi^m Itj to thoatnoant 
fixed for the poorest soil conaidert^d arable. Of the forty-aevea 
villages^ thirty^ which were close to the head-quarters of the distrm 
were first siirroyed^ on accqunt of the Tariety of soil surface and 
climate in theoip which randared them well suited for geueral 
experiment^ as well aa for training the measuring and classing 
da tire establishments. These thirty villages were arranged into 
three classes. I'he first class ineladed seventeen villages which 
either lay among the hills and enjoyed an ample supply of i^dj 
OP were close to the town oE Hubli and had the advadtage of ita 
market. The second class inclnded ten villages skirting the hiUs^ 
but with the larger portion of their area in the plain and at some 
distance from Hubli. Tbc third class {deluded three villages in the 

( lain, far from the hills and with an nnoCrtam and scanty TainfalZ. 
n the first class the florvey dry^erop acre rates va^ried from 4#. to 
J. (Ra 2-ffA 3). In the secood class they varied from 3s. to 4|£f. 
(Hs. IJ-aShS). The highest dry-crop acre rate adopted in the third 
class Was 2s. Gd. (Ks, IJ). Garden land inclusive of ahenated 
land amounted! to seveuty-aeven acres. Soil of aufficient eactent for 
rotation was assessed at lOs. (Rs. 5), 7s. (Bs, d^), and fiJ. 
(Rfl. 3^J the acrej according as the soil was gow^ mediamj or poor» 
Soil, not of sulTiciout extent for rotation, was assessed at Si. 6d. 
(Bs. 4i)^ 6#. (Re. 3), and 4it. (Bs. 2) the 4icre. according as it wai 
good^ medium, or poor. R.icre lands amounted to 403 acres. Where it 
was watered irom a pond^ the soil was rated at 6i. [Bo. 3}, 5i. {^. 2t), 
and 4#. (Bs; 2) the acre, according as the soil was gt)od, medium, or 
poor* Where it was watered from bill drainage, the soil was assessed 
at bs. (Es. 21), 4jr. (Bs. 2)^ and 3s. (Bs. IJ) the acre, according aa it 
was good, medium, or poor^ For the three classes oE villages the 
TGsnIt oE the new rates on the whole arable laud waa^ an increase 
of £G1 (Ra, 640), compared with the average collections in fche twenty 
years ending 1844-45, and an increase of £S95 (Rs. 3950) or tbirieea 
)>or cent on tbo 1842-43 collectiona. The dotmk are : 
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Compared with the previous year^ th& average acre rate in the 
settlement year shows a fall from 2i. 9d. (Es, If) to 2s* td.^Ra. }h> 
In the thrpe yean ending 1344-45>the tillage area m these thirty 
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Tillages was 22,338 acres assessed at JE3073 fRs. 30,750) or an 
aTerago acre rate of 2s. Dd. (Rs. If) ia 1842.43 the year liefore 
tbe settlement; 22j850 acres assessed at £2380 (R&23,890) or an 
aTerage acre rate of 2^. Id. (Ra. 1.^) in LS43-44 thoseUlemeatyear; 
and 24,237 acres assessed at £2732 {Rs.27,320) or an aTemge acra 
rate of 2s, IW. (Be. 1in 1844.45, TJbo remaintii^ aeTenteen villages 
were in the mAmlatd&Hs share of the Hnbli siib-division. Some of 
them wero close to the town of Hobli and others were among the 
hilts. They were considered to possess eqoat advantages with the 
first class of villages sad were assessed at the same rates, 4s, to 44d. 
(B3.2.as. 3). 

The aurvey settlement was introduced into seventy .eight Kaval* 
gnnd villages in 1844.45.^ The Kavalgtind sob-division was close 
to the Hnbli sob'diviaion. It stood on a broad level plain of 
deep allnrial soil, stretching west to the Sah3'A(lris, broken by 
one fiteep quartz rock overlookiDg the town of Navalgnnd. The 
slope of tbo country woe north-east to the fimall river Benni, 
which joined the Mnlprabha in the north of the district beyond 
YAvgal. 'ao water of the Benm and in the few local wdb 
WQB brackish and good water was so scarco that the people 
sufiered sfiverEly during droughts. Tillage was almost confined 
to dry-crops. Tliere was no watered land, except a few gar¬ 
dens; only a few scattered half-grown bdhhul trees saved the 
country from being absolutely Imre. Tho rain was nncertaiu 
and fell at long intervals. Morah and Rotigvfid received more and 
Tdvgal received less of the south-west rains than the rest of the 
anb-division,^ ^le soil was suited to cotton, gram, wheat, linseed 
and white jt'nn', Tho only thriving town was Navalgnud hat its 
trade was little beyond what vms required for suppIvLng the sur- 
Tonnding population with their necessaries. The oottou yani spun 
by the women of tho Navalgund villages found a ready, market in 
Unbli. Jfavaigond wntained seventy.eight villages, thirty-fire of 
which were under the mimbtdAr of Navalgund, thirty under tho 
mahdlkari of TAvgnl, and thirteen under the mahfilkari of Anui- 
geri. Dunug the twenty-one years ending the tillage area 

Vio-to"®’'? villagea varied from about 19,200 acres iu 

183/ -38 to about 12,000 octcs in 1832-33. During the fourteen years 
^ding 1831-,33 the rontal vaned from about £1810 (Rs 18 lOni m 

£1490 [Ra 14,000), and donng the ten 3-ears eodieg 1843-1-1 it varied 

1S39-40 to about £1080 (Re. 10,800) 
in 1830-86 and averaged about £1960 (Rs. 19,600),* In the ten 

J Samw Scipt 'US of 2Sth Ort. lft*i f (Jov. Letter ICfiS of PeKw isus ~ 
1834-35 and 183J-33 it varied frHn .bojt 

1^000 s«r«io IS82.33it 

Jte, ^®to 

Ml u.«. i5» !». tes sirijtr'"' 
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Morab viUngQSt tlufing the twenty-one yeat^ ending l§43-44^ tbe 
ttUege area varied, from about 28^900 acres in 1827-28 id about 
15^200 acres? in 1843-44. Daring tbe fonrt^ven years ending 1831-32* * 
the reatai varied froni about £35d0 (Rs. in 1822-23 to 

About £1550 (Rs. 15^500) in 1830-31 and averaged about £2880 
(Rs, S8^800); And during tbe ten yenra ending 1843-44 it mried 
from about £2900 [Ra. 29,000) in 1 &57-3S to about £1400 (Re. 14,000) 
ia 1838-39 and averaged £2330 (Rx SSpSOO).^ Daring the twenty- 
one years ending 1343^4-1 the tillage area in the twenty-five Naval- 
gnnd villages varied from about 35,700 acres in 1837-38 to alwnb 
24j700 acres in l&t3-44* DEiriog the fonrteen years ending 1931-32 
the rental varied from about £3230 (Es. 32,o00) in 1821-22 to about 
£2090 {^. 20,900) in 181S-19 and averaged about £2820 (Rs.28,200]; 
and during the ten years ending 18«t3-4*l it varied from £4164 
(Rs. 41,640) in 1836-37 to about £1890 [Rs. 18,900) in 1835-36 and 
avemg(^ about £3220 (Rs* 32,200).® During tbe twenty yeara 
ending IS43-4 4, the tiling area in aiitaon Y£vgal vj Mages varied 
from about 24,100 aems in 1837-38 to about 17,100 acres in i843-^i4. 
Daring the fourteen years ending 1831-32 the rental varied froin 
about £1120 (Rs- 11,200} in 1831-32 to ubont £310 (Re. 8100) in 
1813-19 and averaged nearly £1000 (R^. 10,000); and during the ten 
years ending 1843-44 it vai'ied from nearly £2300 (Rs. 28,000) in 
1833-39 to about £1140 {Ra, 11^^400) in 1835-36 aud averag^£101Q 
iKs. 19,100).* in Eonnur the average acre rate between 1839-40 
and 1843-M wae U, SJcl. (Uf\ a#.) ^ in Chilakv^d it was about 
lljd. (Re^la«. 7^); in Tjrl4pu.r, Ualkusga), and Abgvdd it was 
3^. 7id. (Ro.la#. 131), 2s. icL (Ee.laJ.2|), and 2a, 2|d (Relo^. Ij) 
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^ TliE! dctauls Att: i From ftcrei iu 1S2S'S4p th« Telmge Area rmptilly 

rw to Kboat ^p9e0 rn&ftm la JS^-2S | frvta ttat it AteMHy fdl tG abvut ]7>^ km 
ixL LS32-^ ; hetwmiii 1833^94 ftnd LS4L-42 it varicni ^4,000 MAta to Ahoqt 

13,1^ uftnA ; Aiicl from About 18*000 acm iu 13lC!-43 it V> About ISpSOO actca b 
]$4S-44. Tfaft AteadJly rcwii frcuu about Ra 22;CCIC in ISlS-IOtoftboat Rml 

La 1822-i^ f from About tii. £!9,ieO in 18^^34 itAgnin rou to About Rh. ^.lOU 

in 1S2S-27 V fruen tkii it rApidJy Idl to About Ha ]i!pJ!MM> in ; Aftvr a rii# tu 

About Ra. in l8Sb3;^ it i^gAiu foU tu About E*. S^^OOin ISS2-S3; it rcMfl tu alwut 

ELg. "iiplOO in 1834-35 , ftum about Ra 15^20e in It ro4U tu tls. ^pCNX) iu 

lS37-3iii V m it was ibout Ra 14,000 ^ and from 1^-40 to 1843^ it vanod 

from abuat tu about Ro, ^ 50ft Diagnun In Survey Eup. 445 of 

October 3844, 

* Tbc dcioili arc ; Fiti-m about 27^600 aoroa in 1S^24 tht Tm^ana Area otaoJily 
moo tq aEiout sons in * it i^Mn slowiy X«U to about S5,700 oma in 

lEt3!2^'^; from this it stc&diLy rout to about 35,700 ufirtia iu 1337-^ f from about 
3^100 Acrofl in 1S5S-30 it rose to about SlgOOeoorai tn JS3S^40j nod fmin tbii ttoadiJy 
foil till in lB4ar44 it Wu about 24J00 acres, Tbe Rl!CTAL nave fTUm about Rt« 130^000 
Ln lSlS-10 to about Rl. 32,500 in 1^1 ±£ ; bnm to 1531^32 it vorted frem 

about Be. 3^, 200 to about Rs. 1^4^00 - in ]^-33it was abuntBo- I5,fi00| a.n4 between 
lS^-34 and 1843-44 tbe variatioua wnre Irmiucht frem about 41,500 to 

about Ri. 18,900. Dui^rmm m ^atxny RepL 445 uf S5th Oct 1844, 

3 The dotaila are : From about L8,200 ocrea in 1824-35 tb^ TintJioB Amea lUodily 
roue liU it was abnat ^100 h:Tiei lu 1850-31 ; frciu about ^000 ocree in J 851-32 it 
fnl! to abutit 17r500 aoiiEA in il3!£-53;afid from this aluwly rpee to about ^4,109 
oorev in lS37-38rit folL tu about 92,100 act« £n ]&S 8 - 3 g and again steadily roH 
to ajboai 155,300 acres La 18414^ am! then feU tu about ITKlOOaewin 3843-44. From 
18l8-i0 to 1831-5^ tba Rxstsl varied fraon about R*. Ii,1i00 ^ ab^iut Re. 8100; iu 
185^^33 it was about Ha 3490; and from 7833-54 to 1843^ It vAne«l fi\un about 
Rs, ii^pOOO to about Re. IhlW, Bjagram 'm Survey Rep, 445 of 25lb Ott. ]$44. 
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l^spectivelj j ill KoliT4d it 9^^ (l l^ <i#0 j Bhopldpnr^ Is. 

IJei (8| as.); ftnd in Aumgeri U. {12J aa). 

For ftettlement piirpos.es aeirenty-sa'i'eti of the Navalgnad vUlugea 
were arrmiged into three claases. The first and most westerly 
cIass included moat of the Morab aod Rotig^M Tillages ; the second 
cl«w included the remainiog Tillages oE these groups^r with the whole 
of NavsI^ndj the petty diTision of Anaigeri^ and a few YAirgid 
vjUagea; the third cfoas iadnded the retnaiiiiag villogf^ of 
In the first class of Tillages the highest flo rrey dry-crop acre rate 
was 1U. 7Jd- (Es.Iti) and the average rate lOi<l [Ih as). In 
the second or conttal class the highest dry-crop acre rate v^’ea 2s. 
3d. (Rs. 1^) and the aTorage rate Is. (RI as). In the third or 
eastern cU^ of Tillages the highest dry-crop acre rate WEia 2s^ (Ee. J) 
and the average rate was Is. 5idL (U J os.). The remaining village 
of Halih4l was assessed at a highest acre rate of 3#^ (Rs. 11} and was 
proposed to be transferrod to Hnbli. The 171,353 acres of Govern¬ 
ment erabk land were estiniated to yield £ 14^332 (Rs. 1,43,820). Thu 
claims or hales of horoditary officers were coosolidat&d in the new 
asgHQ;asmeDt, The result ef the intrednetion of the Surrey rates in 
the seventy-seven villages forming the three classes was that» com¬ 
pared with the rental on the tillage area in 1843^44, the survey assess* 
ment on the whole arable area showed an incFcaGO o£ £3370 
(^Rs. 33^700) or thirty per cent.. The details’ are: 
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Compared mtt the previoee year tba effect of tbe surrey settle- 
meut was a fall in the aTwageflcre wto from 3j. Sirf, fRe 1 jm inii 
in 1 S 43 - 4 + to Ir. 9 ii. {Uitw) in 1344 - 45 . ^ tne. ^ ns,jgjj 

In 1S45-46 the aumy sottlemeut was introdnoed into theeithtv- 
viHagw of the Dambal aub-division in the east of the district * 

mt^uced in 184o-46, forty^tbree wore under the ladajJatdfir of 
Cadaj? and for^^tbree under the miib&Ikari of DambnL Datnbal 

anb-divdsion in the 

Dyrwdr distnot. It was of very irregular shape, tapering sonthwarda 
almost to a pomt, and haying a long narrow outst4udin| spur to tbo 
north, besides a few detached villages. Dambal waa blinded on 


I Ca.pt Wingate, 44$ of SSib October 1M4 parB Kl Ti!. i!,™~ l .l- . . 

meflt dfl Dcvt uraB with thoM giien oa th* pnoa.lino in tbi« ktsli. 

> CapUin WipgotE, 6an‘«y Sppt 5S4 of farnfr^, 
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tbo north by tho Iton petty division of BiSclanU^ oa ibe esst by the 
Kiz&m'a coantf^, on tho goiitli toy tho Tongtohadm rivor, and on 
the wofit for a distnnco of thirty miloa by a range o£ ragged hill a 
and tfaen Navpigmid which stretched from tho north end of tho 
hilla bo Bon on tho north of Bamtml, Tho totd area of tho eighty- 
six tillages according to the 1&25 snrrey was 3oSj277 acred of which 
3^13,189 were arable and 15,OSS unamble. Of the amblo acred, 
224*,390 were GoTernuientj 61,578 wore alieiiatedj 37,2G9 paid 
qoit-rontor judi, ^d 19,952 were aervico land or fihetsanadL Ex¬ 
cept the hilly tract to the eonth-weat and one or two villages in tho 
oxtmme north, Dambal, like Navalgnnd, waa an unbroton plain of 
black soiL The only largo stronm waa the Tnnghhadra. The 
southern, half of Dainbal sloped towards the Tnngbbadnij tho rest 
sloped north towards tho Malprabhn. In the first or sonih half 
water was good and abundant j in tho second or north half^ cspeci-^ 
ally on the sido of NavRlgundj \i5fater wns scanty and bad. Difference a 
of soil and clbnato separated Dambal into two well marked natural 
divisions. Tho climate of the level parts of Dambal which included 
threo^fonrth H of the whole wjis like that of N avalgund and the fall of 
rain was perhaps equally nneortain. The chief supply came Into in 
the BoasoD from the September and October thnnderstorniii. In con^ 
Beqnenco of this the harvest of the plain villagea was almost wholly 
of lato crops among which the loading products vrore, white jrmri, 
gram, wheat,and cotton. Safflower iindlinseedwerealsolargely grown. 
The remaining foiirth, which constated of villagos lying within iind 
immediately aronnd the wesforn hillSj. differed from the plain both 
ioHoil and in clitnnto. These hills, which in psrla rose laoro than 
a thousand feet above the plain, gathered the south-west inonsoon 
vapour^ in frequent showers during Jano July and August^ The same 
wind equally barged with moisture for weeks together swept over 
tho neighbouring plain without bringing a drop of ruin* In thia 
moist hilly tfact, the soil was moatly rrfdigh, poorer and coarser than 
the block loam of the ploin. Captain Wingate thought (1845) this 
was due to the uneven surface of the land, washing tho finer particles 
of soil into wnter-ooursea which boro them to lower levels* Even in 
the midst of the red soil of tho hills when, as in a pnd bod, finer 
particles foimd no way of escape, a fine black-soil deposit was 
almost always present. Its frequent monsoon shovrera and tho 
inability of the red soil to support long eontinned droughts, nearly 
confined the hnalwmdrj' to early crops* The lands of some villages 
were of both kinds, those nearcBt the hills being red, cultivated 
with early or moDsoon crops, and those further in the black 
growing lube or ruAi crops. Tillage in Domhal was almost con¬ 
fined to tho ordiiiaiy dry*crop husbandry. Watered lands occurred 
in a limited number of villngeuj but they were of iuconsiderablo 
extent and importance* They were partly watered from wells and 
partly froio streams lying mostly along the Papnasbaui Halla. 
which crossed the south of Dambal* 

The chief markets wmie Gadag, Beigeri, and Mundar^, Besides 
these tow ns were four largo villages, Naregal, Sudi, Saudi, and 
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Honibal.m the mlmktddr'^ char^; and three, Damhal, Lakundf^ 
acd Harlippr in the mahAlkari’a charge* GaiJag nud Botgeri^ 
which were not half a mile apart^ were both floari&hing towntf. 
The tiadag and Betgeri markets wore th& great resort of the people 
of the villages roenJ^ who dia^posed of bundles of cotton yani and 
received cosh to boy weekly sappUes. Tho two towm contained 
a large population^ a ooosidemblo poi-tico of whom made their 
living by weaving cotton robe® and bodice cloths whoao strength 
and nistness of cobp.r were greatly admired* Mundargi^ though in 
184oit was not equal to Gadag or to Betgeri, had a growing trade 
and promised to bocomo the most imprtwnt town in Dambal. 
Datnhal had some trade in coarso cloth which weis used locally^ 
Iron was also smeltod in Doni and Ckikvadvatti and prized by the 
people for field tools. It eold nt fifteen pounds (25 tho 

rupee* Field produce was largely exported^ but most of the trade 
was in the hanils of strangers. The chief article was cotton w'hich 
was bought by agents of commercial honsea at Mablij Belgaum^ 
and Ktimta for the Bombay market* A few Gadag and Betgcrl 
traders and even somo of the wealthier landholders of particular 
vilb^s sent cotton to Kumta <m their own account. In Bdvanki* 
Saadjj and Sndi two or throe landholders always aonfc their own 
cotton to Kumte and generally bought as inacli as th^y coaid from 
tbeir neighbours and carried it with their owm Instances of this kind 
occurred in other viUf^^ also but the whole quantity of cotton 
exported by the local growers and traders was trifling compared 
with what was taken away by atrangors* Wheat was the export of 
next importance. It was bought in conoidorablo qoantitics for tho 
Beldri inorkota by traders who came to Dambal for the purpose. 
Wheat was Sklso occasionallj sent to the Hubli, Dhfirwir^ Nargtmd, 
and B^ami markets. Cotton and wheat were both naiuilly paii for 
in cash and were therefore of chief im^rtance to tho landholder by 
euablmg him to raise money to pay his assessment ^ Other graina 
and ods^s were exported but to no large estent. The bread com 
of the subdivision and perhaps the moat widely grown crop w as tho 
white /tdri It was of so little rulue as an export, a$ to be some¬ 
times^ unsoloablo for cash at any price* The villago moneylenders 
took it in repayment pf grain aivanceSj and it was also a common 
substitute for money in the village markets where it freely exchange 
for vegetables, fmit, and other trifLing nccc^ries, rjandholdora 
could seldom^ without a great sacrifice, raise money on Indian mihet 
to ™y their assessment. 

Dambol suffered severely during the disorders of the MarAtlm. 
rule^ and several villages had not yet {September 18i5j recovered 
from the dev^tations then committed. When the sub^divTSion 
came into British handa population was much reduced and a ^eat 
part of the anvble I^d was overrun with brushwood* The Madras 

g jmonal or mifoimf plan of mBrUagement was introduced on the 
ritish accession, and* to oncoarege settlers to bring the arable woate 
under tillage^^ Hr. Thackeray^ when Collector, guvs leases or koui^ 
on liberal terms. The aurvey acttlemont followed m 1S25 and 
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1826j^ but tbo native officers managed mat.ters so that the settle¬ 
ment caused tittle change m the Bmonnt of assessment pre^ieiislj 
levieiJ, The lease sjstem continued^ and the abatement it produced 
iQ the standajrd assessment^ together with other yearly minUsions* 
proTented tbo coUections ev^er rising much above half of the full 
survey or t^ram assessment The sitrv^ diagram for sixty-four 
viila^^' shows that up to the 18Si-33 (Fasli 1212) scarcitjj the 
cnltivatiouand assessment gave no aigri of improvement Captain 
Wingate thought this stationary condition was portly duo to 
the unpoverished state of Dambal when it came under British 
managomoTit and ^rtly to a systetnatiQ undoi^mting oF the 
tillage area by the village officers. Without attaching much 
importanco to these conjeettires he fdt convinced that the wert 
tneraerato assessment collected during the early years o! Britisli 
management had been, one maiu cause o£ !>mn^^s Eubscqncnt 
prosperity by allowing the growth of the resources which enabled 
it to beOTi without injuiy^ lie gradually risiug rental of later years* 
Since 1832-33 tillage and land revenue in Bambal showed a steady 
increasCj the best proof of tnoderato assessments Tbe fall of tillage 
and assessment in the two years (1S43-1845) before the revenue 
survey, was not due to any falJ in the rcsonrcee of the sub-division 
but to the removal of Tcstrictions on throwing land out- of tillage^ 
and diseotinienancing the exLslmg evil and aoiverual ^stem of 
forcing tillage beyond the wants of tbe people* In the sixty-four 
villages for which details were available the net assessment or 
revenue for collectiDu during the twenty yeuru ending 1845 
averaged £b295 (Ks. 62^950) that is an average acre rute of is. 3|d^ 
u^,), ITieso twenty years showed a doeiine during the first 
eight (1825-1833) and an improvement durifig the lost twelve 
(1883-]8i-5). The average dunug the ten years ending 1845 waa 
£7787 {Rs* 77,870} or an acra rate of ^jef, (JO*^ This was 
a period oE improverneut* During the five yeura ending 1845 the 


t In thn iMrtccra Sudi juid ^vlAI rillAg^ thir mrv^ ineamrEineiit^ wore aIckqu 
iDtmdnwd, In lUl.l t^e itAudiinl wwmimt wu thA Mdl bmj or highnt rato 
olE any ye&r nf Mtiih nuuuigeiUQfit, b«£on 1S33-34. Cnbtuzi. of 20th 

Idid. Bnin* Gor, Svl gSv, 71 

i Tha Eurrey dkgrwn wu for thoucty^otir of tho Domhid ril- 

whiph reiiyiijD«H After ddduotiug th« twenty-oiln viEa^ica nl Uin KtdkcH iArm And 
thu ^ MAriA]Hir whoAV AcootintA Wnre inoompdetc. Tb? twcn^-onn ^'illA^^eq of 

thn Kilknn farm veto hnlii by BtiimiOv Ranp^v of U nndu^ At a yearly root of 
Ea. le.OOdL Thu farm waA ar^ginaJly jiranten in ISS^p and iutio Iubd Waa rHcawcd 
f-or a ftirthcr iKTiod of twelve yo&rE in IS44. Tho Aecoonti of thoH fAnnod viLLaigAi 
wflrfl for Evveral ywm wontinf, ajm! tk ertber rT£Hl|Kcti CiiptaiA W"iil|at4» Wai not 
prvpAml to gi TO man fnlf mdoO«u Tho Accondti of tho tillage of BarlAptir wiifh 
atio wantiliv for twclm yoart when It waa held in mmniAlfH by tho Hari 
fjoviud Biddho Dofibniiikli. Tti«« twonty-two vOla^ woro mirdm tseludad Irmii 
tba dbgtunt. AJI roganifl tlio ucc^ntA of the rcrtnalEting sixty'fomr Vl1lAg«| whJdb, 
with two AXM&tfMias Wean oUnvplete lor *11 tho yflaTS of BtitlJa Cautain 

Wingato (LMS) tbodght |Hrti?iilAFly h r«^rlod tb» am of timd undor tillA^ and tha 
pm a«ecBBnli!nt thereon that tiieir ecmetfios* thotlld not be liuplfoith^ rfllied on. 
Still they fumiafacd the bcel Available informilEion on tbo« Fnbjeots. Tho Amount 
of each yBAr’a rent, or jamOAfou/i net apart for enUeotion might be relied On AA qorrert. 
C^tain VYin|at 4 ^ Sumy Superintondent, &Mof2etb Septembor l^i Bom, Gov. 
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avctugcflTisXSiU? {Rs, S5470) or an aero rate of ««.)■ 

Tliia period was nearly stat ionary bnt proaperousJ 

On the whole the British mann^ioetit had been libenilj tiiid tho 
assesam^nt was far froin heavy. Tho popuktion aad the 
the villages had ateadily inereiwed* In thes^ respects Dambal offer¬ 
ed a pleasing contrast to the neighhouriPg enb-division of NiiiValgiiiidi 
which had been serioosly impoverished by the levy of a faurthe iisoinc 
assessments Other circiiiniifcaiice& favouced DambaU The Jiizdin a 
connti^' bonnded ife for upwards of fifty miles and tho oppression a 
Incident to the rackrenting system over the border had drawn nanny 
settlers into DamhaL It was not uncommon for the j^ople pt tho 
border villagca to havs housoa and lands in British vdhigea 
as well ns in thoir own Tillages in order to remove thoirfamiUesand 
C’Httle from the Nizam^a tetritory^ when the renter's oiactiona passed 
the limits of endurance. These movements were terraed 
or ont-ECttlcinenta, They were more than nsnnlly numerous in 1S45. 

With such neighhourfl and tho contrast between the L-ompleto 
frondomoF trade in British territory and the rcstrictioiis placed 
upon trade across tho border^ it was not surprising that British rule 
shonld be popular in DambaL Tho people were wcU disposed and 
were gcnemlly in easy circnmstanocs, A large proportion of laad- 
holdors were independent of moneyleudcra and some of the moro 
substantial oonld afford to keep the whole of tho year’s prodneoby 
them^ until the arrival of a merchant at the village or some other 
contingency enabled them to dispose of it to advantage, Thesfl 
romnrkawore not of tiniversa] nor even of very general application^ 
As might be expected in a sub-division where new eettfera were 
nnmemns and which was yet only recovering from the mjnrie&receiTgd 
before the beginning of British management^ manyj perhaps most, 
Dambal laudholdcra were needy. Notwithstanding the favourable 
description of tho drcnrostances of the people^ Captain Wingate waa 
of opinion that the survey and asseasment were as necessary in 
Dsmi^ os in other less prosporonB Bub-divisions. Much of the laud 
under tillage was held on leases or subject to other ahatemeuts. 
These league were yearly falling in. The holders wero unwilling 
to OTjutinuo the land at the foil rstesj though to what extent tho 
full mtcfi required to be modified ^ there were no means of aKeeriadu- 
ing. The area of land held by each landholder was equally u ucertaim 
It was frMuently found to be very diSerent from the area entered 
in tho villngB hmks. All that was known waa^ that^ taken with ita 
existing abatements, the asee^ment as a whole was not heavy. There 
wELs no guide to administer its details. The yearly settlements and 


' Tho details ■re : Fmta About 75,000 acnm in 13^.20 Teliaor we to 

■boat SSpODO ■erd in And froth tfait AteAdUy fell to msatIj 70,000 mp p* iu 

i After tbii. hllAge ■Uodily Aud rapidly rtm to nbout 122,000 in 
]S37-^ ; Afid from ttiii iroTly d«]|jQed tO Alhmt Acre* in 1844.4,'^, Far the 

eight ycAn cudmglSSt-^ Lbo vuicd TtOhi mbani Ki. 54,000 m 1®:^-'28 to 

nboatlb, 42,000 in I850-3L; freffiLftbaat Hi, BOO in it EtAadiJy icwe (o about 

Ei^ 62^S00 m 1834-35, Aod After a fill tu Aboet It^ m BAam rose ta 

fiboAt R*. 77,000 in l^-3S i from alMut Ha. 08,000£n iS;.1S-30 it ilowly ttwe to about 
Hjl, $0,000 in 1844-45+ Pnriiig the PiBeytin ending L834^as Eavi^d!c& varied trvm 
■bfflit Rk, a3;0O0 in 1820^30 to about Hi. 31^000 b IS3;^34 ;|nr ihe ten yeert Ending 
184445 they Tiriffd frMB About Ei. $3,000 in 11^.38 to abont Hn, X^OOO in 18*445, 
DiAgTAm in Rep. 554ct 20lh f^Hotnber )S45. Emu. Got, Sel, €LIY. 
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ttiegonoral Irtut) man agemeutUatl been without system. T1i6y_ depended Chapt^TllI. 
on this varying opinions of the otllcors in charge o£ the sntulitisioii, Lwnd. 
a state of things moat uufaTourable to Ustuag prosperity.’ _ Srnv**. 


According to the 1825 survey the total area of the 
villages was 843,189 acres of amble Inod end 1S,0&8 of uiiarablo Imu. 
while tho 1845 enrvey showed 364,857 aerea of iimbk and 60,2^ oI 
unarable. Of the arable area 238,179 acres were Govnmmenfc laud 
and tho rest was alienated.* Of the eighty-six Dambal village, 
sixty-foiir were divided into two groups, twentpsix nortb^vOlagea 
beyond the climate influence of the wosterit hills and thirty-eight 
villages farther west which enjoyed a bettor climate owing to the 
nearness of tho hills or the hotter marke ts of Gadag nod iletgon. 
Of tho remaining twenty-two villages, Halikert and ^rldpur CMji® 
into tho first group and twenty otliem into the second group, luo 
highest dry crop enrvey acre rates proposed worn fur tho firet groi^i 
2ir.(Re,l) and for the second group 2*. 3ei. 1 ho effect 

of the proposed rates on the eutty-four vill^es for which past 
roveimc ligviros were available was, compered with tho pr^eihng year, 
a reduction of between £800 and £900 (Bs. 8000 imd Ra. 9000) or 
between seven and eight per cent. Tho total new 1; , 

arable area of these sixty-four villages was £ 11,000 {[«. l,lo,UW), 
which was £3000 (Rs. 30,000) or tlipty-five per cent lU «ce» ^ 
the average net rental of the five years ending 18fe and £2^ 
(Ra. 20,000) or twenty-6no per cent above the rentm or ie+»i 
highest ever realized under British management. Under tho new 
settlement tho highest rental of the Government lan^ ‘ 

one iarmed villages amounted to about 

the rent paid by tho farmer every year was £1200 1-.WUJ. 

Of those £400 fRs. 4000) were obtained from judi or quit-rent o« 
alienated lands, and oonseqneatly after the survey aoUlement all 
that could be resliaed beyond £800 (Re. 8000) for the Goveruiaent 
land would be the farmer’s profit* The existing mrdra assess¬ 
ment varied from £1 Ifo. (Ss. 18) the aero downwards. This had 

1' TJi* pt«i«ul somlnsl a«>=*«n«at ^b«n lo mBaani^ by tlw stofaiwnt 

nf liiMfcii and unijerfakUaty thfl trea hold, m to irndcr ilaf lattU 

BBL, R.V. Camr. s: D, 1734 3 lrt Ost, 1 S«, Chir. Sel. 

’Oapt, iVinaalB, 135 ot 10th Sept |94S i Boai^or. Sel, l»_ i tj,,, 

*Tkn —«■— fiiotl for tfaa Nsvalmill4 villBfle* bomlnrillg on Dsmtu vfv™ K®. I «* 

4 ^ wSp »oa ia thB north™ snd Ra U m tWwtlvani 

mu^ on an OQuality with north ^aTaI^Eul. Bom. Unr. 3<IL Lid * tho 

■*Thn farm waJ ofigniBlly ^ranted in At whiah pwwd thn 
CnvurawnDt liin.l ira»^7to l£r«01. By SB n 

in innrtt«d anemding the ffhrmcr ■ BC«rant»t&^ll30{n.«^li'_ J _ 
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been ^ bigb in purtkolnr InBtancefi tbat yearly nbatemeDts wore 
required. In I84i> tUe net OASoasment on 221 anrea of gardon land 
wne £145 (Rs, 145U) or an acre nrerage of nearly 14*. (Ra. 7). As 
netsj-ly oR the garden land vm under tiSbgiOj thiB rate Beetoed to bo 
easily payable. Still CapUin Wingate tbotight it did not Icavo 
garden tillage ao [ueurked an udmntago over deycrop tillage m to 
encourage the sinking of wolband tlae spread of gnidona, lie pro- 
pofioJ to adopt for Dambol the Hiibli survey garden aero rftte*i which 
varied from 10*. to 4*. (R^. &-2) andaverog^ 3*. 3|(i. (R 3.4 n*. 24 )- 
From tho liinitod area of garden land this reduction wonld have 
little iufluenco ou the Dambal royennes, while they wotild encouis 
age sinking of wells for which Dambai poBSCflsed many facilities. 
Tho OTcisting rieo land rates were equally high with tho garden 
rates. Much larger abatements amounting to nearly ono-halE were 
required to adtiiit of tho land being cnltiTAted^ The Hubli rice 
land aero mica oE 6*. to 3*. (Rs. 3-*14) wore proposod. Under Iheee 
proposi^ rice rotes it was estirnated that the existing avenigo Rs. 
(Ra. 4J) would be redueetl to 5*. (Rs- 24). The total oorrey raiital 
ou the whole Goyenimcnt amblo land of the eigh|y-aix yillagea 
luuonnted to £140QO (Hs. 1,40^0<)0} Against £9958 (Ra,9<),580} the 
net ivntid of tho tillago area of lEM4-i5 or a prospoctivo increase 
of £-M)42 (fo. 44>^4£0) or forty-otie per eeut, 'flioiign the whole of 
this increaae might never bo renliaed^ Caplin Wingato had little 
doubt that an additioo of £f50« te £dCK>D (Rs. 25,OCKJ-Tfe,30,0(^^^^^ 
or thirty per cent over the highest recorded collection would Iw 
pcmianently secured.^ The new rental absorbed all direct lovjea 
of mw produco formerly made by heroditaiy ofScere. In 1842-43 
the total value of these bvios was cstinmted at about £t &D (Ra. 1500). 
Uovemiiient eanctionDd the proposed rates, and the plan Riiggostecl 
by the Revenue Commissioner for transferring the management of 
the twentj-ono farmed villages to Crovommoat offleeni for the 
introduction of tho new aAseasincut.^ 

In lS4lPi7the survey aettlemont was introduced into 187 villagca 
of the BankAnnr sul>4iyisioA io the centre o£ the district * Of 148 
Bankdpur villa^, 137 were Goyemment and eleven were alienated. 
Of^tho eleven alienated villages, seven paid a quit-rent and four woro 
hold reut^free. iJesidea these, upwards of twenty jaglr or alienated 
villages were urattcrod over the sab-diviaioij^ nearly all of which 
heIonge«l to the small principality of Savanur. The survey aottle¬ 
nient was introduced into 137 GovemmeDi villages, eighty-oue of 
which wore under the mdmlatddr o£ Shiggaon, forty-eight under 
the niahAlkariof Karajgi, and eight under the first foirJtun of Kahis 
Batikipnr was the most central 0ul>Kli vision of UhArwar On the 
north, a strip of jd^ir or alionat^l land separated it from Havalcmnd 
and Uambd, ou the east it was bounded by Rdnebenonr, on the Muih 
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by Kod, and on the west by UiiiigiJ. It ™ p«g«laP ftope. 

'1%D weBhjm halfj fornnmpf the greater part of tbe bhig^a 
dilr'e chaws, was the basin between the Taras lulls to the w^t and 
the Siarantir high greunds to the oaat. This was dnunod by a 
large ^uiUt or stream wLioli fell into the Vnrii near trem 

DeWin the eastora half, forming the Karaigi mBhalkasi s charp, 
oeeapied tbeWbyoftheVaidn and the higb 
side of the Vartb valley to the borders of the Gatal iiwJW or peUy 
diviaion of Ranobenour. The eight KnJjie villages, which lapsed 
in 1842/ anti one or two more were scattorwl over the or 
ulioiuited territory to the north of the sub-diviaion, Baukipiir was 
generally lint, though it wna skirted by bills or nsing grounda on 
nearly oJeiy side. The low lands were genot^ly of gooa 
ojcopt neat the hills, where was mueh poor sofl. Tho 
tame but from the greater number of trees was mueh mors plowing 
IZ thebTro plaiS of Navalgnnd and lumbal. The clm^e of 
ilankdpur woa superior to that oi 

much Hkfl that of tbo malmlntdar'a division o* Hubb- The 
fall of rain was along the line of western bills whert 
eovonteea village® were locally known as fflofiwrf or w^bmd. Iho 
belt of plain nest to tho wet-Und or 

favoBTable nositimi in resjH^ of tain- ” E[u! 

became gHtomilly lighter and less oortain ha there were no hills 
high pnmi^ to check the passing clonds of the sonth-west ntousoon. 

ffetoef products wore jr&nl oottonf^ the 

Jvdri, nilclfli, *dva, and oil Bee<l from 

husbandry was good. Manure was applied to all the land under 
filial, ami oonSablo care and skill wore shown ^ 

oreoaring it. For black toils the goner^ course of creppiDg^wto 
jr^altoruatiea of Indian millet orjWt with 

Sieh X a frequent thinl erep in Navalgund and DamW, 
eoldom anccecdod in Bankdpur. The cotton crop wi« "t 
more importance in Bankilpur Ihnn m Navalgnnd and Dainbal. 
It was the chief oiport of the sab-division and previded the casli 
required to pay tbe^ astossmcut. Beside 

there was a comiidenible area of noo and garden ^d. The nco 
lands amounted to abont 1200 nerca aluioat all m the wot western 
villages, Tlia better eoiU yielded a crop after tho rice was 
and in low and inoL&t sites were well sniteJ for stigarcano. Accord- 
inir to tho former sorvey tho gardon lands were tomewhat m oxcobs 
ol^400 acres and were very vakable, yielding a Geveimnient Evonne 
of ^aide of JEdOO {Rs. GOOO). Their chief 

fl.mlAiua botol-leaf, beteloute, and ODCoaunte/ Tho gardens mostly 
a uS tlm W^rUervplrsof Shifigaon, UAveri. Hatt.-Matter, and 
KireS' from which they were watered by renals. When, a® »me. 
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timf^s linppeDed id hot season, the caDals faileilj the gaJTloos 
wre ’watered from welk $iink in the wet soil below the reservoirs* 
Canals from the mightj dams or bandharaa btiilt by the aoTerei^s 
of Auegandi, suppHed irrigation to many miles of garden laud. The 
gradual Bilting of reacrvoira led to the abandonment of garden 
tillage. The prospects of the cotton imde were depressed and ma- 
n^ifacture^ were confinctl to the weaving of coarae cotton and woollen 
fabrics. Mnch of the snrplus prodace fonnd its way to the important 
market of Dctnchi in the Taras potty ditisiqn of Hnbli^ Tho chief 
exports were to Kumia in North K^nam for ahiptiient to Bombay. 
The V^nis and other merchants of tho market towns of Kanijgi^ 
H Averip and Savannr^ wore the chief bnyers of tho local jctirf* Through 
their agents the Kumta merchauts also created a great demand for 
cotton. A market was held once a week in Karajgi, HAveri, Rili, 
and Devgrri- Karnjgl and Haveri carried on a wholesale trade in 
grain and coaiw gngaror ijuL The merchants of Homnahid id tho 
Niaim’s country sent agents to Ildrori to buy cardamomaj clc^n them^ 
and prepare them ior market. About SOO or bullock-loads of ^ 
cardutnoms^ estimated at £7200 (Rs* Z^jOOO), were yearly bought by 
the Honm&bad morchants chiefly from Sirsi, Bilgi^ and Siddapur^of 
which the HAveri merchniiU bought about £500 (its. 5000) worth 
or twenty hnbock-loads. The SaraDur and Van-Sigli markets in 
the Savanur Nawdb^s district afiorded a rea^y market to the Hatti- 
Matttir cultivators for the sale of garden produce. 

SiDce the former eurvey^ the accounts had been kept in acres 
instead of in mum* The pructice of enter]ng in the accounts tho 
gross rented or kamat of the land under tiltage began iu iSiS'f^SS 
and tho full Umdt wais shown in 1841-42. The BaokApnr sarvLy 
diagram ehows that during the ninotecn years ending 1845-46^ out 
of the total 122j(HK> (loverninent arable acres in 128 vilLages of tho 
finb-diTision, the tillage area varied fromabont 73,000 acres in 1834-35 
to about 53,000 acres jd 1845-46. During the twenty-six years 
ending 1845-46, the net rental varied from about £960U (Rs 96 OOO) 
in 1821-22 to about £5600 (Rs. 66,000) in 1832-33 and averaged 
£7700 (Rs. 77,000)*^ ' ^ 


I ^ Ml, 

Ths am : I^TlliLAiaj Alo,^ [dl froaq ab^Eit €3,000 Acres m 1S’27-2S to 

Sihoat €ti0^ arCKB lb ; frtrai iSSO^SI ibeie wAiAgradual incnaAB thl in 

Ittoai^til73p000; mit M| toab&pOOO 

under tillage but in the tiller mma 

dcciinEMl till It mached acmiin IS45^ rrotn about Ea, SlpOOOin the 

^ twoy«rt; from about Hi TOQOO 
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Daring tbc wtole «>aran of Britisb administration Bimkapur bad 
boon suffering from ovor-aascssment. In spite of nearly thirty yoar| 
of neoco anil security, the abolition of transit dnti« “ 

the improvement oE roads^ cultivatioD iviia laore limited m 1 4o- 
t baa lit any former period of British llio averfl;^^ ^ crop 

acre rale for the five year^ ending 1833*34 was about Ia, SA (14 ^ 
aad the average dry crop acre rate for the eoven years eadiug ^ 

was 2s. 3icl (Ro. 1 as. St). The average garden ^ rate m Haven 
was £3 i8a. (Ks. 29> But a large pcoporUoa of irrigated and w 
classeil as rice gmaad though ciiltiTatod with the usual pr^n 
products, and tbo average rate of asBeBSmont for tbia was ply l-K. 
{tts. 7). Tbis reduced the general average rate for the whole laud 

watered from tho H avori r&sorvoir to about £1 9#* (1^-144). At 
Shiir^aon tha gardoa rate varied from £1 Is* to £4 (Ra* 104^40) > the 
avemgc for 18«-15 was £l lOJs. (Bs. 151). The general average i^e 
for the wholo garden land of the survey group was £1 8s. V*d. 

(Its. 14,'V). The higher of tho latcB could he paid only by 
cultivated with cocoa and hotel palms or with the betel creeper. Thp 
took long to come to bcoHug, twelve yew« forthe cop^plm, eight 
for the betel-palm, and three for tho betel-vip The highest pro 
rate for well gardens was lOif. (Rs. &). Tho rice land amounted to 
about 1200 acres chiefly in the first class viUagee along the 
border of the subKlLviwon and yielded a revenue of between ^iOO 
imd £500 (Be. 4000 anti 5000). Tho acre ussessment ^ned from 
£l (Ks, 10) to 3a (Ro. 1)' The average acre rate for IS-tl-to was 
about 8s. &d. (Rt 41). Tho landholders wore not all ppr. EspCi- 
nlly in tho niamlntd&r's villages substantial formers bod eight to 
twenty bullocks and one or two largo crop-enrto, and ^d yesdy 
rentals of £ 10 to £30 (Rs. 100-300), To landholders o£ this e^ the 
eicisting rates were not oppressive, as their tneona enabled them to 
keep theiT lands in a high state of tillage and to mise crops far 
superior to those grown by tho ordinary local husbandmp. At 
the same time the body of the Inndholdera wero poor and farm 
eiook wns so Ecanty tliAt it tlid not amount to moto than odo 
bullock for every thirty aerca of tillage. 

The proposals fora fre&b ofisessment were to have four dtsses of 
villages assessed at highest dry crop acre ratoa varying from 3#, Gd* 
(Es. l|) to 6d. (Rs-U), The first daaa was oompriBO Mteea 
rice villastia lying along the western border and to have a highest 
dry crop aero rate of 3 s. fid. (Rs, If); the si^iid ^ 

eontaia fifty-five villagosy lying east of the first class with n mgh^t 
dry crop acre rate of 3/f. (Rs. I 4 ) I the third class of tmrty-sis 
villages still further east was to nave a highest dry crop acre raw of 
2^, 9d. (Rs. li>; and the fourth or tho most easterly class of thirty- 
oao villages was to be ^sossed at a highest drycTop acre rate of 
Gil (Rs, U). The mtoa oI mferior soils wore to ha proportionally 
lowered according to their relative valnea as fixed by the survey 
classification, proposed highest acre rate fuv pond gardens was 

£1 lOf. (Rs- 15) and for well gardens lOiP, (Rs. 5). The proposed 
lilghest rato for the befit ricc-l.md admitting of an occasional 
sii^rcune crop wus in«. (Ra. 5) fulliug to 2s. (Gc. 1). The auction 
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sale o£ the produce of fruit trees was to be abolishodL All levies 
in kind by the viJlagii beadmeii and accountants and hereditary 
officers^ fityled dya^^ira^ were to be absorbed in the new aese«tament> 
The Bonrey uaseasineiifc yielded on average drycrop aere rate of U. 

[13 titf.) which was abont 71(i (5 as+) less than the avera^ of 
tbe collections of the $even years oediQg 1845--M? and [la.) 
loss than that of the hvo years endiog The odect of tho 

survey scttlcmoiit on the revenoo freni gardens was to rednee it by 
one-third. The effect of the settlement on the entire tilluge area 
was to reduce the averago acre rate from 3 ^k 2cL (Ke. 1 orr. i>|) to 2sf» 
Ke, 1). Tho dotuila are: 
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Tho pwpoaed BcttlQmeDt was sanctioiiGd by Oovcniincut in 
DciCtijnber 1847.^ 

m 

In 1847-48 tbe fmrrey settlement was introduced into tbo 130 
viUages of old ItAnohooniir in the south-east of tho diaitrfgl>^ 
Kauebenuiir was boumdofl on tho north by Baobipur^f on the cost 
by the Tungbhadra riverj and on the south and west by tho sub- 
divisien of Kod. Besides tho Tungbhadm riTcr^ it was watered on 
tbe north by tho Varda aiid on the sotith by tho Ktimadvatr, 
41ie sub-division iududed 142 villages, twelve of which wero 
alienated. Of tho whole nnmberj sixtj^nine Government and 
six alienated vdlages wero under the mditiktdiF of R^nebeanor, 
and sixty-one Oovemment and six alienated village^ under tho 
maliiilkan of Gutal. Tho ^nenil uepoct of this sub-diviBion 
which was veiy partially c^ivatod was bare and sterile^ Tho 
m^mlatdilrH division was crossed in sovornl directions by low 
barren ridges. The soil varied greatly m diderent parts. Except 
Bonie land near the nverj and an open level tract between tho bills 
of the Gutal petty division and tho town of Ednebeonury the country 
to tbe east of the road from Dhiirwdr to Harihar was billy or waving 
ground of which a aroall portion only was fit for tillage. The rest, 
though in parts rocky, wm generally covered with a tbiu coatiug of 
earth and afiorded a scanty pastumge for catllo and sheop« Tho 
soil in thfl Gutal petty division was mostly red, and the wosto parts 
of it were mostly covered with low hnifibwood. Tho cHmato was 
nearly no i form. There was not rain enough for rice, but 
an ample supply for the ordmary diycn^pi Droughts woro 
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uDUSual Tho chief products belonged to tliC wJiBjfciri or Ciirlj' 
Larvcflt. 'ITie moat importaut crops wore jydvi and cotton; 
and cliillics were raised in a few Tillages bordering on KoiL Tlie 
watered lands wore of aotue eitent, the most immrtant being 
garden grounds under the lakes of Hdaebennur, Gutal, and Hooatti. 
Tlicso reservoirs were filled with mnd and tlio supply of water 
foiled in tbo hot season. The wells that were then used had rarely 
springs and wore capable of supplying water only for aUioitod 
jwriod. Tho garden products were cocoannta, botelnuts, betel lenvos, 
and sugarcane. Two years’ rotation was generally practised. 
Rich land was manured ercry fourth or fifth, and Bloping or poor land 
every second or third year. ByAdp was the most important market 
town. Rdnebonnur, Hulgeri, Bisarhalli, Airani, Kadarmondal^, 
Kd^gi, Hoti, and Agri were among the others. The chief 
manufactures were cotton stuffs such as Tittnditt dhotart, and 
an d woollen blankets. AboutdOOlooms were worked in Bdnebcnnti r, 
250 in Byddgi, 140 in Hulgeri, 74 in Airatii. and G9 in Biearbnlli. 
Silks wore made in Bdueboanur from raw silk brought from Maisnr. 
Tl»y were chiefiy for home use, but were also sent to Maisur and 
Kiinara. Tbo trade of the petty division centred in Binebennur and 
Byudgi and was chiefly in the hands of merchants of these towns 
who carried on o considerable oichange trade between Befori and 
Maisur on tho ono side and Kdimra on tho other. The yearly value 
of tho lUnobonnar trade was ostimated at £20,000 {Rs, 2,00,000) 
and that of ByAdgi at £9000 (118.90,000). The leadingr importa 
were botelnutjjdyri, and sugar from Aziavatti, Sor^,add lihikdrpnr 
in Maisur, and from the Kod and M^ngal Bub-diTisLons; from 

Ohikktinir and HaunsbhaTi iu hCod,niid from the Nsgarsub^iivisioii of 
Maisur; indigo from Boldri; cocoanute and tobacco from i>aTangeri, 
and salt from Kumta and Dhundsbi. hlild intormitteut fevera 
prevailed at the beginning of tho rains and during the cold weather; 
guineaworm was Icsa common than in other parts o£ Dh&rwiir. 
The landholders ware a well disposed intuUigent and indoBtrious 
class. They were not wanting in enterprise but tboir enterprise had 
been checked by the want of any permanent interest in the land. 

The diagram for 129 Government villages ahowa that, during tho 
twenty-one yoara ending 1840-47* of a total of about 190,000 arable 
acres, the tillage area varied from nearly 75,000 acrefl in lfl3u-3fi 
and 183G-37 to about 46,000 acres in 18'45-40. Xhiring tho 
nine years ending 132^39 the rental varied from about £9600 
(Rs. 96,000) in 1831-22 to about £0300 (Rs.83,000) in 1823-24 
and averag^ about £9100 {Its. 91,000). During the ten years ending 
1S3S-39 it voried from about £8300 (Rs. 83,000) in 1834-35 to 
nbunt £3900 (Rb. 39,000) in the two yeare ending 1832-33, and 
averaged about £6400 (Rs. 6i,000). D jriog the eight years endijig 
1846-17 it variefl from nearly £9000 (Ra. 90,00t>> in the three years 
ending 1841-42 to about £6400 (Ba. 04,000) in 1845-46, and 
averaged nearly £8000 (Rs, 00,000),’ 
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I f hfl daUDj M X fTVim atkOUt 57*000 acre* in 1835-^7 T 11 .LACC td ibout 69,(W 
ama ifi 1827*nd ptfl*AiJy fell to ulMiit 62^000 %CTm in 1S20-30 ; fitiiii ubont 04,000 
acTM ni 1S30-31 It ftU to tibpai Sffl^OOO MTca In IS31-32; from this It rows to abcut 
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Tlie revenno kistory ol tbe RBOobennur sub-ilivision inay be 
divided into tkreo periods. The dnit embraces tko nrao yeara 
endiog^ 1828-29 wkeu tillage and collections rem^nrf n^ly 
stationaryaiidtheavemgea^^re mte vrm highj 2^p SttL (Be. 1 c*J. 
lliB second period, the ten years ending 1838-39, -was nnjrked by 
aslicbt advance in tillage and great tlnctflations m revenue with 
an average acre rate ol la. lOid. (15 w-J. The thjrd penod, the 
eight Tears ending 1846-47, showed a stendy decline m tillage nntl 
revenue. Thn average acre rate was 2s. Sjd. (Re, 1 njf. 5A). 1 he high 
and steady average ot collcctionB in the nine yenra ending 18 l 8-2 J 
were due partly to tbe establiahmont of peace and CDnhdonce and 
partly bo an arrangement which acted aa an indirect tai on holders 
of alienated lands by allowing no one to till them who did not bold 
some fully assessed land. Tho huctnations of the roveaue and the 
advance in tillage during the ten yearn ending 1838-39 were duo to 
bad seasons, liberal remissions, and efforts to prop np an esceeaivo 
assessment by grants of arable woatc on favourable terms. 1 ha 
decline in tho eight yosra ending 1846 was due to the “P 

of tho ifcaui OP Icsse system and to stricter mnoagement. I be slight 
advance in tillage and collectionB in 1846-47 was dao to landholdera 
taking fields in anticipation of tho lower aurvey rates. Tho removal 
of the old MarAtha restriction on any one tilling aUenated land who 
did not hold highly assessed government land, had helped the 
holders of alienated lands at theerpensoof tho tiovernment revenue. 
At the same time it had been of some use in lightening the pressure 
of the very high rates on Government land,* Except in a few 
villages the people, thongb poorer than in ncighhotiring sub-divisions, 
were not depressed. 

For the survey settlement, the villages were arran ged into two classes 
with dry-crop acre rales varying frero 2s. 9i, to id. (Ils,l| -2 ow.). 


74,000 am* m wptiodtd aWut the tamd cliarinjf tho nait Uitro y^ara; 

and then aipwt rtsbldy fall to about ftcret In ; in 1S46-47 it rone by 

about 3000 atm. Fmm about Ra, 01,000 in 1^-31 the Niff Rn«TAL f«o to ahourt 
Ra. t)0,000 for the neat two yeaa:*; from about B** in 1123-24 it roao to abont 

Ka, 93,000 IQ tkta two yoort endisg iS^T-SSi from tkia it rapidly fell to about 
Rs. 39,000 iu tho two yfara ending 1S32.33; after riiiEig to awnt Ra, 53,000 in 
1S34^33 It iiwdilT fi^ to K*. ^rJKO in im Z! ; from aboat Hib 730OO in 1B37 33 
it fell td Rt. 70^000 in 1333-30; duHiig the next thr«e yeihi* it waa nearly Ra. 00^000 ; 
and from thbataadily fell toabont Ra, Bd OQO in 134^46, In 1540-47 it roeo by about 
Ra. 5000, DnrmE the atne yeaiB endum 1323-29 RaMissfojfs varied from about 
Ra. 16.000 in 1023-24 to abnut Ra. 3000 m 1321-^; during the aii ycaro dudiny, 
IS34^ they varied from aboat Ra. 32^000 ia 133344 to about Ha 20^000 in L830-3L ; 
dutiug the iix yeafi endiuj 1540-41 they varied from About Ea^ 30,0(10 in 1536^ to 
abdut Rs. 13,WO in 1340-41 ^ d^nS fhc six yean ending 1345’47 they var\sA fimn 
about R*. 49,000 in 134142 to ahtmt Ra. 3DpOOO£n 131347^ UiAgrazn in Sunrej Rrpt, 

15 qE aeto Jan. 1343, Eonu Gov. Sd. CLVL . 

1 Among the moet atrikiug caaea of ercr-aaaaiiment were the neiuhbournig vil- 
Ugt« of ^ehdnr and Gudgnr in tho Gntad |i«tty divulem. Taluug tbe avango of 
too ten ywm ending 1330 the yiarly rovenno of Mchdur uraa about Rir 1200 ; tot 
the ten yean eading L340 the aTenge waa Ra^ 600 j and in 134546 the totai revenao 
wu Ha. 154, The a^Vrrage of Gndgnr for tbe ten yean eniLmg 1S50 waa Rii.$50, and 
For toe ton yean eodil^ 1340, ESvbW ; the total nvEnne fe 134546 waaRa. 140. 
TTift landa ofhdlb village* were nenrly wa^te in 134647, Tbtro were not mom thAH 
four nr five Goverameut Itudholdeni and ibeaa bald thek landa on favounblo tertna, 
Rhid* of houaea in iS40-47 ehowed that people had been drkeu away. Thn ratea! 
in these vilbim win not higher thaa in otbcir villages^ only the pwplc hrid uo other 
mdnnea to help toinn^ Bom^ Cor, Set CLVL 
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The first class contained forty-Jetir villages in the sonth-wesli 
was assessed at diy crop acre rates varying frotii 
(Rs.lf * 2 a#j The second class ceatained the pemanang eighty-Bix 
villages and was assessed at dry crop acre rates raying from 2s, 
6d. to Bd. [Rs, H * 2 as.). The higheat garden aore-rates wo^ £1 
IOj. (Ra, 15) m the case of pond-gardena, and 10s. (fe 5} m toe 
case of well gardeas. The highest nee aura rate was 10s. (to. 5) J 
all acre rates beyond 4s. (11^ 2) were confined to soils rapable of 
yielding the superior products, Bngarcane and vegetables, m addifeon 
to rice. These survey rates included the levies hitherto mMe by 
the landholders for the village officera^ In the cose of quit-rent 
laud, whenever the quit-rent exceeded the survey ^essment of the 
whole land whether paying quit-rent Or rent-free^ the excesa was cut 
of and the snrvey assessment of the whole land was levied m heu of 
the quit-rent. The imuiediate effect of the survey settlement, compai^ 
with the 1846-47 net rental, was a fell from abont £7000 to £o(m 
(Rbu 70 OOO-Ra- 50,000} or twentj-abe per cent. If all the arable 
area was brought under dlhige, the survey assessment showed an 
incToafio of fi%-oino per coot over the aver^ coUeotiona of the 
twenty-seven yffiirs ending 1846-47. The details^ are: 
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In 1847-48 tbo survey sattlemeat was introducod into 161 
Government villages of Hdngal in the south-west of the dis^ict.* 
Eingal waa hemadod on the north by the Taras petty division of Hubb 
nnd by Banlrfpur, oa the east by Bemkfipur and Kod, on the south 
by Mnisur, and oa the w^t by K^nara. Of ite 193 vill^fls, thuty- 
two were abenatod of which thirty paid a quit-rent. Of the whole 
number lOS Government and tMrty-oiae aHeaatod villsgea were under 
the mAmlatdfir of HAngal, and fifty-eight Goyemqient viR^^ and 
one alienated village were under the mah4llian of Adar. nearly the 
whole mfimlatdiir's division waabrokon by low ^mo«t detached hiil^ 
To the west and south the hille were covered with thick forestj ana 
to the north and east some wore bushy and othora wera rocky. 
Through ite groateat length Hdngal was crossed by the nvers 
VurdB and Dharma. The bed of the Varda was too deep to be 
used in irrigation. The Dharma was dammed b two ^be 

upper was thrown across the atroam at the village of Mmitgi 
where the Dhamaa entered Efengal from the west. The canul frotn 
the ilantgi lake wag carried throngh the landg of seven villages 
Sevallij Herur, Govripur, GigihalU, SinnApur, D^eshv^, and 
Surleshvar, a distanoe of nearly twelve miles. At Surkshtar it 


* C>pt. Wicig*tffl| SiarvEf Snwitiiiteflddit, 13 d S6th Jwiujy 184S : Gcrr. I.#ttefr 
1!TT3 rf I6th ifav 1949 ? Bara Sel. ClXl. 
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dmded into two bnuichipa One bmnoli js^d 
the lands of Giglilfop. Alnr, Hayasgi, and the Xich 

Mnlgund, and emptied itself mto the Varda. The other 
paJd northeast thronghAkivaUi and after 

TillagBS of rbe Adnr petty djTisioii, again on lered BdngJd ^ 
imptiedSelf into the p^aont [1846) bed. ^ 

nei the viUngs of Kenehi Neglur about twelve mdea 
This dam tnmed the river water into aeamnl. whi^.after , 

than five miles, emptied into the Naregal lake. Besides , 

N^gal lake which overflowed every year and wate«d the noe^n^ 

of V^i.this canal also watered the nee Imids of Nellihid. 

miner ones branched in every direction, ^hejo^e of 

rillagefl throngh whoso Wde they passed and, m 
or^ cessation of rain, watered nee fields and 
prevailing soil was alight brown whoM suriace was m«ly ^ 

the hot BMSon eioapt in wastes which the r^a had carved into 
figures and hollows. In the mimlatdArie ivisiou the soil was Ught 
nnd the climate moist- The grestert fell of ram was along 
border villages to the west, where was a large area of undwred 

land. The watered crops were the only crops of impcrtancs. 

of the iniihilkari's division was a level plain of black sod. I he 
climate was much drier than in the raimlalddr s divieion and 
was well suited for dry crops. As it lay so near the Sahyli^a, 
the Bopply of rain in Hfingal was generally certain and regolw. 
For their fall anpply of water the rice lands depended on pon^. 
The garden prodneta were pluntam&j betel and coooa palm^j and the 
heteUTine, In plain black soil TilU^ fcbegarlyy callad mwngart ov 
ftAafp/^ hairest included yflWu Sesiimiini, wddu PhaaeolnB mnnw* jQla 
Sorghum rttlgarey dhod iaKf Hocsuii Panicum itfllicnm, 

PanJctim railiarei rdgi ElensLno corocanflt Cajanns ladicnai 

maidki Pha&eoltafl acouitifgliiiSj Phaseolaa i^iatiiBy atan 

Dolickos Iftblab^ and Anrli DclichoB biflorns. The hiTi^dn or l&to 
tarveat included azafu ^odi wheatj hodH gram^ oottoa* 

kutumhi safflower, ^uila caator guralu aiQ 

karra xdw P&nicnm BuiliaCTUBj fiatani Panicnia italicnnij and 
aoofjit also An oil plant. In the or web plla^ea the ^rly 

harreet included hhaUa ri<»y ra^ij and sdvn Paoicum 

miliare. Tlio Hn jari or late hardest incltided cud^a or castor seed, 
Aeinru Phaaeolas radiatoa, add a Phaaeolna mongo, ojfltAi an oil 
plants aturi Bolidios lablaby and fcsdJi gram A 
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The chief merket towns in the mimktdai^a division were Hingal, 
Bomanh&lli, Alor,niid llahirtjpeth, and in the maBlkiiri’e cbaige 
A dar and KaregaL The nmnafaclo reswereconfinedtothe weaving 
ol a few ooarfie cotton and woollen staffs for lo^ nae. The impo^ 
were, ji-dn, wheat, grem, fcaettmM, and agashi oil from the north; 
clothe from Hubli and Bolhri j salt, dried and fresh cocoanate, 
betelnats, dried end fresh dates, pepper, cardamoms, end plantains 
from Eunita. The eapoiis were rice, jvdri, and raw supr to 
Navalgund, Dambnl, Nargand. Hubli, and Badimi. A little rew 
cotton also went from the plain villages of the mahdlkari a mvision. 
The products of the dry crop til lege commanded equally good. pnc« 
with those of tho neighbouring parts of Bankdpar to the north. 
The prices of the products of watered land were conaiderab^ lower, 
as the prodnoe was greatly beyond the local demand and nearly 
all the surplus paesed north. As rice and raw sugar were the chief 
ojcports, and their pricea ruled lower in Hdngal than in BanWpur 
and still more than in Bnbli, rice and garden soils were at a disad¬ 
vantage. 

The diagram for tho 160 HAngal villages shows that, dnring 
tweDtv,one years ending 1846-47, of a totol of 
Government arable acTOS, the tillage area varied from about 44,WJO 
acres in 1834-35 and 1837-38 to about 32,000 acres in 134^7 
Durine the five veara ending 1824-35 the net rental varied 
about £8900 (Es. 89,000) In 1832-23 to about £7200 j2,0(W) 

in 1823-24 and aramged abent £8200 C®*- 82,000), 
twenty-two years en£ng 1848-47 it varirf 
(Rs. 73,000) in 1843-43 to about £4100 (Ba. 41,000) m 1836-37 
and averaged abont £6200 (Rs. 62,000).’ From 1826-2^, the firat 
year in which tho tillages area was entered in acresp to looy-30j 
that is for twelve yenra tillage had slowly Hp™d ^d again 
from 1837-38 to 1846-47 it had slowly shrnnk. The change was 
chiefly due to the stoppage of the practice of granting waste on 
specially easy terms- For 1846-47 tho collectionB on account of 
*ycrop land were £1945 (Rs. 19,450) and those on wator^ land 
£374 2 (Ke. 37,420). Of tho latter sum £2994 (Rs, 29,940) were 
obtained from tho rice and £748 (Ra. 7480) from the garden 
cnltivatioD. The assessment was nneqnal rather than oicoeseive. 


ChftptOT YIIL 
land- 

SUMTOf. 

m7-^- 



I Thedvtailim;Ftomrw^Hyiathe 
fOM to aboal 37.K» MTCf w IS38-4D, mad slUr f Jltog 

agniii MM to •bcMitS7,M0 in ISSS-Sl ; fpoto atont M.OOO*****.™ . caa i t *, Tuiad 
TOtoto aW 44.000 Bctoa to 1834-35 ; daring the *ii je™ t2““fe -T!” 

ham aW 44.0W tolto in 1837-3$ to atoal^U.OOO «^to 18^1 ^ 

RfcSa^oooiDi 

?^toaWfo,e2.W»in 1836-28 it ite*4«y n-e to 
aDditMdilv (eU to aboat lti47,«»» 1831-32} aftw ft^iW nw? 
ia 1834-35 it uain feU to about Bn 41,000 ia 1888-37; STtS 

ebotit R*,73,WWto 1S42-43 and fell to atont E«. 57,000 to 184M7. 

ending 188&33 HnutBiow varied W atout 
lto.tWIOiD 1828-20; during the three >'«Me eii^ “!S[,rw? «So 

Kb- 15,000; dufiiiig the fira yean ending lOKMl they vnnod fmin ^nl to. «4»W 
ia 1938-37 toaW to. lO.OWia 184(MI ; * Dbj™ to 

varied fiem about to. 48,000 ia 1M1-I2 to aborf^ I^****'* 1^6™“ “ 
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TTiC! diycrop acr® iiate vflri^ £rora 7^. lid. (Ra# 3 b$. 0) to 

\ld* * (U a**)i and that of rico land from £1 7#. l^d. {Rs. 13 oa-O) 
to Is. 9frf. (Utt a#). The average girded acre rate iras £1 17s, 
loid. tEa. 18 fls. 15). As regarded the co«t and profit of rice and 
Htigarcane tillage in a malpidd or wet Tillage^ the eattmatee^ 
showed^ in the case of three acrea of rice and one and a half aeres 
of sngarcanej a rental of £^ 5s. (Ra^ for 4i acres at Ks. 5 an 
acre; a coat of tillage amoantang to £7 3r- ^^4) 1 ^ 

return worth £10 As. (Ra. 162) ^ thatis^ a balance of £0 I6ff* (Ra. 68)^ 
With respect to oolton and jVdri tilLAge in plain villa^^ the 
cetimates ahowedj in the caao of sovan acres of jt^ft and six acres 
of cotton, a rental of £1 15s, 9d. (Rs. 17|) for thirteen acres at 3f , 
9d, (Ra. li) the acna; a isosfc of tillage amounting to Is, [8 os.); and 
a crop rctnm worth £6 17s* 0d, (Rs- 68j) j that ia a balance of 
£6 Of. M 50i)* 

The Hdngal eob^vLaion was thinljr inhabited and the villsges 
were generallj sinalL Everywhere were large tracts of waste and 
especial Ly in the west mach land was covered with dense forest. 
Though the landholders were better off than in the neighbonring 
districted sickness hod for many years checked the mcrease of 
populaiionp The prevailing diseases wane cholera and amalhpo^i 
guineaworm and fever were also common. 

The 181 Government villages were divided into fonr classes with 
drycnop acre rates varying from 3s. to 2}J. [Rs, I| - I|ae,). The first 
or plam class contained thirtj-six villages to the east of Adui- 
enpjing a dimate well snJted to drycrope. The aecond class inclnded 
thirty-one villages lying west of the first close in which the hiil of 
rain was slightly hut not serioualj too heavy for drycrops. The third 
chiM contained fifty-one villages still further west in whichjthc Ml of 
rain was stili more prejudicial to diycrop hashandry. The fourth 
class contained forty-three villages in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Kdnara forests. The drycrop acre rates varied Ln the first olasa 
from to 3(f. (Rs, 14 j in the second from 2 j. 5^A to 3^. (Re. 1 
fZiT. 3| to in the third from It. to 3|d. (15-2^os-); 

and in the fourth from Is. to Sid* (194-1| These rates 
loviered the existing dry crop assessment on cultivated land in the 
first and second clasaea of villages and raised it in the third and 
fourth. The details^ are i 


t TbtM eiiilMtBi dd DUl ilicIttdD the] edditblEjU «Kpcti» Cd Aonmdt qE bdllo«k- 
Mr^ iD<i WAg« for IsWEtr. Boca. Gov, S«l GLVh 164. 

* In tbe oufl nf n wet viUw the dotiuli were + Rent f« 4i MTK* at Hs. 5 the icre^ 
Ea. £21, f amt nf 6000 ^ibem of sagucuic for Bend, He. $; ooit 37 €hi£t4s oErioi Eoc 

seed. iW 24 E c«t oi nuXic^ imw at El. 31 the goni^ lU, 63 f totaX Ril 94. 

Thm aem of rw ]deldiEi« 12 gonk of 32 ikiUdi eech at 3 the Ea 36 1 
14 i£na of nigmrc»ne yiddinfi IS of at Riu 7 tfan Ei.l26 i 

iti. iOlt Bnkiice to tnis luilhnSiiis, Ri.6Si in the cm of m plnia holding the 
delaiJi won: He&t of 13 acim at Rl II u acre, R*. 171 £ coot oE 2 monr of wed 

cotton at 2 at. the mail, Ba. it • of fur and fqivf for iced (lay) Be. i; total 

Ra. m. OeTCBi mth cf jvdri vieldlfifi 191 ^onu at R*. 24 tlw Rs, 2C| { 
34 ^oaii of tin- grown between the ddlUi of the jntri at Ea. 24 the ^ ^ * 
€ anea of OOthm vieMiog 26 pnoat of ol«a cotton at Ra. u a iwn^ Ra. aul 
of leeii at2 Ol. a mawy Ba. total R*. 33| j total Ra.^Sf- B*1 mco to tbu 
Eandholdar, Ra,S(li- iooi. Go#, clvj, 161. 
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The rice ac]?*0 rates from 10** (Eb- 5) to 1*. 6c!* {IS an-}* 

The higher mtea above 4s. (Rs. 2) ware for rice tagareane 
lande, aad the lower rates for rice laada only. Theae sarvey 
sottlemant rates rodaced the aTorage rate of 
whole ric0 lands ander tillage from 5<* lOJcf. 

4*. 4Id, (Rs. 2 09.3), or, inclusive of waato, froia 5e. Id. (Rb. 2 os. 12}) 
to 4». 3d. (Ba. 2|). Thia waa eqoal to a reduction of a^ea per 
coat in both caeoB.r Tho prinetpaj garden villagM were Narega , 
Alar, and Hingal in the mimlatddr'a charge. Of these A^gal 
and Alar were snpplied with water from the dams on the DWma 
river. The highost pond garden acre rata was £2 (Ka. 20)^ mu 
tho well garden rate lOa. (Re. 5), These a^v settlei^nt retea 
lowered the aaaessmeat on garden landa tilled and waste rroin 
to £000 (Bs. 8580-6000)> or the average garden acre rate trom £1 
17t. 9d. to £1 C», 6d. (Ea l8i -13*). On paying an asscssmentjqual 
to tho dCTcrop rate on soil of the same qiudity in cle^d ot 

the village, landholders were allowed te elwr and ml foreat Imd, 
unless it was set ap^irt for timber* Tho Itakt or ngbts of horcoitary 
officers were absorbed in the new rates. The survey rates also 
included the taxos on sheep and tho aale of the prodneo ef frmt 
The immediate effect of the settlement compared with tho l^tl 
revenue of lfrld-47, was, on the same tillage area, a fell of rental 
from £6400 (Re. 64,000) to £4«0O (Rs. 48,000) or twenty-five 
cent. When the whole arable ares was brought under tillage the 
survey rental would show an ineresae of sixty-eight P®*" on the 
average collections of the twenty-two years ending 184d47, and ot 
Boveuty-five per cent on the 1844-47 collections. The datmls are. 
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In 1847-48 the sorvey aeLtlemcnt was introduced into fifty-four 
TiUag^^ of tho Tams petty dmsion of Hubli.® Tams was a belt of 
sixty-three villages lying north and south of the town of Taras. Of 
the sixty-throe yillagieSj fifty-four were Govemiiieiit and nine were 
alienated subject to a quit-reut. The ebtaate was like that of HdngnL 
Heavy tbujidorstonm fell at intervals in ifay^ duriog which the fields 
were ploughed and prepared for seed. By about the lOth or ISth of 
Juno the regular rains generally set in* The lato or bingdri rains 
\rere so slightj and uncertain that thero was hardly any Lato or cold 
weather harvest* Enk Tamlgat was the only mlage with lends 
suited to the growth of drycro^. Tho entered Isnda were of most 
importance^ the revenue dsrivea from them in 1846-47 being about 
£1100 (Es. 11,000)^ compared with £700 (Rs, 7000) from unwatered 
land. The cbiof held preduco was rioe^ sugarcaDOj ^tra^ and 
of which rice and sugarcane wero tho most important. The 
immufuctures were litnitod to cotton and woollen stuhs. There were 
three markets at TaraSj Arlikatti, and Dhundshi. From the Taras 
markoljwhich was held every Tuesday^ rice worth aboot £10 (Rs. 100) 
was exported and wheatj hdjri^ and other articles worth about £2 10^^* 
{Rs.2fi) were imported chiefly from Hubli^ Eundgolj Sbirbatti^ and 
Molgund. From the Arlitatti tnarkot# the chief noirthem centre of 
trade^ every Thursday* coarse cetton cloth worth about ISO (Rs. 300)f 
was sent to Hubb* and oQ worth about £15 {Ra. 150] to SirsL The 
Dhundshi market^ which was held eveiy Wednesday and Thursday* 
was the most imporlmit in the snbdivisioa. During the six mout na 
from the first of December to tho setting in of the mins the weekly 
imports amounted to about £480 (Rh, 4800); during the other sbe 
months* the state of the roads prevented tralfic, Nearly all tho gwi 
or raw sugar and rice of the eub-division and of tho neighbourmg 
parts found a market in DhnudshL Cholera and small-pox were 
prevalent and mortalwas anuaually groat in Taras* The people 
were well eE The population^ though scattered, waa about 2288 to 
the square mile.^ 

The diagram for the fifty-four Taras villages ahowa that during 
the twenty-two years ending 1846-47, of a total of about 40,0W 
Government arable acres, the tillage area varied from about 16 000 
acres in 1834-35 to about 11,000 acres in 1835 28; and that the 
act rental varied from about £2700 {Rs. 27*000) in 1834-35 to about 
£1000 {Rs. 10,000) in 1836-37, and averaged £2000 (Rs. 20^000). * 


1 Bcfcm thA EAiifty tE«! Tptm diiifioa cciaitaiiictrj E%-mvqu but 

^ IhA tinH ol tiic tarvey KttltiADDt, na li»oe eanW lw found of tbw vOUn^ 
Thfl miairtog lAndi wm prDb4b1y meuEirBd latd th™ of the anrrvtmdjne vilb^ 
Boitt. Coir, StL CLVl, 12K * 

Snperiat^oiit, 15 of 2«th Jioniry im ; Gw. Letter 

2773 of ^m 1S4S j Bom. Gov. Sfll, CLVL ^ 

^ p«^i*t3oii ao,fm 

♦Ffuiii ibout lUOQO M«# tn ISS^-SSmuDE iteiidOy ioa« bs ahont 15 500 ia 
1B34'3 o s from tbopt 14,000 ip lfiaS.56 it rw* to murly 16,000 icrwfcT^ 
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Daring tlie twenty years ending 1846-47, them were no renuttkahle Chapter TID- 

fluctiiationa either in tillage or in celloctions. Captain Wingato Land- 

attributed this to the comparatire certainty of tie rain and to the sctivit* 

large proportion of watered land in the group. That in spit® of Tartu. 

theae advantages tillage had not spread and popnlatien had eteadily laff-iS. 

declined was dne partly to the prevalence of fiital disoaae, anti 

tartly to the veiy high rates at which arable waste had been 

assessed. The average acre rate tor drycrop land was 9{d. (6i as.) 

and for rice 6f, 6|<i. (Bb. 3 oa-hW). Under the survey Hettlement, 

for diycrop lends the ritlsges were divided into four classes on 

account of difference in climate, the rates being lowered as heavier 

rain made drycrop hnsbaedry less succMsfuI. Tie highest drycrop 

acre rate was 3*. (R». 1^) end the average over tha whole four daasea 

was Is. Old. (SI as.). The detaib^ are: 
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In rice lands the bigheet pmposcd acre rate was Us. (Ra Sl), and 
thravemire rate on the whole ^ land was 4 r. 3 d. (Rs. 2 J) and^on 
L taicd?>rlion 4 s. 6 d. (Rs. 2 J), or abont tUrty per 

fra-mer rate. Garfcn Jattd Was 1 united to fittefto acr^i Too 

Sghest acre redo for po^ garfens was £1 

^ens JOs. (Rfl. 5). On paying p s^asmont ^oal to t^k of 

S^Top BoUs of the same quality in cleared parts of thevilla^, 

landholders were allowed to clear andcaUivateany prt ““^’efoi^tv 

□nlesa it was set apart for the growth of timber. The extent of and 

so tilled was to bedotennined at the ywr y in^ion « 

lands, and the rate of assessment to be levied was to be settled at 

the jamdhandi. 


1.^ Ttu nafi Id lAOS-St: frtan tkia It f ^ about Ei^ IS.OOCju 

4hJi» myiwTuiJidid IP J@*9-30 ^ IP IS30-31 ttera were w.\mi flOOO ; 

thfly ytri^ hum about Miu OCWO m to 

™y wer® abaat Ea. dtiriflg tbe Up 

'vmrildfiST »b(«t Ri. 7Mb in l8«-47 to ■.boat Rf. WOO m 
“f 26th J«iv«y ifl«. Bob,. Oov S^l. CLVl- 
^^?Boui CLVI, 12*. Th* hlgbert do -«rop sm rat» for tie I«ir cIhmo 

wrrr Ka. 1}, Rs. tfii. to. w"l «*► ‘‘H- 
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The immediate effect of the aiirTejassessuiBntffflathat, compared 
with the 184&-47 reveDne, the aarvey rentel on the same tillage 
anm fell from £3050 (Ra, 20,500) to £1660 (Rs, 16,600) or 
nineteen per cent. If the whole arable area were brought under 
tiUftge, the aiifrey rates would ahow an mcronae of thirty-four to 
thii^-sbc per cent. The detailed are: 
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In 1848-49, tte sanrey settlement wag introduced into the south 
and north-west portioiis of the Dh&rwj^r distridi, indnding' ^45 
Tillages of Kod, 1S6 villages o£ Dh4rw^j. and 100 villages of the 
Mifihrikot petty division of Hnhli* Kcd formed tbo eoathem border 
of Dh4rw4r frotn the Varda to the Tunghhadra. In general fhape 
it was an irregular fonr^Bided oblong figniej with an average length 
of thirty miles and an average brefdth of about sixteen miles. It 
was bounded on the north by the Bankipnr and K^nebennor sub- 
divideos, on the east by the Tungbhntlra, on the south by Maisnr^ 
and on the west by the Varda river and Hdngalp The villagae of 
Kod wore nnmeraos and thickly sot, especially towards the sobth- 
westj but they were (1348) thinly peopled and in some instancies were 
empty p Of 2§6 villages, 245 were Goveniraont and twenty-one 
alienated. Of the whole number 157 GoverDment and twelve alienated 
villages were under the m£mlatddr of Rattehalli and eighty-eight 
Government and nine alienated villages were under the maneikari 
of KignellL The climate of £od varied considerably La different 
parts. The sonth-weat villages which chieBy belonged to the Tilvalli 
potty division were TBany during the oonth-west monsoon months 
(June-October) and the tillage was chiefly rice and other watered 
crops. A bel t of vil lages close to^ and inland of these, had a somewhat 
drier climsto, and in this division both dry and watered crops ware 
commonly grown. Not unfrequently the two kinds of crop we ra 
^wn together in the same^ field that^ ii tho season proved too 
diy for rice* a of JvdH might be obtained instead. The 
rest of the stibHJIvisiou to the north and east of the survey group 
obtained atilt less rain. It was musuited for ric^ unless wi% the 
help of irrigation, but was favourable for diycrops. f^ug droughts 
daring the rainy season were rare; still, eepecially in the middle 
two crop zone, partial failures of the harvest occurred mther 
frequently owing bo the position of the subdivision and the nature 
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of the crops grown j bccimao when the raiii was heavy enough for 
it was gcnorily too heavy for ^heu the dry- 

crops How Hilled tho rieo langnishedb Most of Kod consulted of fine 
swelling plains stretching from the Varda to the lungbhadm. The 
only hilly tracts were the small valley of the Moanr in the estremo 
south which was enclosed by rather rugged ranges of hills of 
eonaiJerablo height, and a small tract of hilly country west of 
K^Tielli as well as to the north of Chin-Mnlgnud whore was a 
picturcscine isolated hill in whoBO atream-beds small quantities of 
gold werts (December 184ti) fonnd. Its pliiin^ wore well watemi, 
Ijeiug crossed by ntimeroiis streams. Many sites on thcao atreuma 
hud once been used for moiking reservoirs of which there were 
riiany fine specimens, though mostly in Gisrepmr. The chief 
rivers were the Varda,- the Tntigbhadm, and the Kiimndvati, All 
tJie crops grow'n in Kod belonged to tho early barvoat anil won? 
sown between Juno and Augnat. Manure vriei used in ovoiy soil 
and the husbandry wm like, though, jwrhaps on account of the 
very high osaesstnont, inferior to that of the noighboumig sub- 
divisions of Hdug^, Bankdpnr, ami Ranebennnr. To the slovenly 
cliarocter of the ordinary hmsbandiyj the cnltivation of chilli 
was an estception^ It was earned on with great care and sonxe^ 
in a limited number of villages for the most port to the north of a 
lino connecting the villages of Kod and Kfignelli ^here the^il 
and ctiinato seemed particularly well suited to the crop^ Tho obilli 
ivas sown in May or ui early June in a small plot of well ^^repaiied 
L'roiind, often the backyard of tbo cultivator's houao, Vrpm the 
seed plot, when of some little height, the planta were moved 
to the fiold, where they were planted in carehiliy prepared rows 
nt intervals of two feetr After the field was planted inunnm 
woH applied by the hand to the root of each plant, and nt 
intervals of eight or ten days the small two bullock plough ww 
carefully passed between tho rows of plants, first lengthwise aTiil 
then across. This ploughiog kept tho held Inw from woodH and 
heaped the earth round each plants The ploughing was rej^ttnl at 
intervals for about tbreo months until the branches of adjoin lug 
phintij began to touch and the fruit began to show* The crop waa 
picked by tbo hand, generally in two pickings of which the fimt 
was by fur tho largest* An aero of good crop vma said to yield twc> 
lo^ls of oight ninn^ each, and tho load occasionally sold as high na 
I tk. (lls, 8}, aprico which yielded the hnstendman a most Imndsotne 
return. Tho demand was Umitod and tho price was liable to oxtronio 
ductimtions. It not nnfrequentlj happened that a year of short crops 
w'oa better for the cultivator than one of unusual abundance and iu 
ooiisequenco of groat fall in value* The chilli In Kod wasadty crop 
and some of tho laud best su itod far its growth was assessed as high 
a» 10s, (Hs. 5) the acre ana upwarda. Kod had no manufactufe of 
fmy importmice* Scnrly the whole popnlation lived on a^ncultaro^ 
Its chief exports were chUUs, rice, |!)«i or raw angar, sugar, oil 
ntid oil-seeda, and cotWn from the black soil villages. Some of 
these exporta went west to tho coaat} the rest went north to supply 
the inland markets. Chillis were also flent eo-st to Madras and 
.Malsiir. These exporta wpn? not raatlft by the riiltivators but by 
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Cbipter VIII- traders wto baaght either at the coltiTstore* villaj^a or in fiome of the 

-7^ local markets of which the chief were thoHs of Chikkerar and Til’raJU 

in Kodj and of Bjadgi in R&aebenimr. Contiderable qa^tities of 
Strftvmr^ raw fiugar had lately begtm to be sent to Kumta for shipment to 
Bombay. ITie outlying position of Kqd and tbo want of roads 
made tbe prices of prodncoj especiAlly of the bulkier Held prodncte^ 

^ much lower than in other parta of the districts Fodder enough to 

keep a lioiae for a month Eometimes sold for a rupee. 

Before tbe beginning of British rule Kod was almost deserted aa 
most of the people had ded to Maisur, At first they were miserably 
poor. Since the beginning of British manngOBientj popnlation and 
cuttle bad been slowly increasing cbiefiy from the cultiraiioa of 
alienated! and^ nearly al t of which bad fallen wa^tcL P rogre^^ had bison 
grievously delayed by the enormous assessment of the Govemment 
land of which there was less in cultivation (1S48) than there had been 
twenty years before* Pcf^tilenco bad bad its share in keeping down 
the population whoiie numbers at many times during the preceding 
thir^ years (iSl^-lS-tS) bad been greatly thinned by cholem* 
Throughout tbe thirty years of British mauagemeut the area of 
arablo waste waa nboot four times as great as tbe tillage nremp 
During the ten years ending 18^43, iu spite of pence security and 
freedom, the waste was Btendily gaining on the tilled land till the 
tillage area fell to Ism than oDe-sia:th of the whole arable tirea^ Thb 
ahriuking of tillage was due to the grievous land naaesemcat The 
tandholdera had Uved on remiasioDa. The demand waa greater than 
they could pay in an average season. If by large rembsioDS or by 
a season of unusual fraitfulnesa the landholder was able to lay by or 
to add to bis stoekj all might be sacriHced to meet the next year*n 
demands. Under these circuniatances steady hopeful indastiy waa 
not to be looked for. If it had not been for the relief given by the 
lower rates in force in aliennted land^ Captain Wingate beliov^ that 
Kod wonld have been nearly waste. Its thickly crowded villager, 
the number and size of its irrigution reservoirs, the frequently 
oocorriug fruit trees marking the sites of former gardens^ and 
ite enormous land assessment which could not have been borne 
except by very prosperous agriculture^ Bupplied abundant eridonco 
that Kod was once a populous and fiounshiug sub-division.^ In 
1S4S all was changed. Ite fine plains for the most part lay untilled 
yielding nothing but rank herbage^ and some of its richest valleyB, 
salted for rice and sugarcane, were overgrown with dale. Its 
iwervoira were choked with mud; its ouoe ppubus villngea had 
dwindled to a few wretched huts, and ite active and fiourlshiug 
landholders were the moat povorty-atricken aud spiritless peasantry 
in Dhdrwor. Even in ruin the country w'as beautifab An eye 
accustomed te tbo tameness of the Bombay Kurndtak, delighted 
in ite glistening bkes and greB&y glades* fringed with palms 
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mitpg^?^ and tamarinds.* Tbo three jeara endings 1^7*28^ which 
wore yi^ara of gradual mcreafie of tillnge, were fincceeded by four 
yeara of steady decline. During the ten yeurs ending 1840-41 the 
tillage area waa oonstantly though stiff htly changing and in 1840-41 
it was about 56,000 acres. From this it almoBt steadily iEell to 
about 38,000 acres in 1847-48. Fwjm 1828-29 there were four 
yearn of steady decline in the rental followed by three years of 
steady advance^ Dtiritig the five years ending l&3'0-40* the rental 
varied from about £9700 to abont £8900 (Rs 97,000-Hs. 89,000)* 
The seven years ending 1847-48 were marked by a nearly stesdy 
fall in the rental from about £12.000 to about £8500 (Rs* 1*20,000- 
Ha. 85,000)- The details* are: 
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A comparison of the collections and the tfllago area during 
twenty-three years ending 1848 shows that the average dryesrepaww 
rate wna &. 2^d. (Be* 1 m. Ul the average rice acre rate 5#. afa- 
(Rs* 2 ns. 104 )* »^d the average garden acre rate lot. t 
(Ra. 7 at, l£j-). The detail^ are i 
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At tho tiine of tlatj w^ttbiuont (1848) the KoJ gab-diviaiQn wjid 

impovurislie^l, itg pojJiilntbTi wiis gomfcy, and tbo msi of arablq Wfuslo 
wad iminoE^. Thfl chief cimsea ivero over-taaiitiop and ttolem, ^ Tho 
survoy incuts and cliksaib cation were be^GH in 184(t tthd HniabcHl 

in 1848, Tb& plan foUowetl for tta clas:ii£catioji of tto god to KoJ 
wag tbo aatflo as that dogcribod iti the Joint Report by the survey 
saperinteudentBp datod the 2nd of Angn^t 1847 and aftorwania 
approved by Govemmorit. Anow^ ^stem was adopted for valnio^ 
L he supply of water to rite laodst. The uiothod wag very f&iijipb mid 
4|iiito m Kjstomatic as thfd adopted for tbe valtmtiou of the goiL 
ITie Varying supplies of water obtainable for the irrigatioii of rice 
lands wero by thiB system refeircd to one or other of tho following 
six classed winch wore found sniiciently nnmeruus for no oqiutnbln 
ill^tribntion of the asaeadinent. Cbogistcntly with thonttainTnent of 
this object it was desirable to have the number of cltL^saes as few lut 
poagible^ as by this meikos the distinctions between each were more 
strongly marked and the work rendered at onco simpler and more 
easily tostecL The six claases were : (1) A supply of water iibundnrit 
for rice and alternating cropa of Bngarcane;. (2) a a apply of water 
abundant for tice and in ordinary seaeoos sufficient mr alternating 
crops of sngarcaDQ; (8) a supply of water abundant for rice aniL 
sufficient for sugarcane in seasons when the fall of rain wm unusually 
heavy ; (-1) u supply of water gnSicieut for rico and when the soil was 
Rui table for an after green crop but not Euffieioat for sugar tone j 
(&) a supply of water iodopoudqut of min that h from ponds or 
streams for an after greon crops (6) a finpply of water wholly 
dopendent on the fall of rai n and therefore very risky for rice. Tho 
consideration of the lesnlta of past revenue msnagomenti clitnnto^ 
markets, and robtiona to other snb^iivisiona already set^led^ lod 
Captain Wingate to armnge the Kod villages into four classes and 
propose lilghest drycrop aero mtes of 2^- M (Rs. Ij). 2s. 

{Ks. m 2j, (Be. 1), and 1^, 0}^^, (12| osj The details^ are: 
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crop lands most of them woro (1848) waste. As In HiSngnl the ricb 
lands consisted partly of Inndsnited for sugar canons well as rico from 
huTHug acommandof vtaUir for irrigation during part of the dry SMSason. 
This more Vuluabk hmd was limited In area and most of tho land 
was unfit for HOT, booauso of the min of tho lakes. Tho difforoiioo 
m the area of nco lands uccording to the (1825) former and the 
UMi] present survey was no less than 7000 acres. Much of this 
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difFeranco was pmbabfy dno to laud baving boon onter^ as rice in 
tins IS25 survey lucnjly because ib had oucc grown rice and was 
eivtorod aa rice laud in tbe viLluge accounts, Still thore could be no 
question that tbo stale o£ mauy of the reservaira had graiitly declined 
in the twenty'tbreo years ending 184Sj and that a considoioblo area 
liad bect>mo incapable of irrigation. In 1S4S the area of land suitablo 
for rice was ealiinatcd at ^,000 acres. The higheat aero rate 
pr[j]H>.'icd was 9 jj. (Rs. 4J), Upon the tillago the new rotes effected 
Q reduction of about thirty per cent. The details are: 
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Tbo depressed condition of agiicultare in Kod (IS4S) wiw 
nowlierci more atritiiigly viflihle than in the garden cultivation. Thin 
was not so much shown by a decline of cnltivation and revenue 
which were loss subject to flnetuntion than in drycrop and rico 
iEinds. It was chiefly apparent m the noglect-ad state of thu 
gardens. In many villages the gardens had boon gradually 
declining for yearSj. and in some they were nearly destroyed 
from neglect. This was owing to the absence of a Buporior class 
of Uuidbolders rather than to oiOOHsivp assessment. The garden 
iussessmeot of Kod, while e.vtreinoly unequal and in many 
instances eicossive, was on the whole modemte, the average acre 
rate for the five years ending 1848 being 17», l^d. {Ea. So*. 0|). 
Clardens which bod fallen out of cultivation under British manage, 
moot owing to the heavincsB of tbo fotmor assessmont had in 
several mat&ncos been given out again at rente eo greatly reduced 
that tbcaa coulii bo paid from the produce of the cocoanutand other 
fruit trees without any labour. Goveral of tbesa gardens though 
ontorod in the accounts as cultivated were really waste. The trees 
wore unoared for and from year to year their produce woe growing 
loss. The highest acre rote proposed for tho pond watered gardens 
of Kod WM £1 lOif. <Ra. 15). In Kod tho filling of the ponds was 
wholly dependent on tho local rainfall. The highest acre rate for 
gardens \rotered entirely from wells was proposed at 10s. (Ra. &). 
Tho well garden cultivation ot Kod was insignificant. Tho garden 
aasossmont at tho proposed rotes was estimatad to yield £700 
(Us. 7000) or an average aero rote of 18#. (Ea. 6^) on tho entiro 
garden land, and 14#. (Rs. 7J on the existing (1848) culUvation. 
The full survey rental of the whole Government land of thq 
sub-division was estimated at £18,60<I (Rs. 1,08,000). Ooinparod with 
the avorogo of the five years eodiug' 1848 (£7314), the survey rontal 
ahowed an increase of 127 per cent and compared with theavorageof 
tho twenty^eight years ending 1848 an increase of 102 per cent. The 
immediato effect of the Eetllemcnt on tho area under tillage in 
1847-48 was a reduction of about lifty.two per cent, The proposed 
ttettlenucht was sanctioned in 1819,' 
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In 1848-49 the soirej settlecaent was mtroduced into VM 
Tillages of Dharwar in the north-west o£ the districts Dkarwar 
wm bpiinded on tho north by Paraagad^ on the? eaal by Navalgund^ 
DD the south by Hobli^ and on the west by Kdnani and Bidi. It 
contained 136 Government and tbirty-tliTee uHeoatod vU Leges. ^ 
In appearance and cliniflte the dlSerent parts of Dhdrwar varied 
considerably. The Belgaum-Enbli roail divided Dhiirw&r into two 
ports. To the north of the rood was o level block sod plain peculiarly 
snited to the growth oI drycrope and containitig little watered 
bnd; to-the south of the road the country was hillyj and the valleys 
generally given to riooj drjerop cnlture being for the most part 
confined to tho light soiled uplands. This diEercnco waa chiefiy 
due to the moister dinaate of the south divkioiij in which the min fall 
gradually mcreasod towards the Kdnara forests* In the north or 
black pldn portion the dimuto was suited for dtjerope. The rain 
though generally sufficient was rarely oicessive^ and droughta^ to 
which the Navalgund Tillages a little further noiih-ooat were very 
aubject^ were rare. Tobacco grew freely in some villages^ and several 
vegetablesj which in most places required wutnringj grew well os dry- 
crop^- Tlie climate of the north of Dhdrw^r was equal to any in the 
colfectorate; and tho neighbonrheod of the camp and city of Dh&rwdr 
and the presence of the DhdrwAr-HnbU road made it as regards 
markets the most favoured part of the district* In the south of tho 
Bub-divirion the climate waa tgo damp for drycropa j and to the west 
jodn gave way to rigi and other inferior grains* The camp and town 
of Dharwar need almost the whole local prcdDco* A largo trading 
and manufacturing popnlation in different vilLagea tbroughont tho 
sub-division increased theloOal demand and kept the prices of produi^o 
atove the level of any other part of the district. From the same cause 
little cotton was grown^ though the climato was well suited for cotton, 
The landholder found it mom profitable to rabe judri^ from which 
bosidos llio gimp a lor^ return was obtained by the sole of the 
straw in Dhdrwir and m the villages along the Belgaum-Hnbli 
rood. Copsjdcrahlo qn^tities of ^bacco were g rown in certain 
villages and it was considered a paying crop* Wheat also wna grown 
sparingly throughout the black plain or north portion of the 
sub-division^ but the early or monsoDn jtfdH was the staple^ 

except IP two or throe of tbo most outlying villagea where, in 
consequence of the more precarious fall of raiUj tne cultivators 
occasionally tried the white or cold weather variety* Ip the hilly 
or south division, rice and sugarcane were the tnogt valuable crops 
and like the products of the pldu divisiou found a ready sale at 
Dh^Ar. In this Dhirwdr sub^divirion the drycrop land revenue 
was much more important than that obtainad from the rice and 
garden lands. Manure was everywhere used eicept. in a few 
villages which had the benefit of wood ashas* 
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Vor aboot 113 years after tbe fall of Aaegiiatli (1573) Dhiirw4r, 
under tte uomitml rule of BijApur^ waa ia a great meaeure left to tke 
bereditnry officfers. This period U described aa ooe of unbroken 
aaffering. It next fell nuder tbe Moghala whose rule lasted sixty- 
six years uud was gaDerailj Liberal and prosperous. The MaritbAs 
succeeded, end one of tbair first measoros was to the 

assessment b? trebliug the anoieut Aneguiidi ni^ant or standard. The 
new standard could not be collected and re<}uitrad the constant aid 
of leases or k^uh and stinllar abatetneats to giire it even a noiniaal 
exiatence. In 1790 the town of DhArwarand many neighbouring 
rillftgoa were plundered and burnt by FArashnrAm BLiau Patrnrdhan 
and froca 1790 to 1817 the whole sob-division oautiuued to anffer frtim 
similar outmgoi^ Though the importance of DbArwAr fort made 
the neighbourhood specially Ibble to the spoliation of contending 
armioa, the praaeace of the garrison aecttred to the husbandmen a 
good local market for their ptoduoe* On the whole it aeemed to 
have suHered less than moat |mrtfl of the district from the disorders 
that preceded the occiipt^ti^Ti of the country by the Britbk Under 
Biitisb managemeut tUo sub-divisicit genprally prospered though its 
agricnltare remained stationary if not declining* The large thriving 
town of DhArwdr may bo said to have grown op within this period, 
and the population of other places also conaidemblj increased* 
According to Captain Wingate over-assessnient had prevonted an 
advance in ngricnltare. As in other sub-divisions tho collectioiifl 
in the first few years of British rule were very high ; tkss gave rise 
to an exaggerat^ni estimate of the capabilities of the aub-division, 
and this was made tho basis of the assesameat of the first survey 
whicrli was introduced iu ISSS-Sti and had since fomed the ground 
work of tho yearly aottlemeutg. Cultivation declined steadily for 
tho first eight years {1825- 1833) suhsoqneut to the iutroduetion 
of the former survey when the colloctioas were generally high. 
In tho nine years ending 1842 owing to retaiseions and leases tho 
eollectionsi wore smaller and tiliage spread. In the three years 
ending 1845 the cultivation once more rapidly declined. Finally iu 
the three years ending 1848 there was a cousiderable increase due 
chiefly to the suney and the approaching revUioD of assessment* 
The details* are \ 
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The surrey was beg^II 111 l34Cand Eci^licd in [MS, The I S2 
Gqvcrtiment villages were armngfed in seven with hisrheirL 

dryerfip acre mtea vnryiiig^ from to U. (i{s, St , 14 J 
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Kuoychmate, tho poorer lana» in thorn yielded an abundant hii-bncw 
during seven or caght mouths of the year. In theae places the «ew 
rates enhanced the dryerop nssesament. In other loads tlie 
proposed rates were below tfao pant avoroges. The area of rice hud 
in IJliArwAr was cot large. It was nearly confined to the portion 
of the suh-dirittion south of the Bclgaom-B ubli read, that is to the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh classes of villages. At the 
introductiou of the 182& survey setticnient .^S04 acres were under 
nee. An uubeanible assessuciit had mtured this to 2h74 acres 
in l84o-4d During tho two years oudiug 1848 a portion of tLe 
waste hod been brought under tillage in antieipatioa of the new 
rettiem^t. ^icre were (1848) in all about 6000 acres of rice land 
of whic^esrly half were waste owing to the oppressive nature of 
the existing assesamonl. The highest acre rate was £1 4e fRs; l‘»> 
and tho average acre rate on the coltivntioa of the twe^v-thiw 
y^ra ending 1848 ^ 7s. 3 os, 8^), and on tlmt nf tl,« 

five ycam ending 84S 7s. 11^ (ife. g 15 f,). 'fh^, highest acre 
rate prupoHod in the 1848 NctMcmetit was 16*. <1K8) for the first, 
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second, foturth, and fifth classes of villages f there wns no nco l^d 

ill tho third cl^as ; the sixth and seventh wflifo leas mtonrably 

fiitaaU'd^ being romoT-ed ten to fifteen miloe from^ Dhdrwiir add 
the high road to Belganm *, on this ecooniit the highest acre rate 
proposed for them waa 14;^* (Ra, 7)* The detaila are : 

Dhdrwdr Htct La*d Stttlnmpiii, 1S4^^4^- 
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G^wlen lands were of very limited a* M 

287'vroro tinder tillago at an average aero rate of 16». o as. 

This land wna geaenilly inferior to that of the Bootharo gab-dnnaiona 
and waa for the moat part devoted to the rawing of vegetahlca 
for tho DUnrtr markot. The highest acre rates propoaed were £I 
lOj. (Ra.15) for pond-watered gardens and 10#. (Ba. 5) lor ^ll- 
watered gardens. The average acre rate was estimated at ahoot 
10s. (Ks. 6). The Ml survoy rental of the ?*S!“ 

land of tho sub-division waseitimat^ at £12,500 
which, comparttl with £10,OM (88.1,00,440) tbo overage 
of the twen^-oight years ending 1348, showed an mcroasoof 34* per 
cent, and, comiired with £9372 {Rs. 08,720) the werage coUretions 
of the five years ending 1845-46, an increase of 20* per cent. As 
caltiri^tioD was more widespread ia DhiirwAr than m any pre^oas y 
settled snb-division, the now settlement did not ^ 

prospect of eventual increaso of revenue. The immediate ^ecl of the 
aottloment on the averago collections of the five years ending 18^-40 
was a rednetion of about tea per cent. Tbo preposod settlement was 
aaiKstioncd in March 1849A ‘ 


diviaiop of Hobli. It wm boimcted on tno noreo oy 

oafit by tbo mAmlntdar^a ami Taras maJidlkari s divuioofl , „ * 

and oi the south and west by KiSnani, The surface 

was waving and much of the south and west 

18*8) oVB^u with forest. Passing from the north^t to the 

Kfiaara forests the cUnmte rapidly became more rainy. It wm m ^ 

parts overmoist for drycrops, though drycreps were nmeb mm 

Song the osstora border. The westerly vilbgea were very thinly 
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peopled tmd tnany of tbem weits omptiy^ There was very lUtle tilLoge'j 
and no gtenb spread of tillage could (18^18) bo looked for without tui 
inorease of populationThe chief produce waa rice and the revenue 
from watered lands was more than double tho drycrop revenue. 
All over the petty division were urnny small neglected resn^'oirs* 
Owing to a modemte assoastnent and to a good market for thair riee| 
the landholders were better off tbmi in other rice-growing ]:rarLa of 
Dhdrwdn From the mtrodnoliQn of the l f^5 survey» Lilliige Imd 
flactnated very little. At the same time it had fftcadily though slowly 
spread. The amount of yearly remissions waa small. The asseasnieni 
waa therefore comparatlTely mode rate but it had not been light 
enough to allow any rapid spread of tillage or the proper develop¬ 
ment of the agricultunU resources of the petty division winch were 
very great. During the twenty-^three years ending 184 / -4Sj tho 
tillage area slowly rose from about 15^00 acres in 1825-2G to about 
22^500 acres in 1847-48, During the iwenty-eiglit yearn ending 
1847-48 the net ren tal varied froinabout£6500(Ra. &5j0W)) in 18t3- 44 
to about £2440 (Ba, 24,400) in 1836-37, and reniissions varied frtun 
abont £1850 (Ra. 18,500) in 1836-37 to about M (RalO) in 1821-22. 
The details^ are: 
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Tbo survey was begun in 1846 and finished in 1848. Tlie area of 
Government drycrop land in the 100 Miahrikot villages was about 
76^000 acres of which only 14,500 acres were (1848) onder cnltiva* 
tion at an average sere rate of 3d, (tO as.) os deduced from the 
collections of the preceding five yenrs. It waa proposed to divide 
the villages into four classes with highest dryorop acre rates of 2jt. 
7id- (R& 1.^) diminishiiig to Is. 3rf. {10 a#,), ns the climate became 
more rainy and unlavourable for drycrop culture. The details are: 
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Tba 0397 acres loss ol tbe dtrcrop land according to the 10-48 
tturvey ware owing to tracts of land which had beooma oorer^ with 
dense forest Rice lands ware of considsruble eitent in Mlshrikot 
amoiinllng to about 15,000 Bcres of which abont 8000 were (1848) 
under tillage. The rainy clitnftto of the greater part of Mishrikot 
made it partlcnlarly suited for rioo. For the rice and EUgnrcuTio Itinda 
a highest acre rat® of 1^- (K»- proposed. The detail® are : 
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Tliero was no Government garden land in MiBhrikot. If any shnnld 
be found in the vitlngea rsmaining to bo claasified, the ordm^ 
standard, adopted for the coUcctorate in paneml, was proposed, tbit 
h a highoat acre rato of ti 10s. (Rs. 15) for pond gardens and 10<. 
(Rs. 5) for well gardens. Besides these, as in Dhirwir, some of the 
lauds of Misibrilcot were coirOTed with foresfc- targe tracts of taj3 
fomst land m particuljar ifillages m botk DbarwAr and 

Mishrikot, wore merely meagnr^ and their citcrnal boundaries 
marked off without being divided into fields. No aasessmeDt was 
proposed for theso forest tmets, Qiptakin Wlog^to bad Roggofited 
through tho Military Board that a portion of them or other convooient 
waste shonia bo set apart as public forest for tho growth of timber 
and managed nnder special instractions distinct from the ordinary 
atlminUtratioD of the survey aattlementa. The timber of those 
foroiitd wa« being recklessly destroyodv For tbe rest of the forgi^- 
coFerod orablo laud it weis propofi&d that if suck fields wero brocigat 
uodcT tillftgo, tho muuilatd^ sboidd fix latea of afla^ment oe the 
arOa under tillugo eqniTulcnfe to the oascsstncHfrof siruilur sods in 
the samo FLlLago. Captain Wingaio “waa of opiuioa fcbul coltivatioti 
should uot bo allotre<l to oxtend to those tracts until the amble 
wftato, vvhich hud been divided into fiolda and uasessedp waa brought 
nnder tillugu. Till then the mtural producta of tho land in ques¬ 
tion might bo sold on behalf oE Goverumenl as in thu case of ordi¬ 
nary waste uuh]oct to asBCsanient. Tho full Burroj rental on the 
lioTeriiDieut amble fund amount^jd to £'6300‘ (fisi b3j000)'|. whicb^ 
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compared with £3304 (Rs. 33,040] the ^Terage ooLloctioQg during 
the twenty-eiglitjearfl ending 184748^ showed an increase of 871 per 
centj aod compared with £3610 (Rb. 35|100] the average collectioiijs 
of the five^eara ending 1847*48^ an mcreaao of 76| per cent. The 
itomediate eSect of the settlement was a rednctiDn of about twenty 
per cent. The proposed settlement was sanctioned in March 1849.* 
For some years before 1848 wild elephEints had yearly visited the 
westem borders of Dhi&rw^r and done mneh damage to the crops 
especially to rice. The people knew no way of killing wild 
elephants and allowed them to ravage the fields uudistnrbod. It 
was ppopoaed to grant a rawa^ of £6 to £10 (Es. 50-100} for every 
wild elephant that might be killed.’ 

In 1850-^1 the survey settlement was introdneod into a group of 
twenty-nine viRagea in the DambeJ Hub-division in the eaab of the 
district. The survey of these villages waa bogon m 1850 and finished 
iu 1851* Their area amounted to lCIGj77S acres of which 10^763 
acres were unar&ble and 96^010 acres were arable-® When Govern¬ 
ment took possession of the oighteen Mulgnnd villages noaceuants 
for previous yeara were forthcoming, During the dmo of the 
Fatvardhana, that is from 1790 to 1847, the raven ne management 
of these villages was personal or viiyaimr. The assessment wm 
nominally very high, hat was never raaILzed in full unless in a year 
of fixtraordicai? abundaiice. TIiq oollectioiia were made by six 
instoImeDts fell doe between IfoTGinbet- and Jane. A yearly 
inspection of oropa was mnde^ and rutnisBions from onc^oighth to 
three-fourtbs were given to encii landholder according to the atnto 
of bis crop and his general means. Theso remiasions were granted 
almost every season, so that in eEect the oollectbna wera mado 
according to the state of the crop. As the landholders could never 
hope to p^ the fall asaeMment they were always at the mercy of tho 
rovenuo omoers. The oBioers seldom pressed their exactions beyond 
endurance. They were mnemlly ready to defs r their demands rather 
tlwm compel a landholder to part with hia farm stock. TTiougk 
so far coiLsiderala they allowed the caltiTator no &ocdoiii of action. 
Ho wae not allowod to give np any part of his holding when so inclinedl 
He was even required to inereaso it when the authorities thought 
ho had tho means of cultivnting more land than he had nnder tillage. 
Such extra lands he was allowed to held at low ratea, so aa in 
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meafiUTii to oompcEiaAtB for fcbe high rents lenod on the rest of bis 
holding. Tho chief objects of the management were to prevent aoj 
diininatlon of cnltiviitioii and to extend it by all avnilable means, 
so os to esact for the landlord the whole sorpliis produce beyond 
what was necessary for the tenont^s support, but yet so cfiatioualy 
and carefnlly as not to disable the tenant from continaing bis culti- 
vation. The two years (lB-t8-50) during which tbese Tillages were 
under British managemenf showed the iuLposaibility of n^lixing the 
assessment of the preceding period. In tho first year one-fonrth of 
the whoie assessment, £12^ (Bs.l2,S5D) out of {Ba.50,660) 

were remitted- Still the landholders complained loudly. When 
they foand that they were free to ^re up thoir land they at omo threw 
□p one-fourth of the entire culfciTation^ In the following season, 
when the introduction of the now asseasinent hod boon promisodj a 
portion of this land was again taken for tiUagOi In the ahsemoo 
of any trustworthy information as to the amount of past coUectiona 
in all tho twenty-nine rilbgesj in aottling the new rates it seemed 
safest to ba gnided by those already introduced into the neighs 
boiiring villages of the Hubli^ tTa^'algnndf and Dambal sub-dimions. 
I'ho lands wore similarly situated in neapeot of climate and marhel^j 
and in those viUagaa the new settlements had been attended vrith 
fair success. 

Tho twenty dour Mulgund vlUnges were divided into two classes. 
Tho first or the more wostorly claas, consisting of thirteen vdlagies, 
fomiod an elo □gated belt stretching from the noighbourhood of tho 
town of Navalgund southwards along tho Benni Holla; for this 
group a higheat dryorop aoro rate of 2a. TJd. (Rs. 1/y), sanctionod 
for tho neighbouring villages el Navalgnnd^ was adopted. The 
second class contained the remaining elevon villages of the Mulgund 
yjaryfinct, which were cltistored omand Molgund town and occupied 
n position immediately south of the Navalgiind vdlagos and west of 
the Dombal viLlagos^ For these a higheat dry Crop acre rate of 2^* 
3if, {Ba. 1^) was adoptedt In thh claas wore also placed the four 
villages msnmod from tho Shirhattl destii near the Tnngbhadrs river, 
u few miloa west of the Dambal hilb and among Dnmbol villugos. 
To the village of Niralgi reanmed from the Dambal agent 

in the north-east of Dambal, a highest d^crop aero rate of 2a. 
(Re. 1) was applied. For tho few acres of gamon land n highest 
aero rate of 10#. (Bs. the eamo as that eauctioned for well 
gardens throughout the coUectoratOj wan adopted. The immediate 
effect of the sorvey sottlement was an increase from £4127 
{Rs. 41,270) to £5105 (Ba. 51,0^0) or twenty-three per cent. There 
were besidus 13*207 acres of waste assessed at £6G7 (fta 6070}, to 
bo brought under tiikgo. Govornmont Banctioned tho proposed 
settbmont in April 1352-^ 

The following statement shows the results of the survey settlement 
m certain groups of vilkges, in the neighbourhood of tho Mulgund 
group in Dambal: * 
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Z>r - iwro descnbfid oa Tfoaaerfuily aaccEJesful 

1?? landholders f™m debt and aoablmg theL to 
laail-proj^rlj. In epito of tbo gnat spread of tdlofre produce 
pnees had remained high. Landholders and field la^qi^ had 
b wn greatly aano^d Ls^ally near tnarkot to wns I an d had Hgon 

Iftid was duo to the H^ht 
^raent, the constancy of toniire, the levying of the land^S Iftor 

oommunications which helped the export of 
t an^JaboTirthey gave to theC^elds, t^^ coat 

they underwent in watering them, and tlieir readiness to grow fruit 

tUt^thria^ field^ahowed 

that the landholdera valned the advantages of the new tenure 'Hieir 

XntbTJ.nel'f J^eep more livestock and conso- 

unently the fields received more manure and yielded heavier cmns 

l^nd ought ^ expected to suffer from the freedom granted^ 

thl extend tlieir holdings nt will. 

competition for 
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with grass, anb-loased, sold, or anb-dmded auiotig heirs and 
relations. Outstandings and remissions had nearly ceasod. The 
prosperous stato of the landholder was not acconipanie<l by any 
loss to Government. On the contra^ in 1854 the land receipts 
wore higher thnn they had been since 1840 and GoTernment 
further gained by the extension of trade in tlie district. The returns 
for the bftoen years ending 1854 showed that over the vvhob district 
the area under tillage had risen from 010,392 acres in 1S40 to 
D98.084 ncrea in 1854, that the revenue for collection had risen Imiii 
£110,801 (Rs. 11,08,910) to £129,933 (Es- 12,99,330), and tliat 
outatundings had fallen from £3184 [Ra. 21,840) to £17 (Ra. I/OJ. 
The details nre: 
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From remisaions on aoconnt of faikre of crops^ poTorty, 

and other reasons ceased to bo granted | the sams entered under tha 
head of romissions were compensation for abolished porquiaites- In 
thoyearof the survey settlement, the tdlage area was 587,G93 
ncres and the revenue for collection £112,166 (Rs. 11,21,660), 
while in 1854-55 the tillage area was 1,076,350 acres and the reveuuo 
for collection £137^023 (Rs. 13^70,230). Even after dcdncting 
from the tillage and revetmo of 185-1-55, 78,266 acres of quit-rent 
lands and lapsed lands not included m tha above statemonti and 
their revenue of £7^90 {R& 79,900), there remained su exce^ 
of 410,391 acres in tillage area and £17,767 (Rs=. 1,77,670) Lu 
revenno over tboso of 1843*44. The town of Hubli was thriving. 
Tlie wealth, the crowded assemblage, and the eamestnesa obaervablo 
on market dayB at Hubli w ere {1857 February) truly gratifying.^ 

In 1856 DhrtrwSr contained 5178 square miles, 1546 towns and 
villages^ and 754,385 p»coplo or an average of 145^9 to the square mile. 
Cotton tillage had greatly increased eince the Belganm-Dharwirand 
Kumta road had been bnished. The road from Dhiirwdr to Elalghatgi 
opened out tbo town of DlnSrby the best ponto to Kjirwar in North 
^nura. The lino joining Hubli with the K^uara frontier by 
Kalghatgi was turned into a trunk road. The road from Dubli to 


I TheUflf. C™r. ori2Stb Fcby, iaS7« Edv, Rm. 17 of ISSU, 1399-1400. 
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Annigori placed in (Minmunicfttion with the western eoAstt the north- 
Qaateni cotton growing digtricfB of Dhirw£r and the neighbouring 
territories of the Nis^tn und the Msdraa Govgrnnueat, The Eloliydl 
rood pining Dbarwar with the Kdoara frontier was neefnl for carry* 
ing timber to Dhirwir. Beirsml other roads had also been open^. 
Some EogHsh merchwtfi had formed a< project ot making a railway 
&oni the port of K&nara or SoddshiTgfidj which^ passing hy the town 
of Hnbli^ was intended to pin the l^dras and Baml^y railway at 
Bcl^ri^ At Dbirw^r^ Indian millet ormpee pricea had man from 
ponnda in 1843 to 7S pounds in 1856*^ ITiero wgro no canals in 
tbomstrict; 1177 ponde and reservoirs were used to water bOfiOO 
acres yielding a yearly retfenne of £11j760 [Rs* Ij 17,600)^ Many 
other ponda and reservoirs snppUud drinking water only. Tho 
rules introduced m 1835^ enabling the Collector to help the people 
to make wolLs, villago officesj, and other works, baa done mneb 
good* In 1854£3654 (Rs, 30,540) wero spent on public 
improvements, of which the people oontriboted £1450 (Rs* 14,500). 
Buildings for a cotton gin factory were orcctod in Dh^rwsir in 1850 
ut a cost n! ahont £431 (Rs. 4310) and placed under the care of a 
eupcrintcndbnt of cotton oispoiiments. The culture of New Orleans 
cotton was yearly mcreasing. In 1854-55 it covered 63,398 acres* 
About 300 saw-gins were made in the hkctoiy and sold to the cotton 
gTOwera* The character of Dhdrwar cotton waa ruiacd in tho morkot 
and a new impnlse given to the cotton trade. In lS54-55j of a total 
of 2,436,6't7 acres 1,459,455 wore arable, 329,435 waste, and G47 J27 
alienated. Of the arable acres, 1,076,350 or seventy-four por cent 
were under tdlagOj 347,644 acres were in p^turo, and 35,461 acres 
worn forest reserves. Of tho area under tillugo 3340 acres w^ero 
watered garden land, 64,810 rice land* and 1,008,200 dry crop land. 
The chief field products were jtvm, wheat, r4l&, tfarn, nqcAaij 
gram, bdjri, pnUos, and oilseeds.* The exports included cotton, 
vegetable ods, grain, sugar, chillies, ailk, cotton cloths, hide®, and 
horns. The imrorta were, from the west coast and Kinara, salt, 
spic^, hroadclath, cotton printfi, yam, metals, and timl^r \ and from 
tne interior, handkerchiefs, turbans, and other fabrics, and djesn, 
Iron ore waa found and smelted in considerable quantities in the 
weatem laterite ridges and in the Damby hUla. During 1354 tho 
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was babw tin* avoraK® wa» short, biit ^ 

prices were high «id the Gorernmeiit asaessjBent Ught. land- 
hdde™ did not saffer. The reins of 1855 were flUll bw farourehle 
though the failure did not canso scaroitj'. A deficieiiw m tue 
latter thunder showers left the wells and reserroire without their 
usual stores of water, and, as the dry mouths udreoced, mimy 
villages stiCerod from want of drinhiog water. 

In 18*3-Ai the tillage area was 587,693 acres yielding a revenue 
of £112,166 (Ra- ll,St,fl0O). In IS.J+-00 the area nuder tillage 
had increas^ to 1,076.350 end the rejenne to £1^,9S2 
f Rs 13 79 230). Dedncllng the acquisitions of innd from lapses and 
other lenses, the actual increase of tillage since the revenue survey 
aettlemont in 10** amounted to 410,391 acres and the angmeiitet ^ 
of land revenue to £17,767 (Rs. 177,670)^ 
the ncro profit of tillage in watered land at ^ 

land at l6a. 9d. (Rs- Sf), in cotton land at 3s- tHs. 4), and xo hght 
soil at Gs. (Rs. 3). Tlio details are: 
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_ ^ aalo oi lany fispecisiiij near 

4 Undholder who hud more lacd than he 
cS S wtTpSt made money hy u«ib-btt«g it, by eeWlng it. or 
h?selUntr its £•»». Between 1846 and 18 dI the numbw of oien 
had inerted %f 84,078 of thirloen per cent; male hufhxlws by 
10,563 nr twenty-five por cent; ploughs by Sfii j carte by 
re^rvoirs and ponds by 129. The landholder were being gr^nally 
freed from debt and showed a tendency to Mcnmalate wealth. 
Traders were benefited by a snshiitied demand and a 
and labonrers by a small rise in wages and still more by contionoiii 

employment.'^ _ 

la conreqtience of bis rebellion during ‘be 1^8 mnb^ and b« 
murder of Mr. Manson, the Political Agent of the Southern Mardt^ 
States the Brahman chief of Nargund was hanged and hia estate 
of forty yilluges in tho north of the district wm taken oyer by 

Government. ^ Of the forty Tn i^-60 tE 

Government management and eight wore fthenated. In IfeS £0 the 
anrvcT settlement was introduced into thirty-one of toe Government 
Sr^s * Nergnnd lay between DblirwAr and Belganm to the 
nortrif Naval^d, to the east of part of Parasgad, and to toe 

i-nw Collector Mr. 0»avy. 814 of IMh June 1 S«,S«d. G«. IUv, 17 u( 
‘‘?^S;i«a.SarT,y Sapsriateui.at. 147 oJ SSth M-th IMO. Oer. lUa IG» 
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south of Rimdurg and of parta of Paraagad and Bfidaml TJis 
Tillages did not htrm one unbroken tmctj but to some extont wer^ 
with the Govemment villages of the neighbouring aub-dm- 
wona. Prom the extreine west to the extreme east of Nargund waa 
about twenty-five miles and from the eitreme north to the extreme 
ionth hbont aixteen miles. The river Malpmbhn ran throngb the 
northern pnrt of the snb-diTiBion. The soil wna ckietly black modified 
by clay and lime nodulee* Near the hills tbeie waa qnarta land and 
deoomposed felspar of considerable richness. Near the liMprabba 
and Benni some of the land was subject to overflow andgamra by a 
good alluvial deposit. The soil was suited to the late or rubi crops. 
It Was more particularly faTOumhle to the growth of cottoiij wheat# 
white jVdri, gmm, and oibgiring plants. 1'ho climate wp bealtby 
though Nargnnd town suffered from fever* The rainfall was 
heaviest at the villages on the Malprablin towards Bdmdnrg and 
at Kargund itself, and Ugh teat in the Tillages to the east from 
Karamadi to Bairanhatti. A little coarae cloth and a few cotton 
carpets were made in Kargnod, There were nearly 400 looms of 
which one-half were in ^birel The chief market town was Narguodp 
To it came turmeric from HnmTiabftd, bnffaloes from Yairfig and Bdrai, 
blankets from Bfignlkotj cloth and blankets from Bdi-ri nod Hubli, 
betelnnt and other garden prodiicta from Sirei^ and rice from 
DhArwdr, Cotton worth about £2500 [Rs. 25^CK)0) went every 
yetir to Kumta^ and wheat and gram to DhArwir. The sales of 
goods in the local Wednesday market nveraged about £15<J 
(Rs. ]500)« Except after heavy rain the town of Nargnnd had 
good commnnication by cart tracks across about thirty miles o£ 
black plain to Bh&rw^ir and Hubli. The population was dense, 224 
to the sqaare mile- In 1858-50 the total land revenue was £5328 
(Ka. 53j2S0) aud of this £128 {Hs. 1280) were remitted. 

The thirty-one Nargund villages were divided into three classea, 
eleven western villages with a highe&t drycropaors rate of 2s. 104 d* 
(Rs. 1,^}, eighteen central villages with a highest drjerop aero 
rate of 2a. T4d. (Rs. and two eastern vilbges with a highest 
drycrop acre rate of 2^. 4|d. (Ba 1 A)- These rates Lncinded one 
anna in the rupee of road fnndd On the same area onder tillage^ 
the survey rental showed an increase of £207 (Ba* 2070) or six 
per cent. The details are; 
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The thirty-soven acres o£ GoTemment garden land were isted at 
hs. Od. <Rb. 2|) Ibe acre. The aettlement period was limited to 
twenty years. 

Tlie tonns oF thirty or twenty years for which the origin^ earrey 
hftd been introduced began t& come to an end in IS74. Between 
1871 and ISSI the rovLibno! tte anrTej was completed. The r^nit 
of tbe reriaion was an increase in the different blocka from stxfcy^ 
eight percent in Hnbli to thirtf-four per cent in Mishnko t^or 
the whole district an iucrcaae of forty-seven percent. The aetai a 
are: 
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The first part of the district into which the reviaad seiiriemcnc was 
introdaced wTia, in 187^-75, into rorty^sevon Tillage of old Hubh 
and dgbty-onn rillagoa of old Navalgimd.^ The mghtj-one 
wliicb formerly bnlongnd to Navalgnnd had been d^tribiited » tb^ 
in 1874 sixty remained in Navalgundj Beren ware banded nvtlubli, 
eight to Ron, three to Dambal, one to DhlrwAr, and two toBiddmi 
in South BijApur. The forty-wTen Hobli nlUgescontinued lo Hubli. 

The forty-seven Hubli villages ky doss round the town of Hobli, 
from which thev stretched some distance south. Tho m 

Eubli was, in 1870.29-4^1 inches, in 1871,28-40 inches, m 187^ 2.r93 
iDches. and in 1873, 20 99 inches. At the introduction of the first 
settlement, the traffic between the Dhirwir district and the coast 
Lad been carried on pack bullocks. The KAm Belgaum 

and the Vongurk roadstead was the only c»rt-^d betwMn the 
Bhor pass near Poona and the entreme south of the Preaideucy. 
SeTcr^Uoes of rood had since been made converging on HubU: OnO 
to DhArwAr and Belgnum. one from Gadag through Ana,one 
from Sholfipur through Nargund, and two from Hubh to the coast, 
of which one was to Kamta by Sirsi and the oth^ to ^7 

YflllAunr. These lines caused a convergence of cart traffic to HubU 
from all sides- Produce prices showed a rise m uncleaned nra from 
111 ponndfl tlm rupee m 1819-13-23 to 4fi in j 90 

nooilds to 427m from 78 pounds to 2o| m Imseed W 48 

mnnds to 81; end in nngiuned cotton from 1** SJd. (lOA a*.) a wa» 
St 27i pounds to 4#- (Ss-S). Under these influenoea the value of 
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In the fortv-se^en ¥illages, exclusive o£ the town of Eubli, llic 
returns showed a population horn 23jl63 in 1S47 to 28^S26 la 

1873 ; m flat roofed and tiled konsea from -K>03 to 5074^ in carts 
from 747 to 1506, in watering wells from forty-eight to 151, in 
drinking weUs from 123 to ] 81 * in drinking ponds from forly'seved in 
1844-45 to lOO in 1872, and in watering reflorvoirs from fifty-seven 
to sixty-seven. There wjis a fall in thatched lion»es from 1027 iti 
1847 to 73G in 1873 j in field cattle from GIOI to 5387^ in cows and 
bafialoes from 9062 to 7704, mA in sheep and goats from 449G to 
3087. The fall in the number of cattle and sheep w-as due to the 
great decrease in the area of waste land. 

The cltmaie of Hnbli was fair. The villages to tho soyth and 
west of Hubli generally enjoyed plcatifnl min which gradually 
w less in the villages north and east of Hubli towards Navalgund. 
the dry soil cropSj fiO 94 per cent belonged to the early or khari/ 
harvest and 39 06 per cent to the late or rabi harvest Rico was 
largely growoj and, when naiiirul ad^^ntiigee sllow-ed, was followed 
by second green crops of grant, vdtdue^ miiy, and pthlt. Sugar^ 
cane gardens were few, Hubli continued a manufactoring centre of 
50 ino importance ^ 4082 hand-looms were at work in 1873-71 against 
2263 in 1843. Hie value of the raw silk yearly uj?ed was about 
£12,000 (.Es* 1;20,000), and of the wtton thread about £20,0011 
(Rs. 2,90,009)+ The fabrics manufactured were coilion and silk 
clothe o! all kinds used hj the people of the ccnnliy. Hieir 
eenmated values w^ere, of silk £1509 (Rs. ISjOCH)), of exstton thread 
IbOOQ [Rs. 50,000), and of mixed silk and cotton £50,900 
(Rs. 5,00,000), that is a total of £56,590 (Es. 5,65,000). The con n try 
town of Mism-ikot ftimisbed a market to the sunti-west villogDs 
which lay furthest from Hubli, Kundgol to those to the south-east, 
and Dh4rw4r was within easy reach of vi I Lagos to the west and 
north of Hubli. The landholders were gnnemlly well-to-do, 
comfortable, and iadependant; their hooaes were well bnilt sod they 
hid s fair atofik of good cattle. Considering the i.-apabibty ol the 
laud, tillage was slovenly. This was due partly to want of people, 
partly to the very low rates of assessment which enabled landhotaers 

1 Of the 60-94 per oint th« detuU wei» jPdri 40 03+ M/rt 1-04+ l¥r 0-65, 

I'Bi. 2-aO, nrnfhi 1^50+ uid ainOT oropi fi 2®. Of the rati ^-06 per eei^t the 
d«lMiU were eetten M SI, wkeit S-Hl, JbviueiN 308^ gnm 3 15, ^^d minor cit^iw 2 0|. 
Boia. Gev. SeL CXLvni 160. j 



land had greatly nsen. Comparing the average of the ten yearn 
ending 1854 and of the nine yearn ending 1873| the tillage area had 
spread from 36,494 acres to 44,404 acres, and coUoerions from 
£4043 to £4808 (Rs. 40,420- Rs. 48,080)- The details are ; 
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to occupy a larger area of ground than they bad citbcr haiida or 
cattle to till properly, 

Tl>e oighty-DDo f^aralgtind rilla^ ail lay ia a stretch of black 
plain country, biokoa only by tho high rocks of Navalguod and 
NarguntL 'Ihe Benai stroatn flowed through the countiy north 
to the Malprabhn, Tbe area was 347,72:0 ncres. The rainfall in 
Navalgund wus *29-31 inches in 1!J70, 19-04 inches ia 1871, and 
20’4<i inches in 1872, or an aTcnige of tweaty-tbreo inches. The 
tneaas of conwnuDioation wore improved. Average produce prico 
returns showed a rise, in clean rice, from 43 pounds tbo rupee ia 
1819-1823 to 22 pounds in 1869-1873 j in jedri from 78 pounds to 
40 poonds; in wheat from 67 pounds to 32 pounds; and in UDginned 
cotton from 1#. lljii. (lo^r rtjr,) a imou of 27^ pounds to 8s. lid. 
(Rs. I A). Linseed had also risen from 68 pounds the rapee in 
1819-1823 to 20 pounds in 1871, The result was that land had risen 
so greatly in value that 6fty years’ purchase and more were con¬ 
stant! v paid even for dry crop soits,^ Uom paring the average of tbe 
ten ywre ending 1 So t and of the nine years ending 1873, the tillsg® 
area hud risen from 18-3,875 acres to 232,532 acres, and collections 
from £15,114 to £20,069 (Its. l,54,l40.Rs. 2,00,690). The details 
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tu 1874 about seventy4wo percent oE tbe Government kotls were 
tilled by tbe raen whose aaiDCS appesre^i ass liolderg m the Govern¬ 
ment lK>oks or by tnetnbers oE theii* fnmilieiS* The holders tillod 
nbout one per cent in partnorsbip with others and let about twenty- 
five per cent to tenants on a money-rent and about one per cent on 
a produce or grain rent. One per cent was waBtOp® The population 
returns showed an increase from 71^410 in 1846-47 to 91^323 in 
1ST2-73 or twenty^eight per cent. Flat-roofed houses had rison from 
14^262 in 1846-47 to ! 9,02p^iii 1872-73 or thirty-three per cent, cows 
and buffaloes from 18yl6o to 18^93 or 0‘7 per coot, carts from 870 
to 4060 or 435-83 per cent, horaes from 450 to 497 or tea per cent* 
wells from forty-two to ninety, and ponds from i03 to 219. ^ On 
the other hand, thutohed houses bad fallen from 139 in 1846-4^ to 
ninety-two m 1872-78 or tbirty-iour per cent, field cattle from 18,92^ 
to 16*326 or nine per cent* sheep and goats from 14^99-1 to 12,928 
or fourteen per cent, and ploughs from 2288 to 1726 or twenty-five 
per cent-® 


1 Cant&ui GodfKV reiMirt* ■ c*m ia which tha i»rae pi^ee of liud in [SI647 

fqr i2t. (lii. m *nd ia im fw £S0{ftfL fittOJ. f^- ^X^IL IBS. 

3 CdipUin Gtjdfmy, HS of £4th Pttcr. Ii73. Bom. OoF.VSd. CXiV HI, 201. 

* the grvjit iprtfJbLl oI Colcmvl Anflemn (Janairj? 1874) daubt&d 

the corffletnem cff tha AopAwnl: in the numbfr of ploy^ i. Be thonEht 

rviania had coufased Mtwtcn rlod^ts itsd ecitrfvjn. Bom. Cjov, ^^L CXLV IIL 

mm. 
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Jlain waa senior in NamlgTind tlian fa HublL The best placed 
Tillages for raie were those flooth-west of Aonigoriand in the direc¬ 
tion of ilorab. Tbo ndnfalJ gmduallj lightened towards NaTalgnndj 
and beyond NavnlgTidd near Y^vgil it waa alight and uncerhun. 
In this part the chief supply was frotn the north-east or Madras 
monsDon. There were no means of watering tbo land. The water 
of the Benni riror was always brackish and became salt in the hot 
weather The great difEicnlty was the anpply of drinking water 
which was laden with salt and hme. ^Fhe produce was almost 
entirely dry-crop, 19'33per cent belonging to the early or Mari/, 
and H0'd7 per cent to the late Or rnbi harreat.^ Of rice landa 
there were only two acres. The garden products were oocoannta, 
plantains, Indian cora^ onions, pepper* carrots, garlic, radishea* 
cucumbers^ greens, and sometimes gnaviis and a littlo sugar* 
cauft Both American and country cotton was grown largely in 
the black plains. The mannfactnres were confineil to cotton cloths 
and woollen fabrics for local use. In 40S cloth Iooidb and 
13£l blanket looms were at work. There was only one made rood 
from Hnbti to Annigeri and thencC through Gadag to Beldri^ The 
roads from Annigeri to Navalgnnd and from Uubli to ShoUpnr 
were neither bridged normetalledand in tha rains were impassable. 
When required to bring in the crops and to export grain to market, 
they were generally in good order. The Tulno of the salce in the 
weekly markets was in ShelvMi £25 to £30 (R3-250-300)i in 
Banshi £10 to £15 {Rs. 100-15G)| in Annigert XI00 (Ha. 1000), 
in Momb £70 to £80 (Ra 700-800), in Yfirgal £70 to £80 (Rs. 700- 
800)^ and in Yamtiiir £10 te £15 (Rs. 100 -150). The sales at 
the Karalgund half-weekly markets were worth £500 te £600 
(Ra. 5000-0000). Many other markets round the eighty-one 
villages were frequented by the landholders of the rilLnges which 
were nearest to them. The landholders were generally weW off, but 
as in Hnbli and for the same reasons tillage was slovenly* 

^ew roads running through fields coxnipeUcd their divisiou into 
separate nnmberaj and the removal or audition of land from the 
action of streams made reme[isuren]ent necessary* All survey 
nnmbcre in excess of thirty acres wore divided into two or more survey 
numbers, so as to make all dry crop survey fields held by one ocenpant 
range from about fifteen to thirty acres. All sorvoj fields held 
by more than one occupant recognized in the Government books 
were divided according to the boundaries of each naan^s share so m 
to give each a separately defined and osseased survey field. The 
total area of the 128 villages was 423,875 acres against 424,090 
recorded by the last ^utycj. The first cIb^ of villages were sixteen 
close round the town of Hobli, for which a highest drycrop acre 
rate of 6^r, (Rs. 3) waa adopted. The second class conteinad nineteon 
villages further from Hubli, which were assessed at a highest diy- 
crop acre rata of (Rsp 2|) ; the third class contained ton villages 


^ p*rciiDt werflp m4 j^n H Ci, far 2 04, irim 110. 

^ ^>77 : jm4 of t±M I*ie 80’e7, Krtbnn H 

^ whit« iwfn IS, wh«t flraai 3 06, United 2 43, 3^, 

*iwS minor crvpi 0-09, Bom. Gov, Sel. CXLVlIl. IM 
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to th® soatli'Weab of Hiibli and on tbo tnvgiii of tlio rice cotmlrjf, 
for which the hlgliect dry-crop sere rate was ■4#* Gcf. (Re. 2J) the 
foarth clafls with a hij^hest dr^-crop ecns rate ot (Rs. 2) coutoini^ 
three Hobli villages, Kwsngal, Swl, and Mdhalli. and five old Naral- 
gond villages i the fifth clans included tweatj-threa villages 
forming the west centre of Old NaTBlgaoJ for which a highrat dry- 
crop acre rat© of 3a 6i (Rs. If) was adopted; the a^th ela^ 
OQDtolued forty Tillages forming the eaafc centre of Ola Navtiigand 
which were assessed at 3s. (Ra. H) the acre of best dry-cuop; 
the soveath class ooataiiici twelve villages m the estretnfl 
east of Old Xavslgund formiog part of the old Ydvgal tnahdlkan s 
division of Jfavalgiind; for these a highest dry-crop acre rate of 
2s. firf. (Ba. U) was adopted. A highest acre rate of I6s- (Rs. 8) 
was fixed ferric© lands. All purely well garden land, except that 
watered by £udHs or water-lifts, was assessed at not more than the 
highest dry-crop rate on the land which had been garden at the time 
of the last settlement, and at the simple dry-crop rat© on the Imd 
under wells which had becti mad^ aiace that setti ament. The 
lands watered by btidkU or water-lifts were assessed at not more 
than la. ^d. (12 oa.) the acre above the dry-cropnssCflamcnt. Pond- 
watered garde na were asseaaed at a highest acre rateet 16^r ( Ka, 8}^ 
The new rates guveaii egtiiDated revenue of £40|]23 against £24^89# 
(Rs, 4,01,230 against Ra 2,4S,970) collected in 1873-74, that 13 an 
increase of £15,225 (Rfl. 1,52,250) or 6115 per cent. The details 
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Dnribg the nine years before the original su^cy settlement 
(1834^843), the tiUflge area in the forty-seven Hnbh villagro varied 
from about 31,800 ncresin 1837-38 to abont 2^8(K) acres ml W2-4S, 
and colloctiona from about £8203 in 183040 to aboot £3o70 in 
1836-^7 {Rs. 62.000 - Ra. 35,700). During the first ten y^ of 
the survey lease (1843 -1853), tillage rose ^in about 27,000 ^ 
in 18*3-44 to about 30,000 acres in 1852-53, and collection from 
aboQb £4770 to about £5580 (R& 47.700-Rs.55,800) j d^g the 
next ten years (1853 -1863) tillage rose from about ^,6(» aerra m 
1853-5* to about 44,000 acres in 1862.63, and collections from about 
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£5730 to about £0150 (Hel 57^800- lin. 01^500) ; and during tho la^t 
tfln years (1868-IS73) tiiiage rme fromal^ut44rj^O(R»acro^ in 1863^64 
in abpui 4'i,B00 acres in 1873-73^ and collections ftom alwmt 
£6100 to about £6400 (Rs. GljGOO-Ra, 04^600)+ 8''lio details^ are: 
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During tbe ten ycant before the original sur^'cy settlement 
(1834-1S44}* the tillage area in tbeeigbty-one NsTalgund villager fell 
from about 135,000 in 1834-35 toabout 106 JOO acres in 1813-44^ 

and collections \^ried from about £21,100 in 1839-40 to about 
£10,400 in 1838-30 (Ra. 3,11,900-Bs, 104,000). During tbe first ten 
years of the sorvej lease (1844-1854) tillage rose from about 128^000 
acres in 1844-45 to about 205,000 acres in 1853-54, and collection* 
from abontlll,070 to £21,770 (Rm. I,10p700-Ri 3,17,700); durintr 
^e ne.Yt ten years (18544864) tillage rose from about 210,000 acres 
in 1854-55 to about 232,000 acres in 1863-64 and coHectiona from 
about £22,200 to about £24,000 {Rs. 2,22,000-Rs, 2,40,000) - nud 
during the nine year^ endiog 1871-73 tillage rose from about 232,000 
acres in 1864-65 toaboat 2S3,000 acres in 1872-73, and collections 
from about £24,200 to abont £24,700 (Ra 3,42,000- Esl 2.47.000). 
The details^ ate; 
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viLg./o! Old I>an.b.U Of t^eelghty, 
UA teen ariffinftlly settled in 18*5-4d and the romaming seven 
in ^Jrent years since 1&58. At the ti®e of the romion settlement 
HaTentjHhrM of those vilingea were m Dnmhal, two in Xaval^n^, 
^t:d eighteen in Ron t In 1S74 Old Damhal was 
norther Bon, cm the oaab by tbe iSizAm’s conntry, on tte sou* ^ 
the Tnngbhadni, on the aonth-west by S^gh and tliraj, ™ 
west by Navalgnnd The total area waa 691 square mi les or 1 

^ For iSnv years tbo health of this flnb-diviaion be™ 
ror uniiyj j™ _ lfl73 the death- 


Bcrea. 


lei^rkablT good’ During the foar yenra ending 1873 the death 
1^7^ per cent and the birth-rate 2'SO pr cent. In none ei 
the villagea cholera been known from flight to twenty years 


c CWoad And^n. Survey Cdmroiwrtier, 129 oI Irt Febniary 1S75. Gov. ^ l5Jfl 
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Cluptct Tm. Except ID the of Doni in 1372, cholera wue miVnOwn tluri^ 

the eight jears oodiog 1874.* During the five years ending 1873 
the raiaf&tl at Gadag varied from 3 36 inches in 1869 to 2&'2(> 

e«75io!r SuRvn. juciieg jn lg70 and avoiageii I7'3i inches. In 1874 it waa 40*81 
inches. 

From the hnckwftrd fftatc of the conotry in 1844 when it was 
introduced, the former assessment of Gadag bad been very light. 
At that time the 350 miles between the Bor pose near Poona and 
the Boathem frontier of the Preeidonej bad only one cart rood aoroBa 
the Sahy^dris. That one cart road wm through the old E4in pasa 
between Bel gati m and Vengnrta. 11 was three miles m length ana for 
long atretchea had an mcline of one in Mvo or Carta went up 
and down by lightening loads and clubbing together the buUocks of 
two or three cartsL Moat of what traffic wont from Dhilrwdjy was 
oairied on bultock-back along die diEerent tmekadown the Bahj&driA 
to Knmta, Ankola, and other amaHor ports in North Kinara, At that 
time at no point soath of Poona were both the coantry below and 
the country aboTO the Sahy^dria in Bombay districts which 
coold have worked together to make a throogh line betwe^ fcho 
sea and tho inland plains. In the north the stales of S4t4ra and 
Kolhapur separated Poona from BatuAglri, and farther aonth the 
coast Line was cither PortngueBO or in l^ras* In 1845 a pass to 
Honarar in North K^nara was iraproTed, and, several yeara later, 
the Devimsni pass opened communication with Eumta which 
had then risen to be the loading roadstead. The opeoing of 
the Devimani pass was the beginiung of a time of marked 
prosperity for DhArwir. The opening of the rfdlway to Betdri 
provided a now matkot foe the eastern Dambal villages. But 
the distance of about fieventy milea to Belari was very difficult 
with much black sod and many unbridged rivers. Still in 1874 a 
large cart traffic pa^d east to BolArL The Hubli-Beldri road waa 
the only made-ro^ in the sub-divisioiif It passed through Annigerij 
Gadag, and Bnmbal to the Tungbbadm river* It was good from 
Annigeri to Gadag, &ir from Gndag to Dambal, and bad from 
Dambal to the Tnngbhadra at Hesrur issty-cight miles west of 
Bel4rL The beet part of this ro&d was good only in the fine weather. 
It was bridged but not metnUed, and as SDonaa rain foil [grew muddy 
and heavy. From GadEig to Dambal it was neither bridged, metolledp 
nor cared far, except dose to Gadag itself; bejond Dambal it waa a 
Tory bed coontry track, in places almost impassable. The country 
cart tracks were numeroue, especially in the northern plain villages* 
They spread fr-om every village to all the villages round and as a rule 
were good enoagh for aU purpoees. In tho black plain they became 
mopB or less impsBsable during the rains, bat in the fine w eather the 
plain roads were hettor for carts thim the roads in the villagea near 


In 1875 Andenon tiH Siarvaj ConmuHieuF wiota: Thirty 

ywi wu m Ihii nbdiviuxnL, At that time troapi wee a ooa- 

P^™JES BdAn and DhirwAr Ut EolhapaT SivaotvAdTwluch wflne 

They dHleni in th«r train. Of late yewi ID Duoubalp 

V in other ofmirwir, okolen Jud mqch dacrrjued, cartly beewUK do 
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the hilU where the dips and riBea as well as the stoaes made the r^a 
bad. la the villagBa betweoa Sortar, Oad^, aad Dambal aa well m 
C hikTadFatti, the cross country roads were bad, in places an pass^le 
to carta. In these Tillages the number of carts waa mach leaa 
els^ where. Since IS44 gteat progrese had been made in rcjad ™ ing 
and opening the ooiintij to traffic* Hundreds of car^ paaaed witn 
fMiaa id places where they nerer went befora. Daring the s^ay 
lease grain priws had risen considerably. Since 1S43 jnan and 
wheat had risen more than 150 per cent, linseed aboat SO per cent, 
and Jtflfdai or safflower and other chief oil so^amore than 200 per 
cent. During the four years ending IS74 prices had been steady^ 
Between iSGSand IS05 the prices of grain and oiUscflds were mach 
more than doable the 1874 prices aad the price of cotton wss more 
than fonr times ns high. StUl there was no t^n to the 

prices would faU to the 1842 level. In Pebrnary 1875 Colonel 
Anderaon was satisfied that in all eicportable articles t^ie Gadag 
landholders were more than 100 per cent better <>« than they bad 
been when the former sunroy rate-s were fixed Ths opening ot 
the country by railways and roads must continne to prevent ths 
gluts of produce from whioh landholders used formerly to s er. 

la the eighty-six villages settled in 1844-45 the area of omupied 
Govommeat land during the ton years ending 1845 averaged about 
140,fl00 acres. The year or two before the former survey ^ttlement 
had showed a marked tendency to a decline in tillage, and, m Ism, 
the year of the settlement only half of the arable area was held tor 
tillatre. Prom the first year of the Bettlsmeat n change set in. 1 he 
occupied area and the revenue together steadily incr^ year y 
vear, and in 1800^61, two years before the great inflation of pnees 
due to thoAmeTieanmr.the occupied and unof «Pi^ 
of being eqoal, were reprcBented V 
Government revenue hadriaen from £9552 (^. H 

to £15,653 (Ra. 1,50,530) in 1860, and of this all but £- (Rb. -0) 
were i^llected, Prom 1880-61 there was little 
there WM little room tor change. The occupied ^ in 1873-74 wm 
anres 265,2*10 and the unoccupied arable area Seoi Ciince 

1847-48, with the exception of the single y^ of 1856-07, 
sions were nominal, and, when they occurred, were con ^ 
most trifling amotmts. Since 1854 there were no outstandings. 
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Tbs foliowiQg Btatenient gives the average tOlAgi? area^ and the 
aonectioiis for perioda oE ton years between 1835 and 1874: 
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In IST3-T4 the sum obtditied for the gruzing- of the amble waato 
waa TBrj* low, £16 (Ba, for 43ii3 aarea assesaod by the surrey 
at £110 (Its. IlOO). The reason why this land fetohed so low a 
price waa that it was scattered in amall detached patches near to or 
miiod with tillage. These small plota were of little use for grazing 
except to neighbonring landholders. On the other hand the 
unamblB grazing tracts, though of mncli worse quality, had the 
adyantogc of an exteuaive mn^ of area and consequeatly gare 
an arorage rata nearly dooblo the lowest mtc for land recorded aa 
arable. 


Except near the Eandstone capped hills in the north-east and ia 
tho day slate Kapat hiUs of the south-wot, where it was a sandy or 
grayolJy red, the soil was the black cotton soil. The sandy formar 
hon ran down in a sonth^eastcriy direction to the Tungbhadm. 
The tilla^ was fkir The best tilled villages lay between §udi and 
Kotumcl^near Ga^g south of Hombal, and frem near Mundard to 
the Tungbhadra, fhe hill villagea, those near the main Dambal- 
t^dag road and those west of aombal. wore leas carofuliv tilled and 
tmd large pashes of haridli gmss which in a fow places half choked 
the crops. The ase of mannre wna geneml. In the black plain all the 
holds nenr the ffiUagea were manured every year; those further off had 
some manure once In three or four years, aid outlybg fields, imlosS 

n anything, were nevor manured, 

une^ red sods which wanted much more enriching than the black 
reived as much manure as the landholder could maua^ to giv^ 

them. The fluple products wprc/t?(in, wheat, and cotton. Pirises 

were grown to some extent and oilseeds were mixed with grain 
Tliejcoft was eaten locally and most of the wheat, and cotton and 
eemeof the oilac^s were exported. Of the whole ontt urn about 
one-third beioagrf to the early or red soil aud two-thirds to the lato 
or block BGil. Cotton was the groat local fitaple. In 18 73-74 
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less than U 1,219 aOMS or nearly one-third of the whole 
area were nnder cotton. Of the whole area 76,9^ acres were 
American and 34,256 local. At 1874 puces the local ralne of 
cotton crops aveiaged £1 to £1 2*. (Ri Or more than 

foar timea the revised survey rates. The chief imports wore 
liah piece goods from Bombay both by the coiat and ^ Belan ; 
ooooanots, botelnuts, coeoamtt oil, apices, and salt, frem hhnmnand 
the coast; coarso sugar or pu! and nee South DlwwAr ^d 

Kfinare; silk from lioldri; and tobacco from Hubli. The leading 
oiports were cotton, oil-sreda, and wheat. Most of the cotton wont 
to Hubli and from Hubli to Knmtft or Kinvhr on the coast. Of late 
years a considemblo quantity of cotton bad token tho eastern rente to 
meet the roil at Beldri. Much more would bore mne by this rente 
but for the badness of tbs rend between Dambal and the Inng- 
bhadra. The chief industry was the weaTing of cotton clotb and 
of blankets. Much cotton and silk was dyed ut Batgen, 

and cotton was also made into thread and sold m the local markets. 
Some nllagos made country carte, earthnn vessels and od, and m 
most field tools were mado and mended. Rivor bed stonea rich m 

iron were BDielted in Cbikyadvatti, Dem. and some of^ihe smaller 

vdlaces in the Kapat hills. Iron smelting bsd once been a tojga 
industry but cheap English iron and dear local fuel had ruined it 
between them. After rein the sands of Mme of the Kapat hiU 
stresms were wash&dfor gold but the yield did not do more than repay 

the labour. Cotton ginning or seed sepamtiog ^ an im^rtant 

industry. The local ootton was sopamtod from ^e seed by the foot- 
roller, the American cotton by the saw-gm. 

iiinfity^>no inhabited villages had sawgins, 203 in all, worth abont 
£4575 (Rs. 45,750). A cotton press was worked at Gadag by 
Messrs. P. Chrystal and Company and a second Europoan firm Messrs. 
Robertson and Company bought and exported ootton. 

In 1874 there was a brisk trade in land. In many c^ee laad 
Bold at fifteen to twenty times and in some cases at thirty to forty 
times tbo survey asBcasment. These were high prices considering 
that money was worth about twelve per cent. In the records of 
whore a small price was entered, five or six times the assessment, tliero 
was always the doubt whether the entriM correctly 
B,le yaluo of the lani* During thirty yeare ending 18T4 ^pu- 

lation had increased from 32,842 to 121,4^ or 46 6 j^r cent, flat 
roofed* honsesfroio 14,717 to 25,266 or 74 ,4 
from 23 194 to 23,473 or 9‘8 per cent, emrta from 6;d to 3993 or 494 
per cent, watering wells from 97 to 138 or 42_l l»r rent, and 
Joking wells from 290 to 483 or 66*5 

there wm a decrease in thatched houeesfrom 750 to 4bl or 31-9 per 
rent ■ in cows and buBalore from 41,035 to 20,106 or 29 per cent; m 
sheep and goats from 49,167 to 24,571 or 50 per cent; m hor Eosfrom 
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924 id 6&4 or 25 0 per coat The small iacrease m well irrigation was 
chiefiy due to tbo brucktshaoss of the water nod to tbo groat Lhtckuo^ 
of the watorlesa surface layer. Roacd Gadag water wao good^ pleoti- 
fal, and near the aarface; hot the people failed to nee the watoraa 
they were aatisBed with the retuma given by dry-crops. In 1874 the 
population gave a density of 175 to the milBi a fair rate for 

a country with littlo watered land. The rate of bereasoj 46 6 par 
centj waa considerably greater than m the Hubli and Nav^gund 
villages, perhaps berauso people had come from the ueighboaring 
Kiadm^a country* In 1844 and 1845 when Colonel Anderson waa 
carrying ont the first moanurenieDta^ Some pamons were ahown him 
who h^ come from the Niss^ra'flvilli^ti. Tbo move bad to bo made 
with great ®ro aa the people were ebsely watched and the property 
and Emilies of thoae who were euupoctcd of inclining to move into 
British territory were Ikbb to bo seized. This immigration ceased 
in 1852 when the neigbbonring Nb^im^s villages passed to the 
BrifeLsh.^ It was known that this inflow of people from the Nmam'a 
viJIagea had never been on any very largo scal& ilr. Kobortson the 
Collector thought that theinercaao was solely dne to the general pros¬ 
perity of the flub-division which waa shown by the rapid rise of 
tiadag-Betgori and Mundargi^* The flnt-roofedor better clasa of 
honses had greatly increased, and thongh there was littb rise in the 
number of farm cattle the style of aniuiali had greatly improved. The 
landboldem took pride in their bnllockej and had cattle were rarely 
acoDp The bringing of great atretchea of waste under tho ploagh had 
reduced grazing and lowered the nuraber of sheep and^^ats. Large 
fioclcB alill fonad good grazing on the Kaput range. ^I'here was no 
former record of pbnghd; 6227 the lB74nainber was dotibtiul;what- 
ever the nnmberj it waa enough to keep the land in fair cultivation, 
Ab ineveiy other part of the CDuntry the number of carts had enonnoas- 
Ij inerca^d. In l&Mthe common two-bullock cart or cAAaAHli was 
^mo«t unknownthe large eight-bnlEock waggon or kali handi which 
was only used for home parposcs^ waa the only cart of the country* 
There was no direct road to the coast and all the coastward trade waa 
carried on peck bulloefcs/ One-half of the new wells had been eunk 
between 1864 and 1874. One rcaaen for the email increaae was that 
over about three-fonTths of the area the waterleaa sitrEace stratum was 
very thiek^ and, even when water was reacliedj it was commonly brack- 
isk The chief supply of water wi^ from ponds an d gtream-beda. Of 
151 ponds all bnt four were used for drinking. Of the whole number 
in o^inarj years probably not one-tenth held water at the end of the 
hot weather. To a great extent the people depended on holes dug in 
river beds* Fortunately early in 3fay a snecusiion of thunderstorms 
usually famished a fresh supply. The northern villa^ especially 
near Navalgand suifored most from the want of good drinking water* 


^ Ooinrn^ AmJirM&i, Bam. Gflv. Sel. CLIV. 0 lOn 

» Mr. a P* B^bcrbcm, Co3J«ior, 162cit S7tb Fobmary 187S. Boqi. Gov. ShL CLlV. 

^ In FetcTSHrv Mr. Itcl>ert«ca wrotfl i ^ A wt jniiir af bull^ki i« uviJIy 
^i:vtaUid to TeptMikt ■ pn»St to Ita awncr abmit £10 [Em. lOOi^ a yeir. Ao 
itmmtM of sam, tlurriorcv repreKinted ■ vurLy jKlclikiatl of aiarly £-3Ji,ODO 
la*. 3^ Idkh) lo UiD incamM of BUli-diviiiiBl.' Bohl Cov. SuL CUV, 113. 
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Tlia la(^ villagQ of KotnmAch^^with abotit 2700 people^ Lad 
only oae wll. Except wbat tkiii well yielded, tbe re^t of the 
water Lad to be brought ee^oml mileft. In the Boath water was 
plenlifnli the EtreamB often held water all the year round. The 
minfaU Fftried slightly in different parts of the aob-diTiaion. In 
the extreme aorth^west villager it was nncertaiiL Ftirthor east-, 
though not more nbnndantt it was more Bessonahle. The whole 
centre of the sub-diTiBSoii had a fair rain fall Except under 
the lee of the higher part of the range south of Dainbol^ the 
Kapot bill villages had an unusually large share of the early 
rains. The four reaervoira which were used in watering land were a 
lake of aci^s at Dnmbal and small ponds at KavalL, Balganar> 
and Hiilkot. Tho Dambal lake had once been a large expanse of 
water even in the hot weather. It still (13 74') watered 12+ octbh 
of good garden land^ But it was nmeh silted* * It was dry by 
the end oE March and even when fullj was not more than six feet 
deep. More than bJf of it was overgrown with a thorny picket, of 
bdbhd bushes a favourite resort of pigj peafowl, and other wild 
jmimah. After the raJns the drying of the decayed undergrowth 
cansnd much fever ol a deadly type*^ The traffic between Bamby 
ftud BolAri was large and growing. The exports to Beilin inclnded 
some cotton, a good deal of wheats aod^ in yeara of short rainWl 
in Boli-ri and Kadaps^ considerable quantities of the common grains^ 
The landholders of Bauibal were well off for iocal marketa. The 
joint town of Gadag^Beigeri with a population of over 13,000 was 
a place of larg^ trade. Gadag was the chief local cotton centre 
and one of tho loading traefing towns in the Bombay Kamdtak ; 
Mcmdargi was a large market with a rapidly growing trade; 
Dunbol and Naregal were good minor marketa; and there were 
several more well placed vilhi^ markets. Oad^^Botgari had long 
been one of tho leading weaving centres* In spite of tho competi¬ 
tion of English aud Bombay atoam-msde yam and cloth, the 
weavers bad noariy held their owu^ tho number of looms showing a 
fall only from 1507 to 1390. 

The ninety-onfl inhabited vilUgaa had S06 tampleB> 133 mosqnee^ 
103 or sport-pits, and 17 distiUeiieSr The siuy 

romber of diatillwies and the large number of aport-pits Mvd 
much for the temperance and tho manlinesa of the jjeople- The 
Bport-pitB were for ceolaeae built parti;? ua^r^und, VMro the 
voung^ rillagera wrestled, worked dumbbelUj l^led j 

weiirhta sometimes with great skill and sacoessi The elder* looked 
on with mteresL To hare tie beat wrestler in thocountry-Bide wan 
an hononT of whicii hU Tillage was eitremely proud. 

In 1374 abont 75 per cent of the GoTemment Iwds were tilled 
bv tho man whose aarao appeared as hol^r m the^rarnmeat 
bioke or by members of bis family. The holders tflled nboat five 
per cent in partnership with others and let twenty percent to tenants. 
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priTuto or lands about forty-three cent ware osei] or 
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acdm uioo cases out of ton in pri^ato lejitls. man rent was 
taken in as a rule Ito <|uantitj' of grain was not fisied. It waa 

a sbaro of tho ciop. Except in poor land where it woe somewhat 
less, the share of grain rent was □amllj one-iiaif. 


During the thirty jcftra' sottlement theDombal sub-diTObn had 
on the whole thri?on greatly. It had. good sail, a imt 
largely improved commimicationi excellent marketa, and easily Bold 
and high priced prodocup Thu people were hardworkiug and had 
a natiim tom for tnule and thrift. 

The ninety-three villages were entirely remeasored. Every 
acj^rate occtipancy was inaJo into aaepamto snrvey field and all very 
lar^ nnnibem were broken into acre fields. The formp classing 
of the soil had boon carried out under many diffictdtiea. Much 
of even tha better black soil bad for years lain waste. In thesa 
waste tracts tbo wash of many rains had left the surface strew^ 
with pebbles and lime knobs and the lowness and extreme tbomi- 
ness of the WhAuZ scrub Bcemod to snpport the evidence of the 
pebbles that the soil was wretched- Large areas were ranch 
Mdernrlaased. Long before the end of the Burrey lease thn thorns 
had been ent down and ploughing had shown that rich land lay 
under the layer of sui^aco pebbles. The rule regarding claastDg, 
which had been adopted in Hubli and Navalguiid in 1S74, was 
followed in Dambal. lo fields whose old claasificotion was higher 
thau lot only ten to fifteen per cent of the whola number 

of fields were reclasaed; fields whoso valnstioa was lower than 10J 
aiutOB were all rcclasaed- 

The ninetj-three villagea were divided into four classes and charged 
highest dtj^rop acre rates varying from ^g,2d. to 3^, (Ks* H-H)* 
The first class, whose highest dry-crop acre Tate was fixed at 
(Rs. 11)* Included besides Gadsg and Betgeri fifteen villagea bordering 
on the belt of vilUgna on the cast of Naval gund. The second class 
whose highest diyHimp aero rate was 2s. 9if. (Rs.li) indoded thirty- 
three villages forming a belt which ran north-west and south-east 
in the centre of the snbHdivision and on or close to the Gadag- 
Dauibal road a line of great traffic j the third class, whoso higheat 
dry-crop acre rate wdA 2a. 6d. (Rs. Ij), included twenty-nine 
villages in the north doao to the Yivgal villages and villages along 
the eastern frontier, which were badly placed for the seaward 
cotton trade; the fourth class, whose highest dry-crop acre rate w&s 
2f. 3d (Ra. included fourteen outlying villages in tbo 0 :xtreme 
north-east and Bouth-east. During the settlement the area of rice 
land had risen from lOS to acres. This land was chiefly 

channel-watered land m the extromc north-caat and south. For 
the rice bnd a highest acm rate of T2s. (Hs. 6) and an average 
acTu rale of Cw*. 3cL (Rs. 3i) instead of 4a. 4d, (Ba. 2 aa. S j) were 
proposed. These rice lands were often watered from ponds and 
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ua Bjuch of them was grown oaoe ia three years. Oalj the 

best floiJ with aa mifailiog watcr-snpply wonld pay 12j. [Rb> 8} ; 
rtca land which depended sokly on rain wgidd paj the eaaio mte aa 
that on drj-cmp land. The rice lands were arreoj^d ander 
the four iatcrmediate cbsgea oceordiag to the pcrigda for which 
water was available. ^ Of chnnnel-watcretl gardew land or 
pdttulhal hd^uyat there were 003 acroa. The plain part of the sab- 
division had little or oo garden land and whore there wm garden 
innd the crops were poor^ vegetables and dry gminfl. The sQuthj 
chiefly Dambai, Doni^ SortaFjf BeimihalLi, Mnndargi^ and Yelli- 
Semr had iome fine sugarcane and botel-Tine gardens, Tho Dambal 
gardens were watered from the lake which though in bed order held 
water till the end of March. The fine gardens in the other Tillages 
were waCored hy channels from stroamBsomeof which lasted through- 
onfc the year* For garden luiid a highest acre rate of I fis, (Rs. 3) 
was proposed The esistiog acre rate was in Kome cases l&f. 
(Rs.8), and the mte before the oxiating settlement hnd been £1 Ifli. 
(Rs. 18). Of purely well watered garden land there wore 1 250 screa^ 
The well watered gardem laud, recorded in the former aetlleonentj 
wasAsecesed within the higheat dry “Crop aero rale^ and the area that 
had since been turned into gardon was assoesod at the simple 
dry'Crop rate iuacoordanoe wiib Govemniont Resotutioa lOiS da^d 
the 25th of February 1374 Some of the well watered Land yielded 
betel'vinej sugarcane^ and other fluperior crops* In 1845 the whole 
area of garden crops of all kinds^ well watered and channel watered, 
was 954 acre;^ The l87o totJil armo anted to 1853 acres. That the 
increase was so small waa duo to tho absence or tho brackishness 
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^Tlio Imgitiqn Eavfflmo Report for IS70 wnt«iei tlwr fotlldwing nwELDt of tbt 
■urvey ivttvni of i&UDHing tho wmtor nta m luuli wmterod (ew W old DhirWlr 
rtHri'oin. Od a roraioo of Mttlerotftt thu turvty inipoct ths hu»d uid 

lurh tieidft fti sro foand to fcetuitly vatmi fr™ Lh* »»n;otr yvithm ^ fow 

Vfiui of tho UMpectioD, Rrt wouod u iiTtoteci, No Attempl U sudo to gaago thr 
of tho reMrt'oir by c^lcsila^b^ iti slon^ «^ity m propDrtien to tbo 
yeSrly ramfill. Tho j™i fmind to be wsUrcd n to bo the U04 Wbloh 

the rwervolr ii <Apfl.b1e of WAtehng^ ond flee or g^raeo ratw, u theow ouy be-^ oro 
jtiMSKd Mwdingly* The waWr-inppIy il diinded mto fix gmtm e|u»u according 
to the liittH which tJw water ii ntlmatod to lait and to the fitaation md auality of 
the Uod Id thii way reW erD aHorted OP d atldiDg iollfl. The usdaL iettlemrept u 
for thirty yoara. \S^(ieD ara» btriHlPCfti the ratoe m Jotio^ whether tho Sflldi aw 
watered or aot. In feet, fCKT thii term of yean^ the rate U a fiaed Httlement em e 
Hxod mm, allowlDB: of do TiUkM, which rmly happme* nsel^l^ JJ reqaired 

to meet eaiDC chieQge in the reservoir either for bettor or worto. The usenmetsW art 
CKDMiljilntod -mi ere jnthereiL by tho RovroislJe DejieTtment m the UiUel W* 
The eettlemont jrLvci the people, who bold tba are* aam^ ae irrmatod, the 
axelneivo right to the water of tbo reterroir, as they and they alono pay Water l^te^ 
Tho watorpSaffia cannot be eidarg^ eioupt by pH'fate arraapmsal tffloag lapa- 
boldoia, aod dariPH a iOaJOD of drongbt W> ipaoai biO of the water can bo nu^ 
withoDt the topeaiit af the laDdhoHdeia ip whoni the properly of the W Vntod.. 

HhocLld any dry-mp lamU watered under im atfraamcilt ™ l^lw derij uo 
Mtm nt«a*n l«Ti*l. but. %% tbo Diitt tJiolwtJ il IwUe ba iwluilcd in 

I he watered an*. In this way lUDch laDil may ho watoroii for a ooduidcrablo tiTUpbar 
of veari witboat payiiiE Mi'thuafl bntdry'-erop ratci, Worka oltoP Imfato tnuch 
laroerfUT-aa fT**" thH.*e Aiaeiaod ae itr%al*ii, iTic survey ayateffl had thobepfllit 
the pooplo ihoo^My UDderetood it: under Jl flo^r^ept <»ftoP 1^ iovcpm by the 
oatonaiop of irrigatipn do rind tho rortejsf' Dkirwtr Codeetonto, 

IrriteaUoR EvtfeoHo Ito^ (|tot July imi of the Bombay hwndoncy eicladiDf Hmd, 
for Appwidis V, 
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otBurfece TTsterovera g«at part o£ the sab-dinaion, wbck made 
well watered gardaaa imposaibla. Tlio 
rtisU the rental >ii the area under tillage tE 

(Rh. I,ti7,570-Ha 2,4S,450), an incteaafl of 4b- per cent ihe 

dfitaUs are: „ . , /wi-ri 
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claes ww very Bmall, only IS G per cant; tho villages in this claw 
were outlying and badly placed and nmcb of tha soil waa poor. 
The largest increases were in Cbikop, a good black soil village 
clow to the north of Gadtig, and in Hombnl and Gadag town. 
Hombol was an esceedingly well placed purely black soil village 
and in Ondag the whole of tbo lands to the north of the town were 
black soil. In four villages the increase was between aisty ^d 
seventy per cent. In all the remaining villages it was jess than sixty 
per cent. Three villages shoffcd a decrease, Knlignur of 6*2 pr cent, 
Bevinkatti of 0 7 per cent, and Dindur of 8 6 per cent. Of those 
Kaliguur and Bevinkatti wore in the extreme north-east whore 
was much poor soli, and DIndur was among the Kaput hills where 
the soil was very poor. The following statement shows the total 
area and aseessmeut of the sub-division under tho original and the 
revised survey settlements: 

I^jnbai S^BTHSry Sei^kmertt^ 1S74-'^S* 
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The decrease in the unarable area frera 54^170 to 4fl,793 acres 
was chiefly dne to the transfer to thia amble of the laods m the 
villages w. the slopes of tbo Kapat hilla. ITie average acre rate 
all over the Dccupied laarl amoanted to If, Bgd. {14J aa*) against 
2j<i yttder the former settlement. The pressed 

revised fietdemeiit was saBctioned by Govenj merit in March 1876^*^ 


* Eoro, <3fl¥. iet9 of iBth Msrrfa 1S7&. Itov, Sel. €1*TV^ 
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During tliiJ yijars before the original aiirfe^ settleinont 
{1835*1843}, the tillige area Tailed from about 113,700 acre* m 
18S5-36 to about 148,600 acres in 1840-41, and collections fi^ 
about £9500 (R*. 05,OOU) in 1841-43 to about £14,500 (R&, 
in 1839-40. During the first ten years of the survey lease {lS4o-5o) 
tillago rose from about 151,000 acres in 1845-40 to about 20ti,OM 
acres in 1854-55 and colleotiona from £7000 to about £l5j3w 
(Rs. 70,860-Ra 1,33,000) ; during the neit tea 
tillage Toae from abont 2^:2,300 acres In 1855-56 to about -!}U,bOO 
acres in 1864-65, and oolloetions from abont £16,100 to abont 
£10,200 (Ra. l,61,000-Sa. 1,02,000}; and during the last ten years 
(1865-1875) tillage fell from about 266,600 acres in 1865-66 ^ about 
265,200 acres in 1874*75 and collections Taried from abont £19, luo 
(Rs. 1,91,000) in 1871-72 to about£19,400 (Rs. 1,94,000) inl8/4-7o. 
The details am 
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Baakapiiri which had been settled in 1^6-47j vfm nssseltled in 
1076-77/ Aft^r the first sarveyj a nedLstribntian had taken place^ 
hy which eighty villages reaiDin^ in the Bankspur gnb-divisioo* 
fifty-two bad heed transferred to Kamjgip fotir to M4nga]| and one 
to Hdbli. Old Bank^pur wos much broke□ by villagefl belonging 
to the Savanur state and to other sab-divisions- From the oxtrome 
west to the eitreine east was about forty miles. During the thirty 
years ending 1075-7d coiuTnunicationa had been greatly improved* 
A cart road had been opeiiud between Hobli and Sind and ftnother 
joining Bank&pur with Sirsi and passing near HAdgiU. Roads 
bad also been made leadiog by the Arbail pass to KArwar and 
Komta. A line rad between Haveri and Sirsi by Samaagi which 
opened communication with Eumta. A road from HAven to 
HAvanur joided BnnkApar with BelAri. The rupee prico of jvdri 
had riBen from 263 ponods in 1S*14 to 06 ponnds in 1874, of wh^l 
from 100 to 23 pounds^p of gram from 82 to 20 ponndsi and oE rice 
from 86 to 42 ponnds* Cotton bad risen from £7 lO^- (Ha. 75) the 
kltandi of 734 pounds in IBdG to about £1G (Rs. 160) the khandi 
iu 1376* 

Comparing the nine years ending 1855 with tho dght years 
ending 1874^ the area held for tillage had risen from ]&9j630 
acres to £23^304 acres and the coDe-ctions from £8614 to £l0j8d7 
(Rsh 86jH0' Bb. 1,08^-570), Tlio details nro; 
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The avemge notices issued in defanlt of timaly payment of 
revenue from 1372-73 to 1874-75 were 162. During the same period 
land had only twice been sold. In 1 e» 75 about seventy^6ve per cent 
of tho Government lands were tilled by the men whose names appeared 
as holders in tho Government booksj either solely or in partnership 
with others. The holders sublet about fourteen per cent on money 
rents and four per cent on produce or grain rents. Three per coot 
were arable aasessed was to, a proportion of which consisted of valuablu 
grass lands which were not allowed to bo taken for tillage but 
were yearly sold by auction. Three per cent was unaiablo n naascBaod 
waste. In eighty-eight villages of the aub-division there was not 
a sidglu waste anrvey field. What waste them was was generally 
in the villages to the west, bordering on the fereatj where groring 
was abundant and in the eastern villages where there was much 
poor hilly land. ^Che retnms showed a rise in population from 
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<>7,722 iu Hj46*47 to 88,869 ia 1875 or thirty-one per ceat| in flat 
roofed and tiled houses from 10,481 to 14,908 or forty-two per cent; 

In cwte froia 1641 to 4113 or 150 per cent; uad la horses and ponies 
from 912 to 939 or three per cent. On the other hand thatched houses 
had fallen from 2854 to20S9 or twonty^ven percent; farm cattle 
from 21,877 to 21,624 or on© per cent; co^tb, buffaloes, and their 
yooag from 38,400 to 34,740 or nine per cent; and sheep and goats 
from 18,064 to 12,976 or thirty-four per cent. The number of looms 
had risen from 395 in 1845 to 867 in 1575, The soil and dimata 
varied greatly. In the west red clay date soils were common like 
the Hnbli red soils. The centre of the sub-diTisloti waa black soil 
with occasional hills and patches of red. In the east were outcrops of 
gran ite or rather of gnei ss. The black soil s were of a au per ior quality 
und were excellently suited for the growth of cotton, especially of 
New Orleans cotton. In the west the lainfHlI was rather heavy for 
superior dry-crop tillage. The centre of the snb-diTision, passing 
from west to east, enjoyed an exCeUeut and certain minfall, and 
was well suited for the growth of dry crops. In the north and south 
belt of villages, the rainfall was somewhat less certain and seasonable, 
as the villages, especially the eastern villages, got more of the later 
heavy rains and loss of tho early June rains. Kicc was ^rown in 
the western and to a less extent in the centre villages. Joan, idjn, 
wheat, twr and other pul flea, and oil-seeds as well as cotton were 
abundant in the centre and east, especially in the centml tract 
stretching from the extreme southerly point, south of the Varda, 
through a line passing near the town of Savaour, to the extreme 
northern villegos of the enb-division. Cotton was the great 
exportable prodace and as the soil and the damp air were specially 
favourable to it. New Orleans had to a great extent supplanted the 
local variety. 123 ponds and reservoirs were used for watering land, 
but none of thorn hold water during the hot weather. The garden 
products were cocoa and betel palms, su^rcane, and tho 
Bice was also grown as a change crop in garden land. The cbtot 
indnstrios were the weaving of coarse cotton cloth and blankets. 
Katiygi, Nave Riti.and Bankdpur had tbe largest hand-loom weaving 
population. Hnveri was a great centre of the cardamom trade, p 
wdamoms were supposed to have no value until they were so^din 
the water of a welUt HAveri. The othertrading towns wore Bankapur, 
Koraigi. and Hulgur. Tho people were well fed, well hons^, and 
well clad, and generally fitrong and healthy, pieir field tools and 
cattle were good. Tillage wns caroful especially m gardens and id 
the fields of Ingnlgi and its noighhouring villages. 

All fields Both dry and watered had to be rom«^nT0d, The 
niJinbai* of surTey fields m the 137 villages of the snb-diviaiots wiaa 
raised from 11,685 to 17,396. The total area was 259, ^ ^6 acres 
aiWTist 258,988 acres according to tho old survey. Of no© there was 
a total area of 6680 acres against 6160 reecrded by the old survey. 
Of this 3105 acres wero Goirernnieiit limd against 265a acccrding 
to the last survey. The garden area ©‘as returned at 1 ^6 acres of 
which 965 were Government against 1458 acres and 866 GovernmeDt 
according to the former survey, A highest diy-erop acre rate of 
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There were ao cases of exce^ivo lEcreasci on whole rillai^ee. lo 
three TiUetgee oolj did the enhaitceirient exceed eighty per cent. 
These as well as half of the villager in which the enhaiicement was 
betweed seventy and eighty per cent^ were villages of the thM elaas 
with a highest dry-crop acre jaie of 4s, Od. (Bs. 24)* Jn other 
cases largo enhancomcnla were mostly due to incroaae in the area of 
nee or garden land. 

During the ten years before the oHginal survey settlement 
(lS3t5.46)j the iillo^ area fell froio about 73^000 acree in 1836-^17 to 
ahont 54^000 acres in lfi45-46, and coll ectiona varied from about £7800 
in 1^6-37 to about £14,100 in 1330-40 (Ra. 78,000* Rs. 1,41,000). 
During the first ten years of the survey lease (1846-50), the tillngn 
area rose froni about 78,(300 acres in 184fi'47 to a^ut 114^^000 
acres in tS55-56, and oollectione 6*010 about £9900 to about £14^00 
(Ra. 90,000-Re. ],43pOOO); doritig the nest ten years (1856-88) the 
tillage area nn&a fmm about 124pOOO atrea in 1856-57 to about 
135,000 afiies in 18€5-66 and collections from about £15,000 to about 
£16,000 {Ra. 1,50,000-Rs. 160,000) i and during the last ten years 
(1886*76), the tillage area fell from about 134,&)'0 acres in 1866-67 
to ahont 132,800 in 1875-76 and collections from abont £18„000 to 
about £l5p8Cl0 (Rb. 1,60,000-Rb. T,58,000)» During tho four years 


As. (Rs. 1^) wns adopted for four isekted viJIageB among the Haugal 
Tillages^ 4^. {Rs. 2) for fifty villages of which sixteen were on the 
western border of the main block of tho snb-divLBion and thirty-four 
were to the efist of the third class of villages ; 4jr* 6d. (Bs. 24 ) for 
fifty-two vilkges lying to the west of the sub-division ; As. (hi, 
(Rs. 1 j) for twenty-five villages lying to the enat of the tMrty-four 
vilkgps of the second cIobs ; and ts. 9d. (Rs. ij) for six villages in 
the extreme east of the etib-division^ The highest rice acre rate 
was fixed at 16#. (Ra. 8), and the highest garden acre rate at £1 4#. 
[Rs. 12). The average acre rate over tho whole Government 
■occupied land of every kind according tn the revised settlement 
was 2#. 44d. (Re. 1 as. 2|) or9|d. (64 as ) higher than I#. 

(12/^ a#.), the existing average rate. The effect of the revised 
settlemedt was an incrca aa of 49*5 per cent The following statement 
giveta the detaila : 
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a£t6r the revision survey (1870-80) the tillage area varied from about Chapter Till- 
137»0£K) acres in 1377-78 to about 131,000 acres in 1879-80, and 
coUactions from ahont £21,800 (Bs. 2,18,000) in 1873-79 to about ____ 
*21.100 (B.. 2,] 1,000) in ,876 77. Tl.!, dntoil. n~.' 
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In 1878, 215 villages of the old HAngal anb-<Uvisicin a^ the old 
Tams petty diviaioa wem revisod.* Under a new distributioa of 
those villages, 119 had gone to New Edngal, s«ty-five to Baokipnr, 
twelve to iCamjgi, twelve to Hubli, and seven to Kalghatgi. The 
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* CoL Andenon, Sbit. Conir. 179 of 3nl FulwitMT 1877, (5«v. Rea 3851 of 3rd M»y 
1877. Rom, Gov. SbL CLVl. 
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country included !u iliis Hingal^Taraa blocli of Tillages coiitaiRed 
^99-4* square miles and wae about forty-two milea from oortli to 
sooth. The Bairower fitrip to tbo oortli afl far south ns Dhtiudahi 
comprised the old Tmia petty divi-sioR, and the country to the eoutb 
of Dhutidshi com prised the old Hdogal sub-div iBioia. SSuoe 1347^ 
when theforiner surrey was ioirodmeed, commutiications had greatly 
iTDproved. llie mnin road from HubU to the port of Kniutn br 
Sirai passed through the Taraa Tillages; another road hftween the 
Dhdrwir plains and Komta led from Baukdpur by llaugal to Sirsi. 
Prom Baiikipur a mam line of road passed west to Muudgod in 
Kdaam, from Mendg^Kl two rwuis led to the coast one by Sii^i 
to Kumta^ the other by YellApnr and the Arbatl pass either to 
Kumta or to Karwir. The south of Hingal was crossed from east 
to wefit by a main lino of road from Mniaur through Earihar to Sirsi. 
A. fifth line of road ran from soath to north from Maisnr through 
HAngal, Dhtiudshh and Taras to Huhli* Minor lines and cross 
lines were numcroiie. The aTemgo rupee price cf husked rice had 
rben from 256 pounds in 1817-2C to 7fi pound? in 1367-76 ■ of 
jvaH from 154 pounds to 70 pounds; of rdyi from 196 pounds to 102 
pounds; of coarse sugar from 40 pounds to 16 potiifda; of betclnnt 
from 14 pounds to 6 pounds; and of coooanuts from 4s. lL|d+ 
(Bs. 2 as. the hundred to 9#* 0|d» (FU. 4 cw* 8^'^). t he 
Shringeri Vad or dam across the Dkarma at Sbringerij about six 
mDea sontb-west of the town cf Hdugnl^ had a channel which ran 
about twt'lro miles filling many ponds on the way, A second 
dam near Kanchi Kcglnr,, about tbirtceu miles lower down the 
Dhiirma^ fed the large Narcgal reaerroir. The rain returns showed 
a rainfall at HAngal of 29 67 inches in 1873* of 5 4'64 inches in 
1874 j of29'4l in I875j and of 22'] li up to the lat of October 1376. 
Comparing the ten years ending 1846-47 w'ith the nine years 
ending 1375-76 the tillage ares had risen from 54,071 acres to 
I2&jl7l acres; and collections from £3311 to £12,948 (Rs, 83^116- 
Rs. 1;^29*430)» The following is a Btimmary of the details : 
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In 1877 about serenty percent of the GoTCmnient land was tilled 
by the men whoso names wem entcr^ as holders in the Gorernment 
books, or by membere of their families. The holders tilled three 
per cent ia partnership with others and let sixteen per cent to 
tenants on money-rents and elpTen per cent on produce or grain 
renta. Between 1873-74 nud 1875^76 an average of 213 notices 
had been issued in default of timely payment of rent^ and in two 
caseis land had been sold for failure to pay. The returns showed an 
bcreaae in population from 73,603 in 1848-49 to 80,373 in 1876 or 
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mnB pEsr centp in flat-T^pgffld l]j>EiBes frota 1688 bo 4422 or 162 per 
cent^ m tiled houses from 2285 tg 3670 or siity per centj in field 
cattle from 27j54l to 27j7S9 or one per cent^ in carts from 1615 to 
4253 Or IBS per cenfc^ in drinking ponds from 102 to 107 or 4'9 
per cont^ and in wateHog ponds from 1106 to 1179 or 6'6 per cent. 
On the other hand thatched honaes bed fallen from 11,223 in 1846*49 
to 3392 in 1870 or twenty par cenfcj cows and buffaloes from 55^401 
to 42^009 or twenty-four per oent^ ehe^p goats from 10j3S9 to 

7962 or twen^-three per cent, and horses and ponies from 880 ter 
557 or thirty-sb: per cent. The climate and products ol the eastent 
and westora villages mried greatly. The eastern Tillages had a largo 
area of excellent soil yielding jvArii cotton^ and the other better close 
dry crops, and enjoying an excellent and certain rainfall. Though 
the early mins were the most important^ the later or October rain 
was seldom wanting^ The change in passing west was exceedingly 
rapid. While the eastern Tillages were pure dry^crop villages, the 
extreme south-west vil logos in old Hangal were pure rice vill^oa^ 
Every gn&daiion of olimata and tillage was passed through in the 
villages bebwe^ the eastern and western oitremes, every few miles 
incroasing the riflo dement in tho Ullage- The change was specially 
marked and rapid in the old Taras petty division^ 'The irngational 
channels were in good repair. Cocoa and betel pdm cnltivation 
throve well^ and eogaroane and betel vine were also grown. 
Dhnndshi in the north and Alur in the sonth wore the most important 
markets- 351 looms of which about ono^fifth were falanketJooms were 
at work ; the rest made coarse cloth for local nso- Prodnee went to 
the coast and to the north and east Rice went both to the ccaat 
and north to Hnblij; cocoannts and bold went chiefly to 

Hubli^ and some went east; cotton went to the West coast-. During 
tho fait season fodder was in great demand- The husbandry and 
condition of the people were generally good^ bu t> from thoir neamesa 
to the KAnara forests^ the western villages were poor and feverishii 

Of the 216 villagea^ sixty-nine were entirely and 143 were 
partially reelasBod. The following statement ^ves a comparison of 
tho area of the difforont kinds of land aocordlng to the drat and 
according to the second survey : 
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For tovisioii pnrpoaeSji the 215 villagca were divided into sii 
classes. The first class conteiiaed Ux eastem detached vUlagea i the 
flecond contained thirfcy4wo villages on the east margin of the old 
HAngal anb-diviaion and Ibe Taras petty division of Habli i the third 
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contained Itirty-two villages Immediatoly to tba west of the second 
^Ina^ j the fourth consisted of thirty-seven villngES to the west of 
tho third class; the fifth contained fifty-seven villages to the west 
of the foarth class j and the eiith class consisted of fifty-one 
villages on the western border in and on the margin of the forests* 
The highest diy-crop acre rates were 4s. fid- (Ks. 2i) for the firAt 
class, 4e, (Rs. 2) for the second, 3*. 0A (Rs. li) for the third, 3#. 
(Rs. 1 4) for the fourth, 2s. Gd, tRs. 1 j} for the fifth, and 2s. (Re. 1} 
for the sixth. There was no rice land in the first class. Rice lands 
in the next fonr dassea were assessed at 10s. (Rs. 8) an acre at the 
highest j and those in the sixth class at lie, (Rs. 7). Garden land 
was aescssed at a highest acre rate of £1 lOs. (Rs. 15). The oflVet 
of tho revised rates on tho tillage area was an increaso of 46*1 per 
cent. The details are 
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Daring the ten years before the original survey settlement 
(1867 -1847), the tillage area fell from abent 50,000 acres in 1337-33 
to abont 48,000 acres in 1346-47, and collections VEiried from about 
113,800(Rs. 1.38,000) inlS40-41 loahout£0600 (Rs. 96,000} in 1837-38. * 

During the first ten years of the survey lease (1647-57), the tillage 
area rose from abont 52,600 acres id 1847-'t3 to about 103,300 ucrea 
in 1856-57 and collections from abont £9400 to about £10,000 
(Rs. 94,000-Rs. 1,60,000)} during the next ton years (1857-67), the 
tillage area rose from about 114,000 acres in 1857-58 to about < 
127,000 acres in 1666-67,and collections from abent£] 6,500 to about 
£18,100 ( Bs. 1,65,000-Rs. 1,81,000) ;end during theeleTenyearsending 
1877*78, the tillage area varied from abont 127,000 acres in 1867-68 
to abont 123,000 acres in 1876-77 and coUectiens from abont £18,000 
to about £17,300 (Ra. 1,80,000- Re, 1,73,000). Duringthe two years 
after the reviaion settlement (1878-80) the tillage area fell from 
about 125,000 acres in 1873-79 to abont 124,000 seres in 1879-80, 
but collections roeo from about £24,000 to about £25,000 
(Rb* 240,000-Rs. 2,50,000). The details are 
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In 1878* tiio settlement wna bei^a in ISO riltng^a of tbq 

old Rdneb&nnur snb-dlmioiii wbicb Lad b^eo settled in 1847-48.' 
Of thew villageSp at tbe time of the pevieion eettlementj ninety-fonr 
were in RAnobendtir and tka remaining tbirtj-aii were in E.aiajgiL 
According to tbe old snrrej the area of these ISO villages was 
304^559 acresi and according to the revision sorv^J it was ^6*275^ 
of which 53^441 were unarabk. Except its nai^boor Kqd^ Riine^ 
bennor was the most sontbem suh-d ivision of the Bombay Presidenc j 
above the Sabji&dris. It was t^nnded on the east and south by 
the Tnngblmdra which* excepting two villagiM on the eastern hank, 
separatra it from Belari on the east and from Maisnr on the soatb- 
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On the west there were the eld Bant^per and Kod snh- divisiena 
and on the nerth the alienated district of Silnglu During the 
IhirtT-two years ending 1877 local produce prices had varied 
for husked rioa from H50 ponnds the rupee in 1850 and 1851 
to 24 pounds in 1865 or an increase oE 566 per cent i for Indian 
millet or jvdri from 256 pounds in 1S52 to 18 pounds in 1865 
or an increase oE I$22 per cent j and for wheat irom 84 pounds in 
1848 to 6 pounds in 1865 an increase of 1300 per cent. Tbo 
following statement pvea a sammary of the prices during tha 
twenty-nine years ending 1876^ The average of the ten years 
ending 1867 was much raised hy the excoptioDol prieea which 
prevailed from 1862 to 1865, the years of the American War during 
which cotton had risen to over £76 (Rs. 700) the Mandf:^ 
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When tho original survey was introduced these viilngos did not 
contain one milo o£ made road* Since 1846 the trect bad been 
Crossed by two main lines ^ one from Bangfilcr and Hsrihar^ where 
there was a bridge over the Tungbhadra, to Hubli, the old made 
read from Poona to Bangalor | and one which bmnohod from the 
Poona-Bangalor road about four miles north-west of Haribur and 
passed through Kod and Sirsi to Knmta. A third road ran oast 
and west through the north o£ the tract from Havannr to Hingnl 
and Kumta, and earned mudi traESo between Beldri, from w hich 
Havaunr was about ninety miles distant^ and sooth Dbarwdr. All 
these three routes especially the Poona^Bangalor trunk road enrriod 
a heavy rart tr^c during the grater part of the year, and created 
a ^t de^nd for fodder. Other local roads joined large markets 
and formed feeders to the main lines, A comparison of the aveni™ 

to 157^003 acrea in the tdlnge area, a fall from 86,388 to 
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In 1873, eigbty'Oia& per cent of GoveruEDent Jmid wm tilled by 
the mea whoEie mimes were entered as holders in the Govemmeat 
books, of which they tiUed three per cent in partnership with 
others. The holders let to tenants fonrteen per cent on money 
rent^ and five per cent on grain rents^ generally one^half of the 
crop Dciritig the thirty jeats ending I877jf the returns showed 
a rise in population from 66,0&4 m 1047 to 82,409 in 1877 or 
24‘8 per tent; m fist-roofed and tiled houses from 9160 to l+j784 
or 61'4 per cent; in field cattle from 18^042 to 20,110 or eleren pec 
cent I in carts frotn 899 to 14 or 246 per cent i in wells and 
Water*lifts from 687 to 1082 or fifty per cent; and in drinking 
ponds and reiierToirs from fiftj-sii to dixtj-cight or twenty-one per 
cent. Thatched boosee showed a fall from 37fri to 2710 or 26*8 
per cent; cows, bufTaloes apd their young from 37j342 to 26,635 or 
28'7 per cent; sheep and goats from Sfi^IlS to 22,761 or thirty- 
eeven per cent; horses and ponies from 623 to 427 or thlrty^ns per 
cent; and watering ponds and reservoirs from eighteen to seventeen or 
five per cent. The north and west of the tract was chiefly black cotton 
soilj and in the centre and west black and red gravelly and stony 
eollA were mixodj and theconntry was broken by seveml ranges and 
patches of low stony red hiUs. All the better rice land bore sugm^ 
cane every third yenr or an after-empof grain or poise. The climate 
of the east and the west of the tract aifered greatly. In the west and 
centre, the rainfall was generally sufficient and favourable and mnoh 
more certain than in the eaat and north-east The extreme norths 
caat of the tract lay on the edge of the belt sobject to uncertain 
roinfalL The rest of the tract shared in boih monaoons and enjoyed, 
an unusually large supply of the eastern or Madras monsoon. Of 
the whole crops about sixtj*two per cent belonged to the early and 
thirty-eight per coat to the late harvest. It was essentially a diy 
crop tract JvdH, iur^ whe^t, oilseeds, and cotton being the chief 
crops. The New Orleans variety of cotton was more Iwgely grown 
than the native sort and throve well, l^liat rice was met with was 
mostly growu in the west. Only five villages had large peservoinfl 
with water lasting till late in the hot weather, when the supply was 
Testored by the early May thnuderstorms. The chief crops were 
ji;nri covering thirty-four per cent, tnr 3 8 per cent, castor 2'9 


31,279 acres in the waste amble laud, and a rise in collecdcis from 
£6076 to £11,569 (Bs. 80,760 1,15,690), The details are; ^ 

JV^tnrSoiJtuf Land Rmmu£^ /-S^7- /Wt. 
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per centj kulihi 4'£) per cent, and Amencan and conotary cotton 
foTirteen per cent of tUo area onder tillage. Cotton was the largest 
and moat vnluobb export. Besides cotton^ grain of ail kinds was 
cxportedj and oil-Bee^^ sngar^ cocoaontSj and betelnnts were all 
¥aJnabIe prodnets most of whicU were grown for export The 
tmet waa woU supplied with merkots, thoso of Byddj^, RAnebenonr^ 
and Gutal being the chief. Tliroogliout the tract tilbgo waa good^ 
the fields were fairly coltivat^, and maniire was freely uiied- ITio 
people w'ere well-to^o. 

Changes caused by Tnnghhadni fioods niade reTTiaed mcaanre* 
meats necessary otct a hige area. For revision purposes tJio 
villages w ere arranged into four clasees. The first class comprised 
tbirty-fivo villages close to the great Poona-Bangabr road. The 
second class included twenty-four villages to IIlh south-west of the 
first class. The third class contained aixty-threo villagea to the 
east and north-east of the sub-division. The fourth class consisted 
of the eight oxtremo north-eastern villages. The highest dry-crop 
acre rate for tho first was 4s. (Hs. 2] | for the second 3 j?. fill (Hs. If); 
for the third 3«*3d+(Es. \j[}; and for the fourth 9d, (Hs. ]|). 
The rice hmda were assessed at one uniform highest acre rate of 
16*. (B«* 8)+ For garden lands a highest ncro rate of £l (Rs. 12) 
was adopted. Tho effect of the revision settlement was an increase 
of 401 per cent. The details are: 
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Dariiig the tan years before tbe original Bnrvcv settlnment (1337- 
ifri") the tiHflge nrea fell from iibont 75,000 acres in 1837-38 to 
about 50,000 acres in 1846-47, and colloctionB vnriea from aljotit 
£12,450 [Rs. 1.24,500) in 18SD-40 to f0450 (Ba, 04,500) in 1845-46 
Dtiringthe first ton yoaipfi of the siirvoy lease <13i7']857), thetillara 
area rose from aboet 65,000 acree in 1847-48 to abont 125,000 acres 
in 1S56-57, and collections from abont £5500 to about £13 ()(K) 
(Ks. 55,000- Its, 1,30,000); daring the neit ton years (1857-1^7) 

about 131 OOO acres in 1857-58 to about 
lb3|000 acres m 1366-6/ and cellectioiis from about £13 200 to 
abont £16,600 (fig. 1,32,000 -Eh. 1,66,000) j and daring the ok™ 

acres 

n 1867-63 to aten ^ io iS77-78 and collections 

from about £15,500 to about £13,500 [Ra. 1,55,000 - Ra. 1,35,000). 
Uttring the four years after the revision settlement {1878-1882), the 
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tillage area fell from abottt 147,000 acres in 1878-79 to aboat 185,000 
acres in 1881-S2 and ooUections from about £18,200 tq about 
£16,000 (Rs. 1,82,000 * Ks. 1,60,0001. The details aw 
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In 1S78-79 tbe revi^d grnrrcy & 0 ttlaiDO'nt was introdyced into 
247 TiIbgeB of the old Kod sub-diviaiOD.* TLe thirty years* 
survey sottloment had been introdneed into 245 of those villagea 
in 18*AS-49 and into tho two remaining villfiges in L8dl-62. At 
tlio revision snrvey 178 of these villages belonged to Kod, 
twenty-throe to Rdnobcnnnr* twenty-eight to Karajgi^ nnd eigh¬ 
teen to Hilngal. Tho total area of the anb-diviaion waa 334,267 


* Hoifi. Qo^i Sel. CLIX 43-45. 

^ Cel Am^erwng 3urr. Cfxmr. ISO el 14tJi Febmu? lS79f Certr, Ea, IG^S ef ^th 
1S7». Bom. Gov* ScJ. CLX- 
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Bcrea,^ Tbe old Eod gqb-di™ion ’was th& moat south era part of tbe 
Presidency above the SohjdilriSL It foFmed a projection into Malsnr 
i^bLcb bpimded it on the east south and west separatmg it from 
North Kamira and the coast. The north and east of the siibHliTmion 
had Bonia black cotton bndj bat the was generally gravally and 
sandy. The sarface was waving and broken by am all h ills. In the soatb 
a well marked chaiaor ridge o£ hills 300 to 400 feet high, ran ac^as 
the siib-divieipii from west to east, beginning on the Maisar bottler 
and ending a little short of tbo Tungbhadra. On the south between 
Kod and Maisur was a similar and nearly parallel qbaip. Between 
theaa two chains ran a vnlky four to ton miW wide. Different parta 
of Kod varied coasidorably in dimate. In the east the rainfall was 
seldom BO heavy as to damage the best dry-crop tillage i fnrther 
west the rains were heavier and in the eitremo west the villagfiift 
were rice vtllages. Its southerly as well as its westerly position gave 
Kod a shaie both in the sodth-wesi and in the north-cast monsoon* 
The aooth^west was the chief Btand-by and mrely feded. In comtnDit 
with the rest of the district^ in kte April and during May, heavj 
thnnderstonus often soTeml days in succession put water into the 
ponds and soaking the ground allowed ploughing and other held 
’work to be began. Hence about nine-tenths of the whole enltiva- 
tiott was early or kJiari/. Entire failnre of cropg from drought 
was unknown though it often happened that the monsoon waa moi^ 
favourable for one kiad of cnltivation than for another. T^o climate 
was in ggncnal smgabrly tempemfe. la March and April beyond 
a few hoars in the middle of the day there was no real heat, and the 
nights were al’Ways cool and pleasantly moish This and the steady 
and certain monsooa tolofall were due to the fifty miles of wood¬ 
land that lay between it and tbo crest of the Sahyddris. lathe 
east the bulk of the tilJago was dry-crop cotton, and oilseeda; 
in the west rico and for dry crop instead otJvAri were the maia 
Mncb su^rcane, the 1876 area was 1363 acres, was grown 
m the lower ricoTanda watered from ponds ^ cocoa and betel palms 
were also gro™ in the gardeoa. Kodk fipecial crop was tbo red 
chilly or dipsicam which was grown as a dry^rop^ sometiEnefl in 
fields of setreral acres-^ -No fewer than 1217 ponds wera DBod for 
irrigation, hut few of them wore in good repair. Of the total popa- 


^ Eani, Gov. GtiX+ L Hit deidli m ^ 
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lation of 92,f375 al>oiit ai sty-five per cent were parely agricnUanil^ 
fourteen percent were partly agriculltiralj and twenty-one per cent 
were nou-agricnlturnL 

Betarna prepared in 1876 showed 17;p018 or 60 per cent 
Goveminent and 11^344 or 40 per cent alienated survey fields in 
occupation. Of the Government fields 13^053 or forty-sis per cent 
were tilled by the itjan who appeared aa hoUler in the Govern moot 
books, -t36 fields or l'o4 per cent were til lad by the occupant in 
partnership with other persona^ and 35:29 fields or 12'43 per cent 
were let to tenants. Of the tenant-tilled holdings 2411 were 
held on Tnooey rents and 1113 on grain-rontSj which generally 
conaiated of one-half to one-third of tho produce.^ The registration 
records seemed to show that prlvato sales of land were less common 
than in other parts of tho district. PriceSj though regiatmtion 
prices have to be taken with caution^ ranged from five or six to 
twenty times the assessmont. Ijarge sums were advanced en land 
mortgages. In 1843 at the beginning of the survey settlement the 
flub^vision had not a mile of made road. Duriug the thirty years* 
leaao the opening of the old Bombay-Madraa mail road which 
passed through the north-caatem villages secured eommunicafioii 
with Dharwnr^ and Be!gaum to the north and with Maianr 

to the south Coastwani one lino led by Kod^ Hannsbhavi, and 
Tilvalli throngh Sirs! to Xumta; and a second line from Hlrekernr 
by SitiUkopj^ a largo tnide centre about ten miles within the ^faisiir 
frontier, by Siddipor in Xorth Kinara, whence one road went to 
Sirsi and Kumta and another went down the Gersappa pass to 
Hondvar. Cross roads were numerous. There was jjo want 
of good markets both within and at no great distanco bei'ond 
the boundaries of tho enb-division. Tumiakatlij M^aur, Ghik- 
Baatir, Hirckemr, Chikkemr, Rattihallii and other minor market 
towns lay witiun the sub-diviaion, and Byjidgi> Hdugal, Hdveri, 
Sirdlkop^ and Baaebennur were all first class places of trade at no 
great dislaui^e over the border. Tbe inanufacturea w^ero confined 
to tho usual cotton and woollen hand-loom weavings Of -^137 looms 
394 were used for makiug cotton cloth and forty-three for making 
blankets. 

In 1848-49 Kod was in a state of extrnordiaary depression, con- 
aiderably woi^e than that of the ncighbotiring parts of Dldirwdf. 
This depression was owing to its isolated position. The neighbour¬ 
hood of Maisnr and the want el roads entirely out it off from marketa^ 
It was not till 1872 that K>ads were opened from Kod through 
Maisiir territory to North Kj!^uar&^ But from 1848 linos hotwoeii 
DhArwdr and X^nara began to be opened and between 1853 and 
l86l> moch progress was made. Taking the average for three of 
the chief maricets of the anb-diAnsion, Kod, Kattihalli* and ffirekerur, 
the produce prices during the fifty-nine years ea^og 1876 ware for 
Indian millet or ^rari 2434 ponnsia the rupee durtng ^he ten years 
ending 1827^ 188| during the ten years ending 1837^ 244 dnrijig 
the teo years ending 1847, 302 \ during tho ten yeura ending 1857, 
105 during the ten years ending 1867, and 774 the nine 

years ending 1876- The details are: 
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The prices of tbe most yiJiiable and least bulky m-ticles showpd a 
comparatiTolj smaller adyuuco. Coooanutfi and betelmute bad 
always been in higb demand and were easily earned i ei?en iu 
tkesG articles tbe inercase in ayeragn price during the nine years 
ending 1870 compATcd witli tlie ten years ending 1847 wm not less 
ttan ninety per cent. In sugar and the difierent kinds of grain 
growTi io the sub-divisjop thn increa^ la price ranged beti^een 200 
and 800 per cant. Even allowing that the prices of the nine years 
ending 1870 were in the earlier years somewliat influenced by the 
American war^ the eiiaiing range of prices was still fully 150 per 
cent higher than it had been thirty-fiiro years before. Cotton had 
also risen about 150 per eent. 

Excluding the two lapsed Tillages into which the HorToy scttlo- 
ment was introduced in 1361-02^ in the 245 Kod Tillages settled 
in 1848-40, during the tea yeatu ending 1847 the aTerage oceupied 
area of GoTemment land was only 48_,&09 ocrofli that is lei^s than 
one-third of 150,215 acres tho corresponding area of arable waste. 
Tho revenoc for these ten years avemged £7256 {Ea 72,560) with 
average yearly remiasions of £503 (Bs. 5030) and average 
Ontstsndings of £153 (lis. 1530), In 1347*48 only 38,447 acres 
were held for tillage and 150,278 arable acres were waste. After 
the iptrodnetion of the settlement the spread of tillage and tho 
increase of revenue from tho occupation of waste was steady and 
without check- The following statement giTCs tho occupied 
and revenue for the year 1847-48 and for every fifth year sine® 
1348-49: 
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Tho iucreaao of the occupied area which temk place between 
1868 6 4 and 1868-69 was not taaintained. In l >!6fi-67 the occupied area 
amounted to 183,298 acres- This grest tillage area wes due to the 
extremely high price of cotton. Under ordinary prices very little 
land in Kod grows a paying cotton crop- But pnees were then so 
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high that the poorest crop, not more than eight inches high and with 
an acre yield of not more than tea f>oundg^ paid. Ou the fall to 
Dormal prices which set in about I86S some of the poorer land ceased 
to pay and was thrawn np^ Still during the four years eoding 
1878 the area held for tilhge was over 17O,O0U acres a much highdr 
figaro than had been reached before the American war. In 1873 
an area of 3o,l2l arable ncrea bearing a survey asBO^toent of 
£2199 (Hs. 21,990) remained waste. Mach of tbis land had beeit 
wagte for generations, and could not bo brought under tillage 
without considerablo labour^ The following statement shows the 
ten years^ averagea of tillage and revenue for tho ten yeam before 
and tho thirty years of the settlement 5 
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The total land revenue o£ the snh-dirisien under every head, 
Government land assessment quit-rent and grass sales, fell from 
£10,902 [Ha. 1^09,020) in 1347^ the year before settlement to 
£9028 (Rs» 96,280) in 1848-^19 the year of settlement, and rose to 
£20,681 (Es. 2,0G,SlO) iu 1877-78 tho last year of the settlemont. 
During the survoy lease popalation inoreaaed from 71,693 in 1848 to 
92,C75 in 1876 or 29^2 per cent } flat roofed and tiled houses from 
3416 to 3391 or 57'5 per cent | form cattle from 29,382 to 36,287 or 
23’7 per oont; carts from 1C26 to 4503 or 177 per ceutj and 
watering ponds from 1193 to 1217 or I'9 per cent. On the other 
hand thatched houscfl fell from 16,080 to 14,353 or 418 per centj 
CH>W3 and buffaloes from 80,107 to 54,662 or 31'7 per cent ; sheep and 
goats from 17,972 to 14,275 or 20'5 per cent ; Jiorees from 823 to 548 
or 33'4 percent; and drinking ponds from 183 to 175 or4'3 per cent. 
In the famine year of 1876 the popnktiori was 92,675* Though Kod 
scarcely suffered from local failure of crops, the high price of grain 
forced perhaps two or three thousand of tho poorer classes to Teavo 
the distridi in search of work. The increase iu the population had 
not been great, only twenty-ni no per cent in the thirty years. 
This, in Colonel Aadcrrwnk opinion, was chiefly due to epidemics of 
cholem which generally once lu five years caus^ a largo number of 
deaths. The increase in honoes of the hctler class and in farm cattle 
proved a vei^ considerable accumulation of agricultural capital. 
The decrease in cows and buffalces and in sheep aud goats was 
caused by the spread of tillage. The great increaBe in carts was an 
evidence of the development of trade* The carts were used in field 
work, hut their chief objoet was to carry produce to market. Most of 
the watering ponds were very small; many of them did not water 
more than one or two fields. All over tho countiy remaim of 
cmbankineuts showed that at some former time not a eiogle suilahle 
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bad 136611 made daring tke snrFey l#asn* During the tkp6e je^ 
ending 1876-77 in geventT-font villages an average of 1S2 notieea 
to pay mat had been is^ned.^ This Colonel Anderson thought was 
not osceMive in a an b-division whieh waa boooded by foreign 
territory aapamted by an artificial bonndaiy. In IB79 tlio people 
Beemed well-to-do. Iliey enjoyed a climate above tho ordinary riaks 
of dronght j tlieir lands yielded a great variety of prodocte many of 
which were always in dcmatid at good prices; they bad fair ouUeta 
for their prodace to the coast and in other directionSj and for thirty 
years had enjoyed a very moderate assessment. Especially in dry 
crop land the tillage was more careless than in almoHt any part of 
DhdrwAr. Waste rtuss patehos in a held eiipposed to bo till^ were 
not uncommon. This roiighneas and imperfection were dun to tlio 
very rapid gpread of tilmge and had been encouniged by the 
extremely low assessment. The thirty yeara^ lease had raised tho 
subdirision from a state of extreme depression to a state of extreme 
prosperity. In the sooth of the sub-division a good deal of hilly 
nnd broken groopd at the time of the first survey had been measured 
with the cross staff and chain. In spite of this tho total area under 
the two survey a showed a diftbrence only from to 334^207 

acres. Though the gross area of the two survoya corresponded so 
closely some considerable difforeiiees occurred in detail. The 
TnughUadra formed the eastern boundary for a distance of ^ome 
twelve milee^ This large river was siihjoct to great fioods;, which 
often removed tho boundary marks and both added to and tofjk 
away land from neighbouring fields: Tho very numerous ponds were 
another cause of considenible changes in tlie areas of fields above theun 
I’he former survey showed 22,606 fields. In the revision survey tho 
sub-division of large nuinbers and the mnkiug sepsrate occupandeii 
intesepamte survey numbers raised the whole numbeir to survey 

fields. Of the 22j606 old survey fields^ the difference between tho 
areas of the two surveyswas within five per cent in 21,157^ between 
five and ten per cent in PCTj, between ton and fifteen per cent in 
between fifteen and twenty j^r cent in 00, and over twenty 
per cent in 134* As in other revised blocks the clawing of land 
w'luj changed no more than was I'cgnired to obtain n bfise of 
aMessmont in accordance with the reviaxon standard, As a rute 
fifteen per cent of the hotter drj^crep and tw'enty-five per cent of 
the poorer soils were reclassed. More was done if the reclassed per* 
centage showed that more was repaired, in watered laud whoa the 
area of rice lands in a sarrey field differed one-ha]E to otic-third 
from the former area, the soil was reckssed. When tho difference 
wa.3 less than one'^third the old classification was confirmed with 
whatever adjnstmout the goocral examination of the soil claasification 
of the village showed to be ftecesjaity* The changes in tho water- 
Eupply during the thirty ycars^ lease made a complete reclassLng 
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CTOi^whcre necessary* Less soil Iia<l to be reclassed than in 
most Tovisions- Rscept that it had not allowed iDterml enoogli 
between the belter and the poorer soU, the former dassing' was 
^khI. In entirely reclassed laud, where the new cluing was much 
higher than the former classing, a redoction of an eighth (2 na) was 
made. In the 13+8-49 settlement Captain Wingate divided the 
vill^^cs into four classes with highest dry-crop acre rates ranging 
from 2s. 9d* to Iff. 6id. (Ea.Ig - l2i os.) These classes diridcd the 
snb-division north-west and sonth*east into four parallel strips 
according to the variation of the rainfall from west to east. Under 
the revision survey the sub-division was divided into five dasaea 
in stead of four. In making the five new classes the general idea of 
tho original grouping was kept, but some detail changes had hecomo 
necessary chiefly from the opeaiog of roads and rdurkots. In the 
first class, with a highest dry-crop aero rate of 4*. (Rs. 2), were 
placed tw'enty-throa villages forming a projeetiou in the eitreme 
north-cast of the sub-diviaion, and having a moderate rainfall 
favonruhlo for good dry-crop cultivation. In the second dass, with 
a highest dry-crop ncra rato of 3«. Orf. (Rs.!}), were placed eighty- 
nine villages forming the general north-castorn portion of the 
snb-division. Tho rainfall in these villages was not too heavy for 
good dry-crop tillage, though it was somewhat less suited than 
the climate of the Brat class. The villi^ were also worae oil for 
communications. In tho third class, with a highest dry-crop aero 
rate of 3jf. (Ba U), were flighty-sovon villages to the south-west of tha 
second class, and somewhat inferior in diy’-crop clim&to and in 
cornTDiinicutious. Iti the fourth class, with a highest diy-crop acre 
rate of 2«. Bd. (RsJi). were placed tho forty-four western villages 
either with too heavy a rainfall for dry crops or difficult to got at 
because of hills. In the fifth class, with a highest dry-crop acre rat# of 
2ff. 3d.(Rs.l|), were placed four villages in the eitremc south-west 
corner of tho soh-division. They formed two projections into 
Maisur and both in regard to rain nud to roads were less suited 
for dry-crop tillage than tho neighbouring villages to the east. 
Tho highest acre rotes proposed for rico lands wore IjS#, (Rs^8) for 
tho villages of tho first three diy-crop classes, and IS*. (Rs. 7i) for 
those of the remaining two classes. The entire Govepimcnt and 
alienated occupied and unoccupied rice land, according to 
revision snrvey, was 32,553 acres- Of these the Government occupied 
land was 1{),92C acres. Their assessment ut the propowd rates gave 
an average aere rote of 6*. 4jrf. (Rs. 3 os. 3jij) a^iust 4*. l|d. 
(Ra. 2 Kff. 1A}> tbo average rote of tho rice land under the former 
settlement. For tho garden lauds the highest acre rate proposed 
was £1 10*. (Re. 15). The entire garden Innda wore 1968 acres of 
which 1307 acres were Governmeut occupied land. ITieir assessment 
at the proposed rates gave au nverage acre rate of 13s. 9d. (Rs. 6J), 
agaiuet the formor uverogeof 12*. lid. (Ba. 9 fls. 7i) on an area of 
833 acres. Tho foUowiug stalemout shows the effect of tho revision 
ectticmeut: 
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The total iDcreftse of revenoe frotn tke land in cH>ciipatioii in 
1876-77 waa f^S3 (Ra. 68^830) or thirty-oina pr cent. In two 
case& the ineifCBse was over lOO per cent The v^illnge of BasrihalU 
WEIS reified 103"6 '^r cent from a total of Jfc44 Ss+ to a total of £90 8^^ 
(Rs. 444 - 904)* This increase was chiefly on the watered arca;^ £lft 
to £49 (E&, ISO-490) a riao of nearly 200 per cent, from the 
increased ’valiifttion of irrigatioTi entirely dne to the reservoir being- 
turned to better aecotint than fonnerly- The aecond case was the 
Tillage of Byathfinhal which wns raised 140*3 per cent Hem the 
rice land recorded at the first settlement waa amety acrea with an 
ossesainont of £19 {Rs, 190). Now 135 acres of rice land wore 
assessed at £55 4^. (Ra. 562)^ -whiehi with the additional water 
accounted for the large increase. In two taBea the 
increase of assessment was between 90 and 100 par cent. In 
Kondpar the riso was from £5 Bk (Ra,. 63) to £12 {Bs. 124) or 
96'fl per cent; this was chiefly doe to the correcting of a former error 
in flr^ He second case of increase between 90 and 100 per cent 
was the village of Bosipur where the increase was frotn £13 
to £27 fltf, (Ks. 138 - 273) or 97'8. In eleven cases the incronoo 
was between aiity and ninety per cent A considomhlo area of 
Government arable land was still wastep The details are: 
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The increase in the total area of unocoapied arable waste land 
was due to lands formerly classed os nnarable being cloascd aa arable. 
The bulk of the large area o£ the dry crop arabb wnate wa^oor nplandn 
which for long were likely to be held only for graaing, xhe following 
statement shows the total area and asaesament of tho whole Hnrvey 
block of 347 Government villages of the old Kod aiib-division s 
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On the whole occupied Govern mcDt land under every head, 
garden rice and dry crop, the Msoagraont of the former Bettlement 
showed an average acre rate of U. M- (I t a^.) j under tho propoied 
eottlement the average acre rate would bo2#4 4id- (Re-1 fi#.S4)j an 
i^re increase oE 7fd. (uj Tho proposed settlement was sanctioned 

by Govemmeiifc in March 1879.^ It was introduced into Efty-one 
villages in 1878-79 and into the remaining 198 villages in 1S79-SO* 

Du ring tho ton yeat^ before the onginal atirvey aettlemont {l838-4B)t 
in 245 Kod Tillages the tillage area fell from about acres in 

1888-39 to about 18*000 aerna in 1847^48, and collections from about 
£17,000 to about £10,000 {R&. 1,70*000-Ha. 1,09*000). Daring the 
first ten years of the anrvoy lease (1848-1858) iJie tillage area rose from 
about 50*000 acres in 1848-19 to about 121*000 acres in 1857-58* 
and collections from abonl; £9000 to ahont £15,700 (Rsf 90^000 - 
R8J*57*000) j during the aeit ten years (1858 -1868)* the till^ area 
roHO from abont 120*000 Bcroa in 1858-59 tn aboot 182,000 Brcres 
in 1867-68 and coUectiona from about £10*000 to about £31^200 
(Rfl. 1,60»000-R9. 2 jH* 000)| and during the last ten years (1868-1878) 
the tillage area varied from about ITfijOGO acres in 1868-09 to about 
] 66*000 in 1872-73, and collectiDUS freui abunt £20*800 te about 
£10*900 (Rs. 2^08*000 - Ea. 1^99*000). Durieg the four years after 
the revision aettlement (1878-1882)* ibe tillage area fell from about 
170*000 ncriw in 1878-79 to about 165*000 acres in 1881-82^ and 
collections varied from about £25*200 in 1879-80 te about £21^000 
in 1881-82 (Rs. 2*52,000 - Ra. 2*16*000). The detaiU are®: 
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In 1879 the settT^ent of the 134 villages of Bh&r^&T was 
i^d.' SiiiM the l 84 S- 49 Eottleinont the Dh&rwilr vilWea had 
distnb^d. In 1870 two bekn^d to Kalghat^two to 
Pamsgad m ^||anm, Me to Hnbli, and 129 to Dhdrw 4 r, The total 
area was 20 ^,.-tS acres.* The old Dhitw^r soWiriaioi. f>.„ 
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extreme north-west of the cellectoTate. The DbArwAr-Hnbli read 
TQnmn^ north^aet itnd south-west divided it into two very 
diSereut scctionBi The country to the iiorth-east waa a waving 
plain With occasional Email hills, in geneml a drycrop tract 
containing a larfpo proportion of black cotton soil. The land to 
the south-west waa fall of hills and foreet in the mflin of rod 
soil, the regalar rice oountiy which is locally known as maindd. 
During the elovon years ending 187S at Dli^rwdr the rainfall 
varied from 47-to 26 SSand averaged SI 92 inches, and at Mugad 
it varied from 50' 78 to 2d'28 and averaged 3 k71 inches,^ The climate 
varied greatly in different parts of the subdiviBion. The east >vith a 
certain and fairly regular rainfall was admirably suited to drycrop 
tillage. As a role during the month of May a Huccession of heavy 
thnnderstorras thoroughly soaked the gronad and allowed ploughing 
and other field work to begin in preparation for the regular south¬ 
west monsoon in dnne. la the end of October, after the setting in of 
tho north-east or Sbladras inonsoon^ a very heavy fall of rain generally 
afforded a second chance In case the sooth-weBt monscoJi happened to 
fail. In moat yeara the rainfall in May and in October was greater than 
that of any other two months of the year. From the Belgaiim road 
the rainfall increased with every mile to the westj til^ near the 
western boundary* during the monsoon months it was full}' fifty per 
cent heavier than at Dharw&ri In the west the constant successioD 
of hill and dale was very fniroiirablo for rioSj the drainage of the 
hill sides keeping the lowlands well supplied with water. The east 
of the Bub-diviHion was in tho main a drycrop tract andjrtin-ji wheat* 
pulse* cottou^ and oil seeds were the staple crops. Less than the 
whole ar(^ of cotton soil was given to cottoDj as from the nearaeBa 
of DhdrwAr and still more because of the valtie of its straw as 
fodder for cortmenj Indian millet was a better payiu^ crop than cotton^ 
lu tho west, though Indian millet was still occasionally seen, 
took its place os a drycrop and rice became the staple. In low 
lying rice lauds with a sufficient supply of moisture, sugarcaua was 
commouly grown once every three years* and in other years a crop 
of pulse generally followed the rice. The land was generally well 
tilled* and, os far as it was available* manure was given first to the 
rice land and then to the dtycrop sniU The garden lands were of 
oomparativelj small importance. As in other parts of northern 
DbirwAr, the areca palm and betel vino gardeus of the south 
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gave way to sugarcano, Eruit trees, and vegetables witb a ajirinkliDg 
of cocoa palms. On an arerago, betweoD 1874 and 1S78, 68,891 acres 
or 5P'37 per cent of GovornineDt occupied land were under early or 
Wan/ crops, and 46,947 acres or 40 63 per cent were under late or 
Tttbi cropa' Of tho total survey numbers 10,937 or 72'13 per cent 
were Government and 4225 or 27-87 per cent were alienated. Of 
the Oovemmcnt nombera, 6963 or 45il2 per cent were tilled by the 
occupanta, that is tho nion whose luimes wore entered in the Oovern- 
meut books, 12/ or 0'84 percent were tilled by occnpanta in part- 
uerahip with others, 1742 or 11'49 per cent were tilled by tenants 
on money rents, and 1210 or 7‘9S per cent were tilled by tsnauts on 
produce or grain rents. Of the private or indm nutubers, I5o0 or 
j^'22 por cent were tilled by the proprietors or iiiawtdvrt, 66 or 
0'44 per cent by proprietors in partnership with otbets, 2078 or 
13*71 per cent were tilled by tenants fora money rent, and 531 or 
3*50 pw cent by tenants for a produce or giain rent Of the 
remaining numbers 441 or 2*91 per cent were waste, and 454 or 2 09 
per cent were garampok or unarable numbers. Talcing the two classes 
of land together these retarcs give 63^ per cent tilled by theporsoB 
holding directly under Government and 36 ^ per cent by others, 
m large area of lemant-tilled land, about eleven per cent above 
tho avere^, was probably dne to the ncigbbonrhood of DMrw4r 
some of whose traders and gentry held large areas of land. The 
wndttions in this DhdrwAr sub-division differed from the conditiona 
in mwt parts of the district. The two large towns of DLdrwdr and 
Uobli were a peculiar fealnro, and scattered through the population 
was a lar^ ^dmg cla^ anxious to own land. Consid^g that 
nearly half of the people 46 49 per cent were tradern or craftsiaen 

1L3 t proportion of the land had not 

^sed from the field working Masses. The land in this fliibdivision 

“lo ns security 

5r.l t * 5 a ooontry where the trading 

cl«s was strong, and where n strong trading spirit pervaded thf 
whole TOpnlation, the cases of sales mortgages nnd l^cs of land 
^rdod at the rogist^ion office were very ntimerons. Tho term* 
of sale mortgage and lease varied mneh. In aslos ten to twentv 
^o survey nsseument was a common rate and far higher rat® were 
frequently recorded. Here as everywhere the thir^ years of the 

“SS^thS trw communications In 

H^Ii to BeWnm T “ the sub-divfsion that ran from 

Unbh to ^Iganm. It passed throngh the town of Dhirwdr and 

supplied the only communication by road with the cosat by Bdganm 
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aod tb& old Kdm po^B wjiic^li in maiijr pasfts h&d & slopo probably 
fallj one in six. Sooa after (I£48-49] tueaBures were taken ta 
open comninDicatioiiB with Kucdta. In 1S79 thpro were three 
porta on the coatst Immediately below Dhirw^r accessible by good 
pasBes and roads, Knmta by the Arbnil and Deviraani pasaes^ 
karwdr by the Arbail pass, ana Goa by the Tinai pajis, a boo of 
little trade- Local croae roada bad alee been made in every direc- 
tLon in which the coantry tracka were not easily passable to carts. 
The Bob-diviBion was well atipplied with markets. DhdrwAr with 
over 23,000 people was an exceedingly good market and other 
second oLobb towna were scattered at Cdnveiiieiit distancea- Hnbli 
one of the largest trading towns in the Bombay KaroAtak was only 
twelve miles from Dhdrwdr and only six miles from the Bontb- 
eaBtem villages of the subdivision. The local manufactares wereof 
no great conseemeneO;, 733 looms were employed Id weaving cotton 
cloth and blanKota Except for show purposes local hand-woven 
cotton cloth held its own with steam-woven Bombay atid English 
clothe Prodaoe prices between 1348 and 1878 showed that during 
the ten years ending jvdri rupee prices Bveragnd 122 pounds^ 
in tbo ten years ending 1887 tho average rose to GQponndSj in the 
ten yeaxfl -ending 1877 to 52 potmds, and in 1378 tha price was 20 
pouads the rupee. The detaiis are : 
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'^The Ugh American war prices of 1862-t86o were reached, and 
in e few cases slightly exceededj during the famine year of 1877* 
Leaving ont 1877 the average of the ten years ending 1873 
showed a rise, during the thirty years of the survey leftse, in the 
price of cereals of 107 to 200 per cent and in pnl^ of 173 per 
cent Compared with thpec of the ten years ending 1057 the 
average prod-uce prices of the ton yoaira ending 1877 were coneidar- 
ably ever 100 per cent higher. 

The DhdrwAr Bdb-diTisioD differed from several of the lately 
revised gnb-dirimonB because in 1848 at the time of the former 
settlement and for a long time before, it had an ample population^ 
contained at least one larj^ town with other towns near^ and Lad a 
military cantonoient. So large a nou-prodneing popnlstion ensnred 
a good demand for all artioles of evety-day nse. In apito of these 
advantages in 1847-48 the year before the introdnetien of the first 
Bottlemeut^ of the arable laud only 04^044 acres were occupied, and 
58,217 acres were waste. The uuoccnpled arable are^ fell to 8060 
actes in 1850-57 and to 4753 acrea in 1^76} In 1S79 most of the 


I Tlw yewly tillage nwntidfi rivao belw nbawi for 1877^78 

invteiLd d itSS kCTH l^Bia oE UJUKfllpjfd u^blelkDd, HtB cXplaUAUaa ii Ihmt 
much of tliB lajlS uerm had from ticflir to time hwn mtlndfid in fomt mfdrvH 
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arable waste was in the west wberg was a coasiderabte ansa of poor hilt 
laud. Remissionsj which were very large before the first settlemeat, 
for twenty years hiid pmctitally ceased, and, except doriug and after 
the 1876 fanaine, for twenty-five years ontstanduigs had been prac¬ 
tically tmlniowii. Daring the ton yara ending 1847-48 collectiona 
ranged from £12,WO to £Ul,O00 (Rs. 1,20,000-Ka. 1,30,000), 
and in the two years ending 1847-48 they were £14,300 and 
£15,200 (Rs. 1.43,000 and Rg. 1,52,000). la 1847-48 the first year 
of the setUoraeiit £9027 (Rs. 90,270) only were collected. Prom 
this the re^^nue steadily roae to £IT,7S6 (Rs. 1,77,860) in 18fio-06. 

1^65 caMa a slight fall. Still sn tluj ton years ending 
1878-79 the collections from Geverataent occupied lead rang^ 
betweea £13,300 and £13,400 (Bs, 1,33,000 and Ra. 1,34 OUO) 
The two famine years 1876*77 and 1877-78 were yeare of condder- 
ab e pressure on the poorer classes. In 1876-77 in ainety-niae 
Villages 1412 nolicos were issued and dxteon cases of distraint 
ocenreed. In 1877-78 in ninety-ene villagra 996 notioea wore 
issued and there were thirty-seven distraints. Considering that 
many of the vBlages were on the frontier and that much of 
the lead iroa held by people who lived beyond the frontier, these 
Bumbera for a year of such exceedingly high prices were not 
cscesfflve. The corrsapondiiig figures for 1875-76, which may be 
considered a normal year, were that in sixty-four villages 228 noticea 
were issned and four distraints wore made. The following stfttemont 
^ows the ave^ tilW and revenue in 133 villages of this old 
and 1878during each period of ten years between 1«S8 

JMrfnmir Taiast and Load jRtrentt, ISSS‘li7S. 
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''“‘■“B yoare enoiBg 1?S7B Hat roofed and tiled hoases 

or hum from 845 

to liy« or 38 7 per centi and ponds from 173 to 200 or 1429 nor 
cent Popnlation showed a decreaeo from 84,872 to 79414 of 
per cent; thatched houses from 8405 to 4046 or Sr -t„t fnf 
cattlo from 22,646 to 15,920 or 29 7 per f f 

a .dry high rate for those *SLs. uTm it 

2 critedtl\ lldl^rST Popi'ltttioii was 

ascnbcd to a had type of fever which had been pre4lont in these 
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villag^ia iinc^ 1 flflO. Bircept by forcing craftsmea and laboDTflra fco Cbaptar VUL 
leavG their Iiodig^ in search of work it was beli^^ved that tho decrea&a - ^ 

was aot doe to tha 187G and 1S77 famine,^ The lacimae of 93 per hand 

cent lEi flat roofed and tiled and the decrease of 52 per cent in thatched Sex^ir. 

liooeea showed what an odvatice the bulk of the people had made in Bhdnedr^ 
comfort. The decrofise in cattle was more apparent than real. The 
reckoninj^ wae made duKn^ the fair season when larj^e outnbers of 
cattle were absent from their Tillages, flome omployed in the 
^trying trade and others sent to the wnstem forests to graj&e. The 
increase of 4(j per cent in carts^ waa a proof that the cattle power 
of the suh-diTision had been materially strengiihencd. A decrease 
in other cattle had been caused by the increased cost of gn^iog and 
fodder. Here as every whore in Dhirwdr, sheep and g^ts showed 
a great decrease. The fall in the number of horses and poniesj 
according to Colonel Anderson^ was dno to the number of roads 
which made the wetUto-do travel in vehiclea instead of on horse¬ 
back. ^ The increase of wclU from 845 to 1172 wag fair* consldoriog 
the thickness of the waterless surface Uyor, The rise from 175 to 
200 ponds was dne to the repair of pon^ which had been breached 
Especially in the centre and eastern or black plains, tho 
condition of the people was excoodingly good. The western villages 
were not so well off though compared with their ataie in 184d the 
advanee in the western villages had probably been greater than in 
the centre nod east.* 

As in Benk5pnr lands were remeaenred with the object of turning 
every geparately reeogni^d cccapancy into a separate snrrey niunber ^ 
of, as far as possible, separat ing alienated from Govomment land j and 
of dividing unwieldy survey number} into moderate and managEmblo 
helds. With these objects the local sprvoy numhera hnd been 
raised from ll,7G0 to 15^102. The total ares was 207,7-48 aeroa 
against 200,916 acres according to the former sorvey. Though the 
general roBult of the two aarveys was bo cloBUp cooHiderahle differences 
were found in individual survey numbers^ No less than 7| per 
cent of the measorements differed by more than five per c^nt from 
the areas of the old Burvey* As in other parts of DhirwAr the 
reclaesing was only partinh Only a small percentage of the better 
dry crop soils was reclaaaedacd a Larger porceutageof the poorer soils 
enough to enable the survey officers to judge of the standard of the 
former olassing^and to ascertain what adjustment wag necessary to 
bring the former classing to the revision standard. The revision 
standard differed from the former standard chiefly by placing a greater 
difference between the better and the poorer soik If the result 
of the area reclossod in tho first instance proved nasatisfactory^ a 
further area or if necetssary the whole village was rodassad. Aa 
in other parts of tho district^ changes in the condltioii of tho 
j-eservoirfl made a reclassing of water mtea necessary^ Considering 
the improvement iu communications and the rise of about lUO per 


^ ColotMl (Fh^ni. Sel.CLXL 73 thnnght iskracku to Bidj in nalpaum 

imd to KAnaia had htilp4d tha f1«crew. In tlu» view Mr. RtM Uic ^v. t^inr. 
(SMa, ilih May LS79, Bam. tiov. 5aL CLXL did not 
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cent in pralcpco prioe^^ the landbaldem eoqld faitly be ealled on to 
pay a ooo^sidemblj enhanced reotaL Tbe IB-i villagicss were 
afranged in BIS classes with highest dry crop ncte rates varying fro tn 
to 2s. 6 <i (Rsh The villages of the fifth and siith classes 

hod gained more thaa any other part of the sab-division by the 
making of roads. In former times the western villageg were 
without a single mile of mode road and ware almost entirely cut of 
from any leatUtig market. In the first cIobs^ with a higheat drj^crop 
acre rate of Qt* (Rs. 3), tonrtoen villages were placed comprising the 
town of Dh^rwAr and the villages ronnd it+ Iii the Becond class> 
with a highest dry crop acre rate of osr. 3tL (Es. 2 f), were fifty-ono 
villages including the whole coBlem half of the sub-diviBion. Id 
the third class, with a highest dry^crop acre rate of 4 jPh 0 d. (Rs. £j)j^ 
were twenty-foar villages cIobo to the west of the Belgium road and 
to the west of the second class and also contaioiug three villages 
sonsewhfti far to the east. In the fourth doss, with a highest dry 
crop acre rate of (Ra. 2) wore nineteen villages to the west of the 
third clafls and with a climate less favourable for dry crops. In the 
fifth class, with a highest dry crop acre rate of 2^* 3d. [Rs, were 
eighteen villages still to the west of the fourth class with a climate still 
less favourable for dry crops. In the sixth class, with a higheat djT 
crep imre rate of 2m. fid. [Ra .!{), were eight villages on the extreme 
western border of the sulMlivision in a climate which was badly 
Buited for dry crop tillage^ Under the 1848 settlement the rice 
lands which measured 12j7&7 acres were assessed at highest acre 
retes of (K®: 10 the villages of the first five classes, ^d at 14#, 

{Rsl 7) in the vQbges of the two remainiDg classes. At that tsjme 
tho ocenpied area of this land was S 2 fll acres which gave an avero™ 
acre rate of 5#. fRs. 2 9f). Under the revision anrvey the rice 

land meaantBd flCfea for which the hiffheat acre ratea 

of the first ftad second cl«« 8 , 
I 6 «. (Ks.e) m nllagBS of the thmland fourth clossegjaiid l&s fRs 71 'i 
in of the fifth aud ^ixth ckaaea. The occ^ipiod ar^ of the 

nco Imd was 10, 2 U acres which at the pmposed mtea save an 
avei^^rerate of 3s. fiid. (R ,.2 12 *), ^ aisWtao- 

ment were reeorf^ as garden land of which 35 D acroa 

bolongedto Gorertmeot TTndor the rerieiou survey the total warden 
land waa 9Sb acrw of which 058 acres were Geyemmeut. STof 
,t was watered from reserroira aad a amal I portion from atream 
channels None of the gardea land was epwially rich It 

i!!. m' S' tbehighestaorerete preposS 

tUs ^ ' - aero rate WB3 estimated at 8s. Oi<f 

(Rs. + to. 6 i) agmnat theold arernge of 7g. &Jd. (fi, g 1411 r^-fl 

watered from wells were treated in the manner dieted bvfiA™ 
Resolution 1038 of 23tb Febreair 1^7* 
existing at the time of the first aettlZient were as.sessed wUhirtbe 
highest dryerep rate, and those lauds which werX«T„ 1 it 
constructed since the last aettlement were assessed at tS* ' i ’*1 * 
crep rate The lands nnder wells wS 

aoakago from ^v^ment reservoirB were os tiaiial^asM„ed L ^ 
not exceodmg doable the ordinary dry crop rate. lhe“SeUnh^ 
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revised settlement was bo raise the ^»osamont 39*S per cent The 
details are : 
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The estimated iacreaBe of revauwo reanlting froro the roYiaion 
waa £550fi (Ka- 56^060) or 39'8 per ceoL Ttiia inereai^ waa a little 
leaa than what waa obtained m tbonoighbourtBgeub-diviaioDa in the 
north and centre of the diatrict which had been settled three and 
four years before. This was not due to a lower reYiaion ataadsi^ 
hnt becanao the former Dharwiir rates were higher than those in 
neighbouring aub-diinaions. There was a aingular abaence of caeee 
of remarkable increase ofasseasment on iudividaal villages. In the 
first class two villages had been raised between 70 and 80 per cent* 
Dnndikop a village with good aoil dose to the town of Dbdrwiir was 
raised 72 per dept and BagtalAv^ which was not a village but a 
parcel of about seven acres close to DhAi-w^rj was raised per 
cent. Six of tbo seven acres were garden land nnder a veiy good 
pond and the rental was raised from £2 16^. to £5 (Ra^ 28-SO) in 
consotjoenco of a higher valuation of tho water-snppi j+ The only 
other cases of over 70* per cent increase iivere two villngi^ in 
the siith class. Id both these villages thoro was a very large 
increase of rice land. Dabinlcodla which mis raised 129 per 
cent| liftd formerly but one acre assessed at 4 ^h (Ra- 2t) while at the 
reviaicn it had fourteen acres Bsseased at £4 4s. (Bs^ and tho whole 
new rental of tho occupied landa^ 53 acres^ of the vill^e was £7 2*t- 
{Rs. 71) egainat £3 2ir, (Ra. 31) on the same area under the 1S48 
Mttloinent. In Dbopeuhattii which was raised 7f>2 per cent or from 
£ie2jf. (Rs. 18!) on 398 acres to £30 iGs. (Rs. 308) on 324 acres, 
there were formerly aiiteen acres of rice land assessed at £3 
(Rs 39)^ while according to the revision survey there w^em forty seven 
acres assessed at £11 Bs. (Ra. 114). The higher rates in these 
villages were due to increased water as^e^ment* The 4758 acr^ 
of arable waste assessed nnder the revision eettloment at £354 
(Rs. 3540) were as a mle BCatfeered in small arena over different 
villages. The greatest p^t of tho waste was in the fonrth and fifth 
classes and mostly compriaed hill lande which were more aoi ted for 
grazing than for tillage. Near Dhfirwi^r much land wag permanently 
occupied and used solely for gracing. la romote parte^ 

where the demand fer land was not so great, people wonting grazing 
lands preferred to take their chance at the yeorly auction. To inako 
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it easier to take it m, all mste rice land wa$ broken into aniall snr?ey 
numbers. I'be following statoment shows the total area and tbo 
aaso^ment of tbo Biib-divisiod under oveiy head : 
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The great fall m the area of arablo and the oorrespondiTig rise in the 
area of nuarable waste was due to the change duder which assessed 
bads included in forests were entered in tie rcTwioti snnrey ee 
n:^mble instead of as arable. Dnder the reiiflion surrej^ oa the 
whole GoTernmoiit occupied laud of every description, garden rice 
and diycTOp, the average acre aasesBinent was misnd from 2 k. 49^. 
to 3a* 4i«. (Re, I uj, to Rc, 1 loj) Qf increase of 11 id* 

proposed settlemcut was sanctioned by Government in 

May lo7y*^ 

settlement 

(18^18-ta), the tillufio area mmed from about 64,000 acres In 1847*48 
to about collectioiiB from about £15,200 

(Ra. 1,5«,000) m 1847-48 to about £9400 (Rb. !)4,000) in 1838*39. 
Dunug the first ten yeara of tbo survey lease (1848-1858), the tiltecu 
arearose from about v7,000 acres in 18i8-40 to about 114,000 

(^.90,000-Ra l,o9 OOO) j dtmng the next ten years (1838*1868), the 

(Ra. 1,78,000) in 1865-66 to about £16,200 (Ra. 1,62.000) in 1858-59 - 
dunug tie eWeu years ending 1878-79, tic tillagi area varied 

112,000 acres In 

Ibib-TJ and collectiona from about £17,900 fRa 1 T9 nom 

8VS-73 i..b»tl;l6,300(^. 1,63,000) ii 1876^. ■StS 

tlrce years after tie revision settlement, tie tillage area st^dS 

1881^” to 112,000 m 

and collations fpom abotit £23 u r i’lrt ArtA 

(ft. 2,32.000-8,. 1,90,000). Thn,toi S?: 
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In 187&-80 tho revised siirroy settlemebt wna ibtrtidtieed into 
the dd Mi&brikot petty division ef Old Hybli.* At tho 18iS-49 
settleiDDnt this group cobtained 100 villngti^. At tlie revidon 
ftbnroy it included lOG villagoa. of wbich 104 were in Kalgbatgi and 
two in DhArwdr. The area was 14Sj730 imres. The coontiy wag 
generally waving^ and in the west exceedingly woody^ tbe bomon 
being tionnded by n eucceagion o£ hills two to three hobdred feet 
high, more or lesa wooded to the top. Ihe extreme west obd 
gonth-west border was a coDtibiiation of the Kdnamforeist country. 
In 1870 little timbor reniained. All had been cleared many yeare 
before the days of forest conservancy, Mach young wo<h 3 clothed 
the surface^ and promised to become limber. Two streams 
which eontaiDcd water more or less throughout the yeatj crossed 
tho tract} joining and passing into XAnara under tbo name of the 
BedtioAIa^ and flowing into the sea under the name of the Onngdvali 
river. In Mi&hrikot the rainfall variad from 42'do inches in 1874 to 
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1 id 1S71.^ At tlie tirae of tho original except Along 

one or two muin traok e like tkoao frotn Kalghatgi to Dk^rw dr a ad 
HabU, It waa next to iTiipcffifliblo to take a cmt ouywht^e bot by 
most eircuitoDs routes tbroagh tlie fields. Even ttese roundubonb 
routes were possiibk only when the groand was free from crops. 
Cart traflSe there was little or none, taost of tbe produce was carried 
on pack buUocks. Almost the only carta then in use were the 
Yadara^ carta about eighteen inches high wilh solid wooden wheels 
often not mom than two feet in diametert as a rale without nny 
metal tyre. A large nnmher of Vadarfl carried wood to tha plains 
from the villages on the edge of the foirst which they were 
allowed to cat with little or no reBtriciion. Df traffic with Kdnara 
and the coast there was almost none* In 1880 the villngee were 
rich in roads. The great rood from Hnbli to the coast at Kutdta 
which WBB opened abetit l84Sj passed dose by the eastern edge 
oftbistTach An ei^ually great raid, from Hnbli to Kumta and 
Kdrwir by the Arbail pass, ran diagonally through the centre of 
these villages^ which again had comnmnicatian with Dlidi'wj^r hy 
a good roftd* There were also seversl country rosds in connection 
with the main liuea. The average produce pricea showed n rise in 
anhoBked rice from 2D4 pounds lu LS20-20 to 50 poonds the rupee 
in 1870-70 ; jeari from ISB pounds to pounds; from 270 
pounds to 52 pounds j or coarse sugar from 24 poauds to 16 
pouado. The average tillage area ha<i riecn from 20j838 acres in 
1838-47 to Q2,m in 1S78-79 and oollectiona from £2953 to £6151 
(Hs^ 29^530 -Ra. 61,519J. The following is a summary of the 
details: 
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Between 1875-76 and 1877-76 tlic notices to pay reventie aTernged 
1S3 and tho sales of land avei^god two. In 1886, 64'6 per cent of 
Gorernmeat load woro tilled by the men whose names were entered 
M holders in the GoTartnnent books; and 35'4 by their tenants.® 
The proTOrtioQ of tenant tilled land was larger than nsnni. A good 
deal of land had been taken hy Erdbrnans and others as an inrest- 
ment who tilled it by tenanta The common terms on which rice 
land was let were at least half the produce, the holder paying tho 
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Moto AaD leilf tlie prodtioe was paid wben the Itoldsr 
ppovid^^d semi and bore e sbure in the olher pxpertsein^ 

During tlie thirty years of the sarvcy settlement, flat roofed and 
tiled houses increAsed from 1095 in 104S to 49&9 in 1870 or ia4“92 
per cent; earts from 920 to 1670 or 8l"20 percent; wells and water- 
lifts from 258 to 022 or Ml'SO per cent; and watering ponds 
from its to 400 or 8^74 per cent ; popoktion showed a slight fall 
from 81,974 to 81^817 op 1>'49 per coat; thatched booses decreased 
from 4273 to 2529 or 40'88 per cent; form cattle Erotn 18^476 to 
12j909 or 4'20 per cent ; cows and biiEaloes from 25^830 to 17,920 
or 3O’02 per cent; sheep and goats from 1069 to 1103 or S3'97 per 
cent ^ and horses ^cm 334 to 215 or 35'02 per cent* Mr. FJetefier 
the deputy snp»erintetident of surrey atmbnted the deoTease or 
rather the absence of increase in popnktien to the 1876-77 famine- 
Colenol Anderson^ the Surrey Commissionerp admitted that the very 
liigh famine prices mdst ba^o forced some of the labouring and 
non^agricattural popalation to \mve their homes In searcli of work* 
At the same time he thought that the Loss of population was 
chiefly due to the fever which had wasted the villages for several 
years^ and to a less extent to settlers moving to Kdnsra and to 
other districts. Except on the banks of the EedtiniU where was 
flome superior hkek and brown soib excellent for every kind of 
tillage, the soil was gnnemlly a stiff red well suited for rice and 
BugELTcane^ but less suited for dry crops. In the extrema eastern 
villager the rainfall was not too heavy for excelkut dry-crop tillage, 
jrurf^ cottouj and oilseeds*^ Further west the country 

gradually changed into a purely rice-growing tractp tho dry crop 
cultivation being for the most part conhned to rdg{ or luie/iai Eice 
dependent on miufall alone was everywhere an nneertain crop. 
But most of the rice lands had the beueflt of water storage which 
could at the worst give them one watering and in many caeea 
furnished them with a constant supply. Much rice was also watered 
by drainage from neighhouricg high grounds guided by or 

water-couraea As regards dry crops each division frcuu east to w-eat 
had its own staple,/tJfJri in the east, rdyi in the west, and a mixture 
of both between the two extremes. For theso dry crops the ramfall 
was always snMcicni Even in 1S78 the worst year on record the 
dry' crops were generally good and in some villages excel lent* The 
maiii crop of rice was often followed by poise ; and in the better rice 
lands su^rcane was grown once in three years. The dry crops wvere 
jedri, Wjri, a little ootton, and some od-seeda In the eastern riHages 
where the rainfall was moderate, and rd^t in the western villages. The 
rice lauds were usually well tilled and all available manure was need. 
In the east where the chief tillage was dry crop^ the cultivation was 
also good. In the western villages rffpf which was chiefly grown 
as a dry Crop was seoDudary to rico which claimed the first care and 
attention j still what manoie could he span^d from the rico was 
^plieil to the The whole garden ar^ was only fifteen acres. 

This tract was jngt nort b of the line below which both in DkdrwAr 
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and in Kdoiirn betel and cocoa-pnlm were found. AH 

exportablo produce wna readily carricil to marketp Tlie very groat 
cart traffic from tbo inland parta to the coast created cons taut 
denmnd for fodder^ Kalgbiitgi und Bammigntti ^era both good 
market tonna aud were centres of tbt* rice trade. Dbinrar and 
Hubli wore at no great diatanoo; and^ at any lime of tbo y ear, conld 
bo roachod hj good roads. Thero wore no tcanafactnrea except a 
few cotton and ifoollen Iooehh. There was foTOr owing chic By to 
bad water. But the people suffered less than strangom On the whole 
tbo people were well off. ^I'lie tillages were romeftsurod and rcclassed. 
The following is a compariJion of the area of the different kinds of 
hmd« according to the original and the royision surreys 
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Ti close to and west of the old 

JJabb Tillai^. 1^0 otber classes wero formod of twentj-throo 

thiftyHJne, tl.,rty^x,i*iid Tillages each further wU th«| 

the cla^s beforo it. The highest dry crop aero rates adopted in these 

Tfera 4.. s. 2J ^ 3d. ]»), 2-. Orf. («& IJ), 2r. W. 

(Us* 11). Bad (ite. 1), Tb 0 highest rice acre rate wm f Be, d,) 

(lU, t ) m the afth claaa. The garden land wns conMdeiod little bettor 
and ^ rated acooTdmgly. The eff ect of the reTieion 

wa5 an incr^iso of S4^S por cent m asseseiaeDt. The details are®: 
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1838-39 to a^ut 22,000 acres io ]s.i7-48 and coHectiooa vnned 

1847^ to flbont 13100 (Ka. 
y OnriBg the first ten years of the sairey lease 

(1848-08), the tillage area rose from aboat 25,000 ocrcs b 1848-49 
to about 51,900 acres in 1857-58 and collectioias from about £2530 

daring tbo next ten year* 
tl8&8-tiS), the tiUago area roao from about 52.090 acres in 1858-59 
to about 58^000 ncres lu ISbT-'&Sj, and collections from aboub £6440 
to about £7550 (R9.G4,<^-Re. 75,509) j and dnrbg the eleroD years 
enum^ lo78-/9, tbe tillage area slowly rose from about 58,900 
acres in 1866-09 to about 02,000 acres in 1878-79 and collections 
yancd about £7950 (Bs. 79,590) in 1372-73 to about £7490 
(Rs. /4j.OOO) jii 1869-^0. Daring tiip threo jeara after the rcTision 
settlement (1879-1882), tbo tillage area steadily rose from about 
02,790 acres in 1879-80 to about 63,000 aciea in 1081-82, and 
collections varied from about £10,100 (Ha, 1,01,090) in 188Q-61 to 
about £8700 (Rs. 87,000) in 1881-32. The details are‘: 
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In 1880..81 the Biirvey eettleraent wna revised in a group of 
twenty-nine vilkgoa whick had formed tho old Mnlgnnd petty 
division of the old Dnmbal sub-diviiiion and had been settled by 
Captciia VVingate in Since the original eottlcinout tlie 

gronp had been broken up. At the time of revision eleven of tha 
Villflges were in Hubli, Bixtean in Gadag, and two in Navalgund. 
Thesw villagoa were widely scattered. One group or strip caiuo to 
within six miles cost of Hubli j a second groap was about eighteen 
niilea further east and to tho south of Gadag, and a third small 
group lay on the Tnugbhadra, eighteen tnilos 8onth.ooat of tho 
nparest point of the second group, Ono village Niraigi was detached 
from the rest about ten mi lea north-saat of Gadag. The threo 
main groups of 'idllagcs which this stirvey block included dififerod 
greatly from each other. The western group was one of the very 
best parts of the Dhirwilr district constating entirely of deep blnet 
soil and all within the lino of good rainfall* The central ifronp 
round MnlguBd also consisted chiefly of black soil, throngh which 
masses of granite or rather gneiss fiometimea Urge enough to form 
small hills protruded. The oitreme oastern villages of this group 
M well 03 the villages on the Tunghhadta in the east touched the 
Kaput range, which stretched from the river close to Gadag The 
rainfall of the thrae groups differed greaUy, Tho western Tillages 

® south-eastem a po^ 

ii nw common products of 

h^hilrwiir cotton plain Cotton tho staple wan grown once in 
three years in tern with wheat aud jvdr: with which safHcwer and 
insced wei^ mixed in wcaaignal rows. They chiefly tmated to the 
latoormii crops* In all ordinary Gmes tillngc was good and 

well-to-do. The 1876 -1 ^ famine had pressed heavily on the villages 
m the east of the centi^ group and on the south-eastern group 

considerably improv^ 
and it was thought that with oiishug high prices and a y-cur or two 
of pod crops the effcote of the Wine would pass iway. The 
viUflpa of the south-east group were worst off and were far removed 

by Hcb,u, l» I, M tei CrriTfe “A” 77 

f.n.in., .i.d .rillout . w-j ba, y „„ Sdge, il Ml of 


of Sth dVpHJ 1930 nilJ Quv. 
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^53; mkMnUluicQqia fi^69 or 7’lfl; liM, whll* W ^ ^V{f oi 

Amentia cotton 17,693 dr 23-51 t'fAwit-wv nJf?" wbeatOCMO or 

Ilni^ tnntii or iiffliwer l^or a ^3 "i 1 ' 
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moch nse. Tlio central grcmp of Tillages Iiod free commtimcation Ctapft^r VUL 
with Hubli^tha Toain losaJ trade centre, by conDtiy tmcks across the ^ 
black plain during all the fair season. Except during dr for a few « . a 
days after min, these tracks were for nil pmctical purposes aa good sJeiiFtT, 

as the beat made roads, A main line also ran from Godag to Knmta '* 1 ^!^/'' 
through Mnlgund by SaTannr and B^ukapor, It was a naefnl 
line but the road bad not been brought into good order. 

The mass of these villages, includLog all tho western and nearly 
all the central group, formed part of the estate of the Tisgadn 
branch of the Patvnrdbausp It lapeed td OovemmenL on the 
chiefdeath without heirs m 1S4SL The ravenuo manageinent of 
tho T^gaon chief according to mtiye ideas had bean felrlj good. 

There was a high UQmjnal demand and os much as possible was 
collected, and. etiltirntion to the fall extent of a landholder's power 
was to a certnm extent cempulaoty. The chief objects of tho 
management were to prevent any diminution ofcultivabon and to 
extend it by all available means so as to exaet for the landlord the 
whole BQrplus produce beyond what was aeccBsary for the support 
of the landholder^ but yet So cautiously and carefully as net to 
disable him from continuing his cnltivatictL Shortly after the 
chiefs deaths in anticipation of tho lapse of the estate to the British 
Govornaient^ sevoTe pressure was pnt on the landholders, and after 
the lapse, from the absence of any trustworthy data on which to 
base the collections, the pressure on individuats was very heavy 
and yet much less revenue was realised than under Lhe chieh In 
1S50 when the hrat survey of these yilloges was in trod need tho 
people showed a keen anxiety for the introductieu of thesettlBinent^ 

From tho two years of British management before the settlement^ 

1848-50^ no concldsiona can be draw'Dp except tliat it was fortnnato 
that the atato of things then existing did net last long There vvae 
no cortainty about any of the figures except those of collections. 

The areas of occupation were obtained by a conversion of the old 
bljvari or seed area recorded as cultivated, on tho proportion 
obtaining between the hi/Vftr/ or seed area and that ascertained by 
the Bun^ey to be occupied in the year of settlcmeuk It appeared, 
however, to tho Survey Commisainnar that about one-hfth of tho 
area occupied in lS‘^18-49 was thrown up in the following year- In 
I8o0-51 when the survey settlement was introduesd, 49,503 acres 
were occupied, with a full survey reubil of £4127 {Rs+ 41,270) 
of which £3782 (Ifa. 37,820) only were collected. The difierenco 
between the now and old rates was as usual remitted in the jtsir of 
the introduction of the Bettlomonfc. From that year progress was 
rapid. In the next year, 1851-^2, the occopied area rose to 60,475 
acres and the collections to £5C®7 (Rs* 60^570)* In 1860*61 tho 
occupied area had risen to 74,253 acres and the collections to 
£5922 (Ba 59^220)^ Then pregress went on without check and 
in 1878*79^ 77*486 acres were occopied and £6189 (Hs. 61,890) 
were collected* From 1855 till the 1878 famine there were 
neither Temissiona nor outslandings^ After the famine there were 
email lemissiens and outstandings^ In 1877-78 and 1878-79 thero 
were no romisslons and at the end of 1878-79, only £18 (Rs, 180) 
were outstanding. In 1678-79 tho nnoccupied arabk waste 
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niQOUDted to unes 2351 bearing on assG^saioiit of J6i5 (Rs. 450) 
ana most of this was in the south•caatom group where there was 
much pow l^d. The western villages had only ten acres of arable 
wasp. Danag the original settlement^ as in the rest of Dhirwdr, 
nroduce prices rosomoro than ItlO per cent; flat roofed and til (mJ 
hoops rose from 5180 to 6590 or 21*4 per cent; carta from 300 to 
^ “m, ® ® watering wells from 50 to 05 or tfO per 

cent. The senrey census was taken in the moiiHoon of ISTO, after 
t a mop of the famine. The retnrn showed a decrease under 
wpnlatmn from 25,761 to 22,704 or IM per cent; under thatohml 
pusM from b|' p 31 or 38*8 per cent j under farm cattle from 0539 

-ft P®*" buffo loos from 11,262 to 

4blJ or o9 per centj under sheep and gouts fnoai 6753 to 3630 or 

Tft or HD per cent, 

a lOl iplongha andeighty-three drinking wellsi 

These figures show a lai^ increase in the bettor class of houses 
^^tftion of population and cattle appears to 
plap p the ^eara n£ famine. In the wester a villages 

crops, and pero were largo accamulatious of fodder from hack 

thsTnntk''^^®distreaa was more sorere, and in 
the sonth-eMtom group it was extromoly severe. 

In tbn waMk twenty-nbo Tillages wore entirely remeasured. 

In the rest toe system of partial remeasnrement was adonted TJ,« 
toml area of the old and new surreys differed onlv bv 577 onm,) 

d^erences were found. On a total of 5678 survey fields, differeSJS 
between five and ton per cent >vore found in 297 fields and 
differences above ten per coat in 209 fields. A laL proTOrttou 

geaerai standard of the former Sk^'"L™to'^*f ^ 

twMty-eiyht ,uiti,c ] 87 |) gjgg 82-41^21 ‘“*“1'®“ 
Government and 1231 orT 7 ''iq n„, 'T P®' cent were 

Goveramant numbers 3751 or 5^50 ® the 

tteorenpuil, 123orl7eU™,bV7k,™ 

«9 .r 827 paa aaw. b, faX. rate„?t Vl rsW 

p™L;r a’Luav^vVb.^bi^Lf 4 7.aii.i7; 

wZ.tilW b, - 7.23 

the proprietor in partnarsliip with othere 5i W ^-nn k ^ 
mmey rents, and 107 or 1*53 bv tenanto «« « L tenants on 

The western group of thirteen villanlf r* pr^iee or graja rents. 
Wingate's settiement in iSaO 51 ^“der Captain 

3"* 71 J. (Rs. kV) WM SonS i ®™P «=« 

classes, For t^Sso villairea tuip divided into two 

tawn of Hubli a b Irhf^t d^ nearest to tho 

Propised to B««milat? i ^2) was 

w H lo tbe rato sanctioned in 1874 for the 
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neig'hiHiuringTillages of Hab 1 i;foi:‘t!ie reinaining toariLIageB abighest 
dry crop acre rate of 3». M (Ba. 1}) waa propoaed to assitaikto it 
to the rate saDctioced in lS/4 and 1876 for tbe aetgbbooriiig Tillages 
of Hubli and NavTilgund The central group of doven Tilkgee for 
which a kigbeat d 17 crop acre rote of 2 j. SJ. (Ra. Ij) hnd becu 
adopted in win^ diTidod into two fop tlics 

weatern villages a highest drj crop acre rate of ^#|i. (Rs, 1 |) w 
proposodp and for the tlirro eastern villages in and dose to tho hiLb 
a highoBt dry crop acre rate of 2 s. M. (Rs, IJ) was proposed* 
These rates were the aatue as those ^lactioned for the neighbouring 
villas of the Ga^gsubdiYision m which the revL^ed settlement had 
been introduced in 1S7^. For the four detached viLlages in the 
sonth-east near the Tnngbhadta^ whieb ander the 1850 settli^’nicnt 
had been put in the same class as the preceding deron villages 
of the cjentral group, a highest dry crop acre rate of 2 *. Bd (Mn. 
was proposed. For the detached village of Nitulgi the highest 
dry crop acre rate was raised from to 2m. 9 d* (Rs. 1 -lib The 
area of rira land had risen from ninety-four acres in 185Q to 22 i> 
acres in 1880 of which 212 were fJovemment land. For this land 
a highest acre rate of 12 if, (Es, 0 ) similar to the rate sanctioned for 
the badag sub-division was proposed. There was no stream watered 
garden land. The luea of well watered garden land had riKen from 
135 acres in 1850 to 275 in 1830^ As was asual in revision 
settlements^ well watered land was charged no eitra rate for water. 
The well garden land was almost entirely confined to the eastem 
villageSp the -deBp black soil in the west being unfavourable for 
well sinking* The elfect of the revision was a of 55'4 per cent 
in tho aBsessment* The details are; 
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The effect of the settlomcot on Government occupied laud wan 
an increase of 55*4 per cent in the rental. This average rate of 
increase was not equally distributed^ in the three rill^es of tha 
drat class it nmoonted to per cent^ which was about the sama 
or perhaps a little less than the incr^e in the aeighbonripg 
villages settled in 1874 In the lower classes the percentage of 
increase was still less, and in the lowest class, which was in all 
respects the meat inferior^ it was least of all. This filth class had 
one village Ohaginkeri which showed an increase of 52'6 per cent. 
Til is increase was doe to the making ef a reservoir by Government 
under which amety-two acres were watered Except m Chaginkeri 
the average percentage increase in the villages of the fifth class 
»sis-7* 
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Tinva only 10 2*^ The new aq rroy ahowed nn oitra area o£ 2900 
acres o! GovernmeDt upoccupied arable assessed waste bearing a 
BurToy aBaeaHment of £6G (Rsh 600)♦ This was almost without 
e 2 £oeption^ poor land in the Ottfitem Filtegea near the tilla- Tho 
following statement shows the total area and the assess tnent under 
OTOry head: 

J7#r{j£(in ISSO-Sl. 
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Aeeordingto the old rates the average acre rate in all kinds of 
land waa Is. 7J. (13 j * ondortlie proposed rates it amounted to 
2^.5jd(Re.l as.3i) or an increase of lOJcJl (7|4 ^ y The proposed 
rates were Eanctioned hj GovemmcEt in May 1880.^ 

During the two years before the sarvey settlccnent (1848-] 850)^ 
the tiiiago area fell from about 54^000 acres in JSlS“49 to about 
43j000 ocreain 1849-50 and colleeiiona from about £5800 to about 
£5000 (Rs. 58,000 - Ra. 50,000). During the first ten years of the 
survey iease(l850-1800)^tho tillage area rose from abunt 49^500 acres 
in 1850-51 to about 78,000 acres in 1859-60, nnd collectiotis from 
about £3v 60 t-o abont £0^60 {Rs. 3/,600 * Rs. 6o,G00) j during the neit 
ten yoare (1060-1870) tbo tillage area varied fwm abnnl 75,700 acres 
in 1864-6S to about ^4,300 in 1800-61 and collections from about 
£6800 (Rflv 68>00O) In 1863-64 to about £6600 (Ra. 66,000) iu 
1800-61; and during the last ten years (1870-J 880), the tillage area 
varied fram about 77*500 acres in 1078-79 to about 75,200 in 1870-71 
and collcctious from about £6990 fRs, 69,900) in 1878-79 to about 
£6700 (Ra. 67,600) in I87b73, Ttc detaik are 
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In 1S8I ID consequence ot the effects of the 187&-77 lamine and 
the osisting low prices of held produce Q oreminoat decided to giro 
the holdera of land temponaiw relief from a portion o£ the revision 
eettlemeiit ouhanceinetite^ With this object GovemDieiit ordered 
thuit in all village groups in which an eahanced revision settlement 
had been mtrodueedj during the three jears ending 1S82^&3 aucb 
tompomry reimiseioa shonld be granted on each or bolding as 

would bring the revision enhancement down to about twenty per cent 
odvanoe on the former aesessment. After the fall revision 

rates were again to be realised.^ 

The following atatement^ shown fnt the whole district the chief 
changes in tilingej remi&aionsj collection b, and oatBtimdiiigSj since 
the introduction of the revenue snrvey. It appears from these 
det&ile that the tillage area baa risen from 5b8|328 acres in 
1843-44 to 1,273,432 acres in 18S1-S2, the Goverament demand 
from £82,456 (Rs. 8,24,560) to £159,661 (Ra 15,96,610), and 
collections from £90,756 (Rs. 9,67,500) to £157,976 (Ra, 15,79,760). 
During the same pcri<^ remissions have fallen from £7546 
(Bs 75 460) to £27 (Ra 270) in 1080-31 and outstandings from 
£8236 (Rs. 82,360) to £250 (Rs. 2560) m 1880-81. 


1 <Jcv, Letter S^4SSflf 3rd ISSl. ’ Snpplwd by tha Survey Co^mMlsaiOMr* 
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la 1879 the amble Lands of Dtdrwir were fait-Jy tilled though 
there was still room for improvempni Evopfvrhero except in the 
block cotton lands a considerable area of land was held oud inateod 
of being tilled was kept under gr^^M. No dota are a¥£Lilabia to show 
what proportion of the whole occopicd area is kept under gmsa; 
in the western and southern aub-dmsioos it must bo considerable. 
In the black soil tracts no land U kept under grass. In to»dj 
viilagefl in the north and eentro of the district which hate nothing 
bat block aoil^ there is no gracing and the cattle are all stall fe<L^ 
The finest cattle are generally foond in rilkgea which have no 
grazing. A considerable amount of the amble waste is at present 
used for grazing. But as tbe people prefer to fake it at tbe yearly 
grazing sale for one year only^ it does not come under the head of 
ocenpied. Some of these tmoccupied arable lands ore valnable 
grazing lands which are not allowed to- be ocenpiedj, ae^ for grazing 
purposes they fetch a considerably Mgher yearly auction rent than 
the aiirvey assessments Some also consist of odd fields near rillago 
Bitea mneh intersected by paths and roads and tborefere liable to 
suffer from the trespass of cuttle* In 1S7B the area ofnnoccupied 
Land was extremely small and what them was was of poor 
imality. Since 1878, partly in oonsequoiice of loss of cattle during 
the famine and the damage (mused by rats and loco ate in 1879 and 
1880, and cbiefly_p esp^ially in the hilly and sandy soils of some of 
the eastern sub-divisions, from the low price of field produce in 
!S81 and 1882;, the area cjf arable waste has steadllj spread from 
102,433 acres m 1877-78 to 100,654 in 1882-83** 

■ ColcnfilAftdBrwDp fitli 1S79. 

^ Mr. 3t€w^rt^ C. S, 8nrT«y GomnuHioaer, S|L of I5th April 1884 Th& d^tdli am; 

1877 7S, 122,648 jmtoi Ui lS7& 7e, 142.7^4 fa 1670 80, 
1M.U7 w l6lK)-eM68,477 tn 18Sl-Sa,Md ie0ie«4 in 1S82-83. 
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T!ic nrca of olionatiitt or iiiom land fell from 6SDj9€-i acree in 
1843-44 to 543 j 297 ivcrea in 1877-70. This reduction la due to the 
resumptbn of encrmohiDent^ during the first Eettlemont^ aod since 
then to the gradual faUJng m of the which the Iniim CommisaiDn 
confirmed sis life grants. The decrease in alienated land has also 
been largely caused by tho resignation of parts of quit-rent cejudi 
inn ms at the first eettlecdent^ When the surrey rates were 
introdnced^ i% oftesn happened that they were lower than the former 
judi or quit-rent mtm. The quit-remt was rednccd to the gurney 
assessment. But os much of these lands were waste and yielded 
the owner no return, a considerable sbarie of thorn was resigned 
in the early years of tho settlcmenl; before land had begun to b& 
Yaluable.^ 
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SECTION IV.--SEA80N BEFOETS. 


Id 186l^G2 thirty-two inches of rain fell at Dhdrwhr. Orer most 
of the district tho fall was ^ronmble aud the harrest lar^« Except 
for slight cholera public health was good^^ The coneetions rose 
from £160>581 (Es. 16,65,810) to £169,323 {Rg. I6j93^30)i £9 
(B& 90) were i^nuttod and there were no outstandings. The price 
of Indian millet rose from seTontj-niue pounds tho rupee in 1360-61 
to Mty-Bix pounds. 

In 1862-63 twenty-four inches of rain fellatDli&rwjr. Throughout 
the district the early raiua were scanty tmd the early or kfmrif crops 
poor. Heavy showers in September and October enabled the people 
to sow so largo on area of late crops that the fullness of tho late 
harrest made np fer the failure of the early harresL Public health 
was good ; though some parts especially in tho west suffered from 
choleic fever and ague,* Tbo collections rose from £169,323 to 
£177,741 {Ri 16,93,230 - Rs. 17.77,410), £14 (Rg. 140) were remitted, 
and there wero no cutstandingB, The price of ludian millet roao 
from fifty-sis. ponnda tho rupee to forty*one pounds. 

In 1863-64 twenty inches of rain fell at Dhiirwfir. Scanty early 
rains were again followed by on abundant late supply and the han^est 
did not full holow the average. Cholera was prevalent over the 
whole district and bad fever and ague prevaiJed in the west. There 
was slight loss from cattle disease/ The collections rose from 
1177J4I to £184,745 (Tb. 17,77,410- Rs. 18,47,450), £17 (Ha. 170) 
were remitted ^ and £247 (Be. 4479) loft outatauding. The price of 
Indian millet rose from forty-one poimds the rupoo to nineteen 
pounds. 

In 1864-651wen tymine inchee of min fell at Dhirw4r* The early 
rain though abundant wag unseasonable and damaged some of the early 
crops; the late harvest especially the cotton was good. Except in 
RAnebennur, Kod, and Karajgi, where the public health was good, 
cholera fever and ague prevailed,®^ The coUections rose from 


RsFemTiw 
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£184,745 to lias,m (Rb. 18,47,450-Rs. 13,81,340), £14 (Ra. 140) 
were remitted, nnd iiotbing was left outatandiDg, The price of 
Indian millet fell from nineteen poxmds the rapee to twontj’-sii; 
ptinndi. 


In 1805-60 eigliteeti inebca of rein fell at DhdrwAr. A large 
proportion of tliP groin crops failed. In Nnvpjgpnd Daiabal and 
Bon about 6ve-eigbtba (10a«.) of the early crops wero lost from grnhs 
and want of rein; in Dhdni'dr Hnbli and Enrejgi about lialf (Soi*.) 
were lost; ond in Bankdpnr, Rsnebennar, Hdogal, Unlghatgi, and 
Kod about a qoorter (4air.)- Of the late hnrv'cst in NaTolgood, 
Dambal, and Ron about oue-balf l8<w,) and in tbo rest of tbc district 
about iin eighth (2 iw.) Trore iewt. Except for a little cholera public 
bcaltli was gDod.< The coUections fell from £188,134 to £187,153 
(Rfl. 18,81,840 - Rp. 18,71,530), £13 (Rs. ISO] were remitted, and 
there were no ontstandinga. The price of Indian millet rose froin 
twenty-six pounds the rupee to twenty pounds. 

In 180G-C7 thirly-two inches of rain fell at Dhftrwdr. The 
early harvest proved a ustrly complete failure, but timely later rains 
enabled a Targe area to be sown and the late harvest was eicellent, 
Except in Navsigund and Kalgbalgi there was mneh cholera and 
ndngul sulfered greatly from fever.* The collectiors rose from 
£187,153 to £188,991 (Ra 18,71,530 - Rs. 18,89,910), £13 (Rs. 130) 
were remitted, and there were no outstandings. The prico of Indian 
millet fell from twenty pounds the rupee to forty-one pounds. 

In 1^7-68 twenty-nine inches of rain fell at Dhfirw/ir, The 
June fall wdafaTOumble but especially in Dambal tho July August 
and ^ptembor supply was scanty. PubUc health was go^; fever 
prevailed bnt there was no cholera or cattle disease.* The collection a 
fell from £188,991 to £186372 (Ba. 18,89,910- Rs. 18,68.7£0),'there 
were no remissions, and 4«. (Rs. 2) were left ontstaading, The price 
of Indian millet fell from forty .one poDuds the rupee to SeventT- 
niiio pauDds. ^ 


In 18^-69 thirty-one inches of rain fell at Dhirwir, The fall 
wto timely and ^th the early and the late ctoib yielded a fair 
return. Except in Hdngal and in parts of Dhirwfir and Dambal 
where fever and ague were prevalent, pubUo health was good. Cattle 
diBcoM prevajI^l slightly m some gf the sub-divisiona* 1’ho collec 

£o (Rs aO) wore remitted, and there were no ontstandings. The 
pnee of Iqdun millet loll from Boventy-nine pounds the rupee to 

ninety pounds, ^ r 


In W69-70 twoaty-toven inchea of rain foU at DhArwdr. The 

SJLte" r® 1 the September and October supply 

especially the rioe. Timely and abunK 
rain m Norember secured good cold weather crops except that iedri 

lDJ.r,a k, bUgkt l>.blic Mlh 8 »o£ S 
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rem fmtn £186,163 to £138,547 (Re, 18,61,630-Kg, 18,85,470), £5 
(Hsi. 50) were emitted, qud tlii^ro Wi?rg no out standing Tko orico 
of Indian millot ro&o fxotn ninotj pooDda the ropi?o to fortt^ne 
poands^ 

In 1870-71 thirty-one mchogof rain fell at DMnrflr. The supply 
was plentifal and aeaaonahle. Tlie oarlj crops did well and the 
Into ^arveat did not fall below tho Average^ Except ali,^ht foTfir 
public health was good. There wah a bad outbreak of rattle disease 
in Kalghatgi^ The coUoctions foil from 1188,547 to £133,8^1 
(Ra 18,85,470* *118- 13,33,940), £1 (Rg, 10} were remitted, and there 
were no ootstajndiiig?^ The price of IndJaii millet fell from forty- 
one ponnda the mpee to sixty ponnds^ 

In 1071-72 thirty inches of min fell at DhArwdr. In NnTatgnnd, 
Dnmbah RjSnehennur, Karajgi, and Ron the early mins either 
from scantiness or pnsoeaonableness wholly or in great nieasare 
destroyed the early crops. Except in Dambnl tbo late harvest was 
good. Pnblic health was fair, hut cattle disease prevailed in most 
of the Eiib-diviaboa^ Collections fell from £183.894 to £181,817 
(Ra. 18p38,940 ^ Ha lSjlS^170)j £2 (Ra 30) were left outstanding, 
and there were no reniisslouA The price of Indian millet rose frem 
sixty pounds the rupee to thirty-niue pounds. 

In 1873-73 tweiity-seveii inches of rain fell at DhArwdr. Except 
local failures of rice both the early and the late harvest were good. 
There was slight cbolem, fever^ aed ague, and a deadly outbreak of 
cattle disease in Kod-* The coUectioDs rose froni £181,817 to 
£183,790 (Ra 18,13,170 - Rs. 18,37,900), £3 (Ra 20) were remitted, 
and I3«r(li5. 6) loft outstanding. The price of Indian millet fell 
from thirty-nine poauds the rupee to forty-one pounds. 

In 1873-74 twenty-aeven inches of rain fell at Dhnrwdr* The 
early mLo wag so scanty and untimely that in Navalgund and Ron 
no evopa were sown and the Navalgund cattle had to be sent to the 
western forest lands. Th# late harvest was also poor. In Karajgi 
and Samour cotton wus injured by iuGects. Fever and ague 
prevailed in Navalgund, Daml^b Bankapur and fCalgbntgH and there 
woft widespread but mild cattle clisease,^ The collections fell from 
£183,790 to £182,051 [Rs. 13,37,900 -Ha 13,20,510}, there were no 
remissions and no outsEandings. The price of Indian zmllet fell 
from forty-odo poundg the rupee to forty-seven poundsi 

In 1S74-75 forty-^ight inches of rain fell at Dhfirw^r, The fall was 
timely and beneficial to all the early crops. In September October 
and part of November excessive min injured some crops and Hat 
roofed lionsea On the whole the harvest was good. Except in 
Rdnebennur, fever and ague were widespread, and cattle disease 

{ irovailed in Kalghatgi and in the west of DhfirwAr.* Collections roso 
rem £182,051 to £196,064 (Ra 18,26.510 - Ra 19,60,610), £4 fiU 49) 
were remitted^ and there were no outstandingA Ths price of Indian 
millet fell from forty-geven poundg the rupee to fifty-two pounds. 

1 Coifin', 38 oF 4tJi Jan. 1871. * Eom. Gav, R«-r. itec. SI of 187-iSllt. 

* Unr. CcULT, g30D t»f 3 IhI £>e«. * Rav. Cunir, SO^S of ^Otli Dec. IS73. 

* BiiV. Cd'Htf. 47ta vi ?JUi Dw. iaV4. 
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In \B75-76 tMrtj'on^ iqc!i«s of min fell at DL4rwri.Fr The earl/ 
Imrroat: in mogt of the district waapoor and the late barveat fair. In 
BomB parts rats caaaed damaj^ bj eating tba seed Navalgund, 
DLrirwar^ Hnbli, and KalghatgJ suffered raUiersoTerelj from cholera ; 
fever and ague prevail^ everywhere, and cattle diseoao caused 
Joss in Kod* The collections roEie from £196^064 to £204,997 
fRs. 19Ks. 20,49,970b £13 {Ra 130) were remitted, and 
£-34 (Ra^ 340} left outstanding. The priee o£ Indian millet continued 
at fifty-two pounds the rupee. 

In 1876*77 sixteen inches of rain fell at Dhdrwrir. The first fall 
was goodj but rain afterwards held off so completely that the early 
cropB failed in half of the district and in the other half were very poor. 
As the Late hnrvest failed as well as the earlj^ the seareity passed to 
famine, and the labouring classes had to be snpported. \iater was 
™rce,aad large numbers died of cholera in DliArwdr, HAnga^ Karajgi, 
Cadag, an d BanHpn r.^ Col lections fell from £204,997 to £301,648 
^ 20,16j4&0), i£Sn3 (Tta.8n20) were remitted, and 

£ jr^..42 (Rs. 13,420] left ontstaiidLng+ The price of Indian inillet rose 
frotn fifty*two pounds the rupee to nineteen pounds. 

In 1877-78 thirty-five inches of rain fell at Db4rwfir. The June 
fall waa general and plentifol. But July and August passed with 
only one fall ana the crops in some places perished Copious rain 
m beptember and October saved the harvest and the outturn of 
the early crops was abundant Over large ar^ early jvdri yielded 
a se^nd crop. The late crops were also aboudant though (lamaced 

iL ague pretailed/^ Collections ^sa 

£201,048 to £208,252 (Rs. 20,16^480 - Es. 30,82,520). £5 
£ ^ f4359 (Ks. 42,590) left outstooding. 

^nndf nineteen pounds the rupee to 

In 1878-p forty inches of ram fell at Dh^rwfir. It fell kto and 

B^n sowings, but yielded 
an abundant supply of fodder. JMost of the cold weather harvest 

fn^ht ^ "r Malanous fever pTevnilJ 

23.3^.T20),£1490 (Hs. U^oS) .t ttt: 

Lti S rtmisaioas. The price of Indian millet 

fell from thirtjr-Oro pounds the ropee to fortyifonr pounds. 

Dh^rwdr. The aeasoq 
s The rats which had done mqcti damage in the jear before 

a Was good. CollectiouB rose from £.9''?u 97'> 

In 18S0.81 thirty-lire inches of min fell at Dlidrwdr. The seesou 
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w »9 favourable. About Au^iuit the rains helii off, but a supply csine in 
time to save the early IiarreBt, Thone wm a utarkod fall io pnodace 

prices. Fever and ague prevailed, but public hesltH was fair.* Col¬ 
lections rose from £233,049to A’23fl,521 (Be, 23,30,490 - Bs. 23,95,210), 
£52 (Ra 520) were remitted, and £292 (Ka 2920) left outstanding. 
The price of ladiau millet fell from forty-sLit pounds the rupee to 
elxty-four pounds. 

In 1881-82 thirty-two incbea of rain fell at Dbdrwar. The 
Boason was unfavonrable. Dxcopt in HAngnl and Karajgi, the lUtin- 
faU was considerably below the averags and at the anmo time it was 
UDsoasonable. The rioo crops failed completely in Kalghntgi and 
Kotl and suffered mueh in ether sub-divisions. The early or ^i’Anny 
crops were generally poor, and, except wheal, the Into or raht crops 
wero ^80 on the whole below the arerago. Cotton suffered from 
blight aud insects. There wasa gcnenil rise in the ^co of nil 
articles except cotton. The pubbo health was good. There wero 
few cases of cholera and mnlarioua fever was less prevalent than 
usual.’ The tillngo area fell from 1,512,972 to 1,507,941 acres, 
and colloctiona from £239,521 to £193,418 (Ra, 23,95,310- 
Rs. 19,34,180), £7800 (Hs, 78,000) were remitted, and £39,098 
(Ra 3,90,080) left outgtnnding. The price of Indian millet rose 
from sixty-four pounds the rupee to sixty pounds. 

In 1882-83 fifty inches of raio fell at DhArwjlr. The rainfall 
was above the average in all the snb-divisiona and in H&n^ it was 
more than double the overage. In some places oonsidGrabra damage 
was caused by floods and the bursting of ponda.® Tho heavy rain 



> iVes, GtmL Adm. Bept. Car 1860-S], D3-M- 

>Oar. Re«, SfiJC el 2Ttb Ko.™b« . j- *. 

p SiS5 laclm dimi]^ tbD wfwk enniojg tfae 

E inebea; 

ip KaLhatgi 0'S4, aiid“4'5d in BaJaitJ.|Hll 4-4&, 4-§a, aod laclieft; 

imd in tlAngai S"1^5 mciiiMi, Tllil 4 XC«aivi] nhdoXl iSltj«d inach 

dftityigo Ui Opvefnm^nfc pondi, ciuluiLkinGatB, ^d biiiEditi^. In tnim of 

DbArwttr tuAiiy hcioMa BAd Stb bpttrcssi?ft awpiKirtipg the nui n wftll of Ihe Jail falls 
the Moti ThUf Tffhicli h^l not filled faf wrfiTal jean WM filM to oTCfdowiii^, oed 
the Xigili pond barit its hunk. In Kslglhit^ Ul® tMutioca el the mimlftldp'a 

oOice feU, the ™d tunning iJeragKidn of the eAihuikincnt of tho ^nil At 

Dtvikop loiTik to the leTcl of the ric* floldi nnd the n^en Vianln baiI Tuniibhjwlr* 
itooded many of tho villa™ on their honlfis, Tn Emtilpaj. the thw TiEigwof 
Halaar^ Mjmand, and Kooi-MelehalH, wore Hooded | m only fi^^o hoew* 

fiHRipvd dlUxuL^ Bzid forty hoiuaa foll| at Konb Molab*lll tha \BjdA tOBo to 

tho crown ofthe nrobcftof tba bddBfron tbuprOkind*l n»d frwp Po^nHmlwj 
In U&ni^, the bejikB of nine pObiifl mid of tlm OAtnl whicb the TiJv^i imnd 
buTBt: tbg Bjienated rillBgo of UbmApEir Ww Howled by tbj \ ai^ Jibont fifty IfMbd 
nt caltlo waw droWlmd, pIa 4 forty out of forty four toniCA foD, tbo da^fl 
m*tB4Uti::200 (EU. SCOOl: nino other ville^Ga on tbn Vnrdn idac lU ffeml. (M tho 
twenty KTuii TiUe™ flooded by the VenU and the TooghlwIrB in the Kwaisi mly 
di™iiiClaik-M^iLr, RimipiiF, MbB%i, Hat^lhalli, and kmehArca^ were oam- 
plntely wwhed nway; nipety-fi^ boilBce oithcr fell ut were dama^ in tha town of 
Kainirt, tholOH Uffig eatinutod £€i3a (R*. ; and.the Wt HefOli pwiid 

atHiveri btint iU bank. The touJ dnmage eanud by the Hoods in tho karAjgi 
■ninimBion was eetinuited At £3S^ indoding £2fi60lH4. ^WO'), thn 

Toluc of the bon™ dMtroyed. In RdAebennor, airtwn ritla^ on ;t:bo Tiingbh*dri 
And two on tbn KnitHAdrati wert flooded | in EiladhAiU cm% hvo bousea were left 
rtandinif ;in Mkfcnur. yirebidri* Medlert^ end Ci^ttip 108 bon™ fell fifty-five 
partly foil and more were dimAged, Besidci tbe tfretrectian nf hmuea, great kn 
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at tie beginning of tie season fnTOtired rice bnt lainredThe 
wlitot crop was also infarior and in the south of the district the 
™tton <^p was net gwd. p«. prfees of wheat and jtdri ™e, while 
those of ttir and nee fell. Ejccpt slight outbreaks of cholera and 
smaJJ-pox and the prevalence of malsriona fever enneed by the 
heavy ™nM, pnbho health waa good.' The tillara area feU 
to 1,503,011; coUsctioiia rose from £193 ^18 to 

il95.ra (R..19,34,lS0-fe.l»,59,010), £44,419 (SIm "sm ^ 
Kmitted, 1 ^ £l£0{Hs. 1900) left ont^tonOiag, The pries of ledlsn 
nulletroEO from sixty pounds the tnpoo to fifty-two jMnndsL 

The following statement^ shows the chief available yearly statistics 
of rainfall, pneea, tillage, bnd tevenue, collections, remiflaions, and 
oaiaDcea QiiUDg-tba tT^iQtj-!tlLr0& jeiUB ending lfi82-83; 
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SECTION V.—ffTAFP. 

?'™« V." 

who is also Politick AKeLciSL hf:!i!. ;^^ This officer 
and executive head of tfe (^strict, ia^hSn^iJ ^^epstrar, 

finpemsioq, by a staff of four asawtinta of^Shn^^ general 

■”■• »« f S>'"“.^iM48£r sy'K!,' 

was‘h* «iilt«nc(.nwnti 

i ^ Got, iUs. 7438 oTCtli October 

Ccepaed bcah ,esrij AdtoMrtratica Eeparto. 
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yearly salary af each of the covenanted assistants ie £IOSO (RSilO jSOO)^ 
and that of one of the utECOTeDaotedaseii^taiitsis i^iSO (l^.4SOO) and 
of the other £000 (Rs, 6000)* For fiscal and other adminbtraitiVe 
purposes^ the lands under the CoUector^s ohar^e are distn bated over 
eleven snbnlivisionaj eight of which are eutrusted to the covoTiantod 
assistant collectora and three to one of the unooven anted assiBtantSi 
who Lg styled the district deputy collector* As a rale no sub-^lmsion 
is kept by the Collootor under his personal sapervisLon. Tho other 
nn covenanted assistant, who is styled the head-qnarter or deputy 

collector, IS entnisted with the charge of the trcasnrj. These officers 
are also magistrates, and those wliohava revenue charge of portions 
of the district^ have, tinder thn presidency of the Collector, the chief 
management of the different administnibive bodies, Ic^cal fund and 
municipal committaea, within the limits of their revenue charges. 

Under the euperrision of the Collector and hia assistant and 
deputy collectors, the revenne charge of each fiscal anb^division or 
tdtuka is placed in the hands of an officer styled mdmlatddr. These 
functionaries who are al^ entrusted mtb magisterial power?, have 
yearly salaries varying from £180 to £300 (Eta ISOO - 3000). Three 
of the fiscal sub-di vis ions contain petty divisiona, psiAd# or mahdUt 
under the charge of officers atyled Tnahdtharist who have no trea>sn- 
ries to snperinteod, bnt exercise the revenue and magisterial powers 
generally entra^ited to a mdmlatdiirp The maluiJkim’a yearly pay 
is £7^ (Es. 720). 

In re venue and police matters^ the charge of the 1281 Governnient 
villages is eotmsted to 1353 headmen or of whom 184 arc 

etipendiaiy and 1169 hereditary. Of the stipeadiaty headmen three 
perform police duties only, and ISl perform both police and revenue 
duties. Of the hereditary headmen 104 perform revenue duties, 100 

? crform police duties, and 056 perform both revenue and police duties^ 
'he headmen's yearly emoluments, which are in proportion to the 
revenue of the village, coasiat partly of cash payments and partly oE 
remissidoa of lapd a.^se3sinent. 'fhe cash emnl aments vsry from 7s. to 
£18 6a. (Rs. 3|-1S3) and average about £3 7id, (Bs.39|*^), while 

the remissions from the kud tax range from 1^. to £127 10^. oi (Ra. J- 
1275|) and average about £4 I3s* kfd, (Ra. 46 as, 13|) a year. In 
some cases in Dh^rwdr and Navalgund the headman's quit-rent 
is ^ high as the full snrvey assossment* Of £10,797 (Ik. 1,07,970), 
the total yearly charge on account of village hoadmen, £5813 
{Rs. 53, ISP) are paid in cash, and £5479 (Es. 54,790) of which £398 
(Rs. 3980) are on account o£ combined headmen and yitlage 
accountants'grants, are met by gran La of land and remksion? of 
assessment* 

To keep tho village aeeonnta, preparo atatiatics, and help the 
village headmen, there is a bcidy of 970 village scconntanta or 
biiUrumif. Of these 171 are atipeudiary and 799 hereditary. Each 
has an average charge of about one village, oontoiniug about 344 
inhabitants, and yielding an average yearly reveone of about £237 
(Rs. 2370). Their cash cmolncRents vary from £1 to £24 Ot. 
{Rs, 10-243} and average about £3 [Es. SO) a year, and the remis¬ 
sions from thfl hmd tax range from to £47 7s* Gd, (R3.i-473i) 
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and ^erage about £4 4s (Ra, 42) a year. Some accoimtatita in 
DMrwiir and Navalgnad pay a qatt^nmt: eqoal (o the fall aarrey 
a^Muaent. Of £11,1 OS (Rs. 1.1 l.OSOj the total ehargo oa account 

(Kfl. S3,a80) are met by gnLnts o£ Jand aod by remiaBiona ci*f 
ftsiieaaiiieiit. ^ 

rrffojff &™bo, Under the headmen nod aecountaota an tho Tillaeo servants 
with a totzd strength of 4619. These men are liable both for 
revenue ^d pobce duties. They an gononlJj Hiadna of the Bedar 
and Kur^r or shepherd castes. The total yearly RWit for the 
support Of this establishiriejjt amonuta to £12.969 (Rs. 1*20,690). 

Villa^ of £10 2s Rs. lOl). Of tUs charge £6762 (Re. 67.620) an 

Tn ivL^^ n '“’.1 n *^2,070} an, paid in rash. 

In alienated viU^es the villago ofEcorsnod scrranta are paid by the 

^^nees. and perform police duties for Government. The nveraeo 
yearly tsost of the Tillage cstablishwcnts may be thus summarisod: 

/lAifnndr rHagt SimUiiiAntcjifF. 
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fifteen per raatof the iSstnct laadreveuX^'^ e village, or 

^ SECTION V1._ALIENATED VlLLAOES. 

in Sditflji^’l-^ vilkgcs are mostly Bnihmaas, and 

m wlditiooa few Lmgayate and Mosalmfins.* Of 15? alienated 

aiXV^me by hereditary district officers undeJ 

(11 of 1863). and tumeil into transfemblo prit-ate proDertr ^ 

villages have been changed from » arant fniT „ 

lives to private tmnsferSle ^SLrtvTn 

rent equal to two-thirda of the hn^r renbS”^ The ^ f 

villages OH, held under indlvidnolTrSirri^ W 

missiener and by Govemmeot.^S™ 7 fhe tnim Com- 

by temples, twenty-one by jcdmte or high pftosts^^Srl^*^ a*™ 
orpnvate mtato and sis are miBcellaneout With few ex^n^onl 

intebrnnebrawlmenjey sepamtefbares^^C^^^^^^ 
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of the roTonuD. Otbor alienated Yillagos aro alsog^DOTllj in 
the bands of the faiaii j to which they wefe originally gniniod^ though 
much diridiid amoug different brauolieB. The alienated Tillages or 
village shares which have boon made private property, though often 
mortgagodj are almost never sold eaeopt under decrees of the civil 
conrt. The huabaudmeu in alieuated village are not bo woU off as 
in neighboaring (jovemment villagesj and dllage is generally more 
slovenJjj as the tenants have no confidenco that they will reap tho 
beneht of improvements. Alienees seldom grant ifijpdi or advances 
to help their tenantsj but they show considerable indulgence in 
recovering their rents, la ^gur and (Jamangatti the snrvoy 
settlement has boon introduced aud the alienees cannot levy more 
than iho settlement rates or oust their tenimts so long as they pay 
these rates. In other villages the rates can be raised at the 
alienee's pleasure and tbc husbandmen are more tenants-at-will 
holding tho land from year to year, or in some cusea for a term of 
years. The tenaiiLs generally pay a ffxed rent inc^h^ with in some 
cases the addition of a certain quantity of gniia, Kents are almost 
never levied entirely io grain, A common arrangement is the tor or 
share i^stem by which the proprietor and his tenaut divide the 
produce equally^ the proprietor supplying the seed and paying the 
Government demand and the tenant contributing the Is boar. The 
rates vary greatly. In good soils they are gonnmlly higher thnn in 
Government villages^ and In poor Boila they are the same or lower. 
Wells audoiher ill!provemonts are seldom madeinaUenated villages^ 
and never by the tenant except imdjar some spoclfd agreetnent. il 
there are waste numborSi the tenants are allowed to grase their 
cattlu over them free. Tenants are not allowed to cot timber without 
the proprietor's leave. In aheunted vill^es into which the survey 
settlement been introduced^ tho Collector aids the alienee in 
Tecoveriug hia rents up ti> tho snrvoy rates, la^ other cases if any 
wntton or oral agreement is cloariy provedj aid ib givon up to tho 
amDunti spocihed. If tho agroemant is not proved^ the rates in force 
in similar fields are taken os the limit. In LDtiicute and doubtful 
casofl tho partios are referred to tho civil courts. 
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ArTEE his proclamation of tho lltli of Febniary ISIS 
General Munro imtrodnced civil a^ministmtioti into Dharwar or as 
It was then called the Southern Miiratba J>oiib. Under the title of 
Coilecior and Political Agent be eicrcifled the fuiictionfl 
of chief juJioial^ polieOj and roveaue officer over the whale of iti 
ibe h^^qu^bjrs of the diatrict wore at UhirwAr. The Sotitbem 
jjlaritha Doab was? divided into twenty-one sub-^iviaiemi in ejncb 
of wbieh a tEajnlatdflr ossiated by throe or lour xilUddrs or village 

g^op^ clerka conducted the ie?enuej maanaterial. and polioa 
adminietraticm* * ^ ^ r 


At the bewailing of British rale potty civil clnimB and diaputea 
were disposed of by the village officora | daizns of more importance 
wm entertained by the mdmlatd&Ts and refeirod for final dedaioo 
to pwdftyate or Junes; the highest clnaa of ckima were filed befora 
the CoDeetor endure referred by him Ui pancUyatt for decision 

^ himsoll About the year 1820 

or 1831 a Boparate judjciaf officer called theadditri peiAfedr or court's 
hiwti appoint^ to each anb-dirision, bat he appears to have 
ah!lr ““ a clerk to the ladmlatdilr. H^office was 

^n abobshed and muntifs were appointed who gradually introduc- 

tteneml Kegulatiifns of 1827 
; Principal CoUector was aided by 

1S22 soma of th5 

senarato district o/^nltha Dodb were formed into the 
sei^te djstoefc of Sbol^pqr- ByRogulatioa Vll of 1830 the m- 

Se gSu “ ? r‘’" S««them AtarffhaDoAb ware brough nadw 
the Gen^ Kognlaticmg of 1&27 for the Bombay Presidency imd 
were I^ed the DhArwrir ZUhu As the adminiatr/tion devaSddm 
diBtact was found too large for a aiaglo charge, and ^1816 ha 

SSrof'lTJ™ bto the ^Ute 

K ■ *. . district and seosiona court at Uhorw^r 

keeping ite jurisdiction OTer both districts. at 

rf tbojifSSra SMtatafoMS? 

SSI? “.?i 
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pnsdi^oii extend^ over the stnte territo^ as that of the 
JJistnct Jud^. l^a principaJ «,dar amin held hifl court at 
jufUdictioa exteoded over the sub-dirision 

If HnSTw^'i? « Belgaqm. Tho tadar amin 

of Onbli held hi8 coort at Hqbb, and liis local joriedictioii extended 
over the sub-^visioa of Hobli and oxer certain xilla^ oftbe 
^nkilptir and hiavalgrond aub-diTiaiona. Tbo mantif >f Hixeri 
held lus court at HAvorii a town in the RrtnebennBr finb-dixision, 
and hi8 load jnnsdiction extended oxer the three sub-di^ona 
ot uangol, Kod, and B^nebonnur and oxer certain xillasrea of 

■ ,? j*"- t t Belganm dixisioa was made a separate 

]DdiciaI district^ rad the subordinate courts of the DMrwhr &net 

Bhiiwdr hold his court 

at J>h4rwdr and his local temtonal jurisdiction eitended oxer the 
elexen aub-d^ixifliona of the DhArwdr District. ThefirstclassBiib- 
lu^ofDhAi^arbeld hie court at Dbdrwdr, and hh local in™- 
^lun extended oxer the four sub-dixisions of Dbdrwhr, ilubli, 
l^nkdpnr, and Kalnhatgi. The second class Bub-judgo of Hdveri 
5? a town in the Kaiajgi aob-^xision, and 

Hihi^TT aub dixiaions of Karajgi, 

Slrfi |Mncbennnr. Tho aub-judgo of Gadeg held Ws 

Bnb-dlS<S^'^®r'r^.i^“ ^ jnnadicbon extended oxer the threa 
Biib-diyi9ions of Gadag-, Navidgioidj and Eoo. 

nitmbcr of courta was four, one district anJ three 
^nbordinate Mnrta, the number of snita disposed of was 2303, rad 
axerage dnration was 158 days. In ia?5 the number of courts 
w fBubordinate courta, the sab-jndge’fl 
^urt of Hubb being the ^ditional court the number of Buite 

r imeontcsteia forty-eight days. In 1880 tho 

of suite 

axonagfl duration of a contested suit 
' n88S?tb7jt»^^*'?“ racontes^ suit eighty days. At present 

i district Judge and four sub-jtidires. Of the 

of DhiirwdrSeSss^il 

oxer the whole district has onCry 
i ^tdrwfir rad Kaighntgi sub-dirisions, tEe 

nUn?!^ jurisdictioa oxer the Hobli and 

tta second class snb-jadge of Gadsg has 

lo^.b m Wrtd™.' .nd 

l/ ^ of Hdxen has jurisdiction over tho Hdngal, Kaiajgi, 

^•>‘o‘^«ona- Theexoragediatanoo of'^e 
.*ff furthest six xillages is eighty-fixe miles as 
twen(y*eigbt miles as mspecte ita 
dfk^ Bubli conrt thirty-two miles, of the 

g court thi^ miles, and of the Udxeri court tbirty-hxe milea. 


the axemga number of 
ia 1871 when the^ X ftom 
^ 1871, rad in 1875 when the total atiddonly 
2o/ 7 in 1874 to883l or ra mcreage of nearly fifty per cenL 
tug he SIX years ending 187$, the totaU xaried f^m^Oa k 
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1870 to S831 in 1875 with small rises falls. Except in 1878 
whom thd total fell from ‘£212 in 1878 to 4073 in, Id7d;p duHng tbe 
noitt seren ycare^ th^ totals stow aitemate Hseaand falUj the ioweet 
total bsmg 3332 m 1880 and tlie highest 4789 in £B7G. 0£ the 
total nnm^r of cases decided^ fifty-^ight per cent have on an average 
been given against the defendant in his absence^ the lowest percent¬ 
age being fortj-two in 1882 and the highest siity-oight in 1872. 
For the hrat ihiee jeara the figures of percentage are abovo tho 
average by eight per cent in the first two jeare and ten per cent in 
the third y^r. DiLriDg the ne£t eight years the proportion of coi^es 
decided in this way show ed slight variations from the average, the 
rise or fall being genemlly one to three percent and only in 1878 
as much os fivo per cent During the last two years there were 
nnusnal falls to forty-sir or twelve per cent and to forty-two or 
sixtec^n per cwnt below the avoragOj in 1881 and 1882 respectively: 
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Of conteEbod csiie&j during this period of thirteen jrooTa au aTcr- 
agoof 27’8 percent have been decided for the defendant, the 
percentago varying from 35*11 m 1875 to iB’OSia 1877, and the 
number keeping below 200 during the whole poriod except in 1875, 
1881, and 1882 when the namber was above 200. In lOO or ‘t'27 
per cent of the salts decided in 1883 the decree was exeonted by 
patting the pbtintill in pogsession of the immovable property 
cxnimed. The namber of this class of coses varied from 108 oat of 
40/3 in 1873 to 8p7 oot of 3831 in 1875. In 430 or 11*49 per cent 
of the 1882 decisione, decrees for money due troro exeeutedby tbe 
attachment or sale of property*. Of these 372 or 9*94 per cent were 
exeented by the sale of unmovable property and 58 or 1*54 percent 
by the sale of movable property. He number of tbe attacbments 
or sales of immovable property varied froia 1378 in 18?2 to 373 
in 1882, and of movable ^perty from 220 in 1873 to gftytbiee 
in 1880, During the thirteen years ending 1882 the number of 
dec^ evented by tbe arrest of debtors varied from 127 in 1871 

in 1871 when tho number rose from 
lli-in 1870 to 127 and in 1876 when it peso to thirty-foar from 
twenty-tlroe in 1875, during the first nine yours the nnmber 
g^dnaUy dandled from 113 in 1870 to sixteen in 1878. From 
in 1878 it rose to f^ in ISSO and from forty it feU to 
mLTrtfv/ ’'' fcEowing table shows thatVring the 

from fortv i' number of civil prisoners varied 

Irom forty.three in 18/6 to fifteen in 1878: 
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The folio wing istatetDeiit shows in tabular form tlie working of 
the diatnct civil courts during the thirteen yenrs ending 1332 : 
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DISTRICTS. 


Till the 1st of June 1869 when a redistribation of subordinate 
marts m Dliilrwir was mndo and the DhArwir and Hqbli Small 
Caa^ Gocrt was established, there was a gadar entin’s court at 
Hubli, After the eiperience of sii years it was found that there 
was not sufficient work for a separate Small Cause Court at Unbli 
end Uharwdr and the Court was abolished on the 31st of Julv 1875, 
and a scmnd doas anbordinato jndge's court was established at 
Hubli. The Small Oauao Court businesa of Dharwiir town and 
E^ghbourhood is performed by the first claes subordinate Indira of 
Dharwar, who is invested with the Small Cause Court powera under 
the provisions of section 23 of Act XlV of 1869, 

The work of Registration employs eleven aub-reiHstra™ nli of 
them si^ial or full-time officer a One of these sotregistrara le 
stationed at each anb-diviaional head-quaitera. In addition to 

EcgUtrar, a special sorotiny 
under the control of the Inspector Oeueral of Registration and 
Stomps IS earned on by tho divisional inspector. AcMrding to the 
registration report for 1882-83 the gross registration receipts for 

fc fits piO) and the charges to £698 

lita. bswj thns leaving a credit balance of £193 (Ra 193(1} Of 

5^1 number of rogistrotions, 4331 related to immovable 
“fvable property, and thirty-nine were iriHa. Of 

dwds'^TSiXr niortgagB 

^ ^ ^ f gift- 943 louses, uud 

WnrTS!r™““ £102,202 tRa. 10,22,020 the 

If rL immovable property tranaferred, the total ™lno 

(Rs^lOjKlSff registratioa amounted to £107,103 

criliiSrS™ administration of 

cnmmal jnstiee. Of these, seven, iucIb ding the District Almristrate 

mtlmlntdira eiterdsing 6rst class ^werT Tim District I'T 


frii 1® 1^* criminal sppeSS 

eragocharge of the twenty-throo second and third classmatris 

197 square 


magistrates 
is. llie 

twenty-four Lours, ^ caniiot fine impriBou for Quly 
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There ia no regnkr rillaige police^ the roTenae headman or 
as a rule prfopms the duties of a police headmnzi^ office m 
gonarallj iicroditaiy and hia pay is in proportioii to the land rovenoe 
of the village under hia charge. Ine headman b assialed by the 
^Ac'^andbor watchmen who are gcaerallj paid in laadj and os a mle 
are Bodnrs and Korebars or shepherds. 

Tho chief local ob^tsclea to the di&covary of crime and the con- 
Tiction of offenders are the unwillingnoss of people to give in¬ 
formation regarding crimes and offenderg, the tampering with 
witnesses^ the nni^hboiirhood of Maisur in the south and of the 
NbSmb country in the east, and the existonco of tho Patvardhan 
jdgir villages in the heart of the difitricL People are unwilling to 
give inforuiatiou because they are summoned as witnesses fmin 
their homes to attend distant courts ^ and the err aibwance 
they are given does not make up for the cost and trouble to which 
they have been put. Gambling, receiving stolon property, sfaeltenug 
crimiuols, assaults^ riot'?, breach of trust, forgery, and occasion^ 
murders through spite are the characteristic crimes of the higher 
classes. There are a few agrarian offonccs^ such ns plundoring 
standing crops and sotting hay^ hooscs, and corn-bins on fire, A few 
cHmos arise from tho prcasiire of creditors^ Cases of professional 
poisoning ore nnkuown. 

Korv4rs or basket makers, Lavdu^ or carriers^ and Vaddars or 
earth diggom, wandor over the district and are more or loss given to 
thieving, Beuidea these tribea gang rebbera armed with stones and 
sLinga come from the neighbouring native states into the dietriotj 
commit robberiosp and return to their homes. 

in tho year 1SS2 the total strength of the district or regular 
police force was 7tJ3+ Of the^^ under the District Superintendent^ 
two wore subordinate officers^ 111 inferior gnhordmate officers, and 
twenty-five mounted and 591 foot constables. The cost of main¬ 
taining this force was for the Superintendent a total yearly salary 
of £960 (Ba. 0660}* for the subordinate officers on yearly salaries 
of not less than £120 (Hs^ 12U0), and the inferior subordinate 
officers On. yearly salaries of less than £126 (Rs^ 1200}, a total yearly 
cost of £2976 6a. fEs. 29,763), and for the foot and mounted con* 
stables a cost of £6l5Q I4s. {Rs, 61,S67), Besides their pay a total 
sum of £240 (Rs. 2400) was yearly allowed for the horse and travel¬ 
ling allowances of the Superintendent; £463 (Bs. 4630) for the pay 
and travelling allowance of his ffi^tabhabment ; £247 (Es* 2470) for 
the horse and travolling allowances of snlwrdiiLatC; officers; and 
£1125 4if. (Ra. 11,252) a y^r for contingencies and petty charges. 
Thus the total yearly cost of mamtaiaing the polico force amountod 
to £12,162 4b. (Ea. 1,21,622). On an area of 4534 square 
nod a population of 332,907, those figures give one constable for 
every six square mileii and 1205 people, and a cost of £2 13#^ 8d. 
(Re. 26f) to the square mile, or Sd. (2 bb.) to each head of the 
population. Of the total strength of 733, exclueive of the Snperm* 
tendent, four, one officer and three men, were in 1S32 employed oa 
guards at distriotj control, or Bubsiduiiy Jails j seventy-seven, olevect 
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ol thorn offirars ^d owty.iir moo wore engaged aa gnarda oTer 
t^unee add Jock-uto, of aa escorts to pt^nera and troasuro - 

and 483 men, we«. stelioned™i: 
U>w^, mtinicipalitioa, wd cantoumeats. Of the whole nutnher 
oxcineivo of the Snpenntondont, 367 were prorickd with fire^r^s 
Md forty-two With swords or with swords and batons; and 323 
were pnrn^d^th batons only; 340, of whom soventy-eight were 
officers and Jb8 men, conJd read and write; and 231 of whom 
twenty were oaicere and 261 men. were nnder instruction 

was a Earopean, the members of 

*MnBniliiTOiis, moo Officers and thirty-threg men Rajpute thS 

ifrMaS^fe twenty*s0Tea nkd 178 

men MarAttfe, eight ^oers ain] forty men Hindus of otter castes 
and two officers and three men Christians. ' 

J27 B»gn.d%ber ".b£»?3t2^4-i,SrX^r“ D.ri.1; 

thesenmeyears the total number of offencesmive ot !j' 

of 3796 or one offence for even- St 1 nf averago 

of mnrders Taricd from thirteS m 

1877 and averaged twenty*foar; coWWe hoWM 

none in 1874 sixteen L 1878 S aveS^ f 

gnevons hurt varied from fourteen in 

and averaged twenty-five® ^ 

forty in 1S75 to J89 m l877^f a ^ j twed from 

offences varied from S859 in 1874^1 

3660 or 96-4 per cent of the Xfe W fL u 

^rsona arrested the convictions varied'fr™ ® ® number of 

1874 to s«ty-twoin 1877nndaverairodfoFt^^*®'® 

percentage of stolen property rccov^ pet co ut. The 

1675 to forty-seven in 1876/ The details are^ twenty-five m 
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Beflidua the lock-up at each mainlatdAHa there U a diatrict 
]ml at BhlTw^r and three Bubordiimte one codi at Shevgaon 
Karajgi and Ren. The number of cgnTicts in the DhkrwAv ja3 on 
the 31fit of Dccetnbor 18&2 was 307 of whom 171 were nmlea imd 
tbrty-six females. During the year 1S83, 478 coniriots^ of whom 
399 were malea and seventy-nine femaleSj were admitted, and 467 
of whom 400 were males and Bixty-seven females^ were discharged! 
During the year the daily average of prisoners wjk 1&9 and at tha 
close of the year tbo number of eonviclis was 218 of whom 170 were 
males and forty-eight females. Of tbese 338 males and fifty females 
were aentenced for not more than one seventeen males were 

for nver ono year, and not more than two years; five ninlea were for 
moro than two years and not more than five y^rs; and none were 
for more than ten years. Eight males and two females were nnder 
wntenra of transportation and eli main prisoaera wer« sentebcoil 
to deatk The dnily avfln^ nnnaber of sick was 4-8. Daring the 
year four priaoners died in hospiioL The total yearly cost of diet 
was £323 i$. {Ra. 3232) or an ayera^ of £l 12s. I|(i (Ba. 16.U to 
each prisoner. '* 
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CHAPTER X. 

FI KA N OE. 

is l^ancfr-aheet of djstriet os nt present constitated 

,.®^f“fifeof^54,rG(l (Ks. 5.47,600), tlie odipatiaent 

oo n^not of elienated lends, the tof^ treneoctioDi m L 

and le return for serriees rendered each ae poet 

and tol^pb receipts, the reveaue for I8S1-S2 under all ho^ 

ff30 84?Sl?i‘rt“ ’ T*^’ ““nicipiil, come to £308,477 

iffo i *^2,907, an indiridnal sham 

inH- cliATiiflR' last fourteen years the follow- 

jD^kanges hare taken place under tlie chief heads of receipts and 

Land ^«nae rewipts, erhs'ch form 73-42 per cent of the eotim 

£a^25‘s3w£%^^S8?i0^"^®d™r^“ 840) to 

to ^32,629 (Ra 3,^6,290) 

inn/1 ^ « 4j5G|160}. lie folldi^ii^ Etatdmebt ahows tlie 

of aiS^iss?! ^ tweaty yesra ending the 3Hi 

Land Jievtniie^ 
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are then sold to the highest bidders. Fonnorljr some shopkeepers 
wore allowed to sell country spirit as well as pdtB-joico or t^v ■ 

rromitty spirit alone or toddy altme. In 
1881-82 toddy fajTOB were sepamted from the spidt farma In that 

J67312 

• toll li'S--63, and the apint ferm £13,461 (Rs I 34 61{|i 

la 1881-82, ^d £ 16,206 (Rs. 1,G2,060) in 1882-88. Fmm'the lal 

"i i Imposed on oaoH 

toddy tree topped for the fermented jnice, and the toddy farm 

Ii.« been sold on condition that the farmer guarantees a certain 
minnaom revenue to be paid in the shape of a tree tax on the trees 
which he tara From the 1 st of August 1884 Govemmeiit have 
intrednce the centre! distillery system in the 
phdrwnr ^trict, and to subject the liquor issued from the distillery 
to a still-head duty of 5#. (Hs.2i> the gallon of 23* noder proo? 

Sd. (Bs.lJ) the gallon of 
66 nndor proof, Jiving the farmer to seU the Honor at any nriceB 

tjie gallon of Hqnor 25» under proof 
k the gallon of liqqor 60* under proof. The still- 

sale ia the towns of DhdrwAr 
]??d nL' somewhat higher namely 5s. 6d. (!{«. 2 }) and 2 s. 
to Belling prices will be the same as 

in the rest of the diatnct. One condition of the next farm will be 

according to a plan ap¬ 
proved by the Abkdn CommiBsioisar and to hand it over to Govera- 
ment on receipt of cost as estimated by the Executive Engineer 
Ihpnmber of liquor shop in 1882*83 was 208 of which 107 
were for the wie of spinta and lOl for the sate of toddy. Fonaerly 
16 j alwpa of which sixty-four were for spirits, fifty-eight 
for toddy, and forty-three for both spirits and toddy. ^ ^ 

Prom the year 18SJ-82 to prevent smuggling the excise 
Tillaps belonging to native states adjoining 
tho distnct has been placed m the hands of the Collector the 
Ghiefs receiving yearly compensation at fixed rates. Theoicisa 
niana^ment of these villages is condncted on exactly the same 
pnnciplea as th^of the district villages. Tho intoxinsting drugs 

™rctocflrA“£600 (Rs 6000) in 1883. The druga retailS 
chiefly hAoHp or dnnking hemp and jdaya or smoking hemp 
im^rted from Sholapup and from Bdgsum. special ^tablish- 

ment is employed m Dhdrwar for the collection or pretectbn of the 
exjciBo J*ereime. ^ 

(Rs. 11,3^) to 11535 (Rs. 15250), and charges, owing to an 

sS/from £10,7^; 

(Rs. 1,07,410) to 112,500 (Rs. 1,25,600). 

Forests receipts have risea freiD i228S (Rs 22 8801 m 
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The following lable ^»howa the amonnt iralisKMl from tlie Jiffereiit 
assessed taxes Ic^ed botwefsn 1863-CS} and I Ml-83, Owing to the 
variety of rates and ineidenee it is difficult to make any satisfactory 
comparison of the re^dts : 
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No tax waa levied between 1873-74 atid 1377-78, The mnounts of 
£141 (Ks« 1/110) and £l (Us. 10) received m 1873^74 and IS7+-75 
ore on aecoont of previous years. 

Opium receipts bavo risen from £094 (Rs. 0940} in lxSG8-G9 to 
£871 (Rs+87lU)iii 1881The increase is duo to Inqreaso id 
the amount realised on account of fees for licenses to sell opium hj 
retail. 

Military receipts have risen from £515 (Ea6150) to £1609 
(Us, 16,090)^ and charges have fallen from £14^073 (Ks I 40 730) 
to £14,651 (Rs. 1/46,510). 

The amount of £10 (Rg. 100) received during 1881-82, represeuts 
the sale proceids of cut copper ceins^ Mint ebargoe amoubted ii* 
£40(Bs*400). 

Post receipts have risen from £3358 fRs* 23,580) to £16t891 
(Kb. 1,68,940) aud post charges from £1562 {Rs. 15,620) to 19481 
(R8.94.x8l0). The receipts and chargea shown in the 1881-S2 
hduuce aheot^ besides letters books and parcels. Include money 
racuived and paid nndcr the money order gystein. 

Telegraph receipts have risen from £330 (Rs. 3300) to 012 
fRs. 3920). and charges have fallen frutn £11SI (Rs. 11.310) 
£786 (Rs. 7860), ^ ^ 


Registration receipts havo falJon from £985 {Rs. 9850) to £751 
(Rfl. 7512). and charges from £844 (Ra. 8440) to £663 (Re. 6530). 

Education receipts, iuchding local fqnJs, have risen from £4415 
(Ra.‘4t,150) to £11,061 (Rs. 1,10^610), and education charges from 
£7007 fRs. 70,070) to £14,681 (R^ 1,40,810). 

Police receipts have risen from £349 {Re. 3490) to £889 
(Rs. 3890), and police charges from £11.549 (Re, 1.15.190) to 
£16,337 (Rs, 1,63,870), ^ ^ 

Medical recoiptfl have risen from i^7 (Ra. 570) to £248 (Rs* 2+80), 
and modical charges have fallen from £2362 (Bs. 23,620) to £2338 
charges from £2655 {Ra. 26,550) to £17G5 

(its. l7jO50). 

*•5£110,262 (Ba. 11,03,630) la 

t’Sl («(' transfer chains haTO Hson from 

£-51,056 (Ka. 2o.l0.|j60) to £294,507 {R», 29,45,070). The mcreaso 
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under receipts excTiutiire of cash remittances is dno to receipts on 
account of loc^ funds and to savings bank deposits, Tbo increase 
under charges is due to a largo surplus babaco remitted to other 

trcftsuriefl, and to tlio r^pajnif^iit of dapo^t^# 

In the following balance aheot, the fignros shown in block type 

on both aides under 1861.82 are book ^juatments. On tho riebt 

aidoj the item of £5+,7fiO repr^nta tho additional revenno the 
diatnet would jrield bad none of its lands been alienated. On tho 
debit ddo, the item of £13,752 under laud rovenoo and £3608 under 
are the rentals of tha lands granted for service to villsgo 
fa^dmcTi and watohttiEn* Thfi itoia of JS^7^40 d bIiqitd uDdet 
^lowam^a aod assignments reprosentfl thu rental of landa graoted 
to L^oditafy officers whoso eorvicoa have been diepensod with, and 
oi religions and charitable ioad-giratits. 

Cash allowanoes to village offieors and sorranto are treated 
actual dmrges and debited to Load Keveniie, No district offioera 
now ncBaor serviese: 
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District local fnnds, which since 1863 have been collected to 
P»niotc rural edneation and supply rends, water, drains, rast^honaes^ 
dispensaries, and other useful worlts amounted in 1881-83 to £26,361 
s98-77> 
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DISTRICTS. 


(R« 2,63,610), and expenditure to £31,494 (Ra. 3,14,940). Tk, local 

fill' ''*?'! proceedTof certain enbor- 

dtnate local lands, and certain miscellaneous itoniB. The special 
iMd cesa, which two-thirds are set apart as a md fund an?tho 
(Us ] 1881-82 yie^ a reyetino of £17,619 

iiTi-i a ♦ ri e ■ j fialwrdiiiate funds, inclndiug a cattle pound 
fRa.36 “ school-fee fund, yielded ^678 

(Ka. 36,780) Govemmeat municipal and private subscriotbns 
mterestoa Gover^oat securities Zd receipts of the ScWTf 
Indi^t^ ^ounted to £4499 (Rs. 44,990), ind miscellaneoZ Z 

oflaud reTonne, to £564 (Rs. 5640 )l 
la 1881-82 this revenue was administered by dirtrict and sub- 
committees partly of ofEcial and partlfof pri vate mpm£«. 

S.?J «HSr‘Sr. 7 “V‘ 

SDMtoriZo^?*^?*? eugineor and the edncalionjil in- 

official, and tbe proprietor of an alienated villaca and six 

S of «^««-official memberB, Thosukdmsions&Z"^^ 

officer and thaZon!!* mfinJatdir, a pnblic works 

^ml members landliolders ns non- 

requiremeuts ^ Ihe’Jotico^’VhT^trict 

the yearly budget. distnct comautteo who prepare 

divided'il^t^-J^Zrin^t^^ district aro 

the other for one set apart tor public works and 

the year 1881 - 82 Z?ro™ J^caipta and disbumementB during 
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Ibe ^™ter-SDppl 7 > 175 ponds and merroir&j Bjnety wolls, seredtj* 
five cisterns and soTedteeD water-conrsea li&7e been either inado or 
ropairud To help villsgo ibstruotion^ seventy-nme schoobi add 
for the cotnEort of traTollers, thirty-five reat-IiQiises add six staging 
bungalows have heed aithcT bail t or repaired. Bosides these works 
Ode cholera and infectious diseases hoapital^ 177 cattle ponnda, aixty- 
o^Q chaudis or Tillage offices and oightoon tail-houses haTC been 
either made or repaired. 

Id 1881-82 of nine Eaunicipaliticsji aix ia DluEnffir, Gadag- 
Betgerij Hdblij NaTalgund, NaTgund, and Rdnebonnnr were estab¬ 
lished under Aot XXVI of 1830. The remamiog three of Bjddgi 
HAngal and Hdveri were established under Act VI oE 1873. 
Sidce 1881-82 the Hdogol municipality has been abolished^ la 
1881-82 each of these mnnicipalitiea was administered by a body 
of DommiasioneFs with the Collcetor aa president and the assistant 
or deputy collector ia chfligo of the aiil^vkion as vice-prEflideat. 
The DhArwdr and Hnbli municipalitiea haye aince been made city 
municipalitiss. In 1801-82 the district mnnicipal reyenue amounted 
to £10,467 {E^ l,04j670), of which £^431^6 43,060) were 

recovered from octroi dues^ £2226 (Rs. 22,260) from bonse-tax, 
£792 (Es. 7&20) from toll aud wheel taxes, and £3053 (Rs. 30,530) 
from other sonrees. 

Tlie following statement grres for each mnaicipality the receipts, 
charges, and imiddeuco of taxation during the year ending tbo 31at 
March of 1882 1 
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f N STR UCT ION. 

Oovemnieiit schoole or an aT&ntpu of 
one school for ereiy four inhabited viliages with 29,711 names and 
an avertgo atiencknco of 12,206 or 7-93 poroont of 2*2,943 the whole 
population between six and fourteen years of afie. 

2"^ ^ Instruction and tiiu EducntioDal 

Ins^tor bouthom DiFisioq, the sohaolinf of the district was con- 

V stronj^r. Of theae one was a deputy edn- 

drawing a yearly pay of £180 (Rs.lsSoL with 
the schools of tL district escept the high 
cfiQam tt.il 1 ^^^ auglo-veruncular schools, the trainiiiff 

1 2* the school of bdnstr^ 

try *»>! the school of Indus- 

T^e dcDUtv ednciiti deputy educational inspector. 

dm«r:«£ »^ edncational inspector wjw aided by two asaistiints each 

trials'*'™ 

ncffluLt^ofcharges, the total expend!tuns on 
^cb£3597^m, to £14,559 {Rs, 1,45,500) of 

(Ha 1 OoSv i ^re paid by Ooverainunt and £10,962 
ft'eVv '«i'I flther funds. 

“‘“VLTd^r.i.'s 

fifth standard and 1*12*^'"ik'* teaching English up to the 

were , 1 ^® “P ^ stondi^jand eight 

schools, that is vumacidiir 
SrS^Tand English up to tho third^ton. 

'-o^vem^ularaofools of which 32 4 

schools 334 taiii 7 hfe TTih school. Of the 3*1 vernaculsr 

EfodSwni. ® KAuareso, three taught MarAthi, and four taught 

flchools, Of those were thirty-aii private 

were j%ird4rj or estX hol^iT^^K “nd twenty-ono 

Department. Of tho fiftJn Education 

ono DhdnvAf Etironeaii'anrl three ^rla sciioolsj 

European communi^^if school sopporlU by tho 

tho fifth standard and thn fkAnarcse and Eu^ish np to 

throe girh schools* tanokr ^ra^unag four boys schools and tho 

EurofSIu ^ud Eu^S Ju "T 1*^1 

standard. I'he air Knva^if taught English to the fifth 

wcond standards Of t^n ^ tanght tho ycmacnlar first and 
in the Sdvauur State on* inspected schoola sii wore 

^— "TT — Bio*TSroac nlar hoys school teaching 

sssas. •“**‘'* 
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Rtt^ltsh up to tho third standard, four boys vernjMJolar acboola, 
and ono girls school toacMtig four vornacnlar standards; ton in tho 
I^kahmosliTar division of Miraj ono anglo-voruacokr teaching 
Rnglish to the third standard, sis boys vemactilar schools and throo 
girls schools, all teaching tho font vemacalor standards; and the 
Rimsaaing five in the hliraj Mala state, four boys veraacnlac schools 
and one girls school all teaching the four vomacalar atandards< 

As early as 182$ two Mardthi schools wore opened one at Db&rwfir 
and tho other at Hubli. lo 1835 two K&nareso schools wero opened 
in the same towns; and a third Kdnareso school at Ednebennnr 
in 183$. In 1$16 the first English school was opened at Dhilrw&r. 
In 1855 ^$ there were fourteen Govomment schools, of which twolvn 
were voroocular schools, ono an English school, and ono a training 
college, with MIO names on the rolls and an average attendance of 
122$. In 18$5'6$ the number of schoob had risen to forty<-nino 
with 42G7nanioBOn the rolls and an avemge attendance of 3391. 
Of these foH^>niuo schools fortyn^ight were vernacular schools and 
one was an English school. In 1875-7$ the tinoiber had further 
risen to I $4^ with 8926 names on the rolls and an average attendance 
of 6774 -S 5 . In 1879-80 the nnmber of schools had reached 300 
with 13,856. names and an average attendance of 90I4’80. 
Compared with 1855-56 the retnms for 1882-83 give an increase in 
the number of schools from foarteen to 83$, in the names on the 
rolls from 1*10 to 29,711, and in the average nttendam^ from 122 $ 
to 10,206. Besides these Government schools thirty-sis 
inspected schools were founded by estate-holdera or ydgirdarif 
private persons, and missionoTioa. 

In T867 the first girls school was opened at DhlSrwdr. During 
the six years ending 1 878-7* tho nnmber of girls schools rose to 
eleven in 1873-7* with 429 names on tho rolls and an aven^ 
attendance of 295-2. Of tliese two wero maintained by the Basel 
German l^Gssion Society and tie rest were Government schools, lu 
1880 the number was twenty with 979 names on tho rolls and an 
aven^ attendance of 023. Of these schools three were Basel 
Gorman Miarion Schools, two estate or Jdgir schools, oUo each at 
liakshmcsHvar and Savanur, and tho rest were Government schools. 
In 1880 four new girls schools were opened, and in I881'$2 the 
Dnmhcr of schools reached twonty-four, of which seventeen were 
Government, three Mission, and four estate schools, with an 
attendance of 148*. In 1882-33 two new estate schools wero opened 
and the attondaneo rose from 1*8* in 1881-82 to 1859 in l$82-i^. 
Besides these separate girls schools 2*50 girls attend beys schools, 
BO that the number of girls attending echool is 4309. 

Tho 1881 census rctarna ^ve for the chief races of the ^distiicb 
tho following proportion of persons able to read and wnte. Of 
779,875, tho total Hindu population, IS,*91 (males 15,031, femaba 


I Of ]&l tcHootB. OM wna * High School, oae S trmning oollogo, OM A ^eol of 
imlEutiv, throe wcni fl»t gtodo unsla-Tcnuiodhir whooK ■ f>«i« gr»^ o- 
vonLociibrfehgol, fomieea woto giria tchoob, tune wii»» joU Khool, and 142 wij» 

vcrnjM^nlaJ' KbooliiH 
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460) OT rofi per cent Ijdow fifteen, and 2S15 fmatea 9707 i n,\ 


Hac*. 



populiilioii, ia70 (™l„ 132^'f ^ 

Mteen and 236 (males 226 femaleB in^ Jln° 9 <i ^ P®** 

Were Under jnstractiou o 100 ^tnniA or * ^ cent above fifteen 

owl 

were under instruction* 26 ('mfllcH 17 *7 ^ obove fifteen 

beW fifteen nn^mfnSili? 7' 

above fifteen were Instnieted ■ utkSP®' 

4o C7 per cent above fifteen were illitei^^ 
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Of tke total nambcir of pupils in Goveminoiit boys schools 

at tbo end of March 1883* 3435 or 12'20 per cont were Bri&hmans; 
204 Ksbatriy^;, and fifty Kdyaath Pmbhns; 13*858 or 40^25 per oeut 
Liogayats; 486 or 1 72 por cent Jains | 593 or 210 trading caatca 
including 304 shopkeepers * 1067 or 3"78 per cent Ktinbm; 1597 or 
b'67 per cent cn^tamon; 480 or 1^70 per cent labom^rsi 297 or 
1'05 por cent depressed classes; and 2730 or 0^2 per cent other 
Hindus; 3298 or Il~72 per cent Mnsalminsj thbty-seren Natire 
ChriEtianSp throe PArsifl, and one Eurasian^ Of 1575* the total 
number of girls on the rolls m 1882-83 in the sevenroen Govamment 
girls r^chools 1506 or 95'6l per cent were Hindn^ sixty-sbc or 4*10 
Mnsalmdnsj two PAisiSj and one a Native ChrlsIiMi. 

The following tables, prepared from special returns famished by 
the EdacationnrDepartm^ntj show in detail the number of schools 
4md pnpils, the school fees* and tho cost to Goverament: 


I>Mrwar School Mtium, md tSSS^. 
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DISTHICTS. 


A comparison of the 1882-83 prorisioB for teaching the town and 
cjonntry popuJatioii gives tho following result: 

In Dh^rwdr in 1882-83 oighteon Goveminent schools had 2179 
nimos on the roils and an averago attondanco of 1481'5. Of these 
flChTOls one was a training college, ono a high school, one a second 
gr^eanglo-vernacqlar so1n»l. one an indnstrial school, one a noli™ 
schoo , onoa jail school, one a MniUthi school, ono a Hind^falQr 
Hchiwl, two girls schools, one teaching practising school attached to 
traiDing college, and the rest were Kdnarcso boys Schools. The 
Dh^ir training collego was established at tho cost of Govemment. 
At the end of March 1883, 107 names were on the rolls. Tho nnm- 
ber of scliolars, almost all oE whom board at tho college, depends on 
the demand for teacliera in tho edneatinn department, no mote than 
the reqoirod nninbor being admitted. The collego him a baildiqg 
of ite own which was made in 1875, The averago yearly cost of 
cteh pqpil m the tinning college wa» Jtl5 14s. (Rs. 157}. in the 

school of industry £30 l-l* 
(Its. in the other achoola tho coat was 9ir. 4J J, (Rs. 43*1, 

■1“*^ V nine^pnpila a year have on an average pasaod the Univer¬ 
sity ttntranee hxaniination from tho Dlixlrwdr high school 1 In 
addition to the Oovemment achools in 1883-83 throo private schools 
were maintained in the town of Dhdrwdr by Mi8.siunaries with ^14 
names on tim rolls and an avorage attondanco of 182. Tho nvoraeo 
yeariy cost* for each pupil varied from £2 iQj. to Sj. (R 3.25-4) 
Besides those the™ was one Eurasian girls echool with ten nnmi 
on the rolls. In Navalgund m 1883-83 one second grade anglo. 
TemneoUr asd two schools had 331 on the ml In 

y“rfr DoMior««k 

In Nargund in lS«3-83 four schools had 2GD names on the rolls 
an average atten^nco of 200, and an average yearly coat for each 
popiJ of 9*. lid. ^a. 4^“j}. Of the four schools one was a Marathi 
Bfluwl tam schools, and ono was « girls school. In 

un 153namesod the rolls. 



1 on i -- on tao aii HYomgQ 

t£ ronl' 1^2-83 one Kdnarcae school had 150 natnea on 

the rolls, an average attendance of ninety-five, and an averairo viarlv 
cost for each pup,I rf 6s. 9d. (Rs.Sf). Ip' b 

SlSrr ^ ™ "" average attendance 

luftanegal in 1882.83 one second grade anglo-Toroacular school 


in 1974 fivo, in 1875 m 

Jwd ua ]SS3 ninUuQ. eight, in ISSO twi^ in 18St tan, ij 

nQt vUt it what th& pqapil i?pi 

^ntufn ^ ^ pa-yi U1 feet. Tht niit4» el f™ ajtt given Jia Jf 
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had IDl nnmoB ou tho rolls^ an averago ni^t^Rdudea of tOl^ aqd an 
avomge yearly csost for each pupil of hi 2^), la Gada^ 
in 1S82-53 Ove^gofaoola had Sll namca on tlio rolUj an average 
Attonriauco of 354, and an averago yearly coat for each pupil of ^ 
4d. 4JJ. Of the Ive Gadag schoob one wiia a second grade 
anglo-vemacnlar school^ two woro Kiinareso schools, one was a 
Kiimrese girls school, and one a niglib school In Botgeri in 
1882^83 two Government schools had 205 oaines on tlis rol]g an 
avomgO attcndanco of 118, and an nvoraga yearly cost for each 
pupil of Id. (Rg. 4J^). Of the Botgiri schools one waa a 
K^narese boys school snj the other a Krniaroso girb school Besides 
these two vemacalar schools, one for bayn the other for girls wero 
supported by the Basol Mission with 103 names on the rolls, an 
Avorage attendance of 78, and an avomgo yearly cost for mch pupil 
of about £l lOf. (Bs, 15). lu MnlMnd in 1632-^ wero two schools, 
ope ft aecood gTftdo anj^Io-TcmaciiIftr bcIiodI for boys the otlior a 
Kdonreae bcIiooI for girls with 3+5 minos on the rolls, an arerago 
attendanoo of 203, and nn avemgo yearly oust for each pupil of 7$. 

(Its- In ^ustkot in JSS2-83 was ono Kduarosio school 

with 123 uatnea on the rolls, an average nt tondance of 97-5 oj,^ 
Bje^ yearly coat fur each pupil of Os. 7d. (Rs, 3*). In the town 
of Hubh ID 1832-83, were fourteen fichools with 2293 namea on tlin 
rolls, an average attendance of 13+7, and an averai^ yearly cost for 
each pupil vaiying from £3 to 3#. (Rs. 30-4). Of tho fourteen Htibli 
schools ono was a first grade aagto-vemaeiilor school, ono a 
Hindus^ni school, one a hlariittiL school, two Kanoreae girls schools, 
one a night school, and eight Xibareso hoys schools. Besides these 
schools in 1882-83 three Kanarcse schools, two for boya aod one 
for girls, wore snpported hy the Basel Mission w^ith 182 names on 
the rolls, an average attendance of 151, and an average yearly cost 
for each pupil of about £2 lUa. (Ba. 25). In Baukdpnr m 1S83-83 
were three Bchools with 442 names on the rolls, an average attendance 
of 340, and an average yearly cost for each pupil of 7», 1 Id. (Rs. 3 | 4 )i 
Of these Ono was a second ^wde anglo-vernacular school and of the 
other two schools ono was a Hindustani school and the other a girls 
school. In Hdveri In 1882-33 wem three schooU, one Kanarese 
branch school, one first grade anglo-vernacular school, and one girls 
school with 332 names on tho rolls, an average attendance of 299, 
and an averse yearly cost for each pupil of 9a Sd. (Rs. ij'). In 
Rduebenimr in 1382-83 five schools had 4-40 nanie.s on the rolls, an 
average attendance of 340, and an average yearly cost for one h 
pupil varying from 17#, Sid. to 8 #, 5d. (Rs, Sff- 44 ^}. Of the five 
Rdnebcimur schools, one was a second grade onglo-vcmacular school 
one a Hiodnst^ni school, ono a Kdoareeo girls school, and two 
Kdnarese primary schoola 

^In 1832-83, exclusive of tho sixteen towns, BIidrw£r was provided 
with 238 schools, or on average of one school for every 4-3 villages. 
The following statement shows the distribution of those schools hy 
sub-divisions: 
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Before the establi^hnieut of GovemoiBiit village school such 
children as got any wlimljng generally went to private Bchaola kept 
by lir&hnuins and Lingdyat pneeta. The pepiLs were Brahmaiis or 
Ltug^jats os otbof castes woro Dot admitted into these schools^ 

The towB cif Dhdrwdr has three local vernacular papers^ the 
Dhdrwdr Yyitta op Dhdrwdr News printed in Maidthi and published 
on Thursday; the Chandrodayo or Moon Rise printed in K(inq«jBe 
and pobliabed on Saturday; and the ChMva op Elophant Calf 
published on San^j, The DhjSrwdr Nows ia said to be a fairly ably 
managed paper with about 450 anbacribers; the Moon Rise only 
lately appeared and baa abont 150 aubscribers ; the Elephant Calf, 
which is said not to bo well ooadnoted, seldom goes beyond tho 
lirpits of DhArwAr town. 


In the district are thnjo libraries and four reading looins TJia 
libraries am one eoDh at Dbdrwdr, Hobli, and KdnobeDnur. 

Native Gencml Library at Dhdrwdr ia the l&rgeat and oldest 
^o Dhdmdr Native General Library was established in 1854 by 
Mr. Lukshmau ShriptU Ndgparkar a ptrndit or veroocnlar teacher, 
r or some yoars after ita estabiishment tho library ppoapered, it then 
d^lin^, but since 1872 through tho efforta of some of the principal 
cdacatioDul officers, tho pleaders, and a few others it again is fairly 
sucmssful The library was onco fairly etocked with hooka which 
ilnriug its time of depression wore atolen. At preaent it has 451 
books, 414 am Lngtish, thirty Marathi, and seven Kfinomso, Tho 
bp^s am not classified and in spite of their cxperionco are said not 
to 1 » carefully kept. The books am kept in a s^ll and iaconvenicot 
^ted house. Itiasnnported solaly by snbseriptiona raised fmm 

a? Th from 6 d. to - 1 .. 

m V f«c'pta amoaated to nearly £50 (Ba. 300). 

Iwo English dady papers are token by the library. Bosides thJe 
tho wcll-wisbera of tho library give for its os® one English, threo 
Mglo,vcroact.kr, and ton venmeukr pap«s and ole Mai^thi 

^ f rocei^'csfrem the educational depart 

went copiw of bwka free of ebarga Tho Rebli library dates ^tn 
iSho. It 13 partly supported from tnnaicipal fnpds and partly from 

•Unf Smoknl, dglt Gnjnritij Sto Hiudn- 

1 ' ' own»i Cno boiMiiiK built 

V I^Pl« »' 'ko Th/ncbli 

Iburem SiK “'“"Plionof it4 IS, (Rs. HD;, nud 

G,i. to 

1 ij. Iho 18824)3 mcome waa £15 iSs. 6 d. (R 4 . 1 & 7 J). 
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Tbo library subscribed to two English pflpc?rs one daily and one 
weekly^ thi^ Angb-^Mardthip four Marathij ™d two K&narese papers 
in addition to threo Marathi monthly magazmea. The library at 
R^ncbennar was eatablbhed in 1873. The books ^ kept in a 
rented and mconrenient building. It is sapportod from the 
interest of a anm of £150 (Bs. 1500) which was collected by 
public subscription. It takes in two anglo-’?eniacularj six cemaenkr^ 
and one English paperj and occasionally recoiYOS presmts of books 
from the educational detriment. Its 1882-83 income was £18 
(Ba« 138). Besides tbeeo libraries there are reading rooms at Gadag^ 
Hdvori^ Naigntidj and Kavalgond. The details are i 

Dhdrwdf Reodi/ttf SiKm^ ISSi^SS* 
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Except Brdhznans who read Mardthi prints no class of the 
Kitnoreae popnlation has shown any taste for newspaper readings 
For the depre^ased classes Mhirs or Holat^ and others^ whose touch 
other Hindus consi^r itnpare, a Bchcol o! 105 boys has been opened 
in Dh^rwiir and another of fifty boys in Hnbli, In village schools 
boys of these cbsscs am allowed to attend if there ia room to keep 
them by themselves. Besides those in Dhdrwdr and Hubli about 
150 low caste boys am being taught in village schools* 
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CnAPTER XII. 

HEALTH. 

Except a fatal form of intormitteat fover which canto from Kitaara 
about ld(>S and for years wasted the wostono aDb-divisiona Dhttrwiir 
w a healthy district. The commonest and most fatal disease is 
ietcnnjttent fever. It is caught io forest and watered tracts and is 
often fatal. In the latter half (Jnly - December} of IhtS cholera 
prevailed to a frightful degree caosing immenss mortality in tho 
army and nmoag tho people gonerolly.^ At HnbU in tluee days 
two officers and npwaraa of one haDdred men were carTied off by 
cholera.* The neit aerions outbreak of cholera which has boon 
traced wasiu 16G5.66 when between November 1805 and October 
i860, 10,03:4 fatal ca.ses occurred. In 18S9 between January and 
October, of 2712 cases reported 1459 proved fatal. Daring this 
oatbrcalL iu the town of Dbirwtir, 305 of 557 seizures wore fata). 
In 1876 and 1877 during the famine largo nuiubcra died of a cholora 
which was brought on by bad water and want of food. Sraoll-pox 
visits the district periodically and usually during tho hot months 
causing many deaths, Gaiuoaworm is more or leas common during 
the hot months. Probably from the scarcity and tho hadncaa of tho 
water it took au epidemic form during the IS76-77 famine. 

In 1882 berides the civil hospital at Dhdrw^r there wore three 
grant-in-aid dispensaries one each at Eubli, Gadag, and Eavori. 
The nuinbor of patients treated was -14,3U7, of whom 43,692 wore 
out-door and 615 in-door patienta; the cost was £2565 (ffa. 25,650), 
The following details are taken from the 1882 reports: 

DLdnv&r civil hospital was removod to tho new hospital 
building on the 1st of Jane 1892. The prevailing diseases luo 
parasitic diseases, ague, skin diseases, chest ey© and car affections, 
rhenmatism, and ’bowBlH?oiaplaint& In 1882 cholera appci^ in a 
sporadic form iu somo parte of tho sub-division. 5276 out-patiente 
and 856 in-patients were treatod at a cost of £1427 (Rs. 14,270). 


^ BciiDbo.7 OaoTlcT^ I Mi BmmNr I8I$» 

1 !I?"i **“7 '“ISIS ond W19 

“ ™ believed in «wt in Uc Boulny diairictv. 

AddSM Q[Bijjipiir wm m nuigicias. He had pewur aver niLnta and diMaM, At 
he btiilt a ha™ with waUe nod a itmnd nkmn ixwf. The hoElAfr hsd 

ao Uid qa dwra He left * littln hulcr wd by hi* power over (hem he drow 

Id hi dUBwiet cliclerB, fiuell.pojr, ud femf, and itqi the whole. Alter Ihit the 
pwpie free diieue. When the took Ujapur ea offioee nw this 

rtwM taildina witheut * window er e d^. Ha thooeht £l wsa to etore inojiay. 
nn.j> .1^. 'll thi» etrcnig houM with neither a window 

-J 1 ^-poi md fever wen thut in the hooee 

^d no poe th^ open it. The En^ih officer thoaaht thit thia ihowcd then wna 
thntl^ lonjf h^ (tiJ the people ihiiatory m that no mnn 
emnlir iT^ h«to down £d wjU] and the hottw ibaido wa* 

g?!*? : »ad amril por ,p^ the Lmd tal capoelally in Dbirwl* 

iSMy htldiim inil iELuty q^dv£ 1 diid* 1™“^ 
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Thfi Hnbli waa e^tftblialLed in 1&59* The ceTDinonesti 

disea^jj aro ferera^ skin-djseaaes and nlcera^ rtennmtic and syphilitic 
irffoctions, ophthalmia^ and intestiaal worina In 1SS3 oo opulemie 
occurred, 12,400 cnt-patienia and 146 iq-patiants were treatcjd at a 
coatof £142 4120). 

The Gn^d dispen^ry was epeaed iq 1664 The prindpal diJ^eaaea 
are tz^arfons fo^erg^ rhenTuatic and syphilitic affoctioaa> ophthatfiiia 
And inflammation of the ear, che^t affections, bowel-complamta, 
and filicin-discaseis^ la 1662 13^0^2 out-patients and 52 ia-pationta 
wcra treated at a cost of £341 (Rs. 3410)* 

The HdvcTi diepensarj was opened in 1878 in a lured house | but 
anew diapensary is being built. The commou^t diseases am 
akin-diseoses, malariens fevora, intention] wonna^ and nlcem. In 1832 
cholera prevailed in the eeighbonrhood during the month of May* 
Daring the year 12^874 auUpatients and 5£f in-patieqta wore treated 
at a cost of £355 6550). 

In 1883 twcnty-foiir persona seven of whom were new admiseiona, 
were conHnod in the Diinrwidr Lunatic Asjlunu Of these four 
iniprov^ and were tnude over to their relatives, aod two died. The 
retHEuning eighteen, eleven men and seven women, were under care 
on the 31 at of Deeembor* Of the^ seven aoffered from acute tnania, 
throe from chronic marua^ two from acute dementia, and twelve from 
chronic demon tia* The general health of the iqmatca was fair. 
Of sixteen cases of illness admitted for treatment ten were dis¬ 
charged, two died, and four remained in the hospital. 

According to the 1831 censae IGSG persons (malea 061, femalea 
705) or 0 19 per cent of the popnlation were inflim Of the total 
nnmhcr 1541 (males 694, females 647) were Hindns; 139 (males S3p 
females 56) MpsaJm^us^ and C (males 4, females 2) Christiana Of 
1086 the total nanther of infirm persons 130 (male$ 65, females 45) 
or 7'71 per cent were of unEOund mind, 810 (males 474, femalea 336) 
or 46f)4 per cent were blind, 584 (cnales 300, females 264) or 3403 
per cent were deaf and dumb, and 162 (males 122j females 40) or 
9'fiO per cent were lepers. The deiaila are: 
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In 1883-84 nndfir thft inperrisioii of tbo Dopatj SanitaTy Com- 
missioner Sontliem Deccan Kegutmtion DisbricI; the -work of 
vaccination was carried on by eighteen TocciDatam witb yearly 
salaries varying from £16 Ife. (Ra 168) to £2S I6s. (Ra 388), Of 
tbo operators foiirteea were distributed over tbo roral parts of the 
district, and, of therodfliniDgfour, one was poated ot ooeb of tbe towna 
of Dbirwar, Gadag, Hnbli, and Rdnebeannr, Besides the vaccinators 
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tho tnedical ^cw ot tbo Hiveri dispensaiy carried on vnceino 
operations. The total number of opemtiona was SSj-iao hesidea 738 
r^^^uiatioDS oompared with 13,744 primaty Tacciaatione in 

The following? statement shows the sex, religion, and aee of the 
persons pnmarily racciuated: 
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In 1883-84 tho total cost of these operations, exclasire of those 
TCrform^ in one dispenaaty was £831 14#. (Rs. 8317) or about 7ir£ 
(4| <w.) for each sncceflafiJ case. The charges indnded soperriskm 
^2#. (Ra. 2796), eatablishmeiit £506 18#. 
(Ra. 5069}, and coatmgeaciea £16 S#. (Rb, 727). Of these tho 
supervising and inspecting charges were met from Government 

n mem! funds, while £500 8#, (B& 5004) wore borne by the local 
8 of the different sub-divisiona and £51 18#. (Ha. 517) were paid 
by tho munirip^tU» of Dhdrwar, Gadag-Betgeri, and Hubii f^ 
the semces of three vaccinators. 

The most fatal and widespread form of cattle disease is that iocallv 
tooiTO as hirciwa*. In this disease, which is prevalent at sJl aensons 
but a UMst fatal during the hot weather, the animal refoses food hut 
tonks freely. A fluid ^charges from the eyes and nostrils, the 
st^Ia m w^nent and bloody, and the urine scanty and highly 
TOlonred lie disease bsts three or foar days and ia gene^Iy 
fatal. The duieuse prevails in tho black soil plain as well as in the 
hilly west; it seems to be worse whore the soi] fa red and hsjd. 

The total number of deaths shown Eu the Sauitaiy CommisrionBr's 
yearly reports, for the eighteen years ending 18S3, is 476,035 or an 
average mortality of 26,301, or, according to the 1881 censas, of 
thirty m eve^ thousand of the population. Of the average number 
of deaths 13,401 or 5077 per cent were retumed as due to fovora, 1891 
?c ®unt to cholera, 743Or 2‘8l per cent to small-pox, 4259 or 

le'ia per cent to bowel complaints, and 6747 or 2I'77 per cent to 
miswUaoTOiia diseases. Deaths from violence or injurEes averaged 
^ or 3-01 Mr cent of the aver^ mortality. An examinatioo of 
■ ^ Riiowa that fever, which* dtiring tho oighteea yoafs end- 

mg itS83 rausod w avorago yearly mortality of 13,401 or 50-77 por 
^ , wto bdow tho average in twelve years and above the average 

Irfi.”® IS70 had 

1^,° lowest total being 6183 in 1866; two 

years 1871 

10 OM ^d 10,000; two yea., 1873 and 1883 between 

iy,000 and 11,000; and three years 1874 1381 and 1832 between 
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lIjOOO and 13,000. Of tbo six years alwYe the arerage, 1876 had 
13,515, 1880 had 13,917, 1879 hod 17,802, 1ST5 had 17,818, 1878 
bad 29,082, and 1877 the famine year S9,91S. Of the deaths from 
chotera, which eincninted to 31,015 and averaged 1891, 11,192 or 
32-87 per cent happened in 1886, 8779 or 25‘78 per cent in 1877, and 
/092 or 20‘83 percent in 1876, The only other years which were 
over the average were 1869 with 2091 deaths and 1876 with 2208, 
Except in 1878 when the nmnher was 1799, and in 1882 when it 
was 130, in none of tbo other- years were there more than thirty 
deaths, and four years, 1871 1874 1879 and 1880, were &ee from 
cholera. Of the deatlis from small-poi, which amounted to 13,377 
and averaged 743, 2663 or 19‘S3 per cent happened in 1872,2642 or 
19-75 per cent in 1877, 1645 or 12-29 percent in 1868, and 12S0 or 
9-4! per cent in 1873. Beaidea these years three yonra had a more 
than avorago mortality from amaU-pox, 1069 with 894, 1871 with 
845, and 1867 with 816. Four years 1870,1874, 1876 and 18S3 had 
between 500 and -tOO deaths, 1866 had 393, 1875 had 238, 1878 hnd 
199,1SS2 had thirteeQ, 1860 hod two, and tbo retnaining two years 
1879 and 1881 wore ft«a from small-pox. Of the deaths froin bowel- 
complaints which tunonnted to 76,666 or 4259 a year, eleven years 
were hdow tho avarage, and seven, the eoven yem-s ending 1877, 
wore above the averaga. The smaUeat number of deaths from 
bowchcornplaints in any one of tho eighteen years was 2084 in 1867 
and tholaigeat was 12,230 in 1877. Injaries, wi th a total of 6251 
and an ayerega of 346, varied from 257 in 1869 to 658 in 1877. Other 
causes with a total mortality of 103,453 and ui averago mortal itv 
of 6747 varied from 3394 in 1867 to 19,633 in 1877. 

Birth returns are available only for tbo thirteen years ending 
1 Daring these thirteen years the number of births avcragi^ 
27,197. The yearly totals vary from a lowest of 9960 in 1878 to 
38,927 in 1883. The detaiU are; 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

SUa-OlV!SION8.‘ 

Banka'por is in ttio west eontre of tto district. It is bounded 
of Knadgol ftad I^kshmeahviir diminns 

™ tho Uksboiosfavar diri- 

byHdngai,and on tilo 
Xsnaru and Kalghntgi. It cootai^ 155 Govern- 
iBBiit and flixteeu alienated nliagea with an area of 3-13 sqnaro 
ttiK population ^ ,6 554 or 223 to the square mik, and a^^arly 

land revenno of £19,875 (Ra. 1^98,750).= HuajLoriy 

“jbfB, ail of wbicii liaye boon sarvoyed in detail, 
*«cppiod by the lands of alknated 
tbo ro^eaue anrpoy retoma, contains 
16* ,338 acres or 83-57 per cent of arablo land, 6159 acres or 3'07 

lG7 sSf f “it®i rp^s. rivers, and atreama. hVom tbo 

167,338 acres o! amblo land, 66,004 acres bavo to bo taten ^ 
twrcoiint of alienated lands in Goveniineat villsgea. 

H of *t 's under 

®i"“" ®®^®- tillage 

cultivation, and over' 

K«« ^?Zr*7.'5, »o«i.™i ..a 

bj rm eflft^d 5 “li' "b*“b M scimjimdBd 

foreruh, Btskinor m tto climate ic 

{^« M, «St" idlafc J" l?Vbill±'^r°V5!’ ^■ 

b«.d-<!»«te., derieg u,. ,c. ecdi.“lrs.t 3 

**“' '“'• '”» "mWIctri t, 

Dp M rtT«ini fl^^ttihra tki«iagfbQiLt for 
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from 15*23 mc1ie:5 in 1876 to 3S'75 iiiobea in 1677 and aToraged 
25'30 inobes. 

In the soutfa-east corner the chief water nupplj i& a stream which 
flows sonth-fa-st into tho .Varda. The Viirda, which^ for about 
eight miieaj^ forms the south boundary of Bankjipurj passofs OTer a 
sfcoDj 9mdy bed about 300 feet broad between eteep earthy banks, 
The rest of the snb-division draws its water fmni reservoirs and 
ponds. The watper of the largest ponds^ as at Nagtujr, Hire 
Bsndigeri^ and Tolvigi ia good. 

According to the 1882-63 retatn^ farm afcoek included obven 
riditig and |030 load carts, S222 two-bullock and 712 fonr-bullock 
ploughs, 23,272 bullooks nnd 15,218 csews, 4747 be-buffaloes and 
8537 sho^buffaloee, 564 borscfi, 12,996 sheep and goats, and 35*^ 
liases^ 

In 1881-82 of 95,706 acres the whole area held for tillage, 16,510 
acres or 17^26 per cent were fallow or under grass* Of tho 79,250 
iicres under tillage, grain crops occupied 4B, 190 acres or 58'27 per 
cent oE which 24,390 were under Indian tnilfet /oJa (K.) or jviri (M*) 
Sorghum vulgare, 80i3 under rice l^kaita (K-) or bhdt (if.) Orjza 
Si^tiva^ -1057 under namni (KO kdng Panicum italicuin, 3493 
nn^er Tugi (Kd or ndtkni (M,) Eleusiue corocana, 3273 under 
(K,) or Ctjrt (JL) E^anicum miliare, 1694 under wheat tjodhi (K.) or 
ghau (iL) Triticum eedtlvum, 127 uoder spiked millet (K,) or 
tkljri (M.) PenicillarJa epioata^ and 133 under other grmua of which 
dfltaiii are not givecu Pulses occupied 6558 acres or 8'27 per cent 
of which 24-22 were under fo^ari or liman (K.) or ttir (M,) Onjanus 
indicus, 1727 andor hurti (K.) or (ii-) Dolichos bifloroa, 1603 

under h*imrn. (K.) or iw«^ (M-) Phasedua mdintns, 459 under gram 
hidii (IC) or A/irhham (M.) Cicer arictinnm, ID under udida(EL) or 
if-ffd (ki.) Fhaseolus mnngo, and 337 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 2910 acres or Sd? per cent of which 428 were under 
acaaiue sfdtu (K.) or hi (I^L) Sesamum indicum, 53 under linseed 
agaHhi (K,) or (3iL) Linum usitatissioiUTn, and 2429 under 

other oil Fibres occupied 22,481 aems or 28'3d per cent, of 

which 22,464 were under cotton, katti or arois (K.) or kdpiui (M.) 
Gossjpiam herbacoum, and 20 under Bombay uemp (K.) or 

lag (M.) Crotnlaria juncca. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1117 acros 
or 1'46 per cent of which 533 wem under chilljcs mefiusinakai 
(KJ or iTLirchi (M.) Capsicum frutoscens, 251 under su^rcamo 
(K.) or (irj {Mp) Saccliarum offlcinamm, 4 under tobacco hdg^Q^pu 
(K,> or iatuMku (M.) N'icOtiana tab^um, and the remaining 329 
under various vcgota^bles and broits* 

The 1881 population returns show that of 76,554 people 65,313 
or 35'31 per cent were Htndns, 11,234 or l •t■67 par cent ^Insaliruiiia, 
and 7 Christians. The details of tho Hindu castes are 1876 Brah^ 
Hums; 27,693 LIngAyats; 1676 Jains, 757 Eisvinis, 476 Telngn- 
Bnnjigars, 163 L^da or South Gujor&tis, 25 Komtis or VAishyds, 
ami 25 NArvekars and BAndekam, traders; 5374 JlardthAs, 360 
Kaddors^ 330 Hajputs, and 31 OaBAra, husbandmen; 1642 PdnehAls, 
metal-workers; 803 Gavandis, masons [ 371 KumbhArs, potters; 356 
Shimpia, tailors; 193 Mednrs, bamboo-workers; 1 h 59 Sonars, gold¬ 
smiths; 126 Kammdrsj blacksmithsi 111 Badiges^ carpenters; 
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ni Df^roSj pnlm-tfippers; 141 Lnd-Siiryavao^ti^j bfitcbers' 24 
Killikifltara or Chkatris, lalxiarera; 20BB Gatii^r?, oilmen; 772 
wearers ; 6098 Kambarsij Bbepherds; 33 Oacilis^ cowkerils; 
4210 Bedera, Imntera; 1124 AiDbig^^ ^sbermen ; 848 NAdigArs, 
barbers; 521 Fftrits^ wnflhenaen ; and 278 CiielrAiiia^ lingAyat 
beodlos; 1118 YaddnrSj diggers; 470 Komrarej basket-makers; 10 
Dombarst rope-daneora; 107 Collars^ 26 Jogis> 25 Eelarara^ 23 
GondhalgAra^ 19 Bniragie, 20 KsbetridasAa^ and 4 Bhata^ beggars; 
2420 MddigSrs, leather-workers; 798 HolayAa OrMLdn^ Labourers; 
45S KotegdrSj beggars; 199 SanmgAra or CbAmbbAra, sbo^makers; 
36 Dhorsj taniiers; and 10 Bhangis, scarengers. 

DB^'rwa'Tj in the north-west corner of the dlstriet is bounded on 
the north by Belgauni, on the east by Navalgaud^ on the aentb^^iasst 
by Hubli^ on the eoutb by Kalghatgi^ on the sonth-west by Hnliyal 
in North KiSimraj and on the north*west by Belgaum, It contains 
179 Govemmeot and thirty-four alienated villagL% with an nreii of 
425 square mileSj a populntieti of 111^137 or 261 to the square 
mile^ and a yearly land rer^euoe of £27,^705 (Rs. 2^77,3501 
Of the 425 square miles, 398 hairo been aurreyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey retyrns^se venty-eight square miles 
are occupied by the lands of alienated villogea The reafc contfuns 
179,078 acres or 80'70 per cent of arable land, 6697 acres or 3 OQ 
per cent of imarable land, S39 acres or O'S? per cent of grafts^ 
28,065 nerea or IS'OO per cent of forests, and 6477 acres or 2-00 
per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streama, From tbo 
179,708 acres of the arable land 97,995 acres have to bo taken ou 
acddont of alienated lauds in Goveruinent villages^ 

From rugged and hilly laud in the west and soutb the country 
gradtially passes north and east into a lilack soil plain broken bv iin 
occasional peak or greop of bare hillocks. In the cast and north, 
e.t4^pt ft few bdbhul mid mango trees along the borders of fields the 
plain ISA barc^ In the south ftud west the waste is covered with 
forest and the bllla with brushwood and irrass. 


In Dhdm Ar gqb-division are seven hills, Durgadgndda, Hidli- 
mardi, Foddakanvi, feidrslyanDiardi, Tdkarinpur, Tolnuiuardi also 
called VaTikiraardi, anti Topinhatti* Of theao Dargadgtidda is m 
Duigatkori about eighteen miles west of DhdnvAr, nuliimardi in 
Hobkot about thirteen miles south-west of DhdrwAr, Poddokanvi 
in Kalkeri about twelve miles south-west of DhirwAr, SidrAyati- 
martli in Niiligi about thirteen miles west of DbdrwAr, Tokrinpur 
in Kedanhstti about si:c mil^ea west of DharwAr, ToJanmardi or 
Vankimardi in Vudvatiagalvi about sixteen miles sontb-west o£ 
DMrw'Ar, and Topinhatti in Kivdibail sixteen miles Bouth-west of 
D larwAr* ToLanmardi tbo highest of thcBo hills rises nearly 300 
feet above the plain and the rest from 150 to 200 feet* 

Except some black soil valleys almost tho wholci west of ibe 
snb-division is red, while the whole cast is black except occasioual 
ndges. The black eastern soil is best suited to late crops, and 
the red weekem soil to rice. 

On the whole tlie cliaato ia go.nl. The cold months from 

SVif w™ oftrly Tiktitir enj cool even chilly, 

bhowers often hiU m April end u&unll; by tho midillo of May the 
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hot weathc^r is over. In tbe west tbo raitifall ts teaviar than m the 
east, jj&cept that ia the cold montlia tho west is rather forerisht 
thesob^irision ishealthj. At Dhdrwar, dpring the tan years end i 04; 
1881 the minfall Taried from 22 06 incliBs ia 1^S76 to a2')9 mclies in 
1874 and averaged 22*38 inches. 

Water 18 scanty. The only Btreant that holds water thronghont 
tho year is the Tnprjlialla. ^ost viltagos have ponds> whieli fill 
twice in tbe year^ daring the April thandorBtomis and daring the 
north-east rains in October. Only a few have sweet wholesome 
water j the water of Ihe rest is brackish and no wholesome. Besides 
ponds some of the larger villages have draw wells, but in most 
wells as in tbo ponds the water is brackish. In seventeen lai^ 
villages the eighteen reservoirs water aboat 3902 acrea. 

According to the 1882-83 retams the &rra stock include 177 
ridingimd4314 load carts. 8547 two-bullock nnd 1120 foiir-bnnock 
ploughs, 23,983 buIlockB, 15,482 oowa, 5526 he-buKsloes, 11,126 she- 
buffaloes, 904 horses, 16,237 abeep and goats, and 509 asses. 

In 1881-83 of 124,045 acres tho whole area held for tillage, 22,040 
acres or 17-76 per cent were fallow or nndor grass. Of the 103,005 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 73,597 acres or 7117 per 
cent of which 3lj]S9 were under Indian millet jota (K.) oTjvdri 
(M.) Sorgham vnlgnro, 16,537 under wheat (K) oryftau (M.l 
Tritieiun mativnm, 13,472 under Hce lhatta (K.} or blnit (4f,j Oiyza 
Bativft, G563 under nacnni (K.) or (M*) Panioiuii italicum, 
3542 under rd^t (K.) or adcAni (SL) Eleasine corocana, 1196 under 
stfi-tf (K.) or can* (M.) Panienm miliare, 397 under spiked millet trejjV 
(K.) or tojn (M.) Penicillaria spicata, and 713 under other grains of 
which details are not given. Pulses occupied 10,079 acres or 
9-38 per cent of which 3982 were under foyart or ImJnrt (K.) or (ur 
Cajanua iadicus, 2953 under gram iadlt (K,) or Aar54nra 
(M.) Cicer lu'iotinum, 2172 under Aiirfi (KO or JtiiffAf (M.) Dvlichos 
bifiorus, 673 under Atwiru (K.) or rnny (M.) Phaseolus radintus, 37 
under uddn (K.) or tidid (M.) Phaaeolus mungo, imd 262 under other 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 4266 acres or 4-IS per cent, of which 88 
were under sesame yeffu (K.) or til (M.) Sessmum indieum, nod 
4178 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 13,326 acres or 13-06 
per cent of which 13,069 were under cotton Aafii or rtfdUe (K.) or 
f{<ipus {M.} Gossprinm herbacentn, and 257 under Bombay hoiop 
ftatibtt (K.) Or /up (^1-) Crotalaria jnneea. Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 1737 acres or 170 per cent of which S-11 wore nnder 
chillies uieuastuakrif (K.l or mtwhi (M.) Capsteam frntoscons, 360 
under tobacco kayeM^u (K.) or famftdtu (M.J Nicotiana tabaenm, 
130 under su^rcono kabbu (K.) or us {;M,) Soccharnm olScinamm, 
and the remainiag 406 under variouB vegetables and fruits. 

Tho 1881 population returns show that of 111,137 people 95,153 
or 85-61 per cent were Hindus, 15,011 or 13-50 per cent Musaltnins, 
924 or 0-83 per cent ChristianB, 24 Pdrala, 18 Jews, and 5 Buddhists. 
Tho details of the Hindu castes are: 4525 Brdhmnts; 37,624 
Lingdyats; 2608 Jains, 363 Lilds or South Gujarntis, 95 Xdrvckora 
and Bdndckars, 34 Chunaris, 21 LavAufis, 17 Telugu-Oahtiniuarus, 
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and 6 Marw^ris, tmdcrB; 12,fie8 ifaTitthils, 753 Rajpnta^ 7l KadJers, 
4“1 l>^rs, and 10 KdinutiSj Lusbandmen ; 2062 Paiiclidla, mctaL- 
-VX^rkers; 850 Gavandis, tnaaons; 702 Shiinpifl, tailofa; 478 Modftre, 
bum boo-workers; 447 Zjad SuryaraDslus, butchera; 432 KiitnbhArs, 

g itters; 301 BAdiges. oarpeatera; 415 SonarSj goldsmiths; 364 
atutuAra, bkckamit^j 136 Ilgerus, palm-toppera; 46 Nildris, 
mdigo-dyere j 41 Klllildatara, labourers ; 27 Jiagara, saddle-makers; 
2922 Xostls, weavers; 1600 Khatrie, silk dyere; 1285 Giaiglirs, 
oilmen; 493 Devdiigs or Haters, weavers; 7645 Kumbars, 
sbepberds ; 144 Gavtis egwhorda; 5714 Bedars, huntora; 966 
Mdigara, barbera; 681 Pari to, washermen; 381 Bhoia, litter-bearers; 
2/4 CbelTadisjLiiigidjat; beadles; 269 Atubig^y fbheriiiBii; 41 Kal^ 
vantof dancinp-j^rls; 939 Yaddars, diggers; 565 Koravara, baskot- 
makera; 60 Sbikalg&rs, armoarers; 29 JJonibara. rope-dancera; 
1060 Liib&ligiirs, 102GDlIdr9j 77 Gondbalgdrs, 63 Jogia, 35 Bairigia, 
19 GnsAvis, 6 HeUvars, 5 Kshotriddais, and 4 Devddsia, begfnirs; 
2360 Mddig^s, leather-workers; 1358 flolayda or Mhdrs, labourers; 
572 Samagdrs or CbdtnbMrs and ] 15 Mochigfirs, ehoo-ninkers; 81 
Dhnrs, tanners; 37 KotegArs^beggars; and 33 Bhangis, sctivengera. 

Gadag, in tbo easFtof the diatrict, is bounded on the north by 
Ron, on the east by the Siaim'a temtoryj on tbg south by the 
Shirhatti division of Sangli and tho Knndgtd division of JainkWdi, 
and on the west by Navalgund. It contains IU Government and 
fourteen alicoated villages, with an area of (jftO stjtmre milos, a popu¬ 
lation of 100,333 or 1'13 to the square mile, and a yearly land 
revonne of 125,740 (Ra. 2,37,400). 

Of the 699 square miles, 697 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, Bfty-three square miles art! 
occupied by the bods of alienated villagea. Tho rest cemtains 
353,166 acres or 85'38 per cent of arable hind, 0648 acres or Ol 6 per 
cent of nnar&bic land 552 acres or O’13 per cent of gross, 40,723 
acras or 9*84 per cent of forests, and 12.529 acres or 3 02 por cent 
of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 333,166 
acres of nreble land 88,221 acres have to be taken on account of 
alic bated laDd^ m Gov'ernment Tillagijs, 


Compared with Navalgqnd to the north-west and Ron to 
the north Gadag is hilly and fairly wooded. The north and oaat 
are level. But the Eappatgndd hills roughen about thirty-three 
miles of the south-west. In tho west at JJnlgund aro some low 
cunously shaped bills with a confusion of large granite boulders, 
and m the south close to Mundargi is a bare mass of grayish atone 
partly granito. In the south tlis villages are small and close 
together; in other parts they are three to four miles from each other. 
Most of the TiUago sites are bare and the people are poor. 

In the south and on both sides of the Kappatgndd hills the soU is 
red, further from the hdls blnck soil appears often mixed with red 
and whitish grey. Iq the west north and east the soil is rich black. 

Tlim** hil^ls are the Kappatgndd range on the south-west, 
shows J Blato. which in the west 

and ^ f ««J ft littlo to the aootb-woat of Gadag, 

ovenng a tract four to five milee broad, atretch about thirty- 
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milca south-east till they end flhurply on the Tnngbliadra, Esoept 
noiir Duinbiil, about fifteen miles sonth-east of Gftdii^, where is 
a_ short flaHopped ridge about lOOU feet high, the range is formed 
of thro? or four pamllel liuea of hnni conical hills 300 to +00 feet 
ahoTB the plain separated by valleys abernt 500 yards wide. The 
Hides are generally steep and in parts bare oven of hrnshwfmd. 
riie top^ either pointed or ridged. Two paa^ea cto^ th^m 
from Doiii and KaJkori on tte ea^t to Bortnx and Bagevddi on tho 
west. Almost no traffic passes along either ronto^ 

Except the lilandargi petty divifibn in the aonth-east which 
danng the cold months ia notoriooaly feTarish, and in the east and 
Jioiith doring the hot months the climate of Gadag i$ on the whole 
temperate and healthy* At Gadag during the ten Tears ending ISSI 
the rainfall varied from 1] 32 mche$ in 1876 to 38 76 ineboa in 
IS/3 andnvernged 2+ 86 inches. 

Except ill years of drought, Qadag is fairly off for water. It 
draws its supply from rivers, streams, ponds, and wells. Tho chief 
nvera are the Tangbiiadm and its feeder the Hirebailo, The 
Ttingbbadra flowing oast forms the south boundoTy of the sub¬ 
division with a breadth of a quarter of a niilo. It flows all the year 
round, and is fordable only during the hot mouths, A ferry plien 
from Hesnr to SoTinhalli in BeMrL The bed is gravelly in Homo 
places and of bbick earth in others; and the banks ate generally 
slopiug. The Hirehalla flows south into the Tuugbhadra with a 
course of about thirty miles, and, a little above its meeting with the 
iuDgbhadra, is about 500 feet broad. It flows nil the year 
round in a gravelly bed between sloping banks of earth and gravel. 
Streams in diflerent parts of the sub-division generally hold a small 
store of water even in the hot Boason, Besides many small village 
ponds there ore two large resorvoitB at Doni and at Daiubal. Tho 
water of the black soil wells is brackish and unfit for drinking. 

According to the 1882-83 retuma farm stock included ninety-one 
riding and +170 load carta, 7206 two-bullock and 14+0 four-bullock 
ploughs, 28,SS3 bullocks and 12,289 cows, 2835 he-buflidws and 
0630 sbe-buflEoloes, 519 horses, 48,016 sheep and goats, and 797 
asses. 

In 1 S31-82 of 247,451 acres the whole urea held for tillage, 23,101 
acres or 9-3 S per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 224,350 
acres under tillage,groin crops occupied 110,538acres or49'27per cent 
of which 63,561 were under Indian .millot joU (KL) or }VaH {M.) 
Sorghum vulgare, 31,949 under wheat 0 odh{ (K.) or gJmu (M.J 
Tnticnm ffiativum, 5765 under unrapif (K.) or Hny (il,) Panicum 
itatioum, 1749 under spiked millet se^e (Z.) or i«7ri (M) 
Penicillaria apieata, 662 under «ivf (K.) or tfan' (M). Panicum 
nuliare, 632 under rd^*(K.J or ndcAat (il.) Eleasino corocana, 191 
under rice bhatta (K.J or bhdt (.M.) Oryisfl BBtiva, and 6039 under 
other grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 19,437 
acres or 8 66 per cent of which 7487 were under gram iadli (K.) or 
harbfiara (if.) Ciccr arietinum, 4154 under ham™ (K.) or mug (M.) 
Pboacolns radiatus, 4018 under AurA'(K-) or JLiiltH (M.) Dolichos 
biflorus, 3755 under ^arrorfHCfln (Z) or far (M.) Cajanoa indicus. 
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E undi^r «ddi( (K.) or twiid {M*) Phaseoliia am! 15 andor 

other pulses. Oilseeds occtipied 13j923 acres or 6'30 per ceiu^ 
of wtich 42^4 were under linseed a^ashi (K,) or javas (M.) I.innin 
usitatis^simnoii 875 dpdcr goaame yeltu (K.) or til (M.) bjioaamaiD 
indictimj and 8754 under other oibcods. Fibroa occupied 79^591 
BcrcB or 35‘47 per oentj of which 79^537 wens under cotton bulti or 
nmfo (E.) or Mpus (M.) Goasypium berbncoum, 45 under Bom bay 
hemp tauhu (K.) or id^ (M.) Crotalaria juucea^ and 0 under Indiau 
hemppiiTidf (K*) dft (51.) Bibbcns cannabinns. l^riacellaneous 

crops occnpied S61 acres or 0^38 per cent of which 170 were under 
gngnrcane j:n55u (K) or w (M) S^chamm ofliciimrum, 99 nnder 
tolmcco ( K.) or lambihi (51.) Nicofcinua tabacucn, 

under thilbea (K) or 'mirehi (jr.) Capsicutn fruteaceus^ 

and tbo Femaimnf^ 531 under varioufl Tegetnbles and fruits. 

Tho 1881 popabtion returns show that of 100^338 people 89,551 or 
89'25 per coot wern Hindae^ 19^314 or 10^23 per cent Moaalmiins^ 
and 468 or 0'4G per cent Cbrietians. The dotails of the Hiudii 
castes nro: 3^132 Brahmans; 29^305 Liugdyats, 69S Jains* 41^7 
Lavdnds* 492 Tolngn-BaDjigire, 345 KomtiSj 125 Goi^nrs. llO I^dSj 
29 Telugn-OabnSconroR, and 5 M&rwdrb^ traders j 5028 Badders, 
2W1 MaidthAs^ 494 Bajpnte^ 75 Mal&varSj husbnuduion; 2183 
PAnch^s^ metal-workers; 704 Shimpis, tailors; 687 Gavandis* 
masons; 407 Kumbhdrs*jitters; 228 Ilgerus^ palm-tappers; 172 
Soufirs^ goldsmiths; lOl Beiges, carpenters; 97 Knmiiidrs^ black- 
smiths; 81 KiUildatara* labourers ■ 72 Lild-Sui^^avansbisj butehena; 
52 Jingars* saddlo-makem; 17 ModarSj bam boo-workers; 4018 
Ganigdrs, oilmen; 2346 Satgdre^ weavers; 1850 KoatiS;, weavers; 
1568 Kbatris* silk-dyers; 14,507 KumbarSp ebepberds; 45 GaviiSj, 
cowherds; 6274 Bedars, hunters; 1082 K^digirs^p barbers; 918 Pnrite, 
washermen; 206 Bhoisj Utter-bearers; 156 ChelvMis* LingAjat 
beadles; 1680 Vaddarsj diggers; 68T KomTars* mat and basket 
makers ; 27 Domhara^ rops-daucers; 572 Golldrsj 24 Jogis* 10 
Gosdvifli 7 Budbudkis* beggars; 3630 Mddjgdrs, leatber-w'orkors; 
1409 HolayAs, labourers ; 383 SSainagAra and 105 Moebigirs, shoe¬ 
makers; 64 Dhors* tanners; and 16 Bhangis, acaveugons. 


Ha HgBl is in tho sentb-weat centro of the district^ it is bounded 
On the norib by Bankilpur, on tbo cast by Xamjgi auil Kod on tho 
south by Mnisur, and on the west by North K^narUi It contaiQB 
1/5 Government and thirty-six alienated villuges with an area oE 
298 square mileSp a population of 65,787 Or 220 to the aquam mile* 
and a yearly land revenue of £l8*'i-i9 (Rs. 1^84,490). 

Of tho 203 square miles, 293 have been surveyed in dotoiL 
According to tbo revenue survey returns, forty-three aqaare miles nra 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 126*994 
acres or 77'76 per cent of arable land, 944 acres or 0'57 per cent of 
nnamble land, 159 acres or 0-09 per cent of graas* 15.368 acres or 
41 per cent of foraatB^aud 19*831 ocre^ or 12" 14 per cent of village 
r rivera, and streanis. From tho 126,994 acres of artvblo 

and, 35226 acres have to be taken on acoQunt of alienated land in 
Government villages, 

is covered with 

otest leaviDg opemoga round the Tillagies for tillage. Tbcaurfaco 
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uncuroii irndmuch df it h watemi by jKmth, Tho villfl-wca aro small 
and cIoi§e tdgethdt' goiiemlly at some frofu tlio bankB of 

atreaEna, Somo of tbo villagdSfare wEillod^ and others are opcu. In 
the east the soil is black, in tbo west and sontli it h red^ and in tbo 
north it 13 a tniitnro of black and rod. The country Laoovorod with 
thickly wQodetl kndlls and risings cover to pig and spotted 

deer, and to a fow panthers^ Sixty yofirs ago w ild cLephants used 
to Como norLli from the Alaisur and K^nam forests, 

"llioiigh, on account of tho largo area of ^mterdd bed, it is rather 
feverish during the cold months, tho cLimsto of U^ngaL is teniparate 
and healthy. The tliermomotor seldom rises above 100“ and after 
April falls rapidly to 85^ in the middle of May and to 70^ m June. 
At IIangal during ten y^ra ending 1881 the rainfall varied from 
^3'li8 inches in 1870 to a4'li4 inches in 1S74 and averaged 35'47 
iuclios. 

Tho Varda flo\\'3 for nboat tw^olvo miles through the sonth-eosb of 
the sub-division^ It is fordable dLiriug tho diy months. Of lecnl 
streams the Dlmnna is the largest rising in the west and flowing 
north-east fer about twenty mUes. It roiiB all the year ronud In a 
aomll stream, nnJ Las a dam at its source from which twelve square 
miles of sugarcane and rice fields are watereiL Besides the river 
and etrenms many ponds and eomo miles of aucisnti channels bring 
water to villages at a distance from the head pomL 

x4ceording to the 1882-83 retiims farm stock incinded eight 
riding and 8075 load carts, 8791 two-bnllock and 158 four-ballock 
plonghsf 2iJ,Io2 bollocks and 18,051 cows, 5840 he-bulfalaca and 
6810 she-bu If aloes, 403 horBca, 0036 sheep and goats, and 150 nssK 

In i8Sl-i82 of 80,259 acrea the whole area held for tillage, 23,193 
acres or 29^27 percent were fallow or under grass. Of the 56,766 
acres under tillage, grain crepa ocnnpicd 41,449 acres Or 73'01 per 
cent of wliieh 20,813 were under ricM? (K^) or bhdt (M+) Orysm 

sativu, 12,836 under Indian millet(IL) Or jrdr{ (M.) Sorghum 
vidgaro^ 3833 under rtl^i (K.) or mtcAwi (MO Eleusiue corecaiia, 
1987 under Mvaiii (K.) or Idng (MO Panicum iialicnm, 1880 under 
ftdve (K.) or eari (M.) Panicum miliare, 40 under spiked millet 
(K.) nr iftjiri (MO Peniciltaria spicata, and 10 under wheat godhi {lC\ 
or ghau (M.) Triticiini mstivnm. Fulses occupied 5978 acres or 7 
per cent of wliich 1715 were under Anrfi (K.) or kfdiht [M.) Dolicbos 
bifloHLs, 1250under Jc^ri or (ttvari (tL)er^nr (M.) Cajanqs mdictia, 
412 under (KO {^^0 Fhaseolus radiatui^i 356 under 

gram kadli (KOor Aaf&Aem (M.) Cicer arietinum, 90 under Wffrf«{IL) 
or iidid (MO Phaseolua mango, and 110 under other pulses. Dilseeda 
occupied 2741 acres or 4 82 per cent of which 205 were under 
eename ydlu (K) or tit (MO Sesamnm iodieuiii, 121 under linseed 
£ijrrt4(At (K,) er^tta# (AL) Lioum usitatisaimum, and 2415 under other 
oilseeds. Fibres occupied 5752 acres or 10'13 per cent of which 
5688 were under cotton Aniil or araU (K.) or AdpE^(M.) Gos.sj’pium 
hcrbaceniii, and 84 under Bombay hemp Aw (KO or tag (ILJ 
Crotalaria juncea ; Miscellaneous crops occupied 2346 acres or 
5^01 peroontof which 1259 wore uodor sugarcane Jtahin (K.) or 
iiM (hi.) Saccharnm ufficioarum, 818 under cbillies meiUMina^ (KO 
h 98—SO 
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or mtni/it pt.) Capaicum frntescenaj 3 tutdcjr ginger ahunti (K.) alia 
(M.) Zidzibcr oflicinale, and tbe remaining 706 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 


The^lSSl population returaa show tUat of 63,7&7 people ^,4.')3 
or 85*78 per cent were Hindas, 93 tl or 1419 per cent Musalmdns, 
12 ChriatianSj and ono aPursJ. T|io details of tlio Hindu castes are: 
1948 Brahmans; 27.397 Lmgdjats; 971 Jaina, 440 Lavdnfia^ 16.3 
Ldda, 59 Telngn-OshniimaruB, JD Ohunaris, and 2 Mdrwdris. 
traders : 3280 Mardthili!,9!>2 Kdmatis. 126 Halepdiks. 124 Raiputs, 
Malavartiji tfasltirs, and 35 Htls&ra, hoabaudmon j 
l2-i7 Pdnchjils, mctal.worliers; 634 Shinipist tailors; 246 Ilgetiis. 
palnHtappera; 231 Kondrs, goldsmiths; 122 Lad SniyavanRhis, 
butebera; 1/7 Gnvaudis. masons; 117 Badiges. carpenters; 84 
Knjubhitra^^pottflw ; 5iJ dyers ; 32 blacksmitlig ; 

4-8 Killikiatarflj Iftbourprs; 26 Medai^^ baiiibf>o^woi-kerH; 549 
Gttnigiirs, dimtitij 282 Kostig and 181 HatgArs, weayers ; 2778 
xOmibiirg, shephords | 9 (favlis^ cowberd&j ■4183 Bcdiii^j^ bantens | 
5^7 Farits, waahqrmen; 553 Cboh'ddis, Lingjljat l>eadle«; I5l 
K^^ddigilrSj barbesra ; 123 Ambig§^ fighi^rniijn ; 42 Bbois, litt^r-bcaroni; 

VaddAraj diggers; 5lS Koravare, inat aiad basket-makers; 
JBombara, rope-dancci^ ; 623 253 JogiE, 122 HeMvars, 10 

bondhalgAr^^ and 8 KghetrldiiEAg, besg-garB; 2012 Holayds, Jabour^r^; 

I -31 lUdigurs, leatber-workera; 519 Kotegdraj beggars; 
SnmagArs, Eboemakera; and 4D Dhors, tanners. 


Hubli lies a littk to tbe nortb-we«t of tip centre of the district. 
It ifl bounded on the nortb by Dluiniv5r and N^uvalgnndj oo tbo east 
by Navuignnd and Gudag, on the soiitli by tbe Kundgtil division 
of the Jumkhundi Statn iind Baukipur, on the soutb-west by 
Kalghfltgi, and on tho west and north-west by Dhdrwdr. It 
contams dghty-sii GovemmeLt ood eight alienated villages with 
auarea of 311 square miles, a population 91.997 or 995 to tho 
square mile, and a yearly land rovonuo of £36,056 (Rs, 2,60,560). 

Of the 311 square mUeg, 30S have been aorveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey roturna, fifteen aqnare miles are 
^upirf by tho lands of alienateil villages. The rest Contaios 

I M,69 / acres or 9212 per cent of amble land, 768 acres 0 40 per 
cent of onarable land, 3006 acres or 1*58 per cent of grass, 1273 
acres or 0-67 per cent of forests, and 9873 acres or 5 20 per coat of 
villap sites reads, rivers, and streama. Frem the 174,697 acres of 
amble laud 4S,o49 acres have to bo taken on acootmt of alienated 
lanas in boYcroment villager, 

Tho water-shed of Sooth India miis through the Bob-division from 
north to soBth dividing it into two oneqoal parts. To tho west of the 
water-abed the country is broken by a few low hilla with many small 

II people on rising greond. To tho 

IS /13 * black level broken by a few straggling 
8ett!RTnoT**f*^^i' banks of streams, are largo 

aettlemeaU of neh skilfnl hosbandinen. 

"cb wclUuitod for 

H .[™l 

ftc" and the soil of the i^lliog iiplanda ia red* 
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Of two liUls Doddflgudd ftud Burdsingbij Doddagudd in Coakdl 
two mibis nortb'eaflt of Hublij iHa&s 8t€op and biwo about 300 feet 
above the pbun. BurdsLugbi is four milesi south of HubU where the 
general level is abont forty feet lower than to the north of Eubli* 

The climate of Hubli is temperate^ neither very hot nor very cold* 
the west being wetter an d cooler than the east. In a year of excessive 
rainfall tba eastern black soil retnaitm damp long after the rams 
are over and during the cold mouths tba ciitnate beconiE^ feverish. 
A small tract between Beliatti and Mebsur to the north, though it 
does not get a good rainfall oftener than onoe in four yoat's, is so rich 
that it I'Opays the husbandmai]^ At Hubli^ duri ug the ton years 
ending iSdlj the rainfaEJ varied from 14'58 inches in 1870 to 
incbos in 1S74 and avemgEJ 28*20 inches. 

In the west the chief source of water are west^flowing streams. 
Of these tbo Shalraalla^ which lower down is called tho Kallhalla 
is the largest^ flowing over sand and gravel forty to fifty feet broad 
between sloping earthy banks. In the east the north-flowing 
Beunihalla passes along a muddy bed 150 to 200 feet broad 
between steep and earthy banks. During the hot season both of 
these streams cease to flow bat the water stands in pools. Almost 
oTory village has a pond. The western ponds are smalb but the water, 
which in good and plentiful, is used for drinking aud for watering 
rice fields. In the east the water of the ponds and smaller streams 
is often brackish and unfit for drinkieg; and ia dry years tbo 
supply fails. 

According to the 1882-83 rettirus the farm Ftocfc incinded 162 
riding and 43[>fi load carta, 5] 44 two-bnllock and 33d four-bullock 
plongks, 17,oG2 bullocks, 8066 c^wa, 2268 be-bnffaloes and 7424 
sho-buffftloes, *484 horses, 13*D38 sheep and goats, and 1313 asses^ 

In 1881-82 of 125,024 acres the whole area held for tillage, 7331 
aCrea or 5'SO par cent were fallow or under grass. Of tho 117,693 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 5%b7Q aerea or 5Q 61 per 
cent of which 23,333 were under Indian millet(K,) or/rdri (\E.) 
hk>rghurn vnlgare, 24,042 under wheat godhi (K*) or yftait (M.) 
Trilicum mstivum, 3635 under navtini (K,) or Jtnn^ (M,) Panieuiq 
italicnm, 2071 under rice 6a«a (K,) or bhdt (SL) Oiysa sativa* 1163 
under rd^j (K.) or nd^hni (M.) Elcusine corocana, 1028 under rfice 
(Krj or ran [M.J Faniuum inilinre, 57 iiudar spiked millet sejje (K.) 
or hiljri (JL) Pooicillaria spicatn, and 345 under other grains of 
which detiulfl are not given- Pulses occupied 7443 acres or 6'32 per 
cent of which 323(1 were uuder gram taidii (K,) or harbhara (M.J Gicor 
arietinum, 1D06 under togari or (K.) or ^ur (M.) Cajauus 

indicus, 1516 uiular fiasaru* (K.) or (il.) Phaacolua mdiatus* 
570 under hu^rii (K,) or i’ulthi (M,) Oelkhos billorua, and 171 under 
other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 50-45 acres or 4'3S par ceint of 
1207 were under linseed (K.) or (JJ*) Lbum 

nsi^ttssiuium* 131 under sesame ydlu (K.) or HI (JL) Se^uinin 
indicum, and 3707 umler other oilsccdfl. Fibres Occnpied 44,910 
c*creH or 38*15 per cent of which 44,365 wero under cotton hatH or 
aruh (K.) or lupm (M.) Gossypium berlja€eutn,aiu] 45 under Bombay 
hemp sanbii (K.) or ttiy (ii.) Crotalaria juuoea Miscellaneons 
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crops occnpiftl i 16 acres or 0-00 per cant ot wliich 275 were under 
chi lies oieiic«suiat (K.) or miroAi (M.) Capsicum frotescena, lOi 
^dir tobacco hage^pv (1^) or iamMku (SI.) Kicotiadu talMcum. 

u4 under scgaroanoJotftu fKO or (M,) Sacchanim omduarudi 

und tJJO rcinammg 283 under variau^ vegetables and fruity, 

popolation retoraa show that of 9J,997 people 73,739or 
S2-32 par cent wero Hindus, 15,884 or 17-2G percent Mn.w1iu(lns, 368 
or 0-4U per cent Cliriatiwifl, and 6 Pdrsis. TIio details of tho Eindq 



maujlSOO IonchaiB. raeta].workers; 1663 Shinjpis, tailors; 310 
Ivumbhdrs, potters; 245 SoMrs, goldsiuitlis; 
238 BadigL'fi, carpenters j 181 LaiUSary/vvaosbis, hntcliera; 17d 

hSw ' J’%'are,saildie.idakcrB ;9l Kamuid™, 

blaebmitha ; ho N ildns, nidigo-dyora; 4749 Kostis, weavers j 2127 
oilmen; 921 o Kurubars, sLepliorda; 1 ID Gavlis, cowherds : 

^ hotidlcsj 52 Bhois, littcr.heoror«' 

ifr-5 \ i^ikrs, Jiggers; 277 Koravora, mat atid basket inaltors: 68 
7R Vt Dombflrij, roptt-dancers; 333 Gollirtf, 

394. Mddi^rs, leathor-workers; 1506 MoIajSs, labourers; 434 
baniagars, Bhocmakere; SD Dhora, laaiiere; 35 Bhangis, scavengem 

« It IS boandod on tho 

wf Bankapur, on the 

aud JlaUTriJ ™ **1^ Vellupur 

and twenty ^onated TilJages with ati aroa of 279 square iniiea a 
populHtiOD of 50,769 OP 181 to the square mile, andl y^dv Sd 
roveniio of i32,985 (Hs. ],2D,850), * i*uu a j cany lanu 

villages. Tho rest oootains 
161® iwres OP 1-03 per cent of™ « fi 

^™ --'"tea' 

Most of Kalghatgi is brokeo by woody hills. The cast and 

^ iiSTtiile 

Spn wJ ^ ® tho plain aud 

s i^rs “?s~"‘ “™ 

*idgcd W^aud'^Klf’^ bills aro Badangtirld and Ganigudd with 

»"'b^gudd, alSut twelve 

^ " J^slghalgi, ,s eight 
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and has an avenig(j bread Lb of ono mi les. Ganigndd abont four 
lailea west of Ealglmtgi, is talf a milo long and a qtuirtfir of a 
roilo broad. 

The rains are damp and the cold weathof which lasts till tho end 
of Fobrnary is cool and pleaaatii. After February the climate 
grows dry and hot^ and diiaigreeable east winds set m. The dryness 
and heat hkib till May when thuaderstorms with hnil and heavy rain 
cool and Boften the air* The nmifall in tho woody wosfc i-a heavier 
than in the rest of the sub-diyision. At Knlghatgi dnring tho ten 
years ending 1881 tho rainfall v'aried from 20'43 inches in 187(5 to 
inches in 1874 and aTcmged ii9‘25 inches. 

The supply of water is on tho whole plentiful^ The Bidtiballa 
from the north and the Kalhalla from the north-east meet in tho 
iiitddlo of the snb-division, and, over a rochy and sandy bod about a 
hundred feet broad* between sleep earthy banks, flow south in a 
single strKini at first under the naiao of the Bedti, and near the 
coaBt of the Gangiivali. During the hot senson the stream ceases 
but pools of water remain in the bod. Besides the streams each 
village Inis its pond most of whjeh hold water through the year. 

According to the 18S'2-83 rotnrns farm stock inDlnded lifty-niiio 
rilling and 2444 load carts, 7S22 two^bnllock and two four-bullock 
ploughs, 22,78i bullocks and 17,747 cows, 6230 he-bufraloeB aud 
o514 she-bulfaloeSj 463 hoi^eSj 4725 shcop and gnats, and 281 aascs. 

In 1831-82 of 70,618 acres the ivholo area held for tillage, 20,913 
ticres or 20'61 per cent wenq fallow or undor gross^ Of the 49,703 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 45,860 acres or 22^26 per 
ctuit of which 23,990 were iinuer riiie bhatla (K.) or hhdt (-Md Oryza 
saliva, 12,697 under Indian millot jofa (K.) or (M.) Sorghum 
viilgnre, b429 under rdji (KJ) or udehm (M.) ElcnBinc corocaiia, 
2304 under jtdcri (K.) or rari (M.) Pauiennv milSarej 1165 under 
(Kd (^fd Pauicnm italictim, 11 under wheat 

(K.) or (M.) TriticEiin u3Htivuin, 3 under spiked niilleb 

(K*) or yjri [M.) Fenicillaria epicata^ and one under maize ffwHe 
jola (K.) or (M.) Zen mays* Pnlacs occupied 1093 acres or 

2'19 per cent of which 661 were under itjgari or birrirt (K.) or 
frir (M*) Cajanns indiens, 232 under hurli (Kj orkaUIn (il*] Dolichos 
biflorus, 87 under gmm kadli (K.) or kfiTlhara [M,) Cieer arietinmii, 
56 under Aerwru (K,) or (M*) Phascolns radiates^ 35 under 
utidn (K.) or iwiiVi (M.) Phaseolut? muiigo, and two under other 
pulst's. Oilseeds occupied 1006 acres or 2"14 per cent of which 
213 were under sesame yd/ii (K.) til (M.) Sesamnui indiennt,. and 
853 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 871 acres cr 1'75 per 
cent of which 753 were under cottonor arub {K.) or Mpm 
{M+) Gosaypiura hcrbueemii, 112 uodcr Bombay hemp san^u [K ) or 

(M,) Urotalaria Juneca, and 6 under Indiaii hemp pitndi (K.) or 
^imhddi (^1.] Hibmeus ca.nnabiniit<. MiBcellaueous crops occupied 
813 Micros or 1"03 per cent of which 500 were under chillies 
f?Min£utMcA7ii (K.) or mirehi (M.) Capsicum frutesceus, 287 under 
Bugarcaine (K,) or w (il,) Saicharnm officiuarum, 0 under 

tobacco hd^jcaoppu (K.J or i^tudfdku (AL) Nkotiana tabaciini^ and 
tho recEmniiig 120 under various vcgotables and fruits. 
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The ISSl populatiej] returns show that of 50^760 prropk 45,401 or 
89 50 per cent were Hindus^ 4725 or 9"HQ per cent Alesaliu^ns^ and 
553 or r08 per cent Cbrietmna The details of the Hindu castes are: 
045 BnihniaQS| 20^490 1272 Jainsj B43 Lar&n^j 140 lj4d^ 

or Sontli GufarAtiSji J32 Ndryekars and Bdndekars^ and t5 Ciiirjam 
or i! ajardt YaniSj tnuiers^6515 Mardtliiis^ 620 Rnddors^ and 4S4 
KaJpDtSj bosbaodasen; 740 P4iichAls, metal-workers ^ 342 Oav^ndia, 
imkRonsj 254 BoiUirs^ goldsmitba; 205 SkSinpis, tailors j 194 
DadigeSj carpenters; 155 KumbMraj potters ; 1S9 Ldd Suryavao^kia, 
butchers; 205 Dg-eme* palm-tappers; 103 Medara^ besket-makera; 
and 55 Kammdr^j bbicl^inltlia; 375 Gdnigdrsj oilmou; 258 Kostia 
md 180 HatgArs^ weaTcrs; 2100 Knrnbars, shepherds; 121 
Gavlia, cowberos; 2902 Bedars^ hunters ; 50U ArubigSj fishermen; 
431 ParitSj wasLermen; 359 NddigdrSj barbers; and 1G5 ChelvAdis, 
tiittgAyat be-jidles; llO^ Vaddara^ diggers; 445 Koravars, baakot- 
makers; S Dotnbars^ ropcr-dasicers; 36 GolMra^ 30 Jogia# 19 
GendJinlgtlrs, and 9 Gos^vis^ beggars ; 1250 MddigidTS^ leather- 
workers; 1346 Uolajds or Afhars, latioarers; 225 SaniagdrB or 
Clnimbb^ra^ aboemakcir^; and 37 Dhora, ttinners. 


In the south-east of the centre of the distret^ is bounded 
on the nortli by tUa Lakshmoshvar division o£ MImj and Iho 
Sbirbetti divlsstju of Siingli^ on the east by the Tunghlu^dm which 
sejtfiratos it from Beldri la MadrnSj on Che south by Kod and 
Kjiuebennurj nud on the west by Hjin^d and Bjink^pur* It contains 
141 Govern meat and six ahennted villages with ati area o! 413 
square tniJeSp a popuhitioii of 83^216 or 188 to the square miloj and 
n jimriy hind re venae of £19^232 (Bs. Ij92j320). 

Of the 442 square miiesr 436 have boon surveyed in detail. 
Acwrflingto the re yob DO survey njtqrns, twenty-fonp square niiled 
are occupied by the lands of alionnted villages- The rvst contains^ 
229^189 acres or 86 02 per cent of amble land, 4269 ncreaor I'GO 
per cent of naarubte land^ 8359 nores or3 13 por cent of gmsa, and 
^1*595 ucrea or 0 23 per cent of villages sites, roadg, rivers, and 
streams. From the 229,189 acres of mnbk land, 72,377 acres have 
to be taken on accDUnt of alienated Judda in Govorntnent viliagt-s. 

Except in tha south-west where it is broken by lulls, Katajgi is fluU 
It h crossed from east to weat by tho Varda. Tho aentre and south 
Imvo a scanty covering of bmsbwcKj^ but the rest of the sub- 
divisiion ostuept close to village i^itoa U btvre of trecs^ In the coa t 
Ihu villages are large and fiir apart.; in the west they are amaBcr 
and closer. Some stand oa the banof streamH and some which 
have walla stand in tho open plain. The people are fairly off. 

In tho north and ea^t the soil is black and id tho south and west 
mostly rod ^vith an ocqafiioiial plot of black. 


FrcPdi the aorthoru bouddary of Riitmobcnur in the aouth-eost a 
few fipum pass north tato KarajgL They tnuke little ebow oa tho 
€ I- Karajgi iEhigher tlmii the level gf the plain 

pariB of Eaiicbcnunr. Tho DovgiHliin about 3Q0 feet above 
iha pWa ^d biw a totnple of TirinBUiLpj>a on tho top. The 
hat risca m to 596 uad the Kubur lull ia the 
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about I'tO fset abovo the islaiii. IJash-CfH^enii UiUfl in the west 
give eoTec to untelopa oiid wiJd tog. Tto other liilla aro bare. 

In BOmfl placta in tte south and west tbo climato is tot nrnl 
but on tbo whole it is good, 'llio niimifall is ntuct the 
flame all over the siib-division. At Kamjgi da ring the too years 
fijiding iSbl it varied from 13*3B inches in lS7(i to 34‘0(i mohefi 
in 1873 and averaged 27*04 inctes. 

The Varda with a winding conreo of twenty-five to thirty miica 
flows nortb-caat through the Hiib-division over a muddy and gravelly 
bed 300 to 000 feet broad and between str-ep banks. During the 
rains it is not fonkble; but in the dry iiiontha, tlia water is so 
low in ploocs that cairts can Cross. At Kchiii Karajgi, Nave, Ritfij and 
many other Tillages ferries ply during the raiua. The Ttingbliadm, 
which forma theeftsteni boundary of the subdi vision, up to February 
Jb crossed by two ferrioa at (lalgnath and Itavnnr. Retweeu 
Fobraaiy and the end of May the Tuiigbhadra is Fordable at 
inanv places. Many large and small ponds scattered over tlie 
Kub-'division, furnish it with a good supply of water. 

According to the 1982-83 returns farm stock inclnded twonty-ono 
riding and 371S load carta, 7320 two-buJlock and 1728 fo«r-bullocfc 
plouglis, 24,104 bullocks and 14,216 cows, 2761 he-bulfaloes and 
0791 ahe-bnUnloea, &ol horses, 29,145 sbeep and gcats, and 389 asses. 

In 1S81-82 of 129,001 acres the wbole area held for tillage, 
25,550 tverc* or 19-80 per cant -iTera fallow or under grass. Of the 
103,451 acres under tillage, grain crop# occupied 51,210 acres or 
49-50 per cent, of which 38,718 were under Indian mil lot join (K.) 
orjvdri (MA Sorghum vnlgare, 7702 under introni (K.) or feting 
(M.) Panicom italicum, 1950 under #tf»e (K.) or van (M.) Ponictim 
Riilinre, lOlO under rice bkatla (fCj or hhdi (il.) Orysa sativu, 600 
under wheiit tjodhi (K.) or (fMu (M.) Triticum jcstivtim, 267 under 
Tili/t ^K.) or ndcjhnt (M*) lileuslne corocana, and 54 under spiked 
millet st^je (K-l or b^'n (M.) Poniciilaria flpicatn. Pulses occupied 
12,410 acres or 1 l-SO per cent of which 4198 were nndcr tmjfm or 
ilat'flrt (K.) or tur (M.) Cajanns indiciis, 3650 under hvrli (K.) or 
JrtiUhi (M.) I>olioho3 blhoma, 3051 under ficsaru (K.) or mnp (M.) 
Phaseolufl nidiatna, ‘101 under gmm kn^fh' (K-) or harlhara (ll.) 
Cicer ariatinum, 63 under mldn (K.) or Phaseolns mango, and 
051 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 5415 aorefl or 5-23 per 
cent of which 941 were undeT sesamo yclfti (K.) or id (M.) 
Sesaiuum indicum, 9 under Hnaeod ajjosAt (K.) or Mpa» (M.) 
Ljuum nsitatiasiuinm, and 4165 under other oilseeds. Fibres 
ocoupiod 30,815 ncrea or 20-78 per cent of which 30,497 were under 

cotton or or Jtdpns (M.) Gossypmm herhipam, 244 

under Bombay hemp ^ftnlrti lK4 (M.) Crotalaria jUHcea^ 

and 74 under Indian hemp puiidi CK,} or ^fttbadi (M.) Hibisens 
canobinus. Miacellanetniij crops occupied 3601 acres or 3-48 per 
cent of which 2810 were under ohillies mejiMinufait (K.) cr miVc/tf 
(M.) Capsioiim frutcflcens, 221 under engarcano fK,) or (M.) 

Succharum offieinaruni, 21 umler tobacco Mg&toppu (K.) or itmitoiw 
(M.) Nicotijina t&badiJia, and the ramaiBing A19 under varionfl 
vegetables and fruits. 
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Tbo ISB) population rttmua Hfiow that of 83,21G nooDle 7'1 1 ic 

Hindu castes are* iT>7 

iMbmuiiH ; 30,7a7Litigjijiitfl : 58G Liii^doaa^ 427 Jam^i rtixI tat 

hnsbiindm(ni; ISIG [ unchiila. metnl-workere; 5S3 Kiiimpia tdJors * 
266 Gavundis ,oafion,; 108 Nilaria, md.ff>dycr6; m S' 
fenryaranalus, butchers; 179 Batli-ro carnuntom- tR1 Ti 

Jdid UuigArs, odmen; 117U Kgatis, weavers ■ «14 

Miatris Bilk-djera; 10,241 Kumfanra, aheptorda- 11 (lldi? 
towhfirfg; CbH Bodflra, hunters; 2t(lG Ainb^^, lialierineij^ 77 \ 

«y hftmagrtra, slioamakcTB; and 10 Dhora. tanners. ^ 

Kod ia in the extreme south-west of the district It ia tu 4 r> 4 ,j i 
on the north by Kar^rjgi, on thet^t bj 

and on tho aonth nii<l wogt by Uniaur It confaitJiB lO-t 

population of H0,345 or 2fM) to the saunm milo ™ n 

revenue of ^18,063 {Us. l,8G,C3t>) ^ ^^ 

Of the 'too sqiinre miks, SSD Wo been SBi'vey( 4 <l r,. i 
Acconlmg-to tho rerepqo saurvoj roturns fifteen ^ 

occupied by the InndB of alioiwtcd vilWes. Ti.n ™ 

lOI^acres or 7756 percent ofnrablo Hotl/aoiencres nr 
cent of nnamblo land, 3774 hctob or 1-ie nn,. P®*" 

acr^ or 10-45 per coat of forests, and S,811 acres 
con 0 VI aitcs^ roads, rivem, and streams, Fretn the 19] i-is 

aikna^^TanLirG^v^rlm^TrilS^ ^ 

-I- 

which are amaU and close together, are wX.& '“fT 

op^ plain, most of them wit£t willC ^ 

Tilla^^s7n theSf^”^ ' Munafly oeenm except in a few 

the sonth is'tnolls and 
Bteep and naSiw ran™ run 

ahorethe plain. '£ northern ^ west 400 to 600 feet 

miles long, shuts off thn \t ^*ch is abont fourteen 

BoWivisS ®Tt the rest of the 

brushwood ia bare. Besfdea a W l ll except of grass and 
cnrtrwids cress it one Eroni HirokJi'r pony tr^ka two 

from Katihalli to Maisur Tim ^ Slaisur and the other 

uwaimsar. 1 he soutbera range, five to seven mites 
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I pfirfc of the tilled land ia waters ITnd fis^ t* 

■JL't “if 25 fS toclB, *" 

.na^«,bb-b^,«„ 33J h„,^, .W77:c2p’Zt“‘S 

acil of^ln-fiq^^ 123,768 acrta tho whole area held for tiUaa. 35 S5D 

S]!»%-,js* - 

under navtrni (E ) or i-Lrf /4 \ (M.) fiensme conscana, 6+67 

fKJormt^ /vftii ‘ ^ (fl-) HAmcua italicnni, 4343 uadorwira 

gSKSSSiS®^^ 

Umm iadli rK) tSi °f (H^ Phaseolua radiates, 453 under 
S or under TKifitt 

Ouieedat.lii?d£rt:s T3^9-/“' S 

under eesama tWi™ /its ^•I which ]4o wore 

Indian **" 

under other o]Iiwod=” ^i * ’^** Smapia dichotoma, and 3657 
of which 3100 Tca ^*1^**^ oecgjnad S37fl acres or 3'44 per cent 

(M.) dretohri. ?°“i“J. '“IP "'»'™ «' % 

»«eiuw*najt„i'<E.) or ST fM i niidop chillies 

aDgarcnne ia55fi {K > or (is fif 1 Siu-^li 1316 under 

toWce %c4iir fE l^r' iif-4 91 

und^r ginger \ or nif fM ^ J-' t^iljacoirij ■% 

™»tog 309 ™,iL v.g.'i.bJ^aSt”®'*^'’ “'* “■' 
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The ISSl popdlntion rettima aIiott i]mi of people 73j20O or 

Dl*H> per ootit were HiiKhiSj 71W or 8\S8 per cent Aliifi^hu^ns^ mid 
7 Cbris-tmng- The of the Hiodu eiisteai are : Ti8ol bnlhnionA | 

Bo^778 Lijag^VAt# ; (>08 Ln^jiu^, 441 JaiDf;^ and 4^ TeUign 
Oahnaniartiaj tradar^; 2l7^ MAnitluiS^ 617 K/iTiiiLii]Hj 502 Ihidders^ 
2^4 It^hjput^^ 96 Diu^iirii^ 20 nalep^iha, hn^lHinilriiea ; 1636 f^anchdta^ 
loetftlMvorkeif^; 1270 (x>flandis, luaaiOds j 414 SUirDpi-s^ laibrs; 260 
Soadrsj j^oldi^miths ^ 230 Jitigara, ^fiddle-oi&kera; 180 Ilgerup^ 
padw-tappera; 112 B:ulig03p carpntors; 137 Kniabfidi^* pXterp; 

129 KilUkktarp^ labourers; 77 Kildris^ indigendyerH; 22 KauiTiidrs^ 
blacksmiths' 20 Millars, bamboo-worhors' 517 KoBtigp wayyrs; 
4tK) Gdnig^ra. eilmcu ; 271 HatgdrB, weavers; 7003 Kufub5iTa> 
shepherds ; 2o GatI js^ eowherda ; 8086 Ilediini, hiTuterfl ; 004 Parita, 
Virii»heTineii;900CbclvPKlt3j Liagdyat i’>ei»l]ca; 319 Nddigdrs^ barbers ; 
97 Bhois, lltter-bearerBj 2674 Vaddurs^ diggers; 483 Kdrii\'Ani, 
mat and bnsket-makers; 46 Domluirs^ Tope'^nccTs; 421 Gollfira^ 
60 JlelAvarSj, 18 Gosiivis^ 15 Mdsrllars^ 13 Jogis, 8 Budbudkk, and 
£ EsbemdAfida, beggarn; 3858 Mddigdrs, leather-workon?; 141 
Hoby4s, labourers j 35 Phors, taaners; 31 Samogura or CMiabhdra^ 
shoemakers. 

WavalgUlld in the north of the district in Iwunded oa the north 
by Belgflum, Ramdnrgj and Blddnu in Seath TJij4parj nu the caaL 
by Eon md Oudag, on the sonth by Htihib on thcTrest by Plidrwjir 
and on the north-west by Belgauin. It contains ninety Govern inciifc 
and sevon nHenftt^^ villages with an area of 562 stpiaro aides^ a 
population of 87^832 or 156 to the eqtuvie mile^ and a yearly land 
roveniio of £38,280 (Rs. 3,83,860)* 

Of the 563 squafo milea, all of which have been siirvaycd in Jetnib 
twenty gqiiaro milea are occupfed by the lands of alinnatod villages. 
The rOBtj according to the mvenno survey retuiiitt, contains 334,212 
ncTOfl or 96 08 per cent of arablo land, 19S0 acres or 0'5G per cent 
of unarable lend, JD6 acmii or 0 'OS ^Mr cent of grass, 294 acrea or 
0-8 per cent of forests, and 11^345 acres or 3 33 per cent of village 
sites, imdfl, Tivers, and streiitna. From tbo 331,312 acres of urablo 
laDd 94,025 actes have to he taken on account of idioimted ianda in 
GovemnjeTit villages. 

Navalgund is a stretch of black soil with a few straggling hUJiul 
ireea, and viibgo sites far apart except along the binks of streams. 

From tha bl^k level rUe three steep ahorp-pointod liills. Great 
Xargund, Chik or Littlo Nargutidj and Navaiguiid. Of the throe 
hijis Grrat Nargiind which was formerly fortified, about twelve 
miles north of Kavalgund, la tins largest, rising about 700 feet 
above (he plain. Next to it, about fifteen miles north of Navalguadj, 
comes Cliik Xarguinl or Little Nargatid^ rising about £59 feet 
above the plain. Tho Navidgund biQ, clo»c to Navalguud town, 
mes about 360 feet above the plain. All three bills mn from 
^ortb-west to south-west and have ridged tops and sides coverisd 
With prickly pcar,^ 

hJjM^k-soil plain o£ Navalgund is Uotber in tbo hot montba 
. lu the cold months than the red-soil lands. Showers 

greatly relievo the heat. The r ^Ml is 
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TiiKvrtnin. At Nanil^tid, during the teu jcnra ending 1881^ the 
full vuried from 7*05 inali^s m 187G to 40-29 inchea ID 1874 aod 
&vemi.goil 22'59 

Tbo watcr-supplj h cHieflj from rivera. For fiftoou milos along 
ilie iiQrtli-£fuit boundary the Malprabbjt, over a muddj or sandy 
Ijod about 350 feet broad^ botween ti!oping isirfcby banks dowa 
tbroitglinut tljo year. Tlio river m fordnole in the dry moatba and 
diirin" ibe mina a ferry plies from Kontir to Govankop id Bij^pur. 
Tbe Beinuhallftja btackiab n^tirmiTi^ a feeder of tbe ^laLprabba Howa 
dortb-eaet through the length of the gub-diviai-Dn^ During tho riiiuB 
3t floiviiover its bunks niid causes mueli cluidoge^ but m tho hot 
monibs it dwindlea to a thread. Tlie fino earth of ita bed whose 
boftne^a ia fiaid to have giveti tlie river its name of Banihalla or 
the Butter Stream, in places forma f|iiicksjiuda lu wbtdi cattle are 
Bomotfinea lost. ^faIJy villugps Lava ponds^ oaly a few have wells. 

AcconUng to the returns the farm stock included forty- 

sevea'riding and 3948 load cnTts^ 2263 two-builoek atid 419 four- 
bullock plough gj 20,4-iG Imlloqks, G9G2 cows^ 1729 he-bu(ralr>ea 
and 7302 ahe-buffuloes, 500 horses, 20^003 sheep andgoat^^nd 
lOt7 lisaes. 

In 1881*82 of 2t0,208 acres the whole area hold for tillugei 1420 
acres or 0’59 per coat woro iulloiv or audor grass. Of the 238J88 
acncfi under fillagCj gmin crops occupied 14l|l 29 acres nr 59'10 per 
cerit oF which y2j90G were tinder wheat (K,) or yfiaM (M.) 

Triticum m^twuin^ 57,791 ouder Indian millet yoiii (KJ orjutiri (M,) 
fcsorgbum vulgare, and 432 under uai'ani (K*) or A'unp [M.) Fanicum 
italicura. Pnlscs occupied 1 I,OlS 3 acres or 4^G4 per cent of which 
10^770 were under gram kaMi (K^J or AarA/mm (M-) Cicer arietinuEu, 
109 under hemru (K.) or mwj [ik) PJjaBeolds radialns^ 79 under 
litiHi (K,) or knlihi (MJ DoUehos bifloTUs, 58 under loi^urt or fiivur* 
(K,) pp (iir (M.) Cajauus iudteua, and 7 under other pulsed. Oilseeds 
occupied 18^525 acres nr 7 75 per cent of which G444 were under 
liniieed nijas^n (K+) or/ara# (II.) Liiium uEiitatissimuir], nml 1 2*081 
iiiidcr other oilgceds. Fibres occupied 67^863 acres or 23'42 per cent ^ 
the whole of them under cotton imifff or aralo (K*) or kijius (M.) 
Gofisypinm herbacenuj. Alisccllapeoua crops occupied 185 ncres or 
0'07 jx?r cent of which 14 wore under KUgurcane knhbt^ (iC.) or tw 
(M-) Sftcchanim oj^cinaruni, one under tobacco A%C 5 o;>pu (K,) or 
(M.) Nicotiana tubacum, nud the romaiuiug 170 under 
various vegetables and fruits. 

'I^bc J88I popuintton returns sliow that of 87,832 people 70,680 or 
90*71 percent were Hindus, 8145 or 9*27 percent Musalmani^ and 
7 Christians. The details of the nindu castes are ; 2513 Urihronns; 
30,519 rjiTigdyats ; 771 Jains, 304 Konitii!, 350 Tnlugn-Baujigare, 
05 Liitls, 70 LavAnds, 8 Guriara, end 4 Mdrw^ris, traders; 5639 
Baddei^, 3ri95 MarathfLs 197 Itajputs, and 62 IXisdrs, husbaudineti; 
1587 Panchila^ metaUworkers ; 060 Gavandis masons ; 590 Bbiinpis, 
tailors; 469 Kumbhars, pottera; 352 Son^fs, guldsitiithH; 336 
Jiadigioa, carpouters; ]91 Kammilrs, blackemithB; 53 lied are, 
banibi>ci-workers; ^10 LiVd f^iiryavaashisH butcliers; 40 Nii^ria, 
iudigQ-^dyera ; 3880 GaiiigArs, oilmen ; 1879 Xostig, weaverg ; 12,I0G 
Knrubara, shepherds 15 Gttvlisj. cowherds ; 3742 Bedars, haatcre^ 
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1385 Ambiga, fighenneTi ■ 905 NAdlgira, barbers ^ 756 Farits, 
washermen; 221 Bhoh, litter-bearei^; 51 Clielrddfs, Liagdyafc 
beadles; 31 KjJ^vante, diindng girla; 1238 Ynddar^^ diggers ; 419 
KoraTnrs, mat and Wket-mE^ers; 5 Oembara^ rope^nneers ; 117 
GoIISra, 55 llndbndkis, 18 MsUalars, 13 Jdahis^ 0 HeWvars, 8 Jegia, 
2 KftbetridAada, beggars [ 2928 Mndigtlra, leaitber-workera; 2007 
Holajdsi labourer; 449 SamagArs^ ^oemakersj and 18 Dhore, 
tanners. 

Ba Hebonnur is in tlie eitreme soutli-east oomor of tha dialirlot. 
lb 13 tounded on Ao north bjf Kftrajgi, on tho met and south by the 
1 tmgbhadra which BCparatea RinobeQnnr from Maiear and Beldri 
m MadiM, and on the west by Kod. It contains 131 Goveretnont 
and ^olTe alienated TilUgBS with an urea of 405 bo u are miles, a 
population of 74,213 or to tho aquaro mile, and a voarW laud 
nerenoo of £15,804 {Bs. 1,58,040). ^ ^ 

^ Of the 405 square miles, 305 have been eurreyed in detail* 
Accordiog to the reTonue survey returns, nineteen snuare miles are 
occupied by the lands of aliena ted villages. Tho rest oontaina 104,4 75 
ntrrea or f S'feJ per cent gf amble land, 2668 acres or 1-03 per cent of 
□namhle land. 26,594 acres or 10-75 per cent of gmss, Ld 23,553 
MFCS or 9 5^ cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams, 
t Tom tho 194,4^ 6 acres of arable land, 42,400 acres We to bo taken 
on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

ffsnernlljf flat -with a low range on the north and a 
group of bills near Airdai m the cast. Much of the laud oear tho 
hil a IS covored with low bnisliwood. Kscept Bdnebonnur the 
^iJlagw, are small and close together chiefly along the banks of tho 
lungbhadra and other streams Almost all villages are shaded by 
trees and the lat^ge ones are walled. 

nphm^^ ^ low-lying ports end red on the hiUs and 

In the low northern range the liillg riso 200 to 500 feet above tho 
sloping sides covered with brushwood which 
xr ™ tJeop* The range ia by mady 

' u Ur m the north bEire conic^al 

eoveral breaka 

* which carta pass, a low narrow bare range stretohea 
a^nt ten mdw from Byadgi in the north.wcst to Balgiri in the 
soatn-w^L In the citremo cast near AirAoi on the Tungbhadro. 
^rronnded by groopa of smaller hills, is the higheat point in 

above tho plain with sloping busliy 

aides which give abdter to wolves S 

on'^o *o™ewbat hotter in the east than in the west, and 

of the vear ^ho of April, the hottest part 

mins thormornoter n^a to 100“ or i02“. With the first 

Kir , ‘t falls to 75" or 70“ in Jane, and 

eq1ml o™Ah^?bT^?“^^•^^'’™ The rainfall is fairly 

years andiet 1881 th* during the ten 
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Rdnobemiiir is well anpplifd witt water. The Tungbhadra flows 
between steep banks along a sandy bed aboot half a mile broad It 
IS bridged at Haribar and ferries ply at many plates. The KmaaJ- 
vati a feeder of the Tnngblmdra flows cast aboqt fifteen miles along 
a sandy bed about 3(KI foot wide and between steep banks- Other 
stre&ma flow south to join the a\itigbhadn. Besides the rivers and 
stroams are many pondsj the Inigos t of which are at Itdiiebcnnnr and 
M^Ldpor. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included fifteen 
ndmg and 3tl I load carts, 7043 two-bullock and 2181 fonr-bullock 
ploughs, 23,046 bullocks and 12,409 cows, 2010 ho-bufihloce and 
94.10 sho-buffaloea, 419 homes, 31,619 sheep and goats, and 1305 

aslied. 


In 1881-82 of 110,137 aenefl the whole area held for tillage, 15,077 
acres or i.3-68 pet rent were fallow or nnder grass. Of «ie 95 060 
acrea under t^j^, grain crops ocenpied 49,862 acres or 52*45 per 
cent of which 38,940 were nnder Indian millet jaU (K) or firirv 
(M.) Sotghnm Tulgare, 8076 undernnimni(K0 or Mm (iL) Paniciim 
itahcnm, 963 under rave (K,) or van* (M,) l*amcqra miiiare 359 
under r.re hkaUa (K) or bk^l <5f.) Oryaa satira, 337 under rdgi 
(K.) or narimi (M.) Lleuame corecana, 314 nnder wheat gifdht {t£,) or 
pAnu (M.) rriticnm testivum, 26 under spiked millet tmie (K.) or 
hrtjr* (il.J Penicillaria spicata, and 847 ander other grains of which 
detailfi are not given. Pulaea occupied 11,580 acres or 12*18 per 
cent of which 6097 were nnder hurti (K.) or icaUM (M.) Dolicbos 
biflorns, 3499 under togari or tuvari (K.) or far {M.) Caianus 
indiCTS, 10# I under gram ^rtcHi (K.) or ftariAfira (M.) Cicer 
aneimnm, 452 under A«ttrn (K) or muy (M.J Phsseolns rediatna, 
9 under ffcZdv (K*) or udui (M.) Phafieolus miingOj and *52 under 
other pulses. Oil-secda occupied 2894 acres or 3 04 per cent o£ 
which SS8 were under sosatne vdlu (K,) or tit (M.) Sesamum 
indicnra, 7 under linseed aynsAt (K.) or java$ (M.) Linum nsitatis- 
rimum, and 2529 under other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 23.120 
acres or 24*;12 per cent of which 22,777 were under retton Anfif 
or ara^ (K.) or Aiimts (M.) Oossypium herbareuin, ISI under 
Indian hemp pu^i (K,) or oiabtidi (31.) Hibiscus cunuabinus, and 
162 under Bombay hempsaiiha (KOor % (M.) Orotakria junoea. 
Miscellaneous crops ocenpied 7G04 acres or T’SO per cent of which 
^90 were nnder chillies nojta» (K.) or mi«Ai (M.) Capsicum 
^tesceus, 481 under tobacco Aagetoppn (K.) or faiiiiiiJti* (M ) 
Nicotiana tabacum, 108 nnder sugarcane Araifri* (K.) or «# (M) 

Saccharum officinnrum, and the roinaining 375 nnder various Taire- 
tables and fruits. “ 

The 1881 population returns show that of 74,313 people, 68,037 or 
91*67 per cent were Hindus, 6172 er831 percent Musalmins, and 

tte Hindu castes are 1174 Brdhmaim : 

Liagdyats; 310 LaviiiiBa, 78 Lids, 52 Jains, l! Telngo- 
^hn&marns, and 5 Chundris, tndem: 3141 Radders 2089 
Kfiindtis. 204 Ifajpute, 2«1 Dfedrs, husbandmen; 
iOOO Pdncbals, metal-workers; 574 Shimpjs.tailors ; 315 Gavandis 
masons; 141 Badiges, curpentera; 77 Knmbhilrs, potters; 71 
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Kammdrs, UacksmitLa j 71 Eillikiatarg, Inbanncrs; S3 Ilgertis, 

S n-tiippera; 47 NlMrifi;, indigo-djcM; 42 Soutoii gToIdamitlw | GS 
-SdryamnaliiSp butchers i 1? Jingflrs, saddle-tnakers ; 12 Medant^ 
bamboo-workers; 3482 Koatis and iDiiG Haters, weaver; 962 
Gdni^rs, oilmoti; 8926 KurabaxHj EhopbirdB; 47 Gavlis, cowhe^a; 
52til Bodars, hunters; 715 ParEta, washermen; 4^6 Chelvddisj 
Lingdjat heaves; 2^14 Kddigdrs, barbers| 17 BhoisJitter-bearers j 
1177 VaddaTSj diggers; 2G2 Koramra, mat mid bisket-makcre; 
73 DoraharSt Topo^dimeers; 645 Gotldrs^ 85 JoabiB^ 3 BhAts^ 
begjrars; 3441 Miidigdra, loather-workers; 212 Mokyde, labourers; 
30 Xotegdrs, beggars | 32 SaumgArs^ shoemakers; and 5 Dbors^ 
tanners. 

Ron^ in the north-east oorner of the districi:, Is bounded on the 
north by Biiildml in Bijdpnr, on the attst by the tcrrilorj^ 

on the south by Gadag, and on tho west by NaTalgnsck It centiuna 
seventy Government and four alienAted villages with an area of 
370 square miles, a popnlatioa of 69,724 or 164 to the square milej^ 
and a yearly land revenue of tl 8,447 (IbJMTO). 

Of the 370 square miles, 334 have been RurveTcd in defcaib 
According to the revenue survey rotume, thirty-six sqnam miles are 
ocenpied by the lands of alienated villages► The rt^st eontaina 
221,761 acres or 96*35 per eenl of arable land, 6334 acres or 2'75 
per cent of iinatablo land, 223 acres or 0'09 per cent of giws^ aiul 
1830 acres or O'79 per cont of village eiteSj roads, rivers, and 
streams^ From the 221,761 acres of arable land 57,525 acres have 
to be taken on account of alienated lands in Govern inont vilUgoB. 

'riiu sub-division ia one stretch of rich black BoiJ, without a hill 
and with hardly an upland, highly tilled, with bare latge villagcSp 
on the banks of streams or in the open plain» Tho paopln aro 
skil ful hardworking and well-to-do biisbaodmeii+ 

Except a little tract in tho east and north whore it h rod tho soil 
is rich blacky 

The rainy months are fairly pleasant, but of late years tho cold 
weather has been feverish ntid ihea rest of the year is hot and diy. 
At Ron, during the ten years ending 1881, tho rainfatl varied from 
7'53 ioches in 1876 to 37*41 inches in 1874 and avoragod 23'81 inches. 

The Bejuhalia which flows into tho Malprabba at tbo north-cost 
comer of Hon and tbo Malprabba form the north^we&i boundary for 
about seventeen miles. The Malpmbha east, over a luuddy 

and tiandj bed iMStwecn sloping and earthy Imuks. The river is 
fordable except m the rains and hm no ferry, ilosfc villagca have 
small ponds of drinking water and some villages have wellsj but of 
brtiekish water. On the whole tho water-supply is poor^ 

According to the 1882-33 returns farm stock included five riding 
and 2574 louil carta, 3734 two-bullock and 635 four-bullock ploughs, 
16,141 bullocks and 6812 cows, 1438 fae-bufhilons and 6082 ahe- 
bufTalooSj 289 hoines, 20,8 h^| sheep and goats, and 435 asses. 

In 1 SB 1-82 of 103,295 acicu tho wboto area hold for tillage^ 3-453 
acres or 2 H ipcr cent were fallow or under gniss* Of the 159,843 
iicrtu under tilkge, gndn eropa occupied 72>03l acres or 45'00 per 
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cent of which 60*520 wore untJer Iniliaii millet j&Ia fK.) or/tviri 
(M.) Si>rghnm Viilgaro, 16*510 uodc^r whont godhi (K.) or ghan (M.) 
Tritictim testivum* 2DS2 under nardn'T {K.) or kdng [if,) Pnnienni 
Duder tfpik^ miUc^Mejj^ (fC.) or (M.) Pisulcilbria 
HpireitAj 344 tiuder iwey? (K,) or rnr* (M.) Paniqum miliaro, &nd 73 
wudrr rioo hLaUa {K^) or [4L) Orjza eativa, Palsos ooitipiod 
10*518 or C'oS per cent of whicli SG2S were under gram hidli 
(K,) or harbhara (Mf) Cicor arietiniim* 1024 under qt iuvaH 
(K.) f>r fur (M.) Cajatmn iiidieuaj 1366 andor h^saru (Kd or vittg ^-M-) 
Pb^eolu^ racli&tciH* 400 under kurli (K.) or kulihi ^M.) Dplirhoa 
bifloraa, ajid 640 under oilier pnlae^^ OJlHooda oceopied 9708 acresi 
ur 0"13 per cent of wlucb 5599 were under Ims^d agfuihi (K.) or 
javaa (M,) Lmum uaitati$sLiiiuiii* 310 under ae^anie (K.) or 
ii7 (M.) Sesaintim mdicunij i|nd 3889 under ofclier oilaeeda^ Fibrea 
occupied 67*105 ncrea or 4r9a percent all of them under cottou 
hatii or arnh [K.) or hiptid (M.) Gossjpium berboconm. Miscella¬ 
neous cTops occupied 341 oerea or 0'21 per cent of wldcli 134 were 
under tobacco (K.) or ^wj6dA:u (M,) Nicotiana tAbaenra* 

32 under sugarcane kabbu (K.) or tut (M^ SacdiBrum officinaniin, 
one under ckilliGs (K.) or mircM (M.) Capaicum fmteB- 

cenSj and the remaining 174 uudor various vegetables nod fruita^ 

The 1881 poptilatiou roturna show that of 60*724 people* 56* 160 or 
92'48 gor cent were Elindns* 4662 or 7'5l per cent Mtisalmdus* aud 
2 CliriatiaiiSL The details gf the Hi odd castca are : ’48-19 Erahmans ; 
19*760 Lingdjatsi 93 Ldda or South GtijanC-tb^ 70 Jains and 24 
Lav^nAa* tnulers \ 2959 ftaddera* 947 MarAthiia* 143 Du$drfl* and 91 
Kajpnts, husband men; 1464 Pdnch^b/inetal-workers; 312 Kumbh^ra 
potters; 310 Gavandis* tuo^ous ; 211 Bhimpia* tailors; 187 SoniirSi 
goldsmiths; 147 Barligos, carpenter#; S3 Ilgerus* palin-tappet^s; 
8S Xummdrs* blacksniithi%; 58 KiUikintar#j labourers; 51 
Surjavausbis, butchers; and 24 Medat# bamboo-workers; 3920 
OdnigArs^ oilmen; 1022 Kostis and 347 HatgdrSp weavers; 
8095 Xunibars^ shepherds; 6 Gavlis^ cowhords; 406S Ecdar#, 
hunters I 635 NAdigdrs* harbora; 581 Parits* iTasbermeii; 307 
Ambigs* hshermeu; 31 Bhois* litter-bearers; and lU ChelvidiSp 
Lingdyat beadles; 1007 Vadihira, diggers; 331 Koravars* mat and 
basket-makers; 2 Dotnbars* ropo-daacers; 142 GolMrs^ 31 Bud- 
badkis, 28 GosArls* 11 Jogis* and 9 GondholgArs* beggurs; 2319 
MildigarSj leather-workers; 1161 Holayds* labourei^; 95 Samagara* 
shoemakers ; aud 11 Dhoraj tanoers. 
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PLAC E S. 

Abbigeri, & large vilbge seven miles south of Bon with in 1881 
a population of has black stone temples of Ishvardor nntl 

JotlisgtleTj eftcli with im mscription-^ 

Ablur villi^ two tuilea west of Kfid* * with in 1881 a population 
of 7o2, hafl temples of Basappa and SomndtlL Tlioro are thref? 
inscriptions in the temple of Bi^ppa^ dated llCN)j Ill£l| and li41<j 
And OQo in tho temple of Somndth to the right of the god dated 

lies* 

Adur is a large rSllaga ten miles east of Hdirgnlj with in ISSl a 

S tation of 1151* It is mentioned in a twelfth century inacription 
the name of Pdndipntj and till 1862 wa 3 the head-quarters of 
A petty division. To the east of tho Tillage is the temple of KaHeshvar 
Mah^aoT with an iuscription on the south face dated 10-14. Thoro 
are two ether macriptions one in, a Hold 4ated 1064 and anoth^T 
undated. Tho undated inscription is in twenty lines on a stone 
tablet Blling a space S' 7' high and 3' 3^'' broad. The first fourteen 
lines are in Sanskrit and the lost five in Old Kanarese. Tho SanEkrit 
inscription records the grant of a field for the charity hall or 
and other purposes of a #ain temple boilt by one of tho village head- 
mcni In the fourth line Vaijayanti or BauaydBi in North Kdnnra 
Beema to be mentioned; but lines two to fiye are too worn to bo 
read. The KAnaiiose inscription in the last five line* is well 
preseryed. It records that during tho reign of Kirttivarma about 
A.u, 560 as supremo soveteigni and diiriag tho goyemment of tho 
city of Pindipura by a certain chief Sind&j Donag^lmnuda FUagd- 
tnonda and others^ with the leave of king M4dhavatti, gave to tho 
temple of Jineudra for worahip and offerings, eight muUalt of rice 
land, by the royal measure, to the west of Xarmagalur village. 
Though the inscription is not dated, the titles of Kirttivarma and 
the stylo of the characters leave little doubt that the Kirttivarma 
is the sixth Early Clmlakya king of that name (**». 567). The 
existence of this inscription in the heart of tho Kodamha territory 
supports tho statement made in the inscription (a*]>* 634) of 


Tltfr tonplt end mictibliaii in tMi cJimptcr arc from Dr. BorgClt' Lilt* of 

* i^*^*d?** ™ ™ E*inb»j Priiadinioy, pp^ 11 - 4 S. 

Mr. FiKt (Hiffiory cif tli* Kinorw Dtatrwtx ttl thD ^mbay PrendfiscTp 55, 
m«tiptiant ef th* Weit*™ CfeJUttkym kio|n Oomtaibtar lU. (IIM- 
UW) ^ iV.iim-llSS), Olid el tht lUUchan maurpflr (U^- 
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Kifttivurma’a son Puliteshl II, at Aiholo in Sontli Bijilpnr ttat 
Kirtti Vfti* *ma defeated tlio Kudanibas-' Adnr Lbs a fourth rnsL-ription 
dated 90 i of the tUirteecth IWehtrakiita king Krishna 11 . (a-U, Wo- 
ill I) or Akiilairapsha as ho is called in the iMcription. The inecrip' 
tba also tneiitions a chief noble or 7 »oAtisd«irtn<a of the Chellketau 
family as (roreminft the BunayAsi Twelve-thonsand.* ^le first or 
10 « inscription is of the sixth VVestora ChAlukya king Somesbyara 
I., of whose time forty inscriptions hare been found varying in dato 
fioin 1042 to 1068 .* 

AiTUlU, twelve miles east of Ri»niTieiin[ir,_is a large village on 
the Tnngbhadra with i n 1881 a i»pn lation of 1778, Melons are grown 
in the rrver, and before the 1870-77 famine anperior blankets nsed 
to be made for local use by Kurubara. 'Fhe people died or left the 
place and the bbnket-weaving has stopped. In 1700 Captmn Moor, 
who accompanied an Englbh detachment sent to help the MarAthds 
aHainst Tipn Sultan, mentions Ainiiii oa a rcspecteble little fort 
a town of some note wifli a weekly market.^ In 1800 (20th Jnne) 
Colonel Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, m his expediticn 
against the notoriona Maratha freebooter Dhnndia Vdgh, ^nt a 
patrol to rcconnoitTe Airani fort. He meant to ottack tho fort on 
the morning of the 2lat June, but the garrison left it dnnng the 
night of tho 20tU and the troops took iwaceful pt^a^ion on the 
31st.* In 1812 Captain Burgoyno and Lieutenant Beil, who were 
appointed to examine the Southern Mardthu forts, descrilmd Airani 
aa n work of considerable strength on the left bank of the Tn^- 
bhadra which ran close under the east front with high bank?. Ibo 
fort was built irregnlnrly on a smell knoll. It had an tuner line of 
works surrounded for about fifty yards by an ootcr lino with a ditch 
on the west and south-west fronts. The outer line of works con¬ 
sisted of a fausaebrayc or mound outside tho rampart much lujnr^ 
on the north and sonth but in good repair on tho east or river side. 
Tho entrauee to the outer works was on the uorth by three gatowaya 
through tho works leading over tho ditch. All the gates as well as 
their fhmk defences wore out of ropaif. Three mined gateways led 
from the outer into the inner works. The inner fort strctchwl 
north-east to aoiith-eaat about 250 yards bug by lOO yards b^d, 
Tho west and south-west defences, being the strongest parts of the 
inner fort, consisted of five largo stone bastions about twenty-fivo 
feet high joined by stone cnrlaitis. The east face had no bostions, 
and like the north-^t face it works were much mined. There wiw 
nothing inside the fort except a mined palace and n small woU with 
a doubtful supply of water. A email paaaage 1<^ ont ^tho fort to 
the river whence an ample supply could bo obtained. ditch nn 
tho west and south-west fronts of tho outer line of foi^cationa was 
dry and nsebss, being easy of ascent and descent, vdlag® of 

Airani by above 100 3 'ar^ to the north of the fort. To tho south¬ 
west of the vilbge, separated from the ditch by a rood, was n brge 
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pondj and nhmh 800 jiirda fnrtli<!r Tvas a InII wbick commnndi^d tlio 
fort. T]io g'rieat^r part of tlie iatier fort was in good onleraDd 
strong^ and tlie broken part was #asy of repair. The onter lino 
conid not be beld.^ 

AlaaVar^ twenty cniles west oF DhArwAr^ is a largo tillage well 
placed in the south-east comer of the crossing of the Belganm-HalirAl 
and DhArwAr-Gea noads^ When the iFariiiagao-BelAri railway ia 
eompleted^ AlniiTar will have a third class station 165 milea west of 
Bdto. 

Amargoi is a krgo Tillage on the DhArwAr-Hnbli rcsad fire 
miles north-west of Hubiij with in 1881 a population of 1547. Intho 
middle of the Tillage ia a partly mined temple of Shankarling built 
by JakhanAchArya^ whoj Moortfidg to one accotmt^ was a Kshatriya 
prince who atoned for the ein of Brdhman killing by building 
temples; according to another story he was a PiAnchAl pupil of 
\ ishvakamfia the dirino architect who bi|i1t tho templea! to try his 
EikilL Near it is the tomple of Hum^hankan Devi. Tho Shaiikarliiig 
temple is biiUt of black and light-colotired granite^ and has walls 
and pillar^ carred with Bgtires of gods. The expcnsos of the templo 
aro met from ^1ie□at€^d. lEmdsL In £rioi].t of the temple is a broken and 
defaced inscription slab. 


Aminbh^i vi is a large village abont seven miles north-east of 
pharwAr, with in 1681 n population of 6392. Under the Peshwik 
it was the chief town of a group or of eight villages^ To tho 

north of the Tillago is an old Jain temple of KominAth the Tw^nty^ 
second Tirthankar about 120 fuet long^ with numerous pillarsL 
There are two small hljickstciue Shaiv temples of Kalmeshvar and 
MallikAriun^ On two wooden pillars of tho Kalmeshvar temple 
nine feet apart is a record of the \ itthalpanti laud measure.* fcSii 
iuBcriptions have been found in the villagCj one in each of tho, thr^ 
temples, two dated 5GG and 1113 near an old woll to tlie south of 
the maneiOD of the Amiubhiivi DesAi^ and one near the house of a 
biu-hcr dated 1^17* The luscription dated 566 le on a stonc-tnblet 
which has disappeared. The name of the king is the early Chalukya 
rulikcshi II. {6l0-t364)j tho contemponiry oE the Chincso pilgrim 
Hiweu I’hsang (G29-G45), but tbo date in tho inscription appcaiu 
from other evidence to bo wrong.® 

Alllli gorij On tlie DhdrwAr^Gadag road with in 1881 a popn lation 
of 7211 1 is an old petty diviutoual centre about ten miles Houth-east 
of Navalj^ud^ Tho 1872 census showed a population of 709S| of 
whom 1 were Hindus and 1727 l^rusalEnAns. Anoigeri is ro- 
markable for a temple of Amriteshvar locally ascribed to Jakhan- 
ichA^n, It ia fn tlie middle of the town built of block stone, of 
considerable eiste, with a roof supported on seventy*aii pillars. Tho 
walla a^ covered with in thrusting mythologifal sculpture. Tliero 
are mx iuscriptioiis in the temple varying from 1157 to 1308. The 
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eiFliesfc is datqd 1157; the neit. t* * the west of the south gatowajr of 
the tomplo iH dated llS3; the thin! is dated 1200 ; tho fourth^ wuLch 
is very long, is dated IS02; tlie Hftli on a pillar in the south giite- 
way is deted 1207; and the aiitb to the cast of the south gateway 
is dated ISOS. IHierc are seven siualler templeSj oach with one or 
two inscription^. BanAdashankari*$ temple has two inscriptionsj one 
in front of the templo door dated 1 lfi2j the other io the temple 
yard dated 11B6. Bosapim's temple to tho south of the HubU 
gate lias in front of it an inscription dat<d lli2. There is a Ji&ln 
temple Or hajsfr'with an Lnacription dated 1071. Gachehin Basappa's 
temple near the police atation has two inscriptions, one ou a pillar 
dated 1107^ the other to the south of the temple dated 15S9- The 1539 
iascription is well pre^^rved and belongs to tho Yijaynagar king 
AchyutrAy (1508-1542)* Hiri Hnumuani's temple has to the left of 
the temple door an ioactiption dated 1157. Mailar’s temple has 
near a well close to the Bouth wall of tho temple an inscription 
dated 1097j And Pnroddappa^s teniploi to the east of the tewiij has 
an iascHption dated IISL 

The earliest date at Annigori ia 1071, hut at present the earli^t 
information regarding the town is that in 1101 tho Kahichnri chief 
Hijjnlnj who overthrew the ^Vestern ChAlukyaSj made it hia capitaJ.^ 
In that year Bi^iala^s governor DaTidMyak HlindhaT is menlioned 
as g[oyerniagat the capital of Annigori, As inscriptions of llljjala^s 
KQu SomeahvAr (1107-1175) are found nt Annigeri, it prolMihly re^ 
mnined under the Kalachnri^ nt least till 1175. In J1S4 theW ejstcru 
OhiUakya king Someshvar IV. (11H2-11S9);, tekingsdi'antege of the 
religious dJssen&ienfl between the tlaitiB and the newly started LingA^ 
yata at the capital Ealy An, etmeeedodfor a short time in re-establishing 
the semblanco of Cbdlukya sovoreigtity* In 11S4 homeshvars feuda¬ 
tory DatidndyakBarmaniEa is mentioned as governing at the capital 
oE Aiinigeri.® In 118D an inscription at Annigeri mentions it as the 
capital from which tho Mahamandnleshvar Bdchii'sja or Hdchana, 
the feudatory of Bhillaraa the third Devgiri Iddav {1187-1191), 
was governing the Helvola country.® yoon after Annigeri appears 
from one of his inscriptiona to have paissed with the greater |jart of 
Dlidrwdr to the great Hoysala Balliil ruler Vir Balhil or Ballal II., 
whose inscription & range from 1192 to 131L Atintgeri appeara in 
the inscriptions as ono of Vir BaJldl^a capiials in Dbdr^vAr.* On 
the 17fch of July IMO, Dhiiudiah Vdgh the Karedtak freebooter, 
wdion pursued by Colonel Wellesleyj is mentioned as eticatuping at 
Annigeri in his flight from Datnbal.® In October 1800 Colonel 
^Velloslcj gave orders for making tents at Annigeri, pbarwdr, find 
llnblip three places famaiis for clotb.^ At the beginning of British 
rule Annigon and the villages belonging to it formed tho jdgfdir of 
the Nipdni chief. It lapsed to Government in 13:1^ from failure of 
heirs. In 1827 Auoigori had 450 bouses, lourteen shops, and some 
welleJ 
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Arlekatti, a small village five miTca nortb of Kod, with in 18S1 
a popnlotion of 4^5;^ haa thpeo inscriptions in Old KAnavesacbaractaTa. 

Arleshv^ar, a small village five tailea nortk-ai^t of MAngab with 
in 16^1 a population of 77% fiaa a stone temple of KadatnbcsLvar 
with three in-scriptioiiBj one on a pillar datea 1076 to the sontli of 
the imagOj the $eoond dated lOBS on the alligator arch of the 
temple^ and the third on a pillar in front of the chief temple gate 
B'hosa date is of donhtfnl accuracy. 

Arta.!, nine mUes north-west of BaukApur^ has several temples 
and old inscriptiona.^ 

ASUtldi} a small village three miles south-west of Cadag, with 
in 1681 a population of 6-lSj has n temple of Bommappa with an 
inseription dated 1027 and a temple of Hannmaut with an inscrip¬ 
tion dated 

A'sundi, a small village about five miles west of RAnebennnrj has 
a temple of Kalleshvar outside village limits. The temple haa three 
iDscriptionSj two of them dated 1112 and 11‘IS 10S4 and 1065). 
The third is mticrh worn. 

Balagnur, a largo village fourteen m30S north of Gadag^, with 
in 1881 a popnlatiDii of 1734* * has hehind the wall of a temple of 
Virbhadra an inaeription dated 111^2 in the reign of tho great 
HojstUa king BallAl IL or Vir BalMt (n&2-l2ll),® 

S&lambid* a small viDago about five miles south-west of Kod^ 
with in 1861 apopnJation of 391^ haa a tomple of Viah pari hareshvar 
and Basava in tlie JakhandchArya atyle.^ The temple has five 
insmptionsj one to the left of tho god dated 1057 {S. 979) * another 
dated 1079 (S. lOOl)* the third on the south of the temple door 
dated 1087 (S^ 1009)* and the fourth and fifth dated 1118 and 1223 
{S. 1040 and 1 ISO). 

BnlEmbid* a small village eight miles east of Hfingnl, with in 
1881 a populatiod of 845^ has a temple of Kallameshvar (30 x 22) with 
carvings both inside and outside and a temple of RAmesbvar. In 
front of the KaHameshvar temple aro two inscriptions dated 1122 and 
ll65p Tho RAmeshvar temple also has two inamptiona one to the 
south dated 1117^ tho other to the north whose date hga been reai!^ 

BfLlGhalli^ or tho Village of Plantains* a a mall village six miles 
Bouth-west of HAngab with in 1881 a popiilatien of 279* has 
temples of Maildrdev and ^lallikAqnn and eleven inseriptiona^ 
Mallikarjuu^s templo has two inscriptmns one on a hero-stone or 
nir^oi dated 1976| and the other dated 1049. MaiMrdov*s temple 
has one inscription dated 114lp which^ ILko the 1148 inscription* is 
in the reign o£ the Western ChUnkya king Jagadeknnmlla II^ 
(1138-1150).^ The other six inscriptians have not been read. Out¬ 
side of tho village in survey number 13fi is a twelfth inacriptiom 


^ Mr. J_ R. Middleton, C-B. ® Fkct'i KAnq-rw D^^iuLMti«i^ 67. 
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n village three miles sontluja-^t of HdngeJ^ with in 
18!il , A populatiioii of 251 j haa s temple of Eimling with an inacrip- 
tioD dated 1125 (5. 1047). To the south of the village near a pood 
LS ail inscribed hero-stone or dated 1242+ 

B£tllil£OP],asma1] village two miles north-east of Shiggoottj with in 
] 8B1 a popolntion of S69, has a temple of Dharvardy^ with two inscrip- 
tipos one 2^ Xon ita wall, and tho other 2' C' x 1' T in front of il 

L Banka'pur or SuAirAflAalE^ with Id 1081 a populatian of 6037^ 
STlie chief town in the Bankrfpnr sub-division about forty niiles 
south of Dhirwir^/The 1872 eensas showed a population of 626Sj of 
whom 44J18 were Hindus and 1770 Musalmdns, The 1881 census 
gives 6037 or a deonaise of 231, Of the 1881 total 42£)8 wero 
Uindiis ami 17S0 Musaltudns.. The greater part of the Hiados were 
Lingdyats. (^ankdpur has a rEiined forti a post office^ and two 
tempi A weekly market is held on Tueadays whoa coarse clothj 
blai^et^ oil^ and meial vessels are sold. 

In 1826 acoaimitl^ of inspeetion described Bankapur fort as once 
a strong fortress with a largo and deep ditch/ bat either allowed to 
go to docay or demolished on several sides-. granite ramparfo 

and gateways on one side were in good ordor^ tho rest was out of 
repair.* TJie two temples are a Jain hagti or dwelling* that is 
fthoTic* of ^^ngasvduii Nagareshverj and a Shaivite temple of Sid- 
dhe^hvar.'^rbo Jain shrinej^ Tvhich is nsimlly called Arvattukam- 
bhada-boif] or tho sixty coIuiuil temple^ is a fine large old bnilding 
partly ruined and a g^xJ deal buried. The temple is in a comer 
of the old fort*® One of tho fort walls runs actobs the back of tho 
shrine and lb built on it. Tlie great open hall of thw temple ia 
supported by sixty col am ns, which give it its name. These are all 
Tory carefully wrought iu close-grained dark slute* Most of tha 
middle pillars have ratind finely poliahed shafts. The outer face of 
the low parapet wall which runs round the hull is towards the top 
divided into small panels by pairs of little pUasteps* Below tho 
panels ia a bond of little Mlnkhars or spires of the Borthem type Bofc 
so close together that thone are upwards of 2U0 of them round tho 
building. About the outer pillars runs a fine deep carved cornice 
ribbed underuoath. Between the hall and the ahriiie have been 
one or two SDiallcr roornsj but they are so ruined that their outlmo 
cannot be mode ont. Traces remain of two beautiful open carved 
windows once filled with florid work. Just in front of the shrine 
is a small closed hall. The doorway tinder the mreh on the south 
side of this hall is one of the best doorways in the Bombay-Karndtak, 
Unfortanaloly tho human figures which adorned tho bottoms of each 
side have been removed leaving unsightly sockets. If this temple 
wero less ruined and overffrown^ it wqold rivals if net surpass* the 
Trikuteshvar and Sarasvati temples at Oadag* There are si:x 
insoriptious four within and two without the temple in Old 
Kdnareso chorsetor and language. Of the four within thn 
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tbree are let mta tbe wall to tlio right, of the shriiie doof 
and one is on the left wiJL Of the first three the npponnost on 
the right ia in thirty-bine Ubea of about tweire ietti^ris each. It 
records grante made to the god Nagareshvardev^ of liiiukdpur m 
H38 the twelfth year of the roign of the Western Clidlukya king 
Bhnlokaninlhi^^ Tbo ne^t below consiats oE sixteen Unee of ebont 
twenty-three letters each. It records a grant by a private indiv^diml 
named Bhaminagavuuda of Kiriya or Little BEiokripur to the 
god Nivgorcshvnrder of Bankdpar. The lowest of the three is 
in tw^eiva lines of about twenty-three letters each^ It records 
grant made by a local governor or Dandandyafc in the reign of the 
Wetstem Chdlakya kingTribhuvnouialbi XL better known as Vikrama- 
ditya YI. (1D73-11 m 6). The date is eEacod, but, ns. the name of the 
year is Shrimnkh, it nrnst bo the eighteenth year of Yikranmditya^s 
reign or a.d. 1091. The inscription on the left hand is in thirty* 
Eoren lines of abont sixteen letters each. It records grants made by 
one Mddigavnnda and other headnicn to the Jain temple of Kiriya 
Bank^pnr in the Sh^ibh^^ktii ^tTFi«dtsfir being the forty-seventh rear 
(]l!20) oE the Chalakja king Vikrama, that is YlkraiLhiditya'VL 
{1073 -1120). The two outside mscriptions are one above another on 
the Walls to the left of tho soatb entrances oE the shrine, aro 

both in Old KAnarose character and language and aro well preMerTed+ 
The upper inscription is in nine liiita and has sovoral rndelj 
ent emblems at the top. In the centre arc a and priest^ on 
their right a cow and a calf, »nd on their left a figure of Basava. 
Tho iuseriptiaD is incomplete. After a saliitation to Shiv it appears 
to record some thing regarding a Kddamha chieF, wiio> among other 
titles, is called the excellent supreme lord of BivnavAsiparj Jind the 
favoured of tho Jayanti Madhnkeshvar^^ Two blank stones 
separate the lower inscription from tho upper with which it seems 
not to he ccimected. It is in aix linca of voraoj each line about t wentj- 
threo letters aud ta^o letters over in the seventh line. The venues 
are in praise of a certain Simlia or Singa of whom no details are 
given. The verses contain nothing of interest and the inscriptiou is 
uniliitcd. 

Tho temple of Siddheshvar is smaller than the Jain shrinOj and is 
not so old. It is hoi It of block stone with three doors on the cast. 
The walls Iiava carved figures and the roof ia supported on eight 
pillare. The temple enjoys a Government grant of laud. Leaning 
against a wall to tho right of tbo east eulranoe of the fort is a 
la^ inscribed stone tablet of fifty-nine lines each lino of about 
thirty-seven let tern in Old Kdnarese. At the top of the tablet are 
defaced emblems, a Hny in the middle^ a seated or kneeling figure 
on the right, with the buu above and a oow and calf beyond it. To 
the left of the is an officiating priest with the moon above himj 
and, beyond the moon, a fignri! of Basavn. The inscription is 
dated 1055^56 (S. 077 MamnaiJui sciiauobfnra), and recorflsa gmtib 
ol land to a Jain temple while the ChAlakya king GangnperniAiiadi 
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VikmmittlitTiitl^v/ son of T™lokjiLnialkdoT,wiis ruling tliuOungaTMi 
Niuotjr-abt thousand and tho Bana^dsi Twelve-tlioiisaudj nnd while 
the great chieftain HarikeBarideVj the glory of the family of the 
K^damba nmporor MayurTamia* woa goTeming the Banariisi TwelFe- 
thousand as his anderlord. Th^ grantors are flarikesarido'r and bie 
wife LaehchalMeTij the assemblage of the dre leligious colleges of 
Bunkapurj the guild of the chief townspeople or naffarnmhijan and 
Sixteen.^ 

^be earliest known mention of Bankapnr is in a Kolbdpnr Jain 
MS* dated S98 where the famous city of Bankdpnr^ the greatest 
among citiefij is described n$ haTing been called af ter himself by the 
Cbellaketan chief Bankeyaras or Bank the Dharwdr underlo^ of 
tho Fidshti-akuta king Amoghvarsb (851-809).* In 1055 Bankdpnr 
was governed by the Kddainbas (1050*1200) as Tassols of the 
WeBtera Chdlukyos (973-1102). At that time Bankhpur seems to 
havQ been an important Jain centre . with a Jain temple* and five 
religions celleges. In 1071 UdayddityaoE the Ganga family was 
rcigningat the city of Bankdpur.^ In 1091^^ 1120^ and 1138 grants 
were mnde to the Jain templcj which is callod in the inaeriptions the 
temple of Kagareshvarj during the rule of the Western Ch^hikvn 
kings Vikramdditja VI. (1073-112G] and his son Sonseahinr IV. 
(1120-1138). In the latter part of the fourteenth centary the third 
Bahmani king Majdhid (1375-1373} demanded B^^k^pur fort from 
the Vijaynagar king Bnkka {1350-1379}^ who refused to give it np* 
In 1400 the eighth Bahumnl king Firo^ Sh4h (1397-1422) sent a 
party of troops to besiege BankApur which is described as the most; 
important fortress in the KarniLtvak* The fort fell^ and in the treaty 
which followed, it was agreed that, to pneTent disputes^ the fort and 
valuable dependencies should be ceded to the ^hmanisfqrovor.^ 
In 144:^ Dev RAy^ the fonrth Vljayimgnr king f 1401-1451) sent an 
expedition to reduce Bank^pur, but Ald-nd-dia I. (1435-1457] sent 
Malik-ul-Tnjiir with tbo Daulatnbad division to oppo^ him^ and the 
VijiiyiiRgar troops were forced to raise the siego.® In 1472, at the 
instigation of the Vijaynagar king, the Hindu chief of Bankdpnr 
and Vikram Ray tho chief of Belgaum sent troops to rBtnke the 
island of Goa, but the attempt fniloA" In 1512 the Vengitpnr, 
that is Bankiipnr, chief is noticed as sending an embassy to the 
great Portuguese general and statesman Dalboquerquo (1508-1512) 
to congrntulnto him on his snccoss at Goa. The ambassadors 
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brought BiJcty beautifully tmpF^ “* *1 

lave 300 horses a year aud tho maungemeat 

UalboouemoB gave the!D the homes, because thoir chief was a uBcftil 
ally ^ his laud was a veHteble and safe road to VijaynaMr and as 
hispeople were skilful saddlemakere.‘ In 1573 All Add bhub the 
fifthna^idpur king (1557-1579) took Dhdrwdr and umrehed on 
Bankdpnr wliich \¥a9 thon tbo capital ofA eJapa Kay fomerly a 
servant of the Vijavnagar kings, but now independent. After vam 

appeals for help to Venketiidri, the brother of hifl former mastor, 
Vidam Riv defended himself with aueh vigour that ho neurly forced 
the ^iidpuT troops to raise the siege. The MuMlmana were 

especially annoyed by night attacks froin the Ktimdtnk infancy, 

who. valuing their lives but little, entered the tents at night naked 
and covered with oil and stabbed the Slnsalmin soldiers in tboir 
sleep. This unusual form of warfare caused a panic among tbe 
hln^mdus and their Bofferioga were increased by the activity of ttiQ 
enemy in catting off Bupplias. ^[uatttpbn tJi& fi.ble 

(reneral, with tho help of his Berji, apparently Bodagi or norlhem 
that is hlarilha-Tulugti cavoliy, reopened hia Imea of communication 
luidj by placing a strong cordon of Bontriea ronn d tne camp^ cnecteea 
the nigM attacks. The siege was pressed, and, after a year and 
throe monthH, the Jlnaalmfios were rewarded by the siirrendM of 
BankApur- Tho king ordered a superb temple within the fort to 
1» deatroyed and hiinself laid the fonndadons of a mosque on t ho 
site of the temple. Many towns and districts wero conferrod upon 
Mnstapha, and, till hie assassmation in Bnnk&pur in 1570, the whole 
of the conquered country nsmained under his management.* In 
1673 Abdul Karim Khdn, tho ancestor of tha presont ^awAh of 
Sdvanur was appointed governor of the province of Bankapur on 
behalf of BijApur.* In I7t7 the STamAb of SAvanur made a treaty 
with the MurAthAa and gave up the whole of the present sub¬ 
divisions of DharwAr, Navalgond, and Godag, and parts of EAoe- 
bennur and Kod, keeping Hnbli BankApur HAugfd and other 
districts together with his family possoasion the fort of BankApur, 
In 1755 SAvannr was besieged by the French gcaeml Bnasyr. and so 
heavy a fire was opened on tbe town that to buy off the withdrawal 
of tho MarAtha troops the KawAb bad to pledge Bankapur fort to 
Holkar,* In 1776 Haidar took BankApur and SavAuur and 
returned to Maisur, leaving a chosen body of troops la BankApur 
with directions to watch, and, as far os possible, prevent aupplica 
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pA&sing to the BhArwi^r gftmHon which Iml not heon In 

17S0 Tipii (1733-17DD) took and fTStired to BankApiir to 

celebrate the Mnharrani feetivaL" Accoi^jog to a atatoment 
prepared from Ihlar^tlia reconla of about 1700 Ea&kdpur was tho 
head-quarterfl of a Kirkdr of fdxteea pnrjrttidj mth a yearly revenao 
of about £2ij4-^299 of which the HaTeli or Euskiipur snb-dtviBionhad 
a revenue of £25,745 (I!d. 2^57^45d).* *' In 17&2 Bank^ur Is iiieii- 
tinned ns a large towp ^vith a mined fort to the weaL Before it waa 
di,^mantled by i'lpu's army Bankilpur fort was the chief fortification 
io the province of Savdatir which lay 6ve or six miles north-east and 
the two were together known ns S^vunnr-Bankdpur* 11 lo fort 
eeetned to have been well built and strong. The ditch wna dt>£*p 
nnd faced with stone and the curtnlna and bastions showed skill. 
Outside of the town to the south wm a large roBcrvoir and a hand- 
some but neglected well.* In 1802, in accordanco with the terms of 
the treaty of Bassein, tbo Sdvannr country with twenty-six 
and aytiarly reventio of £102^23-1 and the BankApur with a 

revenue of £55jti70 wore ceded to tho British by tho Peshwa. They 
w^cTo restored tO him in 1303 in exchango for territory m Bundel- 
kliand.*^ 

B&HmhEltti, a umall villsgo ahont ton miles north of Kqd^ withj 
in 1881 a population of 309, has in a field an Inscribed slab dated 
1314. 
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Bai^dur, a small village twenty milos aonth-oafltof Gadag^ with 
in 1831 a pipiilstion of G59j has a toniplo of Eharateshrar with an 
inBcriptioii dated 1382. 

BelgUFli a villago nevon miloa north-east of Il^ognb with in t88l 
a population of 1387, has tliree Inscriptions^ one near the waste 
weir and two on the data of a large poniL 

Belvantrat a small village three miles south of Kalghatgi^ with 
in 1S81 a popuhitioii of G8G^ has two inscriptions one to the north 
between the village and a pond^ and ibe other to the west. 

Bolvatgi, a small village three miles north-east of Ka\^lgtind, 
has a minoDs totnple of RAtnling and inscriptions^ 

Belvattlj a smull village eight miles north-east of Hangal, with 
in 1831 a population of 285, is said to be tho sLta of an old city called 
LilAvat!. It has a targe black stone temple of Gokuleshvar with 
eaired walls and five inBcriptions.. Three other mscriptioaa occur in 
the village. 

Benkankond, a hidbIL village abent five miles south of Rdno- 
bcDunr, with in 1881 a popolation of 914, has a temple of Kalin- 
eshvar with four inscriptions. Two of the mseriptiems to the south 
of the temple are dated 1033 in the reign of the Western Ch^nkya 
Jayasimha IIL {1018-1043) and 1302 in the mign of tie Hoysala 
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Vir Ballal (IIQ2-I211); tlio tliird on tho lamp pillar is dated 1109; 
the fourth is on a> lierehstonc or virgul dated l28-t (S. 1200). 

Bliavilial^ a small village about twelve miles nonh-'ivtsst of 
Dhfirvii^dr, has a black stone temple of Siddheshvar with twenty-forir 
square pillars and an inscription. The temple enjoys a grant of 
laud, 

BidsrlfAtti) about twelve miles west of Rttnebeqnnr, with in 
18S1 a population of 193, has a temple of fningameahyar with an 
inscription dated 1032. 

Bokya pur, a small tininlinbited Tillage thirteen miles north-west 
of Dhdiwdr, has a temple of Virbhadradev built of black stono with 
an inscription. 

Bya’dgi is a municipal town on the old Bankdpur-Ednebenimr 
road about tan miles north-west of Rdnebonnnr, with iu 1881 a 
Mpalatiop of 4117. A weekly market, one of tho largest b the 
district, is held on Saturdays when rice, molasses, gn>c>cries, and 
chillies are sold in large quantities. Dyddgi has n post office and 
a municipality. The municipelity was establiahod in 1879. In 
1882-83 it had an income of about f-V82 (R3.482S) and an expendi¬ 
ture of £383 (R8.3S34]. The income U chieSy from octroi, hwse, 
and other taxes. Tho munidpality has done good work. From 
being a dirty town with streets full of holes and with filthy pits in 
all empty places, Byddgi has become clean and has a number of good 
toads. The water-supply is from six public cisterns or AdEids and 
one well within the village, and sovenil private wells in the village 
and surroanding betel and cocoa palm gardens. Byddgi lias two 
Khools, a Government and a private school, and a temple of 
Kameshvar with two iuscriptlous, one m front dated 1092, tho other 
to tho left datcil 1620. ^ !□ 1047 wad doscTib6d os tb© moa^ 

important amrk^it town in IMnebenmir with 25d 

1831 a population of 3084;^ is a Inrafe villugo 

on tbo DbirwAr-Gadag road about oighfemiloa nortli«<?ast of HublL 

It has a tamnla of VirbbfidmdoT of hewn stone said to be abont 20Q 
years old and another of RAinling with an inscription. There are 
two Lingiyat religions booses called KainbhalH Math and Charanti 
-iilatrj, each with an inaeiriptiop^ There is a fourth inscription near a 
Well called Dbumakarva* The peDple of Bjahatti have two copper* 
plates one rtconJitig a grant by 8inghftna the last son of tho 
Bijjfila (1 to3)j and the other by a minister of Kanharacicv 
[1247-1269) the scTonth Devgiri YAdav. The Kalachori gmnt 
^neiets of thr^ plates (IT^ 7}') strung together by a heavy ringj 
he seal of which bear$ a figure of tho boll Xsndi with tho ann and 
Dioon aboYo it. The inscription^ which is m tho Sanskrit language 
and is writton across the breadth of the plntes^ covera the inside of 
the hrst plate, botli sides of the second plate, and the inner and part 
e e eater ^de of the third plate. The inscription menlioDS eight 

ti—Krishna^ Jogaroa, Paramardi^ 
or Bmala and Vijjana a four sons Soma, ftnnkama, Alinva- 
^ binglihauadeYa, The object of the inseripticn ia to 
tie grantj of Kukkanuru Tillfigo in the Beluv^da (Bekob) 
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Tbro&'bandred^ 'to one tliOQSAiid Britmans by SingluOTideTnj in 
tbo yeiir 1184-85 {S, llOti Shubhakrit EamvutifaTa)^^ Tbe Devgiri 
Yildav plated record tbnt in 1258* *54 (S. 1175 Framdthi traitor) 
Kukkanurn^ tbo chief town of a circle of tbirtj TillageBj was bestowed 
or rather re-boatowed apon one tbodsand and two Erdhmans by 
Xanharadeva^s imuister Cbaondareja.^ la 1827 By4liatti hud filW 
hoases^ twelve gbopSj and some wella-* 

ChEbbij with in 1881 n popnJation of i6l5, is a lar^ yilla^ 
abont eight miles south of Habln The old naniG of Chobbi m said 
to be Shobhanpar. In early times it was the capital of a Jain pdncA 
when it bad eeven Jain temples of which one is now left m th* 
middle of the village^ The earliest known mention of Chabbi Ls in 
a stone inscription dated 971 at Adargtinebi four miles to the north 
which records n grant made by one Pdncbaln who governed the 
Sebbi or Chabbi Thirty.* The Vijaynsgar kings (1348-1567) are said 
to have improved ChAbbi+ Krishna Hdja (a*d+ 1509-1520) is said 
to have lived in it and built a fort as at Hnbli, Under Mnealnidn 
rnla it formed part of the territory of the Slivannr NawAb and tbo 
Peshwabi bad an arseoal in it A small but old temple of MoUikiirjan 
Btaads near a pond, and, to the north-east of the village^ is a plain 
temple df Kettagalln Basvnnna. In the middle of the fort is an old 
well with an inseriptioa. Another inseriptioa ocenrs near a tempLn 
of Kdlkadevi. 

a snmll village about ten miles nortli"east of Xalghatgit 
with in 1881 a popnlation of 155, has a temple of Bod^gudd 
Basapps. About a mile and a Tqiiartop from the village in a m uch 
frequented den called Ajvaukntti. 

Chaudada'inpuri avillDgie of 376 pooplet on the left bank of the 
Tungbhadre about fifteen miles north of Ihinebennur^ has templea 
of Mnkteshvar, Ishvar, and Gopdovsvimi and eight inscriptions, 
ilukte^hvaris is a black atone temple less graceful than the Uodda 
Bo^ppa temple at Dambal, but a fine bold building of the same Bge 
and style (tOOO'llOO) with ita detail more completely fioigbed 
tbau in the Dambal temple* Mukteshvaris temple contains three 
inscribed atones^ ono dated 899 (S. 821 Siddharthi 
another dated in the reign of the Western Chdlnkya king Vikrama- 
dit}*a Tribbuvanamalla (A.a 1076-1127), and a third with three 
inacriptiens dated 1220, 1250, and IM% Ishvar^s temple on the 
bank of the Tungbhadra has an inscription of the great chieftain 
Vikramfiditya of the lineage of Chandragnpla. It is dated 1101, 
the solar eclipse on the no-moon of Kartik (December-Jonnary). 
Four other inscribed stabs ocenr^ one bearing three Devgiri Yiiibiv 
inscriptions dated 1242, 1263^ and 12G3, another behind the imi^ 
of Vir Bhadra in the temple of Gopdldevmuni dated 1262, a third 
dated 1264, and a fourth dated 1201. 


* ImJ. Ant IV, 274+ F TiLkan n ru II tllC town of the WUIie iiiuni? m tiuo NUiim'a territory 
kbout H 3 I 3 P laliet ionUi of Yolbiurgft ap4 twnmij miltii Mrlh’oait ol Mun4a^ 

® 73 L * CltlliM* lEinerary, ^ 2 . * luil- Ant Xll. 25 ^ 

* VnildW, p, 6^. As de»||n ih^ chief ilcrccte of th« Mukteebvsir tenpk ajm tko 

form «ritH dome p aiiHTdie snwlliwtt of itB crowniug yt la. 
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ClihapardhaUi^ a small village xkhoui ten miles Ronih-enst of 
Rod, xviib in 1R81 a popaliition of 179^ has iin qlJ temple of 
Hflamutm. Outside of too village to the north stands nn inscribed 
slab. 

ChikaHji^ a Tillage two and a lialf mdes west of Hangal^ witli 
Id I8S1 a ptipalation of 2l8_p hag four mRcriptions cutsido of a 
Smart temple of Araritbng. The temple bag carred pillara and 
walls^ and iu said to be 500 years old* 

ChltkaHartij a small Tillage nbont eleved miles soath-east of 
Hnblit with in 183 J a population of 40 Ij, hag a temple of Kulmeiali- 
var with a stone iosciiptioD. 

Chikkerur, with in ISSI a popuktioo of 1550, h n market 
town about ten miles west of Koi A largo weekly market b held 
on Wednesdays. Chillies ami rice are the chief articles Bold. Chik- 
kenir has n large pond called Dirikoro with two iotjcriptions dated 
1094 and 1163, and temples of Bdnshankarij Haontnant^ and Somesli- 
var each with an inscription dated 1053, 1101, and 1101. It uIew 
has two hero-stoneg or rirfjals dated 1077 and 1222, and two 
other inscribed stones dated 1125 aod 1129* 

Chin Jlulgund,* a largo Tillage of 1584 people alxuit sisc milea 
north-west of Kod, has a block gmnito tompLo of Chikeshvar to 
the nortb-cast of the Tillage, The wallg of the temple are carved 
with figures and the roof b supported on forty-four pillars. On a 
Bipall |iil]i>ck to the oast of the village is a self-uiade ling qf 
SiddboshTar. A little to the left of the is said to be an 
underground cave. Two inscriptions occur, one in eighteen lines of 
Old Kdnnivse c1ianict«rs to Ibe left of tbe L'cntml door of tbe tcinplo 
of Cliikeebvar; the other dnted 1243 is near h templo of Ifstvur 
outside of the rillsge. 

_ Dambal, in north latittida J 5* 12' and oast longitude 50', 
with in 1831 a Mputntion of 3770, is nn old town on the Cndup- 
Mnndiir^ rctad ahotit thii^'en miles soutii-oast of Gadsg. Till 18G2, 
when it WM remoTed to Mundargi, Dam bill wilb the liBud-qmirtcra 
of a petty division. Guavas and grapeaaro in largo quantities 

at Uambal and sent to Tftrioua parts of the districl, Dambtd baa 
temples of Dndda Hasappa, Kdleabvar, and Someshvar, all much 
in]ured. The? tcmplo of Dodda Boanppa, ontside the town to tho 
BOrtb^^t, I'a of a different stylo from any other temple oither at 
Oadng or Lakknndi The base both of the shrine and of the hall 
la star-sLnped. As explained by Dr. BorgosB, a stur-sliafw^ form 
le obtained by the overlapping of a nuinber of equal aqnarea over a 
^mmon centre, with their comers nil cqui-distaot from one another, 
m a circla whoso radii are the somi-diametefs of the squares. Tbeso 
projecting corner form the perimeter of tho bniliiing. I'ko interiors 
0 both iho sbrinC' and LqU arc square. In the ohrinCi which Q3 
usual IS dark, is a limj. In front of tho shrine door is a largo fiat 
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door step beaut itflUy carvoil in low r^liof with rosett^a* fesioona, 
imd Kmnll fig£ires. Thiia la porhapa the moat beantifolly de^gnod 
door step in any temple in Western IndiEi. Above the entrance to 
the little antechamber^ immediately in front of the ahnne^ iaanother 
piece of fine vrork, a sculptured architrave spanning the two 
piIInrB on either side of the entrance. It ia oao block about eight 
feet across and tbree to four feet deep. On each side^ cloeo above 
the pillars* is carved the conventional griffin dike monster^ often 
calkni a imiibnra or alligator^ with au elaborate dorid tad coiling over 
his back^ and great squaro jaws from which issues an omamental 
wreath or arch. Under the wreath was somo figarO or gitmp of 
figures which have been broken. Four carefnlly finished pillars 
support the dome of the hail which has two entrances one on tho 
^utJi tlio other on the caat Outside of tbo east door, in coni in na¬ 
tion of the length of the buildings a lon^ porch or room of rough 
matorial has been built: over a gigautie bull or naudi who sits 
being the siifiuo^ The outer face ol the walls both of the shrine 
and of the liall are carriecl up from the atar-sksped baao in 
vertical projecting corners^ The horizontal basement mouldings 
lire very deeply entp and^ with their strong lights and i^hadaws^ 
surround the bnilding by an effective series of light and dark 
bands. Those are slightly broken by little ornaments on the &eo 
of each angle* Along the top of the npper moulding of the haao^ 
ment are little groups of elephants and lions fighting or feeding. 
The facets of the walls, above this and up to the oaves have long 
Hlender double pilasters with little tops or ^hikhart. Above each la 
a group of tiny figures dancing Or playing instruinents* Tbo 
mcessew between the comers have also pretty carvingp Unlike 
mo^t Ghfilukyan templea this has no comice except mund the porch 
which is in advance of the sontb doorway. The spire runs direct 
from the eaves as a truncated cone* Tho step-liko appearance dis¬ 
appears, the storeys dwiadliug into mere horiisontal mouldings. The 
doorway on the south la very richly carved but has boon covered 
with plaster aud paint till the carvings are nearly hid* The two 
pillars in this porch are very minntcly moulded in. an abundanca of 
perpendicolar projecting and recessed angles* Close to the temple 
of Uodda Bosa^vanua is a little temple of Babgadi or Someahvavarp 
It is very plain, its moat marked feature teing a very deep flat 
atraight-lm<^ comice which runs ronnd over the eaves of the hall 
or Hinndnp, The temple includes an open haU or fnandap^ an 
anteebaiuber^ and a shrine. The antechflinberisaeparated from the 
hall by a perforated atone screen through which is a doorway^ A 
bull or rmiid* lieg in the antechamber and a ^ia^ ia set in the shrine* 
Outside of the town on the Gadag-llnndai^ road is the Totad- 
svdmi or monastery a largo modem building of black stone. 
Over the tomb of Tot^svami the founder of the monaatory is a 
well worked stone lotus. The pillars are hewn in imitation of the 
turned pillars of older times^ and the door is carved with a pattern 
in very low Teltef. A door into a side cloister was bronghfe about 
1870 from Lakknndi about seven miles to the north. The Laksbmi 
on iho door has been hewn into a hii but elephants remain* The 
pre^nt head of the Totadsvdmi monastery is one Audnvisvdmi 
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and andnr Win ara bmuch momstcric^ in ino«t of tlie Tillngea neat 
Dambnl^ all eadowd with lands. 

To the west of Dambal is a ruined stone rubble fort with a 
Jain temple much oat of repair. The fort is a largo enciosure 
with walld in fair repair. Toe waHs are higbj and for the most 
part are built of largo eut stone blocks into which are built parts 
of pillarsj door Lintels^ and side poets. In 1750^ Tioffetitkiler 
notices it as a stone fort surrounded by a ditch bo tween which and' 
the wall was a rampart of cartW^ In 1800 Colonel Wellesley 
described the fort as strong and wed built with a dry and in some 
pbreea deep ditch and walls about thirty feet high^ In 182fi a 
committee of inspection described it as a square atone fort of aomo 
strength. It w^as surrounded by a dry ditch about ten feet deep 
and by a glacis or mised earthen mound which oorerod the works 
to a considerable height except on the south where a largo pond 
exposed the ramparts. The ditch was well flanked by round towers 
projecting about twenty feet from the ramparts and situated about 
fifty feet apart^ There were a few unserviceable gnns, Tho com^ 
mittee found the works well built and wanting little repair^ They 
recominended that a garrison of one or two companies of sepoys 
should bo stationed in the fort with a bundred irroga1iir& and a 
brace of twelve poandera.^ In 13+2 Captain Bnrgoyne and 
Lieuteimnt Belb ^ho were appointed to exam mo the Bombay- 
Karmltak forta* described Dmnbal as a large stone fort about 100 
yards west of the town. It was nearly rounds being about 420 yards 
long by about 400 broad. The chi^ entrance was on the east by 
four gateways^ one wnthin the other^ all covered and Banked by 
strong works. On the north and west were single gateu^ both 
from within. Tbeno was a covered way with a pampot and a 
blocked small glacis out of repair. The defences of the fort consist¬ 
ed of eleven nneqnal faces with angular bastions strongly built 
and fit for ordnance. The enrtaina were of tbo same material and 
were in good order. The ramparts were seven to fourteen feot wide 
and had three to four feet high parapets. The entire height of the 
works including the paraoet varied from sixteen to thirty feet. The 
Bcnth face of the fort, where waa a small berm eight feet ronnd, 
wai entirely destroyed. Tho counterscarp of the fort was revetted 
or faced with stone work generally in gow order. Round the fort 
was a ditch about fifty feot wide and J^cen feet deep Inside of 
the fort were a few inbubitod houaes anti the court of the petty 
divisional ofiicer. There was a palace and the ruins of a nrnuber of 
houses. The ’ivatcr-supply was from a large pond on tho wost^ the 
dam of which ran obliquely north and south to within a hundred 
feet of the south-west comer of the fort On the north largo 
gudens came to within a short diBtanco of the works. Tho com¬ 
mittee Found thatv if the south parapets ware put in order^^ froni 
its gcuoral good condition and the strength of it* masonry* tho fort 
was strong cnongh to loco heavy ordnance.® By 1882 the fort hiul 
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fallen Into ruin. To tho west of the town ia a pond ooTcring' 455 Chapter XIT* 
and watering 143 acres. Its Jam was raised at a cost fjf Pla^ 

(Ha. 9930) by the Irrigation Department. It now holds l£)8j,402|000 
cubic feet of water and is iai^ly nsed for watoring the neigtibouring 
crops- 

Of five inaeriptioti& at Dambal the earliest and the most important loKt^lonM^ 
is an excellently preserved inscription in forty-five lines dated Ht95^ 
on a a tone-tablet to the left of the small Jam shrine in the fort* 

At the top of the atone are several omblema. In the centre is the 
iignre of a woman^ apparently the Bud Jhlat goddess Tdrd or Tdrd- 
doyi who is mentioned in the inscription.^ Bbe is seated in a shrine 
facing fall front> and holds in her left hand an opening water-lily, 
and in her right Imnd aotne other objecta. To her right are a cow 
and calf with the sun above themi and to her left is the standing 
figure of a man, with bis handa joined and held to his face in the 
act of aaliitatioD. In front of his hands is the flower of an eight- 
leaved water-lily, behind hirii are two kmp-atands with bnniing 
flames, nnd above him is the mOOn. Tho body of the inscription 
which 13 in the Old Kdnarese language, in finely engraved and well 
preaerved characters of the end of the eleventh century, covers a 
epaoe about 3' 1' high by 2' i* broad* Round the top of the tablet 
are olao two long lines of writing in the same character and con¬ 
taining three Sanskrit verses. The mecnptioi] bogius with a 
Bulutation to Buddha and Ti&rA It records that on Snnday tbo 
fifth day of the bright half of Md^jh or Febmury-March in the 
nineteenth year (1095) of the roign of the Western Chdlnkya king 
Tribhuvanamalla II, or Vikramdditya VI. (1076-1127), grants were 
mode to two Buddhist mouasterics or vikdrm at Dambal* One of 
the monoaterieB is mentioned aa built in honour of Buddha by tho 
eixicen or head merchants of Dambab and the other as having 
been built in honour of the Buddhist goddess Tara by the merchant 
BamvAgayya of Lokkigundi the modern Lakkundi about eight milea 
north of Dambal. The head merchants who built and endowed tbe 
monasteries are said to be of the Vira Bolauja sect/the class of 
morchants or traders who afEerwarda became the chief supportenj 
of the Lingdyat religion. The inscription meutiona Lakshmddevi 
the chief queen as govemiug the diatrict called the cightuea 
nud the city of Dharm&pura or Dhormavolal apparently 
llambal/ Tlic second Inscription at the temple of Dooda Basa- 
vauna is dated 1134 in the reigu of the Western ChiJnkya king 
Someshvar JV, (1182-1189) with whom ended the supreme power 
of the Western Cfadlukyos. Of the three other iuacriptiona two 
arc on pillars at the eptrance of the temple of Xideshvar^ and tha 
third is on a stone built into the wall of a well close by and nearly 
buried* The present of Dambal has nine copporplatoa of the 
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third Vijayanaifl^r king Harihar IL (1379^1401), The plates are 
about 7i^ broad by lOJ'long, and are stmng on a ma^iTo ring, 
the seat of which bears tha figiire of a bonr with the Bnn and moon 
alx^^e it* The plates are strung Tory iiregtilarly though some of them 
are numbered. The inscription in Sanskrit character? and tangnage 
is writteii across the breadth of the plates* It records how in the 
year 1379 (SAofc 1301 Siddharthi Aainrafsor) Harihfir 11.^ while 
mbngat Vijaynagarj diTidod the district of Gadag corsisting of 
eiity-six villages in the kingdom of Hastin^Yati into three equal 
shares. One was kept as the king^s abare^ the second was bestow-ed 
for the religioos rites of the gods 'frikoteshmr and Yimdrdyaiij and 
the third w'aa granted to minor villngo gods and to BrAhmans.^ 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries Dnmbal called Dbarradpuni 
or OharmaTulalj that is the dty of religion, wns nader the Western 
ChAliikyas. In ]09o it had two Bud^ist monasteries to which 
grants were made by merchants who professed the Buddhist faith. 
About 1690 under Anmugzeb'5 governor of SAvanur Dambal wns 
tbo head of a revenue division managed by an bereditary Hindti 
officer called the drjdi of Dainbah* In 1778 Haidar Ali (1763-1753) 
took DbArwar, Bad Ami, and eventuaily tha whole country south of 
the Krisbna, but Irft I^mba^ Nargnnd, Nnvalgund, and Sirhatlt 
in the hnndB of their chiefs on their acknowledging his siipremaoy 
and agreeing to pay trihate.* In April iStX) Dbundia VAgb tbo 
great MarAtha freebooter laid aiege to Dam bah During the course 
of the siege Appa SAbeb, tho son of Pnmsliurslin BhAu, detached 
against him a force of 5000 cavalry and a large body of infnntrj. 
Dbnndia defeated the detachment and tcNsk possession of Dainba! 
on the 6th of May. On the SOth of July Colonel Wellesley 
appeared before Dambal. He doscribea Dambat fort as strong and 
well built, the wall about thirty feet bigh, with a dry ditch* in some 
places of considerable depth. In the fort were about lOOO men wJio 
were mimmnned to sarrenden An hoar wa? given tbom to consider 
the offer. They declined to accept the Bummons and the place, which 
Lad held ont against Dhundin for several weeks, was attacked and 
carried by escalade with the loss of a very few men woonded. The 
fort was surrounded by a body of eavalry under Colonel Stevenson 
and by the MarAthAs nnder Bokhia It was attacked in three 

{ ilacoB E at the gateway by Jlajor Decso with the piqqots snpported 
>y two companies of the second detacbmont of tbe Second 
Regiment; on one face by Lientenant-Colonel Capper with the 
groDadiers and light infantry of the 73rd and the second company 
of the Second Regimeot; and on the other face by Captain 
Maepberson with the grenadiers and light infantry of the 77th and 
the romaiuder of the aeoond detaebment of tbo Second Bombay 
Regiment. It was impossibio to force the gatewajj and tho party 
on that attack entered the fort by escalade; the other two attacks 
succeeded nearly at tbe aamo Almost the only loss to the 
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assailants was by tlia breakini^ of ft Iii(3<Ier*^ The coinmanilaiit 

of the fort, A Smart HrShmao named Shiiniraa Voakatidri BaMdnr 
Deedi was sammariiy hangedi appureatiy because be refused to 
gi?a up the fort.* During ibe Third Jlaratha War General iltturo 
ap]} 0 a,nid bofoTO Dambal on tb& ith ot Juutiary 1818* Afier nbout 
four hour§^ from ivrO battcriejii ou tb.e morning of thn Btn, 

the garrisQQ ATnonuting to 4o() men capitulatetl and engaged not 
to serre against the Britifili during the war.* In 1S27 Captain 
Clunea notices Dambal as a nsoal halting place on the Dhirwic- 
BelAri mad witU 500 bonaea, twelve sbbps, aud wells.® In the 
1858 mutiaiea the chiefa of Mundurgi and SirbatS attacked the 
Dambal treasiiry. But aa on the preTious day all the money bad 
been sent to Gadag the maurgent chiefs gained but little. 

Dovar Hubli village, on the DbarwAr-HaliySi road six tnilea 
soulb-ffosfcof DhArwdr, with in 1882 a population of 674, has a 
Jakhan&cbdryA temple of Shri Rangn&th> 

Devgiri, with in 1881 a popnlation of 2618, is ft large village on 
the Bunkfipur-Raiiebonnup road about si* mi lea west of Kamjgi. 
Devgiri has an assistant collector’s bungalow and temples of 
Hsmirain, Baaavanaa, and Yellsmma. Yellamnia’s temple is said 
to have been bnUt by JakliAuicbdrya. It has an insmption dated 
Monday tbo bright half of Aahadh or June-July loas (8. HbO 
FiWi sammUiira). In 1875-76 tbrw sets of coppor-platea of 
three and four plates each were found in digging the bed oE a 
pond at Devgiri. They are all early Ksdamba grants, and, though 
not dated in any era, am placed by Mr. Fleet about the close of 
the fifth centtirv after Christ. One of these grants is on th™ 
plates about 7*5 long by T'S brond. The mg ]Oinmg the 
plates ia 0''‘2 thick and ia an oval 2'''4 by 1 '8. The s^l also is 
oval l'*7 by 1*4. The device on the seal is a good deal worn. 
It is an aninial standing towards the right with its heud turned to 
the loEL with the figure of a god or a man leaning agaiMt it or 
sitting on it. Tho first plate baa four lines of writing on the inner 
side the second has four lines on each aide, and tho third has four 
lines on the inner side. All are in Old KAnareso c^i^tera in tho 
Sanskrit language. The plates record a grant of ft field »t the uso 
of a Jain temple by the heir apparent Devavanna, son of Krislma- 
wma, who ia styled the grmt Kadamba king. T^ aecoad grant 
is in three plates, about 2"'5 long by 3**3 broad. The ring whicli 
ioina the plates ia about (T-S thick and is almost a circle 2’d in 
diameter. The seal is oval, l"‘5 by Qr'9 ■, tho device or writing 
cannot be read. The first plate has five Ime^ on the inner side, 
the ^cond five linsa on either aidt* mid the third five Imes on tho 


I Qjvenwf Gvnsrsl to S«STtt CommlhtM of th* of 

1800; Wolimptoa'i Dortch*. 1. «3. O-nortll 'Tdl«Ur 

iumltoJ that tho ewn^dMt W« hanged Without tarth« ini,aw. to !oft 

CUlviwl VTeUwlay induMd tho Govarament “f f * ^ 

ThacomnsAnchmt'sgruiiKMiioinodtho rohoLiimoI and^^ltcd hu lifo «id 
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inner side. The language U Stinskrit and tkc diameters are Old 
Kdnarese, amall and neatly cut and tnnatly well preser^d. The 
grant is isBaed ftnin Vaijayanti or Baiiavisi and records tlic gift 
of fields for tjie nse of a Jain temple by ilrtgealiTBrma, the great 
king of the Kadambos, the son of Shri Shantirarma in the family 
of Kakastha, on the tenth lunar day in the dark fortnight of Kartik 
or November-December in the third year of the king's reign. 
The third grant is on four plates about 8* long by 2''.> broad! 
ITie ring on which the plates are atrting is rather bent. It seems 
to have originally been eirctilar about 2'’& in diameter and 0*'2 
^ oval ] ‘2 by 1 . The deviccj which is V'cry 

indistinct, seems to bo a sitting or a kneeling figure of a god or man, 
fmilmbly of the Jain Jinendr& 5 ho first plato has four hues on 
the inner side, tho second five each on either side, the third four 
on the inner and five on the outer side, and the fourth bus five on 
i^B inner side. The hmpage is Sanskrit, and the charoeter is Old 
" narese, 1 vge bold and well preserved. The grant is issued from 
> Bjjayanti that is Bunnyiisi. it records the gift of u village to a 
Jam temple and two Join sects by Mrigeshvartna the pious great 
king of the Kailambas on the fulI-moon day, the eighth fortnight of 
the rainy season, in the fourth year of liis reign,' 

' about ten miles south-west of Karaigi, with 

m 1881 a. popolation of 1286, has temples of Banshankari, 
pasranna, and uhogeshvar, tho Rjiiishunkari temple with four 
inflcnbcd slabs, the Baavanna temple with one, and tho Bhogeshvar 
tom pie wit h C wo of eleven and twenty lin ea Four other inscri ptiona 
j ^ of enc KHjannirAli, one in ii 

held, and ono on tho dam of a ^nd to the east of the village, 

Dha'rwa'r,* in north latitude ID" £7'and cast longitude 75’ 6' 
torty-eight miles soutb-eiwt of Bolgaum, 110 miles south-west of 
Bijapnr, and about SOO mdes south-east of Bomboj, is the heml- 
qeartere of the Dhirwar sub-division and district. The 1881 con- 
Hus reCtims show that Dhfrwir is the fifteenth citv in the Bombay 

27S/nr'nM^'* ‘ “ town Site of 735 nercs and a population of about 
i^jwu or tUirty-flis to th^ squiirc acre,* 

north-east of the mast town of KArwar iu North KAnAm, fortv-oight 
t' !f Belguum, and twelve miles north-west of Hu hii 

G worth'fifflKt, eaalj and i\iG country TOXinU DbdrwAr 

18 o^n for npwnrda of thir^ miles. On tho west and sogth-wSt 
^thm a mile of the town, arc several small waving hills. Ppotn the 
north-eust, east, and soutli-esst, the town and fort hatdlv shoiv until 

thT* “ ""J -'Mwlirg tJJ[ on 

into view. Tlie approach from the west shows nothing until the 


te uivllldr. 6d 1 tt* popaUliw, «r Uhirwir C^'unwiiL 
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hi pH eTOtmd in cliialjed on wliicli aro tlio CtillectOT’e office mid Ul¥i 
iJifsappa’s tample. Tha crest of this high groiiad ^mfliaDdB aa 
exce& view. The OilJeotor'a office, which h ppobabl/ the highest 
point for miles roand, oocupias a moat promiaeat position aud com¬ 
mands IV view of the surreundinga of the town and of the cottntty naan 
Iiniaediately below the office, is Ulvi Basappa a temple and beyooa 
Ulvi's temple the MailatUng hill slopes to the Bilgh pond on the 
south of the town. The town itself, with its seven straggling vil- 
laiKW, is half hidden by the rising ground a^ve the pond, end 
by the fort and station which are embosomed in trees. Beyond the 
town a wide and rieh plain, about sixty miles long by thirty-six bri^, 
Btretohes oast and north-east to a low range of hills, among which, m 
the far distance, appear the holy hill of Vellatnmu and the hill fort 
of PhTiisguil- fctween April ond mid-May the whole of this plain 
is one vast sheet of have black soil, dotttsl with green village sitea. 
During the rest of the year the plain is green with Indian millet 
cotton and wheat To the north-east the country rolls thirty in]lea 
to the hill fort and town of KargunA To the west the plain rise* 
in low hills to tho castem end of a spur which stretches tbirty-scven 


milea from felie SftbyAdris. 

Tlie rock on which Dhdrwdr is built belongs to the metamorplii® 
series aod is composed of layers of schist so twisted in places as to 
be almost vertical. This stone is nnfit for building houses or drams, 
and bouse-bailding stone has to be brought from a distance. 
Its position on a slight rise gives DharwAr excellent natural 
drainage. The storm-water discharges north into a water-conrw 
wbioh runs north-east to the Govankop brook, about three miles 
north of DbArwAr. The surface drainage, from the qtiai^r of the 
town which lies to the southeast of the hill, falls into the Bdgh pon 
and the rice fields below it. 

The station of DbirwAr may be divided into five parts the fi^, 
the town, the eivU station, the cantonment, and the suburbs. 
The fort eovera abeut seventy-sis acres, and h^ an outeide 
diamoter of about 800 yards. It has rniuoiis mud fortification^ 
which were partially destroyed by Government after the 1307 
mutinies. In 182S Grant Du S described the fort as gummed by an 
outer and inner ditch twenty-five to thirty feet wide and neatly iw 
many deep. Tho defences wore of mud and wore imgnlar and much 
decayed’ When built in 1WS {Shttk 1325 miyiraUara) 

the fort luwl only ooe entrance from the eiuat with foiir gateways one 
msido the other. In I6d0 the gales were improved by order of the 
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> Tiio muniflipal Umita ot iha city or Dbirwto inclwts tlio villAge *ih> of Ka»U 
nvr*™Af with flttv-two foU ontl pwto of four survey aoni^rt ; the 

vUloun site nl HtaveliilMir, tOjietlltfr with for^.flvie full eUfvoy aumbere; the 
Klrt^■*a^^aT^to?«^ with foor fttU mrrey aambete t vilW 

Iht^njikop. toKClher with «Hht full and part oT o^ tnrvy 
aita ol A^dpurJtoHethfir witS two fall survey nambei* s the rtUae* nt* 

S.«tW wlSl sis fall and parti of »hio eurvey tiamban } fottr faU rarvey num- 
te iho uninhihitorf Villiw Of Siptapur I and eUteaa eorvoy nomb.™ 

hclongini; to Iho nnitvhabitoil T'tli^* 

*r5it PraliiL'e, Thiid Edition itei3), aad p. dSh. 
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ciglitli Bijdpnr kiDg Alj Adi I BhAh (1556-1679). The fo nr gn te^ya 
tiemEUD, bnt oxe much out of repair. From th.& msido of the fort 
the first gatewftjp built in a lino witli the inner fort wolh is in fair 
order^ It ifl 12^ feet high and 11 It feet broad. The arch nl>ovo the 
gateway and the sides are built with cut gmnito and iron stone 
and mortar. Its wocnleii doors, three inches thick^ still stand but 
cannot be ehut^ TljGi inner ditch siirrontids ihe inner fort walk 
Tlie second gate from insidep thirteen feet high and 154 broad, is the 
largest in tho fort and looks fresh and handsome. Its massive 
wooden doors are four inches thick, and haTO aererol ben ntifoily 
carved wooden bars fastened to them by strong iron nails^ The 
upper part and sides of the gatew'ay are built with good cut gmnitc 
stone cemented with mortar. On the top is an oblong slab with> in 
a large oblong space m the middlo of the £lab, the following writing 
in Persian : 

Wtei&a tom Ibr ®*rpGw amd til fprtiuifl, o&ll nn tlu fometaji And 
W^ndfirftd An. frbn^neh tlw Iatoiv of AH mud. tho ml*lit of Mnlujn- 
msdt joii uo mire to Had taitUlt tftliDf. 

At tlie right ends of the teit are two small drdea, the oppor circle 
recording the date lltli Muharmin of the year H, 1071 tliai ia a,o, 
1659] and the lower recordiBg: 


Oa Friday Ehidf Bittine-O-AUiff lOTl (that 13 1650), 

At the loft onda of the square hjo two similar circles the upoer 
Circle recording ; 

AMnl CklZkr Cdimniiiiduit of tbo fort Of D^u'rwat-. 

And the lower circle recording.: 

AbdWlla UApt«ia Of 1J14 fdrt of Dh*'rwm r. 
vortmanship gf this gateway is different frem that of tho 
fort wall, the sato bem^ Muhammadan and the wail Hindu This 
^tewav 13 built in a him with the outer fort wall. Beyond are 
the tWd and the feiirtb gatewaja both of which are totelly rained. 
I’he four gatewiij-s are eg placed that an assailant attempting to 
'‘^tcr foreing each ^te to pass some distaneo^to ong 
side before rmchmg the nest. The three inner gateways face east. 

outermost gateway faces north. Botwocn tho 
B^nd and third gateways, a littJe towards tho cast of the read 

^oad Cdlod the Field PilW or ^n-StambL Prisoners condemned 
to d^th were formerly beheaded in front of this pillar The 
pi^tTce has been ®ntiiuied till within the last few yoam/heads of 
sheep hemg offered instead of human heads. J j 

“rv" S'" “‘’“pied by Officere of 

wh™ f r Bc^ment stationed at Dhdrwiir. ^Since 1875 

when new line, were b^odt they hare been occupied by officers in 

frem ril,The watei-snpply of theTort is 

»™drfb, 

•.I bcittoaf.T' “'l' ■"'* ”“«> »* ‘ts fort 

outflankiDO the fort n»i tt, to the seuth'east 

naujpDg the fort on the east. It aas defended by a low mud 
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■wall with a poor ditcli. It inclitded the streota now called Maugal- 
vAr, SbnkruvAr* and KamAnkatta and thoir intermediate cross 
*r\w mud wall rOdnd thfl town had gates, on the north the KiUo 
gat'd leadmg^ to tho fort; on the nortb-east the Mndi'Haiiumsiti gnte 
near Mndi-EaDnmiiii^s temple leading to the village of Hebli; on the 
Boutfa-eaat the Xavlur gate leading to Navlar and Hnbli i on the Bouth- 
west the Nnchambli gate leading to the Nnchambli well ; aod oa 
the north-west the Tegur gate leading to Tegnr village on the Poo^ 
road. There was a email private gate aomawbere between the 
Eille and Tegnr gatoa for the garrison to escape if anddenly sp^ 
prised. The Navlur gate alone remaina and it is mined. Originally 
the town did not extend mach beyond the pmesent mtimdpal office^ 
where were the honaes of Mhdrs and Chftnjbbara. The suburb of 
Dhdrrwar stretched from these houses to the Halkeri' o-r Moti poiid. 
At present tho nutive portion of the city of DliArwirmay be divided 
into two chief partSt the town proper or fcnaha and the siiborba of 
DhArwdr including SaiiMpnr, Hiveripetb^ Madibalh Gulgunjikopj 
MAldpor, KamMpur, Ndri^yanpur, Hos-MaWparj and the Eu!ro|wan 
Civil Station. The town or kmba proper of Bbirw^ir is bounded on 
the east bv the knda of Dhiirwdr; on the north by the own 
between the town and Hdveri pothj on the north-west and weat by 
the fort and the Eqropean station^ and on the aoutb by the la^ 
Hirckeri pond. Two long streets^ an eastern and a western mnmng 
alipoflt parallel to each other from sonth to north;^ divide the town 
into three parbs^ eaat, middle, and west Dbarwdr. Three largo street 
run east and west almost parallel to ei^h other and ctnsring the north 
and south streets almost at right angles* The first east and i^st 
street towards the north of the town, is called the big pond roEid. The 
second in the middle of the town is calle<i the Kamankati^, and the 
third ia to the south of the town* Thego cross streets divide tho 
town into two distinct parts, one on the north of the Eamdn- 
katta street and the other to tho south. Each of these ^tarta 
may be comudered to include three sob-divisiona, a western, a 
middle and an eastern, as divided by the two main north and 
south streets. Thus the town proper metudea aix sub-dmsiona 
a woatorii middle and caalemto the north of KsmAnkatta street, and 
n western middle and eastern to the aonth of Knm4nkatta atnret^ 
The northern portion is known as Mangalvar peth that is Tuesday 
town, because in former days a market was held there on Tue^ays; 
the southern portion is known jus Shokravar wth or the fYidaj 
town, becanae a market was held there on Friday At present 
Tuesday is the market day for the whole city ; no Friday m^ket is 
held. All tho streets and lanes of the town proper are well made* 
PortionB of them have been metalled and the rest well beaten- 
On both sides of the roads are drains partly bnilt with stone and 
mortar to cariw off storm and snllage water In most of the mam 
stroeta and in Eeveral of tho bmes kotoaine lamps are lit on mMnless 
nights. About seven-eighths of the hon&ss are flat roofed, with 
rc«f openings for light nna air. The rest are tileiL Windows on 
tho sido walls of houses are rare. 

The limits of the wards or dimsions of ihfi town are complicated 
and in some cases disputed. Each dirisiou has several lanes numing 
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east BEtl woi;t. TLo soutt-emt dlviaion baa ton laaea.^ It iij 
mbabited by fir&bmna prieata and GoTunatnoat sominta, tbe 
hereditaiy astrolQjjetB of Dhftrwdr, a lar^ number of Lingdvat and 
Mi^tha biubnnduien, kboorers, and Bednrs, two or three gold- 
etnltbs, one or two LingAyat pn'ests, and a few Mphammadaiia, It 
lias two LvngAyat modastenea, and three Hindu tcmplea of FUjar 
Hanuman, Gopalknahna, and MaMdov. 

The nortb.eaatem dlmion Las eleven lanes.* It Is inhabited by 

I fimilianSj MusaJui^u labpurcrSj bet^'l Ipjif and 

Lingujat gTfliti m^srchauts^ njiaiil abopkeppors and husband merit 
goldamitta, weavers, and shoemakers, and two Vndara. In this sub¬ 
division is the chief native liquor factora few Brahman pneate nnd 
Govemment servants, a LingAjat and" a TelMI mason, a few black- 
amitha, rope-makers, and dealers in skin, and threo templea of Ishvar 
iTamira^n and Kalva.aud a goldsmiths^ and thiw Lingtiyat roligbua 
houses. 


The north middle division baa seven lauea,® It ia inhabited by 
several Br/ihman priests. Govern ment Bervaiits* tbedesof of DhArwiir^ 
Heveral rieb Briiliman Liiig%at and Mohamiuadan oierebants, 
Komti merchants, Jiugara, retail shopkei^rs and grain merebanta^ 
and their shops, a few oil presaers, aoine copper and brass vessel 
aeUerei nad a few Ling&yat priests. In this division are tlia 
mainlacddris office. Government MarAthi and Kdnarcse schools, the 
dd market, the chief police station* two LingAyat monasturiea. 
iimdu temples ofVithoba, Yonkoba, Mudi-Hanumda and Ishvnr, 
K^haveodra Swdmi^H shrine^ a Lingiyat temple of Basvanaa, 
i^aLbana a mosqne, and a few lime kilna^ 

nth raiddle diviaioQ has ten lanea.' It ia Juliabited by 
Mfidbva BrAbtuna pnoste, Goveratneiit eervaats aod pleaders, 
MarAtta LmgAj-at and Jain husbandmen and kbonrers, a few 
Mu^mAne and cotton cleaners^ goldsiaithB, earthen-pot makera 
Lingiyat tuerehanta weavers and priests, three or four retail abons. 
and dauemg girla. The chief objects of intereat in this division am 

lli^ BrAbmanic temples of Zalmeahvar, HaDumlbi, and Ishvar a 

Jain temple, a LingAyat temple of VirbhaJttk, two LingAyat tuynos- 
terua, and a moequo. o J “ 

The Boutb-wMteni division has seven kuou.* Tbe chief inhabit- 
aala are LmgAyat merchants priests and husbiuidmeii, iMlituon 


B»ti aslii, DMhpinJi.^, HttabU-gaUi, SlobJualft 
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prio'jtSj Gof'eriim&nt fermnts and pleadersj wen^ters^ a 

blaok^mitk and E^venil goldsmith?^ carpenterB^ a few ^fubatDtiiadaa 
wn^dlienaed, dancing gielsj and a few indigo dyers. Tbe chief objects 
of interest are four Lingdyat monasteries^ a temple of Cbauri- 
Basappa^ two Brahmanical temples of Ednahankari and Venkoba, 
and a masqne^ 

Tlio north-western dmabn has ton lanes^- The chief inlLahitants 
are Muhaintnadan momliaiita huahaiidmen and labonrers^ GoFero- 
laeut messongura^ tinmen^ coppersmiths^ tmderSi water-earrierai 
gTasa-entterSj wnshennen, barbers^ cow-keepnrs, a few Briibman 
prieata^ GoTornment serronts and plea^lers, indtgtvdyerS;, a few AMnrntha 
and Lingajat htisbandmeDp and labonrers^ goldsTnitha^ dancing 
girlscarpenters^ earthen^pot makersi and Lmgajat priests. Tbo 
chief objects of interest are Erdbinanic^ temples of Battitrayaj 
Narsinh and Hanum^n, n Liegdynt monastery^ the Jimn and four or 
five minor mosques^ thn Peraian achooi-ltouBe^ and the Oerman 
Af isaion Eichool^liouse, on the bank of the Halkeri Pond. 

The suburbs fall under five divisions. To the north of the 
main east and west atreot^ and to the east of the Hirekeri or Moti 


pond, are nine lanes.^ Thia part is peopled by Muhamnindan and 
Mardtha buebaudmePi labourers, GoTornmont mcasengere, COnatabloSj 
and seine Hindosbiii Brdhniiiiia There are three temples of Bhla^i 
Uannmiin and Ganash^ and three mosques. To the north of this 
nine-lane siib-division is the European l^testant butying grmmd^ 
and north of this bnrying ground is the Europofin cricket ground. 
Beyond the cricket ground to the cast is TTSveripeth. On the 
exit mine aorth-oast about a mile distant i^ the new village of MndihulL 
It is bounded on the norths east* and south by DhArwalr lands and 
open country^ and on the wcsi^ by Hdveripeth, In under the 
pHtronage of Mr. Jesiah Nisbet the Principal Collector* Judge and 
^ssioDs Judge* and PoliticBil Agent in tho Southern Mardtha 
Countryr B^bnian pohlio officers and agents of landholders imilt 
the new village ef Madihall towards the east of ‘HAveripeth, For 
some tiruo it was called Kisbetpnr after NUbot hut it is now 
called Madiballa* from the nei^booring brook or on the 

banks of which the long and strong grass called ased in 

Tnoking ropes and swooping brooms, is grown* ModihoIIa includes 
two long streets rnnmng purollet to each other east and west* 
There arc no cross lanes. Ail the houses here are built of sun-dried 
bricks* aud covered with tiles. The higher public servants and 
agents of landholders uud Eard^rs hoilt several good honses on 
lx»th sides of the southern street, hlany are now in minsj and the 
few that remain aro occupied by Br^Lbrnan priests and poor public 
servants. In the northern street live several Mardtha husbsudmen 
messengers and constables^ At the end of the village is a Ini^ge templo 
of Narainh which was built by tbe Into Bahadur Stlinnivasrdo 
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Ikloclu-^Iiix KiipAiUm mid Marj&thft lai^. 
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Sangiti, diwin to tbe Principal Ccilloctor anti Politlciid Agent in 
ill front of hm booge wbcro big now liTOa. Tbero 

are four or five bouses of ^lubammadanj?. TIio populatioa h 
oatiielj dapendent on tbo Dluirw^r mjirket* Tho well w^ater in 
sweet imd dose to tbe surface. 

About tbree^quartera of a tnUe north of tbe town la tbe roodern. 
village of Hiivonpeth* It ia bounded on tbe north bjr the landa of 
DlidrwAr and Modiball^ on tho sonlh by the open ground between 
HAreiipetii and Db^rwdr^ and on tba west by tbo open ground 
between Hivaripeth and NArtiyanpur. Under Bijiipur (1489-1686) 
and afterwards under Anrangzeb (1658-1707), Dbarw^r fort wn^ in 
ebargo of a commandant^ who bad a amall territory assigned to him 
for the maintenance of the CTtrriaon. The town or peita waa placed 
onder the manager or mmi^iteddr of the dEStrint The snino fonn of 
governmoat was continued under Pesbwa Bjildji after he took tbo 
fort In 175£S« The morebants lived in tbo and tbe marketn were 
there. Owing to continual diasenaiaDa between the emnmandant 
and the civil authorities in the town^ the garrLson were not allowe^l 
accoes to the peUa and had much difliouliy m getting proriaiciias* 
The commanilant represented the matter to the Peahwa^ who 
ordered a now or market to be built for the ose of 

^e j^rrison. It was built towards tbo north-east of tbe fort 
in 1753, snd was cadJed pf.th^ in honor of the Peshw^n^s 

eonain ^diishivr^v, who bad obtained tbo order for its building. 
^ tbe market days in the Mangnlvdx and ShiikravAr street 
in the town of Dhiirwiir wore Tuesdays and Friday b the new 
market was ordered to be hold on Snndays. It was thereforo 
also called peih or the Sunday street. 4^1iea and 

why the old names were changed into the present IlAveripeth 
is net fcnown+ In Haveripeth two long streotSi ono north 
and south, and the other east and west, cross each other filuio&t 
augles. The chief inhubitanU are T4inig^yat merohanta 
shopkeepers and oil-preasere^ J^endhdria, cottou-cleanersj 
^rpenteTBj and blacksmiths. Some rich Mnhammadnps, ^voral 
Ling^jat and Mardtha hnsbandniBn and hibonrerS| and Lingdyat 
beggars also live ia this division. Tbo 
chief objects of interest are four Brdhmauicnl tempiee of Hanunmn^ 
shvaTj^ KarevUi and Dydniava_, a Lingdyat temple of Bssvfmna^ 
two LTHgayat monasteziofl^ and three mosques. Outside the 
northern entrauce of HjtTeripeth are the Purmankatti nond uod a 
reat-hou&a. ^ 


A^ut a mile and a half to tbe north of the town is a group 
of five hamlets Gulganjikop, Kamldpur, Hostnaldpur, MAtdpurp 
and AArd^anpiir, all near one other and forming one hargo 
^llage GuWjikop bea to the east, Mdlapnr and Kamidpnr to 
e nort^ Hoam^ldpur to the west, and NdrAyanpur to the 

j^up are on "the north the 
*^nd Maldpur, on the east the lauds of 
P?*" *^bi3 group and Haveripetb, on the south the open 

and on the west the lande of 
g^jikop and the ^ail, whole group ia more like a sepmrato 
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village than a portion of the city. The streeta are more like lanes 
than roads, being neither pavod nor metalled. Except abont tea 
with tiles the houses are small and Eat roofed. They are cbiony 
peopled by Liugfiyat and Maralba husbatidiuen and labonrers. 
There are ten or twelve houses of carpeiitere and as many more of 
blacksmiths and earthen-pot makers. There are four or five retail, 
but there is no large wholesale shop. Four rich tnerclumts three 
Lingdyat and one Eajpnt. several Muaalinfin and MarathaGovernment 
m^engere and constables, eight or ten families of Mpatdmdu 
beegare, and abont ten families of Lingdjat priests live in these 
vill^es. The headman of MdMpur is a Muaaimdn, and the 
headmen of the other villages are Lingdyats, The aewuntants 
of these villages are Brdhmaus who livo in the toiiVD. The only 
objects of iatereat in the group are two temples of Kauum^, a 
Lingdyat temple of Basvanna, two Liagdyat monastenea, and two 
mo^ucs. A little trade in cotton is carried on in these villages. 

To the Bonth-woBt of the Gulganjikop gronp is Saidapur viUnge. 
It is bonnded on the north by the open ground south of 
Galganiikop, on the east by the fort, on the west by tbo ground 
behind the jail, and on the south by the Dhirw(lr-Bo gaum road. 
It is peopled by poor Musnlm^, Mar4tha, aud Lingfiynt husbandmen 
nnd llbourere. There are some tiled and several small flat-roofed 
honscs, but no merebante or Brdhmans Uve here, I he «dage has a 
Roman Catholic chapel, with a few resident Catholic Chnstu^. 
To the south-east and west of SaidSpnr is the civil station and the 
fort. Between the south-east of the CoBeetor'a 
west of the town, almost in a lino with the tmddio Kamunkatta 
street, is a small nameloas village. It is boonded on the north by 
the road from the town to tbo CoUector's ofiiM, on tho dut by the 
north and south main road from Hubli to Bol^om and tho west 
of Ohdiwtir, on the south by tho Kempgen pond, and on the west 
by tho Collector's garden. About 1&24. the pnvnte servantsVnd 
messeogers of tbo Principal Collector, and the military officers of 
tho regimauts then stationed in the fort, budt several small huts 
and houses at this place. Sevoral Wnsalmdn labonrera, and 
Government servants of the mosaenger and conatablo class, Mveral 
Bbois formerly palauquin-bearera but now fiBhcrmen, some Komait 
Catholic ChristianB, clerks in Govemmont offices, and aomo 
Hiudostfini Brdhmans live here. Abont 1833 the jailor dug a 
public well with the help of a few convicts, and ^ fa^y enjoy a 
piece of rent-free land for its repaw. To the flout^WMt of t^ to^ 

is a village origmaJly called Baborpur after Mr. T. H. Bater Aa 

Priucip^ Collector who built it. It does not now retain thnt 
name. The bocoderies of thU village are on the north the walliDm 
slope of the Msddnnardi hill, on the east the south-west of the to^, 
on So eonth the Hirekeri pond, and on ihejwest the open country 
towards the main Belganm-Hubli ro^. Theg^ souA-eaetand 
west road of the town passes through this village towards the west to 
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the Collector's office, Di-^trict Jadgo'a, and First Ciiisa Snbordmate 
Jndge^a conrta, Ulvi Euanppa^a teraplop the Etiropoan part of the 
towiip and the maiD rond from Bolg&tim to Hubli. On the aonth 
aide of this street are Bahddur TirmiUniT InAmdAFs dwelling, 
Satjft Bodh'fl Hanurndn's temple, and four or fiw honuea of 
Brdbmati priesta and others. On the northern side are YenhatriF 
Babddur^s large well^ Tirmalrdv^a rest-hoofle^ aad houses of thrro or 
four Brdhnjun Government aervuntn and others. The smaller lanes 
jn this new village are one called the Chdvm^ and three Bemd lanes^ 
The Cbdvni waa originallv occnpied hj the sardrs or horseineQ of 
the Political escort. It wasneit occsjpied b? police constables ttntii 
when they were removed to tbo new police qoarters, Mardtha 
labourers and others now live there. The three Bedar lanes are so 
luilledfrom about a hundred Bedurs and some Unlsara who live there. 
ITio Bedars hire themselves for daily labour or eell tirewooi Bonie 
trade in mango and giiuva frtiit in their season* There is a small 
Hsnumdu^s toinpln in the Chdvni lane occupied by a Ilairdgi 
niinistrant. To the north of the new village mi towards the west tsf 
the town are several s^mall and irregular lane* of Holeras or MhdrSj 
Talvarua or village constables^ Kurbarus or shepherds^ weavers, 
basketrmaheraj and Kasberas or prostitutes. There is aa Akhani 
lanop where live Muhammadau sellers of beads and uecdles and some 
workers in silh^ Gaulis^ or cowherds' lane, the two market lanes of 
the old regimental lines where live two or three Mnlianunadan 
cloth merchants^ Kakar lane where live some PendhAri ilsheis, 
firewood sellers and pony hirers who give ponies on hiris and buy and 
sell fiish, Madrasi lano and Korvanas^ or low mnsicians’' lane where 
live K'ative Christians from Madras most of them employed os servants 
in European huusehulds^ Most of the people of this locality are 
p<K>r and live chjelly on labour or semen and some by begging. 
Moat of the houses in these lanes aro small clumsy and dirty and 
the^anes themselves are not clean. Of roligioos buildings the 
Tlolerns have three temples of Diiraava the goddess of cholera and 
her sister Mdtllii, the Jifuhammadans have one or two moB^ueSp 
and the Roman Catholics have a chapel and a burying grounds To 
the north of the knos in the west of the town are the new police 
lines down the north slope of the rising ground towards the sunth' 
west of the fort. The police force consiats of Muhaninmdans, 
Mardthaa^ a few Hajput>s^ and a very few Bnibrnaus. Close to the 
lanes ate a small temple of Murgamma and a mosque. Beyond 
the Police lines are the civil station on the north and west, and the 
fort on the coat. Outside to the south-east of the town are two 
Lingdyat monasteries called Churmuri and Cliilalj several houses 
of &-dare and Ling&yats^ Rao Babidur Veukatrtlv Principal Radar 
Amink cenetaph, a public sweet water round well known as 
Xopramma's Well and a rest-houae both built by Rio Bahadur 
TirmaLroo Inimdar the former in memory oE hig mother 

The 1872 census returns showed a population of 27,13d, Hiudna 
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19,836, MaflalmAns 6707, Chnstiang 493, aniJ ten Others. Tlo 
1801 oenBUfl retnroa ahow^id a popaiation of 2;7,]91, incIndiDg 671 
in the csntonmettt, of whoni 19,709 were Hindm, 271 Jaios, 0545 
MnsalniiiBS, 618 ChristiaiiE, twenty-four PArsla, and twenty-four 
Othera. Eicluding the 671 in the cantonmeat, the remaining 26,520 
give an average density of thirty-aii to the square acre over ^35 
aerea the whole area of DhArwAr town. As regards cenditioa 

ji +1*' 1~\t __ £— J__k. ^ 'll j-i ysl-DaDTia 



the uppop middh with ±100 to 450 (Eg, 1000-500)* the lower 
middle with £50 to £20 {Ha. 500-200)^ and the poor with less 
than £20 (K», 200), Of the Hch there are 125 to ISO families. 
They are chiefly priests* Government serraiata* lawyera, landlordB^ 
ponaioners, trsdera^ moneylendors* liquor and toU contractors^ and 
csopper OP brasa sniiths* CX the npwr middle class thnro are 200 to 
400 hoosca belonging to almost tne same clasaos os the rich. Of 
the lower middle dmss there are &00 to lOOO families, telonging 
almost to the same clasaesj. with the oddition of seme oilmen and 
tBilora- Of the poor there ape 2000 to 2500 families* chiefly retail 
dealers and oraftsmen, excepting iMpper and brass smiths; a few 
oilmen and tailora* hushandmen* labourers* wanderers* and beggars. 

Except Government serrants, whoso office bonra last from ten to 
fivoj men of all classes work from seven to twelve* dine and rest 
for two honrs* work from two to six, sop about eight or nine* and 
retire to rest about ten. Among the rich tbo women nso abontgix* 
clean the goda^ momij light lamps before the house godSp help to 
make ready the midday meat* dine after their husbands^ rest till 
two, go to the temple to wopsbip or hear sacred bqokg or sew or 
embroider at home* help in making aiipper, and retire bo rest about 
ton* In many families* servanta cman the hearth* bring water 
and cxwk* while the women supply them with provisions for 
cooking, feed anoint and draaa their children and do other 
light work, Except that they rise before six and bnng water 
and cook* middle class women pass the day like the rich. Ptwr 
women* except among BrAhmama and other high classes, rise 
about four and grind grain till daylight Aftor a light break- 
feat, they work till about twelve, dine, and rest After two they 
work till six* make sapper ready* and, after sopping* go to bed 
about nine. A husbandman^s wife tiikes his breakfast to th& field 
about nine* goes home* and mskea dinuor reiwiy about twelve. 
In the afternoon^ she does house work and in the evoniag makes 
supper ready and supSi In busy bimoSj the men (siny their breaks 
fast with them to tho fields at a^nt atx iu the momiug. The wife 
takes hor hnabaiid his dinner at twelve, and after two hours 
nestj works with him in the fields till evening- She bathes at homo 
on Mondays and Thursdays^. auGiuts henamf with oil and warm 
water once in a fortnight* aud goes to the temple en evejy Momfej^ 
and on JfttJbtrsanib'anfi that ia Jaaqary I2th, ^fahd^hil'ratri ia 
Fflbrnary, Bivali in Oefobgr or Kovember, Mid the first Kdtiik 
Eiddathi or eleventh in Kovomber. 
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The rich generally Utc ip their own hoa&ea;p which^ if letp might 
command a yearly rent of to £10 (Bsi 30* *-100)# They have 
one or two aervants to cook and bring water, each at a yearly coat of 
£10te£lo (Ba>100-150) and their dinner*^ and one nr two bufFaloea 
and a cow^ whoee milk curds butter and buttermilk am used by 
the family# Buttermilk h sometimea dJatriboted in charity# Few 
keep either a horao or a bullock carriage Or a pony cart. Tbq 
yearly cost of food for a family of fire^ a man a woman^ two 
children, and an aged member of the family^ Tariea from £2o to £50 
(Rs. 250-500), and the cost of clothes from £10 to £20 
20Q)r* A Bron^s mnninge costa £80 to £200 (its. 800-2000), and 
a dnnghtnr^ becansa no eraaments ate given, £60 to £120(Re.BOO¬ 
KS. 1200). The dowry given to the bridegroom is not included in the 
hitter Bum# A death costa £15 to £30 (Its# 150 - 500) ; and a birth 
£5 to £15 (Rs, 50 -150),^ Upper middle class familiea live in housea 
with a yearly rent of £3 tg £5 (Rs. 30 * 50) j sarvaute cost them 
about £3 to £6 (Ra. 30 - 60) a year bcaidoa ^nner. They keep a 
cow or a bnflalo, whose milk ie oeed by the family^ >lost of them 
if Bridimnus, Mard.tli4s^ Jains, or Muealmins, keep a small pony 
and if Lingiyata, a bullock to ride on, femd coats £20 to £40 
(fte. 200-400)j clothes £6 to £12 (Bb. 60'120)' a boh'b marriage 
£/U> to £100 (Ra. 400 -1000), and a daeghterVp excluaivo of the 
dowry paid to the bridegTOom, £30 to £50 (Rs. 300 - 500); a death 
about £12 to £20 (fU 120-200) j and a birth £4 to £12 (Rs. 40 - 
120).^ Lower middle elaag familios hvo in honsce with a 


^ Th 9 AVJmgjt wjigQ details Arm Cook £L0 (nft. lOO) bud wbUr-kwer ike 

iomfip htfm stfri-biit £ff to £10 (Ri.BO-100)^ atabk Mrvimt £7 |Ei, 741, WW 
md wuhermui £2 (Ep. 30). ami fbtdly £S (Hi 50], and dtnntr and cS44heL If 
tbe prtt^t'i wifelhw with Xhtt funily btsriMJiit wUi be £3 S<u 24)p miiI dinner bud 
clotbeL 

■ Ihe clotbiag detaibi (ino : The wonaan two robci «r #rfdi# Ri, 12 CACh, fdur bdduPU 
Hu. muK pitdruhar eBk rnbo Rt 123 and me Or uik aiid cotton robs 

Hi. 130 iMiting fivfl jcATL Tho hijid m lirH-bfifdervd n«Hrt/ hiUtd kcreliM^I H*+ 40 
Uitinr Mil ycATMt a coat c>r nn^rMn al bhiMlcIctb Hi. 30 or lU. 30, mnd twd^D 
nuts Kcl 1 e&L-b, two p^irfl ol waktcloilu Rl 10 ^ A piurp Abd m tiair ot FU. 3 

«kIi. a cbildi'b cloibri oevt Bj. 10 ^ Lli. 

* Th€ ccrcmoniiiJ fcTft: MxuTugr fer a. bo^. omanicnt* to Uio brkk Re ■ SOOOii 

clnthia food Bil. 1000, charity Ra, iW,^ firewoTk* Hi. 75* tnaJacLam 

yeilhdalH or bctol IbAvna a-nd bUti And dancti^girli Hi. lOO Atvd diCLbif, lahanr ItJt 7fi, 
nuBceltaoifliiH Rbl 500. «nd ib thb cua of a mrl a dowry qf 1500 tc tbfi bridegrot^m, 
total Ite dOOO. Dcatlip wood priest Km. TJS^ mo^j gifutc W^og BrdbimbtMnd 

f^uArfoidA or tcb gifto So. LOO, Abd annnMard^ or dinaor to J^bimuui Rm- 100, tolld 
Ra Birth, confioCCTciit cbnrgeA £b. 30, gifLt to iirvetmCAUt Ra l!l, 

betel IcAvei Abd mbiidibB Ra. 10^ oLothcM for tho mother and hate R*. 50, tvtll 
Ri. 1 30. Tbo ctefgfn fqr a girl mn Bi. ^ to Hi. 30 more tbAn tor a tey. 

* The total ilctflila aro j Cook Ra 72, hcraae aerviHat Rm. GO, itAbla AorvAnt Ho. 60, aiad 

borteir osd woibermAu Ik. 15, boitRchoJd prirtt Rl. 3tip nni^toirfl or JpeIciU^ ICi. 12L 
Clothm, thH woraiui two toImib at R*. S-each nbd four bddLc4>i at Ha 1 each, pjldm^r 
Rl. 100^ pod rote Ha, ^ or Ka 40; tho niAb two pain of waiitclftthi Ha. S »cb* loco 
kbadacATt Ri. 23* wtof tei0i Ito. 15-20, «|gbt db^iM or amoll eobto Rol 1 each, and A 
P»lr d ihcHM Ri. J V each S the tey*i Abd the girl'a eJothea cgit Ha. 8 each. UarnagE* a 
aofi't marriagA oraAmcEiti Ra. 800, clotfau Rj. 300^ food Ra 500+ charito Ra 7&» fire¬ 
work* lU. 3l>p ^Uiaditki and duicuig girta H*. 75 and didA«r, latemr Em. SO, 
miAeadane^ Ra. 300, and dowiy to bridegrom In the cam cf girli Ra 1000^ Th® 
^IHOK of a dAiightor'i loamage i* the lULma ercept tbAt thini atq no crnaibfiatA 
D^thn wood ^ 7, prieift Ri, CO, teggan Ra 7B, Ito. 10, awnslkarrh Hi. 75. 

miBCfilUaKrtla Rm, 50. Birth, soofl tMaacnt chaigea Ha Rrlhuuui b(fja;ATl Hl 30* 
iWeetmcAtl Ei. 1&* Ea 10, cL^cm RmTsO. “ 
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yearly rent' of £2 10#. to £3 (Rs. 25-30); tieir aerFants coat them 
about £2 (Rs. 20} and dinner, aud the barber and ’tt'asberimim coat 
them 12#+ (Rs+ 6). They keep a caw or a buffaJo about half of Iba 
prodace of wbJcli h naod in the hodao and the reab they sell j tbeir 
food coata them £18 to £30 (Ra+ISO - 300)j their dotbqs I4to£8 
(Ra+40-80)| a sod*8 marraige £30 to £d0 (Ra. 300-600) and a 
daughter's^ exclnaivo of fcho dowry paid to the bridegroomj £20 to £40 
{Ra. 200 - 400); a death £S to £10 {Us. 80 -100); and a birth £3 to 
£G (Re.30-C0).^ The poor live in tenses with a yearly rent of 12#. 
(Ra, 6), the barbers ana the washermen coating them 6#+ {Rs. S) a 
year They kwp a cow or a buffalo abont ono^fourth of whose predneo 
is Used In the house and the rest h eold ; food costs them £10 to £15 
(Re, 100-150); clothes £2 to £3 (Ra.20-30) j a son's marriage cosU 
£4 to £3 (Hs. tO-SO) in addition to the dowry or a 

daughter's marriage costa £5 to £10 (Rs+aO^ lOO); a death £3 to 
£o {Rs.30-50); and a birfch £1 toll 10#. (Ra. 10-15).* 

Tho following is a ^bort snminary of th$ pre$eiit strength and 
condition of the different e1ari3e9 of townsmen: 

Priests, of whom there are about 400 families^ aro fonnd in all 

K rta of the city, lliey are of two main classes Hindna and 
uealtnans. Tboro arc about soYcn-Bixteenthe of Brahman priests 
of sectsj one-sixteenth of goldamitbs carpenters and blacksmithsi 
foar-Bixteentha of Lttigd 3 'atS| and fonr-siYtoonths of MuisaltnjiiiB. As 
it is not a holy place Uko N;^ik or Pandharjyurj Dh^lrwiir has uo 
Brilhnian prioata with hereditary supporters or ynjmaitE. SeYeral 
priests aro attached to families as family priests, and officiate at all 
their religious ccroTnonies. Some held indm# or rent-^freo lands^ 
others aro temple priests and beggars. Very few of the priests are 
woll off and able to sarc and occasionally to lend money. Their 
wiYi^ do nothing but house work. Many send their boys to school, 
teaching thorn Kitnaraso, Marathi^ Sanskrit^ and English^ and 
striring to get them into Govcrnuient eendee. They live cbioily 
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^ Tho total dstuli ure : HantK vorYant Ba 48^ li&r^r uul wMhermaii IU,A Clothei, 
ihQ wuEimntwo roboi atlU^ G fwiT bodi™ at 12 «K±i, two gptA mhm 

Ri. 20; th« A two f-our year finipk hAodocarf Ra 10, two robs cif waintotothf 
tiKb *t Ri. 3. fflKT dflw/M at finm* M*h, one coat at Rm. 5, Jtiul one pair of ih^^v 12 
ciniKu : tliB cbililron ™t Ro. ^eaoh. MnrriA^ for a boy* omikiofiAti Ra. 4!JO, olnthe« for 
both boy iuitl girl Ro, 100^ food Rs. KMJ, ofaanty Ra, M), fLrawi^rks anU oil Rs. 10^ mnsia 
Ra. IS, ^ikuinki and duieiuggtrla Rs, 25 tuiii diimer, labour Ra 2^, miacelljuseooi 
Ba lOfP, and dowiy to bddogrwm in the dAH of rirk Ks. ISO. Beath, wood Bs, 7, 
priost Ro. 25, pfti Ra 40, Ua. 10, nAJiaMaraA Ka. SO. BMlit confimsincRt 

20, ceninoniM Ro. 10, charity Itm. A aweotmaata and mitildona Ra. S, on 

twelfth day B«. S, etothsa for mother and bolbo Ro. IS. tnlal Ri, OG The charges on 

iKODEict of the lost throH itflini am ^jp^otcr oa the birth of * iOli than on the birth 
o( A daughtBr. „ . .i 

S The totnldoiallaana: Barber and Waifiernmn Ro- 4. Ciothea, tJie woouiii two 

robet at Ra. % each md DnohodiCD at aanuu 2; good rol^et Ra. LO; tho man a israple 
hdadaCArf Ra. s, two pkEra of waiatclothi at Ri- 2 S pair, two cbit/W At I2 flASAi nooh, 
and a 12 fuiiiai p*jr of aandflU, the hoy md glfl to^thor Coat Ra. ^ Mofriw for a 
ooiL, ocMmentH 100. oLothofl for both boy aoil giH Eb. 23, food Ra. SO, oU gift and 
miuic Ra. S, labour Ra, S, miiwollanwilLi Ra.fi^and dowry to briilogroOM in the 
we of girl* Ra 100. Death, wood Ra . 5* prictt Ra- s, pifta to beg^ita in inonej 
Ra, le, U1 f«Al Ra. 25. Birth, coa dnement ohuiffea Ba. 10, gSfta lo UrthnaAM Ri. Sp 
hweetfueAta Ra 4j and miikieluiB Ba^ 4j sod vlothts Ra, 10. 
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IB thfj Dortb^ ^uth-cast^ and middle pnrta of the town, and in tbe 
Madihall Ullage. Goldsmitb^^ blackBiniths, a^d other craftamea 
sopport their own priesSoma Lingi^jat priests hold incifFi or 
jteot-free lands and others are beggars. Of MiisalToAn religtoiia 
officers, so cue are K^sis or marriage regiiitrara, Mull^ or prieata, 
Khatibs or scriptoro readers and mosqae servants, who hold rent- 
free Jands^ The rest live b; begging. 

Lawyers or Yokib, of whom there are about fonrlaeu bouses, 
chiedy id the town^ aie MAdhm, Bm^rt, Konkanastb, and SdmsvaL 
or Shenvi Brahmans^ Some of them aro rich and tsave* The rest 
are jost able to make a living. Their wives do hoose work generally 
with the help of serfanta. Their boys go to school and leara Mardthi 
Kiinareso or EnglisL Few of thom have risen to high plaoas in 
Government servioe+ 

Govarnment aervnnta numbering about IDOO boo sea live m 
all parts of the town. They oro BrAhmans of difTetent daasesi 
MardthAs, LingdyatSj MusolrndDS, Parsisj and ChristianSs, Of tho 
BrAbinans and i&lardthds some hold high places in tbe revenue 
judicial police and educational brancbes of tbo service^ others aro 
dorks and a few especially MarAthAs are messengers and constables, 
A few Lingayats hold high places in the revenue department and 
the rest are dorks. Tho MusalinAns are messengers and constablos. 
Three or four of them are clerks^ and a fow hold higher posts* Of 
the Fire is and Christians a few hold high positions and the rest am 
dorks. Of Government servants those In high positions am alone 
able to save. Their wives do nothing but bouse workj and all but a 
few messengers and cx>iistab1os send their boys to sdiocis. 

Besides the Civil Surgnon and hospital assistanta^ tboro aro about 
eight practitionerSi four of them BrAhmansi one a goldsmith, add ono 
a Man&tha, known as vmidy(i«t ^ Musalnidn and one is 

a PArri who is a licentiate of medicine and surgery of tbo Bombay 
Uaiveraity. The live in the Mindn quarter of the city, the 

hakims in the Musalman quarter^ and tho Par si in the European, 
station. There are also two female medical praetitionera one a 
hfiu-Atha and tbe other a Telinga woman. They bdong to the 
prostitute class and live in tbo Hindu quarter of the city. Except 
tho Parai none of these practitionors perform surgical operations* 
They are called in cases of sickiif^ss and am generally paid 2ff. to 
£5 (Ra I w 50) includiiig all pii^nts^ besidos the price of tbo 
modiciue. They neither save nor knd money; but ore fairly oS, 
free from debt, and live in rented houses. The wivoa of the male 
nractitioners do nothing but house work and their boys go to schooL 
B^idos these regular doctors^ three or four barbora blood and set 
dislocated boneSj three or four Mardtha and LingAyat women act 
as nddwives, and abont four wondoring Viudus prescribe pills or 
fndtnis^ 

Of men of lueaus, there am about one hundred and twenty'^ 
five landlords, including DesAis, DeshpAndes, IndtudArSj and 
Govomindht pensioners. Of the landlords some are Bnihinaus, and 
eome LingAyats who live in tho Hindu quarter of the city, and the 
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rest MpsalniAns who live Lo th& MusalniiUi part of tlie towti. Parti j 
from the Dumber of depen dan ta omd partly from the large aiima 
they areobligftito apend oo marriagiM and other ceremonie^t men 
of this clasa are badly off. Some of them are in debt They send 
their boys to achool and some of them have risen to high posts in 
Govemmeot service^ Tho Government pensioners are BrabmanSi 
Morathds^ Miasalnidnsj LingAyats, aod ObrifltmnB. They edncato 
their children ehiefly for Govemmedt sarviee add aa pleaders. 

Of moneylenders there are four Bpfthmang of all subdiviaionSj a 
Komtij a Mnsalminj and a LingAynt All are settled in Dlidrw^r. 
They are sober^ fairly thrifty and hardworking, and well-to-do, somo 
of them with capitals of £500 to £800 (Ra.5000-80UO)j andono with 
nearly £5000 (Rs. 50,000). No Dharwdr modeylender is worth 
more than £50U0 (Rg. 50,000They Jive in their own haoees worth 
a yearly rent of £4 to £S (Rs. 40-80). Their women do nothiog but 
house work and are help^ hy ser^-antSp and tbeh"hoya go to school 
from seven to fifteen Jeanung Kitnarose, Manithb English^ 

ITiey lend money to traders, hnshandmen, and brass-workers, cliiofly 
for tmde pnrpaaee ; bnt sometimes to meet marriage and other special 

! )rirnjte expenses. Advances are made soinotimes on the eecurity of 
and honses and ornaments, add aumetimes on personal sccarity^ 
Their rates of interest vary fiom nine per oeot when gold and silver 
omameote are pitted, to twenty-four per cent on personal or landed 
seonrity^ Either Iwoda, or Bignatnrein tho day books, withadd^ 
(4 fw*) stamp iifiisiodj ate always taken. Two books are kept, a day 
book called ro^'nifnia or kirdi and a ledger or Though they 

often take their debtors info the civQ oourts, tho moneylenders bear 
a good name for patience and fair dealiog. MEirrMi moneylondora 
number four to six honsea, chietly in the town of DhArwiir. They are 
most hardworking sober and thrifty, but very harsh and gmspmg* 
They are well off, some of them with capitals of £200 to £400 
(Hs, 2000 - 4000)j living in recited houses worth a yearly rent of 
£1 to £3 S«f. (Rs* 13 - 34), Their women do nothing bnt honae 
work Their hoys are in M^rw&r- They make advances to traders 
ahopkeepers and huBbandroen, chiefly for trade purposes and 
gametimcs to meet marriage and other oxpenBes. They always 
require bonds and mostly tako holies, fields, and om^ents in 
mortgage. Their nominal rates of interost are the same as tho^ 
charged by Brahman, Lin^yat, and MnaalmAu moneylenders, but in 
addition to interest^ when making an advance^ nnder the namo of 
discount manoti and bidta^ they lew spoeinl cesses each, of two to 
fi ve per cent on the amount borrowed. They keep the same books 
as Br&hman moneylenders. As creditors they have a bad name for 
harsh and unscrupnlons if not dishonest procticos. Besides these 
moneylenders, an oil-sellar and one or two puJgo-aellera lend monoy. 
Moneyloiufora^ clerks are almost all Brahmans. They write Modi 
and KAnarese and are paid £7 4^. to £9 12d. (Rs.72 -9fi) ayear^ 

Moneychangers or nnmberiug about twelve honses, are 

chieBy BrAhmans, Komtis, and cno or two Lmgdyats, They are 
patient and thrifty and fotrlj well-tO'do with capitals of £10 to 
£30 (Ra. 100-500)* They live in houses of thoif own, worth a 
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yearly rent of 12^. to £i 4^. (Rs. 6-l2)| their womisn do nothing 
but house work j and their boys goto school^ where uiatiy of them 
learn English, They enter Government service and one haj9 risen 
to the post of deputy coUector. Tbe moneychanger sits in his shop 
or by the roadsidcj baying and selling onmmontSj and changing 
copper and silver coins or copper coins. TTiose who dt by the 
roadside are called cAmtrdrj. They give copper for silver and 
eilver for copper and levy a chorgo of (|d4 each mpeo. 

Kavdu or shells are never naed in Dhdrwdr^ Bcfiidc^ the above 
one or two Shimpis cam their living na moneychangers. 

Grain'dealers, n umbering 200 to 300 familioSj are found all 
over the town and snbnrbs^ They inclnde LingdyntSi Rnihinans of all 
classeSp Mardthds, MusalmAns, fisMmpis^ G&vlisp and Kunibars. They 
belong to two claBscs, wholes^e and retail dealers. The wholesale 
merchants, of whom there are altogether abont twelve or thirteen, 
are chiefly Lingayats with two or three hlustilinins. They arc rich, 
bringing or buying wheat and millet from Bigalkot in North Bijapnr 
and Rdnebennur and Gadag in Dbilrvvj^r and the neighbouring 
villages i and rice from HaHydl and Mundgod in Kluara, Hnlkop, 
Honigatti, Karkop, Kalghatgij and other neighbouring villagea. 
They dispose of the grain to retail seRera^ They livo in their own 
bouses worth a yearly ront of £2 4s. to £fl (Rs.24-60). Their wrivea 
do nothing but bouse work and their boys go to school. The retail 
grain dealers, who are chiefly Lingdjata, Mardthliaj Mu^lmibs, and a 
few BrdhmaDS;i are found all ovor the city* They often carry on tbeir 
trade partly by borrowed capital Aa a class they are poor, liviiig 
some in their o^vn and others in hired bous^i worth a yenrly rent 
of 6ff. tol0«. (R3.3-5). The wives of some of them sell in their 
shopsni They boy partly from husbandmen in the markets^ and 
partly from wholesale grain dealers. They are hardworking, sober, 
and thrifty. Some have a bad namo for cheating their customers 
by using more than one set of measures. 

Vegetable-sellers, of whom there are about ono hundred bouses in 
different parts of the city are Ling^yats, Mariithis, Musalnnlns, and 
Bedars, They are hardworking, thrifty, honesty and soberp As a 
class they are poor, living from hand to mouth in houses, of a yearly 
rent of Is- to 2s. (Be. i -1)* ITieir wives work as salcswomenj and 
their boys do not go to achooL The gardeners grow their awn 
vegetables, and the others buy from gardeners. They sell to all 
consumers and to neighbouring villagers, who buy ou market days. 
Hcaddoads of fuel in the morning and of grass in tho evening are 
brought for sale in the market or in the town by Bedar» Kdkar, 
PeudnAri, Mh4r, and other women. Eedars aud Mhdrs bring fuel 
from eight or nine miles and do not get more than Gd. {4 as.] tbe 
headdoad. They livo from hand to mouth* The grass is their own 
property or is brought from wholesale sellers who buy np entire 
meadows or kurans and stock the grass ip large heaps or Ihnniritf ontsido 
the town. 

Sug^ and Spice dealers are of two classes, wholesale and relaih 
ilia wholesdo dealers Lingajuts and Kgintis number about eight 
houses. They Uve chiefly Ln Dhiirwdr town in Haveripetb. They 
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are sober, Iiardwork[dg-j, and well-to-do with oapitala of £100 

to £200 (fU, ICM}0 - 2000), living in houses worth a joarlj rent of 
£I 4ff, to £1 (FU, 12-IS), Their women do nothing hot house 
work and ibeir boya gu to Bchool from seven to fourteen. They 
bring spices from BeMri, Kndapa> Bangalur^ atid Bombaj and sell 
th6ni to retail dealers. Of retail atignr and spice dealers there are 
about thirty hoases chiefly Liugdyats, Xomtis, and one or two 
Musainnins. The retail dealers are not well off. Their capitals 
vary from £10 to £2U {Es, lOd- 200), and they live in houses worth 
yearly rents of £1 4^^. to £1 KMl (Rs* 12-15). Tlielr women do 
bouse work and sometimes sell in their shops | their boys sre sent to 
school. They hoy from wholesalo dealers end sell to consumers. 
Dealers in sugar and spke also deal in salt. There are no 
separate salt sellers. 

Oil-sellers are of two classes^ Lingdyat Ganigems and othera of all 
castes. About eight himilies of professiona] oil pressers and sellers 
are scattered over the town^ besides fonr families in N4r^yanp[ir» 
All of those are Lingayats* Each family or group of families has 
one Dr two oil presses in thdr honses, in which they press sweet 
oil from the seed of the ydin and gur ijdl% varieties of sesanmm, 
from paadi' or hempseed, or Unseed, and helkadli or gronndniits. 
^lany of them are wholesale dealers. They buy large quantities of 
imported sweet oil, as well as oil preaai^ in DhArwAr and sell it 
retail. Besides these most grain and other merchants deal in 
sweet oil. TJmy Uvo in substantial houses of their own worth a 
yearly rent of £2 8i** to £4 l6^^, (Rs, 24-48). The retail sellers live 
in houses yielding a yearly rent of 8s, to 12s, (Ks. S-G). Their 
wives sell oil in their own houses or in the market* Their beys 
seldom go to schooL Of late the DharwAr oil-prcsaera and dealers 
in eonutrj oil have soffered greatly from the competition of korosine 
oil. Almost every shopkeeper, and every other person who haa 
a few rupees to spare^ imports and sells kerosine oil Even soniQ of 
the professional oil-presaeru thpmse1vo.s sell fcerosine. So keeu is 
the coznpotition that some professtonal oDmen have been obliged to 
give np their hereditory trade in oil and take to new pursues. 

Of Butter-sellera there are about twenty-seven houses of Gavlis 
or cowherds living iu DhdrwAr town and in SaidApnr. ITieir 
women sell mitfc and cords ormcwiarw. As their buttermilk is 
mixed with water, BrAhmans, LingAyats, Joins, Komtis> and Rajputs 
do not buy it as they bold It impure. iTiey live in houses worth 
a yearly rent ef 6s. to 12#. (Ra.^-6). Their wives dp house work, 
chum buttermilk and make and aeU batter. Their boys do not 
go to school, ITie local supply of batter falls short of the demand 
and large qtiantities of butter are brought by hte Hindo market 
women from the aurroundiug villages m small earthen jars called 
ch^tgu to the Tuesdoy market. People buy and clarify this butter 
and iise it. Grain and spieo dealers also buy a good deal of tliis 
butter on market days, clarify it^ and keep it for retail sale, in 
larg^ round earthen jars called Iredd#. They sometimes export the 
clarified butter In tin cans to Bombay, 

Milk-scllera or Gavligeriia^ numbering about fifty honses, ara 
LingAyats and MarAtbAs. They are titled in DharwAr and SaidApttr, 
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TUey am pour but EDt in debt liTing in their own bougca with a 
yenrly rent of 12*?. to £l U. (B$.G-12), Tlie woroeu soil milk and 
their boys do not go to echool- They keep cows and bu haloes nod 
acU milk to all clas^ea. 


Tho liqoor contract of the DhArwAr Fub-diinaioa ia fanned erery 
year to the highest bidder. In l^SS-S-t it waa let for 
(lls. 34^000). The oontractoT manufactures country liquor in his 
distillery io the north-cast of the town and sells the liquor in two 
retail shops. The liquor ia made by boiling coarse sug^ or ytei 
with a bark called hialhd tolit or tnj?i that ia Bassia ktifolia flowers, 
or vnth the komal of the woodappfa Country liquor is sold at 1 J. 
to Iri. Gd. {8-12 ait.) a bottle^ according to its strength and qualit^'. 
Except Brahmans, LiugAyatSi Komtia^ and Jains, all classes drink 
openly. The chief consumers are ItlusalmAns, and Elolonis, Bedur^f^ 
and other low caste Hindus. Boropcau liquor is immrtcd into 
Dharwar and sold in retail by two or three PArsi merchants in the 
town. Besides country spirits toddy or fcnnenteil palm juico iu 
Bold at l|d. (1 a.) the bottle. The right of tapping wild-dato palms 
in the DhdrwAr suthdivision was sold in lbW3-S4 for £1102 lOs. 
(Rs. 11,025). 

Betlars and J^farAtbAs gather honeycombs when in the forests 
and hills cutting firewood. They bcU the houoy to townspeople or 
sugar and apice morchanta at about Gd. to 2^. (Ee,!-]) according 
to the size of the comb and tho kind and quantity of the honey. 
Money is of two aorts, a superiDr kind gathered by large bees mid 
an inferior kind gathered by small bees. Up to about iHtOj the 
privilege of gatheriug honey from the forests of each revenno sob- 
division of the district of DhArwAr was yearly sold to the highest 
bidder. About IS40 Govemruent abolished honey salca. Within 
thn last ton years the oHicers of the forest depart uiont evorj Tear 
sell the right of gathering forest honey to the highest bidders. 
During the three years ending 1882-1883, the honey farm yinbled 
£60 iOs. 6d. (Rs. 60SJ) in tho lour sub-divisions of DhArwAcj 
Kalghatglj Bankapnr* and UAngaU Sugar and apace merchants 
buy honey from the honey-gathercra and keep it In earthen jars or 
glsas bottles and sell it to consnmers at about Gd. (4 uji.) a asArr of 
twenty tohht or rupees. Sometimes the honey-gatbereru sell the 
honey direct to consumers. 


Sellers of cotton wool and silk clothca nnmber about fifty. They 
live chiefly in Mangalvnr Peth street^ while some who live in 
HAveripeth have shops in MuDgalvar path. They are chiefly 
LingAyatSj a few BrAhmana, eight or teu Snimpis, and about fifteen 
MArvAdis. All tho Llngilyat and MArvAdi njerchaiits are whole¬ 
sale traders^ five or six of them rich with capitals of £500 to 
(Rs. 5000 - 8000). Tho rest liave little capital and carry on their 
buiiincsK by borrowing. Tliere are also two joint stock company 
cloth shops. They sell both band-loom and factory-made clotbj and 
from Bombay, Bangalur^ BelAri, Belgaum* Gadagi 
Uabli| and Tudpatrl^ buy cloth from tlie hand-loom weaveriB in 
Hebli, and the neighbouring viDages of the DhArwAr dlBtrict 
aad ID KittnTj Hongnl, and other noighbouring villages in Belgauiu. 
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They fleJl the cloth to retail dealers xmd conffticflor^. The women of 
the doth sdlera do ^c^tbing but house work and moat of their hoys 
learn to read and write. The retail sellers are Sbimpis and 
of whom there are about twenty honsea. The weollen cloth la cluefiy 
Hannelj, and broaddoth bronght from Bombajj and used hj GoTom^ 
laeut serrantfl, lawyerfi, aud ethers of the richeat class. White 
blankets called dAdliis are in great demaud both among tbo rich 
and poor^ as all high caste Bdodua wear them after bating. Silk 
waistcloths^ bodices, and handkerchiefs are brenght from Bombay 
and Poona and sold to almost all the rich and middlo cb^es who buy 
them at the time of weddings and when a vToman cem^ of oge. 
Besides by the regular doaleri^j cotton doth h sold by ono or two 
Bombay ^^hDra poddlare^ TheSdUe sell the produce of their looms 
ia the market on Tnesdaya. Hough blai^ets or hlmblm are 
brought from the neighbouring villages and sold by K.urubara or 
Dhangai^. All the leading cloth shops aro in JavH Pethj which is 
a portion of the old market in the Mangakar part of the town. 
Most of the Tolnahlo cloths are sold hero. Djmd-wo¥en cloth of 
small vaiuD, hrought by weavers living in the neighbouring villages 
on market days^ is sold in the new Robertsea market outside of the 
town, 

Sboo-sollons am all Mndegerus and Mochigaranm. Debiils are 
given mider Leather Workers. 

Ornament-Bollers of whom there aro abent fifty lieusea in all 
parts of the city include five moneylenders or twenty 

goldsmiths^ five Manigaraj and fifteen banglo-aBllens. ^ome 
aecoimt of them has boon given under these heads. Sardis and 
goldsmiths hcII gold and silver ornaments, ifanigara sell Ino and 
China glass bmcolots, and bangle sellers sail glass bnicaloLs of 
diUtirent coloursj description, and si^s^ 

Animal-sellers aro godemlly poor thongh some of them aro men 
of capital They bring oows> bulliocks, butfalooSj pqniea, sheep* and 
goats on Tuesdojft to the market from the Htmounding vLllag^^ 
and from Karguad^ Navalgund, Hubii^ Ranebennur, and Maisur. 
They aro langdyats, Marathas^ Musalinans^ and dains. The cattlo 
of this oountty is of tho common sort and c^sts M to XG (Rs. SO¬ 
SO) for buUocks and bnlTaloaS;, Xl lOs. to £3 {Hs* 15-30) for cows, and 
2s. to S^. (lis.l for sbeep. Idaisur cows and bnllocka of superior 
brood aro brought only by Maisur pooplon- They cost £10 to £SU 
(Ra, 100^300) a head. 

Besides sugar^ keroske oilj and furnitnrOj^ Pdrala, Bombay 
Mnsalmans^ one or two DhArw'ar Shimpis and a few ordinary 
tradestnetL sell dmgS;, hardware, paper# and almost aU Enropean 
articles except licjiior which is sold by Fd-rsis and Bonibuy Musah^ns 
only* The tniacellanoous articles of Europaan make which are most 
used by natives are paper# castor oilj lavender-water, scents quinine, 
penknivesj sciosors^ needloSj inkstands, and match-boxes. 

There are abont twelve brokers or daldh in Dh^rwir, Two or 
three Komtis are employed esclnaivoly upon thia work, and get 
from the sellers a commission of 3rf* to 6d. (2-4 a$.] for each cartlo^ 
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of goods othor than grainy, suck as siigar^ ooarso spgar or molasses^ 
VetclpDtajCOcoaiiGtsj ccKsoa-keraolSf saltj tanocricj datca^ and spicks, 
Tim ronmining ten biokorH ara Ling^yats^ t^bo kaop iboir ewu ^hopa 
and act as brokers to otfacr shopkeepers and traders. 

Husbandmeti^ of wboio them am about 400 hougea^ am fonud in 
all ports of the cltj* They are Ling^yats^ Mardth^j^ Itedara, 
Mhdrs^ and MnsalindDSv They am hardworking and soberj and am 
not e^ctraragant on marriage and other dooasions. At the same 
time they are enroless and wanting in thrift and wasteful in many 
of their waySj. and free-handed to excess in tlioir gifts to village 
servants. Except in plonghiag^ the women help in almost every 
procesaof hnsbundry, and after they are eight years old^ the boy a 
are too useful in tnmdiug c?attle and watebJng holds to be spared to 
attend schooL They have houses of their own worth a yearly rent 
of 8s. to 12s. (Ra. 4- G) ; they have generally tw'o pairs of bullocks 
end sometiines four and a pair of two he-buffaloes^ Soma ^lardthds 
Liugdynts and MbArs employ themselves as farm sen^auts; others 
hava rich watered land well tilled and yielding valnablo cropSn. Still 
most of them are in debt^ foolishly taking advantage of the monoy- 
lendoT^s readiness to make them advances. The chief fruit and 
vegetable growers are Msrfithjiaj Lingayat^j and Mus^nidns^^ 

Several moneyed men^ Lingdjats, ^lar^tb^SjCtnvIis^ and Mtisalmdna 

E nrehevse yearly from Government the grass grown on meadow's^ and 
ire eervants to cut^ ehearoi and carry the grass, whieh is stored 
in large heaps or banmif outside of the town. Tho grass is sold at 
about iji. to lOtf. (Bs.8-5) the thonnond biLnd]e& 

Rioe is pounded or ground in wooden griuding-niills by LiDg^yats 
Musalmins and Alardth^ of the Inbonriug clnes. They pound or 
grind and dear the rico and sell it throughout the year. They also 
sell rice whole^le and sotnetimea in retail. Their women help in 
dcanlng rice* They are fairly well-to-do and live in ali parts of tho 
town. tSomotimes the rich employ them in pounding and deaning 
rice for home use. 

Almost all OBllers of articles of native famiture, eurthen pots 


) Tbe veg^tabiofl ^rvwu ip th« nlBy seoiab m t (ii Vcuviitilcfl whvtm ftuit 
Mily ii i3Md bendt, ntu/imanili, mmti, heri^ pudmh cAaTalit, AirMrJi, 

tupoil-hiri, bHid-cS rack EnrapeAi] am pou md buiu^ fg} 

vfioM Icdfefl only are uhU rff/tyrr* ktirti, cAidb'^ kad^rgv^ WnindiV 

kMT^ppH, Kibatki, Chilian^ jmldvandrabafi^, hon^nni^ 
ioUajflkn^ ■.pel twiidcB moh EtLToik^aii v^f^otablci u 

»bbiige. tS) Vc^UBJh wbo« rootfl nu\j irt ummI 

wntrpj^dl, luirEt^MPjv^ B.nd 

Tbo vc^tAbloi grown iti tLn cold hiucih * 3^ 1 $1} Vogetslilct whw fruit only \a 
Qa«d orajTp chrtj&chK Jtewii, mndfsiifiKvtb&l, 

kmAftmri, cAfparmiftmri, haktdatari, hatbtdiij tnd cA^fiaiwH. (C| w hotu 

IxAvm only m PBcd Wii, tmiM, jj^nani^ juad f?iriwf*. (3) Vi:i|ctablj^i wii0« rwtH 
only tie luod yenortr^ and Mmo Other footi grown LP th« rniny Kiiwcn. 

In tho hoi ioBJiDP^ except wboro pood, wullif btuok^ or rilftr Water li availabta^ 
Tbo frnita we : AaWrt, mjMr, 

daortfe, ramplmlii^ hel*y ntniMi patasi, atli, beivU, 

black awi wHto mpm, watsr apd tnuek meSom, pappai, irits; knffi^^h 
OTiuiEfOB d^notgmw except in opp or two pidcba it 
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wooden boseflj. bedsteads^ stoolsj airpetSj and inntflj ara makers m 
well ais Bellers. They nnj aettied all orer tio town living in houses 
worth a yearly rent of £14jsf« to £2 Sfl, (Ile-l2-24)* Brass and copper 
vessels are made at Dbilrw^ only by two MiiliAmtnadan families- 
But they are imported from HubU, Foonaj and N^ik by Jain Bogars 
who sell them retail* The Bogars live in houses worth a jesirly 
rent of £2 &9. to £4 (Ra. 24- 4fi). ConcheSp chairs, Emd other 
articles of European furpitnro are fioki by about three Pirai 
merchants and two or three Hindu carpenters. 


The women of the rice pounding and grinding class purchase 
ha'IHf uddtt, Aerarn^ and other pnlie from husbandmen or 
shopkeepHi^ra and prepara or split pnlso- They grind the pulse 
and aeparatc the fine perts called twJii from the husk and seli the 
fridii wholesale or retail to consumorsj of whom there are many 
from the neighbouring villages- The husk is sold and given to 
cattle* Putsa-Beller^ live in ^1 prts of the town. Sometimes rich 
people employ them in grinding pulse and making it into hidli for 
home use* 


Grain is roasted by Pardesinj, Lingiiyats^ ifardthi^p and Komtisj 
who roast rice^ gram, and peaa* Roan ted rice is prepurod in thrso 
fortws^, ara/nJtij rfcMrmtirjj and aralti^ Hoasted kadli pulse is called 
puihdjiL Some of the gTaiii*roastcr8 have shops- They are poor 
and live in cliEerent parts of the town. 

Sweetmeat-makers also called Halvais or Mith^igars. of whom 
there nro about twenty-five familieSp are MardthAa, Pardeshis* 
Lingdyats.and Konknni Brahmans living in MangnlvAr Path and in 
the old Begimental Lines* Many of them are old settiem in Dh^lrw^r* 
They prepare barji^ of throe kbohii., and keshri^ 

and icfldftwj and kailtaTisfdt. At fairs ond during the HoH 

feativala m March April they prepare necklaces of fignres of sugar 
ttod milk as also sugar fignros of cocoaimts^ tompba^ palauquins* 
horses, elephants, and fruit. All classes hay th^e, Fardeshis 
and BriLlimans prepare hundeda and other lmd(^ or Bweetmeab 
balli? and three otlier kinds of eweetTneata ch^kli^ and 

gitlfjinchL Very roUgious BriS-hmanB do not eat these as they aro 
considered impure. 

Some acconut of oil and liquor makers and sellers kaa bean 
already giveu- 

Thcro are about sixty families of butchers* About twenty of 
them am and the rest ilusalmAua The Lilds are mutton 

butchers alonOp and of the Musalmiins some are mutton aoil aomo beef 
butcliera. They live in tiie north-east and north-western parts of 
the town and a few live in HAveripeth. They buy cattb and sheep 
ou market days from shepherds or other cattle dealers. LingAyats 
and B^^^h^lans object to iieU their animals to these men. A mntton 
and a beef market have been newly built by the mimiicipalitj. 
There arc also two slaughter houses j one for slaaghtering sheop 
and goats and the other for slanghtering cows and bullocks. 

Fiahennen, numbering about twenty houses, belong to the Bhoi 
or Ambikar that is river aailor classes and are all settled m the town. 
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TTiEy EJB ImrdworldaB' and orderly but fond o£ liquor, and poor, 
living in hpuecfl witb a yearly rout of not moro tiian 6#. to Sr. 
(Ra.3-4), and earning abont Btf. to 9d. (4-6 a#.) a day. They are 
generally in debt. Thoir wotnea holp in scUing fiab; their boys do 
not go to schooL Besides selling fiah the tnen cany palntiqnjnfl. 
Several Bhoi womon bay dried fisb frotu tho Deighbooring Portugueso 
territory and sell It to consutiierR. 


Hens and eggs are sold by Mnsaltnitns, Mnrdtb^s, and Blioie, on 
market days or daily in their houses. Some Manitha and MusedmAn 
haabandnieii ^11 berta and 

Stone-Onttora or Xallakattakanis am MardthAa and Vaddara, 
There are about tweaty families. They H^o in diffemnt iiaria of 
the town. They are sober and hardworkiag and earn Is* to 1^. tkl. 
(8-12 a day. Tli&j prepare caired stone work,* stoQO idolsj 
and all stone work. The women gather and sell dried cowdnng oakea 
and help the men. 


Bricks are made by about twenty families of JfarathAs 
Miisalmins and Lingiiynts. They live chiefly in the town of 
DhdrwAr and in tha village of MalApur, and make burnt bricks and 
small red tilos in the neighbourhood of the Qulgnniikop auil 
Kempked ponda. The bricks sell at about 1 is, (Rs. 7 } and tUes at 
Ss. to 14s. (lie. 4-7) the thonsand. They are sober, honest, well 
^hav^, and hardworking bnb dirty. They aro a poor class, living 
in their own houses worth a yearly rent of 6#, to 12s. [K3,3-6J. 
With the help of their wives they gather rubbish for their kilns and 
bring it either on their heads, on asses, or carts. Their boya, who 
never ^ to school, help tfaetn when about ton years old. I’hcy ears 
6^. to 7ici,(4.5 os.) a day. They mnke no earthenware. People 
of tho labouring class make Biin-dried bricks but net tiles, and sell 
them at 6if. to 8*. (Bs. 2-3) the tbemsand. 

See Briok-makoTS and Earthen-ware makers, 

Carpantors, ^1 PAuchAls, unmbor about seventy housoa and liiro 
m ^1 parts of the town and In Saidapur and Hasyei Idpur. Tliey are 
^rdwerking and sober, and have steady and well-paid employment. 
J hey have no capitd and live in bonses worth a yearly rout of 
to I in. (K-s. 3 - 6). Their wages are high varying from In. to U, Gd. 
{S- (w > a day and they are seldom without work. They 
do not work ^ kbonrora. Their women do not help except in 
Iwking after the hou^. Boys begin to work from ten or twelve. 
Ksome go to ^hool. Besides bouse-building, which is their chief 
CMMjaptttioii, thfly field taolSp nnd furniture^ 'rhev havO 

no special skiU aod only make articles to order. 


Of BlMksmiths who make hinges, locks, and other fittings, some 
senonnt ib ^vcd bel*w under Iren-workers. 


®?’'B®>'drus, of whom there anj about fort] 
limn i chiefly la tho town, prepare lime or chuaam. Th( 

burning in kilns two parts of small piecoi 
of charcoal. The limostoo. 
an/ t4n ® about two miles cast of DkdrwAi 

aaa the charcoal is brought from oharconl-makera. They bnj 
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ii^iapnre id Dbdm^r^ at afaopt ten cnxtlo^s tlie rnpee^ carry 
and spread it on the fields. In return^ the ewners of the fields 
allow the limo-barder& to dig for limestone in diffurent pnrfo of 
iheir fields^ odd to carry away as numy ce^tlonds of it as they can 
BO long as they fill the holes. Thus limestone costs the barners 
US much oa they pay for the manure and the hire of labour^ that is 
about Gd. (4 £ur.) for a cartload of ted baskets full. Each basket 
holds about eight DhArwAr of twentj toid^i or mpee-woights 
oacb^ and one hundred and twenty ihers nnkke one he^*u. Charcoal 
is bought at a mpee for a pftnra of eight b&skota fnlU One 
hundred and twen^^ight ehcr^ of limestone and li)2 of chiircoal 
are put into a kiln and the kiln is lighted. In twolyo honrS the 
limestone is turned into one bapdred and twenty-eight sAm of 
lime^ which fetches about 6#. (Rs. 3]. Each Ume-bnrner^s honao 
has three or four kilns in front of it. The kilns are circiilnr in 
form and about feet high ^ith an inner diameter of two and 
an ontar diameter of four feet. The women help in doing the kiln 
work and selling the lime either in tho market or in their houses. 
They aro poorj bnt ha^o bon sea of their own w'orth a yearly rent of 
8#. t-o 12jf. (Ra. 4 -6). Their boya do not go to school ] they begin 
to help their parents when twel¥e yoam old. 

Tluitchers aro LingAyafc ^larAthds or MusalmAn labonrers* They 
arc employed to thatch honses in tho beginning of the rainy season. 
They are engaged either by contract or doily wages ftToraging about 
9d. (6 ii«.) a day. The thatching seasoa La^ts for about six weeks 
from early April to mid-May* 

Thcie are about oloTon bonsos of paintem called chitr^k&rs or 
Jingar*. They live in tbeir own houses worth a yearly rout of 6#, 
to 12^, [Rh, 3“d)- They paint house fronts with web drawn and 
w'uU coloured figures of considerable grace and natumlness. They 
also draw similar figures on jwiper and paint wooden cradles 
and figures of native tdols^ especially earthen figures of Ganpati 
and KAm during the Gmieeh-ehaiurthi in September-October and 
tbo Jfoh-Aujm in February-March- The figures scU at l^f. to 
(Rs. 

There are about 400 houses of weavers, most of them LingAyats, 
They are hardworking sober and orderly* Some live in their own, 
and others in hired housosj paying a yearly rent of 0 j». to 12#. (Rs. S’-bX 
They work on borrowed capital and aro generally in debt. The 
women arrange the threads and do almost every part of the process 
of weaving. The children are early useful and are soldom spared 
togotoachoob They weave waislclotha, womcn^s robes or tirig^ 
and all sorts of coarse cloth with silk or cotton borders. They 
Buffered much in the 1S77 famine, but aro again (1884) well employed 
though poorly paid. Most of the cloth used at DhArwAr is brought 
from HahlL 

Tailors or Shimpigerus, nombcfriog about 120 houses,are mostly in 
the town of DhArwAr. They ore ham working sober and thrifty, but 
have It bad name for stealing prtions of cloth given to them to sew. 
A few are fairly off, free from debt, haTiug cr^ t and being able 
to save. The rest are poor, some free from debt, and others in debt. 
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Thoy live in louses of their own, worth I2*. to I Gs. (. 
vc?ar They make and sell clothes. Some are emploj-ed 

in European families and uU have Bte^y omplojmotit- 
earn abont 68. (4 m.) and the women IK {1 a.) n day. 
Leathcr-workore, nnmberhig about eeventy-fi™ houses are^of l«ir 
classes, Holerna, Madigeps, Dhorania, nnd Mochignrartia. 
them live ro the ontakirU „ - - , - . , _ 




Brtu* fiMd 
Copper Wtrrkm^ 


Most of 

the outskirts o£ Dhdns'dr tow® aod la the Tillage oE 
HosyellspoT. Thoy ur^ hordworking and fairly sober and well 
behayei Bnt they art) very dirty, quamlsome, and fond ot bqnor 
nnd ftmoBcment. Many of them ar6 in debt, nnd liye in small hon^ 
and huta worth a yearly rent of 4^, to 8s. (Rs.2-4). They hare steady 
employment, the men earning about Gd. (4 a#.) a day and the women 
about 3d. (3 n-» ). Boys help after they are ten and art* almost ncyer 
Bent to Bcbooh ThoDhors tan and dye leother red, the Mndigerus 
and Mochigamrna makie shoeB, hoots, eandala, water.baga, leather 
ropes and whips, and sell Uieir wares partly in the market place and 
partly in their bou^s. 

Omaraent^mnkora ate ehiefiy goldsmiths of whom there about 
eighty-eight houses in nU parts of the city. They are fmrly «ber 
nnd hardworking but Iiato n bad name for cheating and 
Jiany live in their own houses and are well-to-do. Others Iito m 
hired honses vrarth a yearly rent of 6s, to 12*. (Ra. 3-6 )j Mwy 
are in doht. When at work thoy earn nbont 1*. (8 a*-) * dny, 
bnt work is not constant, and soma of them, both men and women, 
havo to eke out their living by labonr, Thoy make gold an 
silver ornaments to order and dao a fow hrasu vOB^Ib tor ^e. 
People have no faith in their honesty, nnd when they employ tbem, 
either cnll them to their bousos or watch them when at work. A 
goldsmith is paid to 3d. (1-3 as.) for geld work and 

goTDotiuioa m high as 2$^ (Re* 1) the or rupee UQU for 

silver work id. to (JJ. 0-4 sf-)- Tbougb not proaperous ^ Jv 
class aome of them send thoir childron to ecbool mid one oE thom 
is ID the aorvice of tbq Dhfi*rwAr piDuieipulity* 

There are aix castars' hoDHes in the town of DhArwidr* Thoy 
niEike bellroelnl toe^riogs which are worn by women of the Iftbounog 
clasa. 'rhey are fairly off and liaTO ahopg* The womeii do honso 
work and sometimes help the men. 

Except by two MnsalmiiiR, no brass or copper ware is made Jo 
Dhdrwfir* Ahoiifc thirty familiea in Dkirwdf bring brass and coppef 
veeacla horn HnblJj TereWy Poona, and other places and sDll them io 
Dhirwdr* Of these about ten are Jains. Tljoj obtain soldered copper 
and brass vessels from Habli and entire oaea from Terdal. There aro 
two Telingiis and a fow MosalinAns who obtain soldercKl brass and 
copper vessels from Poona. All of them are settled in DhdrwAr in their 
own hoiisesj worth a yearly rent of £t 4 j. to £2 Ha, (Rs J2-24). They 
are intelligent, eoberj^ prosperous^ and band working. Somo of theio 
have capital and all are free from debt. The women do hoaso work- 
Jiun women pur chase glass bangles and dt them on to the wrists of 
other women. Their boys go to sebooL Their net yearly earnings 
vary from to £10 to £50 (Rs, 100 - 500}. 
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Iron-workera, mjinlMjriiig about thirty hotiara, are fouacl in 
diffenont part# of tho dtj- They are of tbroo da^sosj Kamljars 
NjUbaadfi and Ghisd Jis. The Kninbard oE whom there are abotit 
twenty hoastea^ live in different pirts of the city. They arc dirty 
hardworkiiig' and fairly thriftyj hot fond oE liquor^ They live in 
hired honsea paying yearly rents of 6#, to 12#* (R#,3-6}, 
Their atato ia middling ^ meat are in dcbl The women help by 
blowing the bellowflj, and aometiiicies by working in their own 
or aa laboorera, Thoir boys are addon] seat to achoolj and 
begin to help their parents about ten* Their daily earnings are 
not more thEui Gd. to I#. llicy mo^o hoolos^ naile, 

and iron benda, links for swinging cots and cntdles^ Iron baskets, 
bucko tSj large sngarcano pans, field toob^ a tana chiaela, carpenterb 
tools, tmoTSf country knives^ scissors, and ppidlocks. The competi¬ 
tion of dieap EngliHli hardware baa greatly redneed the demand 
for thair work and prassea heavily on them. The Gbis^is aro 
a wandering tribCj poor, dirtj> and unthrifty* They make horse- 
shoes and field tools^ but are chiefly employed ns tiukers. Niilbands 
or farriers are Musalm^nsw They aro paid 1#, 6d* to 3s, fBs, | - IJ) 
for shoeing a horse or buUockj aqd^ as their number is small, they 
are well-to3o. 

Basket-makersj Miadars by caste, numbering about ninety 
families, are all settled ia Mj:a^ar Street in the town of Dh^^ir. 
They are fond of liqaer and aninsomunt, quarrelsome, and unthrifty, 
Sevend of them live ia their own hou 4 eSf but most oE their houBes 
am mortgEiged and many of the Miadars are in dobt> baying wasted 
their enmiugs ia show and ploasuro. They have good ern^ojment, 
soma of them bringing bamboos from Habyil in North K&nara, ansi 
the rest making baskets, matting* and wickerwork, ^fhe women 
do nearly as much work as the manj between them a hunily earna 
about 7 4J* (5 ( 1 #,) a day, 

Barbers or Navalgems, nnmberitigabont eighty-five honsas, are of 
four divisions, Mardthd^, Lingiyats, MnsalraiTiB, and Pardeahia Of 
the Manitliigj there are about twenty-five bouses in Hosyellapiir^ 
and of the Pardeshts about three houses j of the lIusalTnAns there 
tire abont twen^ houses in the Mnsolmdn quarter and the mst live 
in the town of Dhdrwir. Barbers as a class are hardworking, sober^ 
and thrifty* Besides ahavingi ssome of the Mar^tha barbers net as 
torch-bnaroTs, and a few of tho MusalnidQS bleed and practise some 
other branches of surgery* The women do hooso work. The boys 
do net go to school and begin to help their fathers after they are 
fifteen. They are hardworking;, sober^ and thrifty* and though poor, 
few are in debt and most have cr^t. They live in their own 
houses which are worth 4#. to 8#, (Ks, 2 - #) to Tont. They moke 
abont Gd, (4 a#.) a day, chm^ng abont (1 n.) for a shave» 

Wasbortnen er Agsams* numbering about a hundred faeuscaj am 
found chieEy in the town of They are of five divriskna 

LingAyatfl, Maratbds* Pardeshis, Tamale, and hlusalmins. They 
am bardworkingp sober, thrifty, and free debt, but have little 
credit Their houses are worth a yearly rent of 12#. to £l 4#, 
(Hsp fi -12). Tho women do nearly as much work os the man, and 
B0fi-S7 
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their boys do not go to Boboalj but after twelve help then* fathers. 
They wash all elothea and have conatfint; workj^ makinf^ with the 
help of their wives shout 7itl, (5 ii#,) a day. Tho ffreat fault of the 
washeniiea is that when good clothofl are given to them to waahi 
they wear them for three or four days before they wash and return 
them to their owners. 

The Bedars who coirespomi to tho BAmoehlaj Kolisj and BhiLa of 
the Deccan aro not like them employed as watehmen. Some are 
settled towards the east of DMrwir n^r the Navlnr gale and 
others to the weat of the town near TirmalrAo^a atieet. They 
live in small tiled and thatched hoaaoa. Both men and women 
act as labonrers- During the tamarind seaBon they gather the ripe 
frail from the trees and aepamfo the palp from the berrieSk They 
sell the pulp to shopteepera and conanmors and the berries to 
blanket-makers. In their season {April-Jane) they buy and sell 
mangoes and gujLvmu At othDr times they bring stickaj h^jan and 
muitala leaves from tho foresta and sell them to tho townspeople^ 
tho sticks as fuel and the leaves as platia and for cups. The inon 
go to hunt rognlurly in Jantiary.. Both men and women are fond 
of liquor and of quarreitiag. Bedara have given np robbing and 
open violence but stiU steal to some extent. 

Dibontor^ live in all parts of tho town. They are ehiofly 
Lingdyats^ Mardtb^^ Musalm^ns^ BedarSj and MhArs. When 
other work fnib the destitute of almoat all classes take to labour. 

Field workers generally Liugayate or KAnafose^SrarAtha^MnaalmAn, 
]h)dar^ and Holem womeii cam Sd* (2 (?&) a day for wootbug^ and, 
ID harvest time^ are paid five sheaves out of every hundrea. By 
grindmg grain and pounding rice poor women of almost all clusaou 
make 2I{L to (11-2 a#.) a day. 

Carriers of bandies chiefly llarfthAa^ Llngdyats, and MasalmAna 
are paid I|ii. (1 a.) for a trip to any pken within the town and 
(I aJ) a mile outside tho town within municipal limits. There is 
a sm 3 cLal class of carriers known as Motligam, who store gmin and 
unload carts gotliag 6<l. (-1 a£r) a day for their labour. There is a 
considerable demand for labour on the earth work now in progress 
for the Marmagoa-Beldri railway and on public roads. The 
workers are chiefly Holeras, Bedars^ Mnsalmdnsj MairSthASj and 
Lingfiyats, The men Cam daily (4 the women 3tf^ (2 mf.), 
and the children (l| a.). 

Hoaso-bnildiag eanses a considerable demand for unskilled 
lahcrnr chiefly in making cement and bolping the bricklayers and 
n^sons. The ordinal^ wages are fkt. (4o^.) for a man^ and *M,{2 
far a woman. Eveiy jear beforo the rains,, tile-tnmmg employs a 
largo nomber of Liugiyato, Mardth^^^ Bedi^j, and Mnsalnuins. 

Players or B^jantrigamras^ mcludo Eshetrid^s^ and Korvara who 
play on three flutes two called hajnntris and the third tfatij a drum 
call^ iffluihal worn at tho wakt, and cytnbak or j/iamjMt/i, jdran^^i- 
talas or harpers, and fahfrud/dir or drum beaters, who play for 
dandiig gitiSj, and^ if Br^biuana, perform in templea or houses 
when tho religious service called llarikMit is going on; Dasarn 
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piajeis, who play a drum called daft a musical stringed mattument 
clilled and orjimiijii atid Kadha plajcrs ^ho pla^ 

on the drum qalled vnaditt and striko tho (dla a small and masslvs 
c^jmbaL No actors or Babiirupis liyc inDhiirwit', 

Among animal-trainera am tHe G4rudia who go about with 
Gorpent!!^ and tho Natnllyeth-naTOma who ham performiog or 
mi^sliappoo bullocks. 

TliESro ate no rosidont profcssloitd athletes in tho town of 
Dh^rwAr; hut aaToral joung Liugilyais, Marathi, Moaalmdm^j aud 
Bodars perform athletic eiorcisea and wrestle with each other in 
poblic for pleaanrc^s sake on great fostiTals^ 

Besides the large duas of tho old dostitate and Idio of almost all 
castes I there are ia Db^rw^r three leading schools of asceticSr 
SanyAsiS;, Bairdgisj and (Jos^Tis. Thor® is only ono Sanyiisi at 
Dhdrwiir^ wbo belongs to the Smdrt sect. Ho lives in a templo 
and goes for bis meals to any Brdhiiaan's house of his sect. He 
eata only once a d^ between sunrise and annset* Ho docs not 
accept any money olmripgs. Hia clothes are of a red ochrey oolonr 
and are supplied to him as gifts. His wardrobe includes a white 
btaukcti two waii^t and two shpiilderelotha and two loinEloths or 
iangGiis^ and a covering cloth for nse at night. He has a vessel to 
hold water called mEidc from a dried gonrd, and a 

staff called dnml| to hold in his hand. He never cooks. Some 
Sanyitsis worship idola and others do not* Bairigis many and form 
a distinct scot but there are some celibates among Lhem^ Hiere are 
four families of BairAgia in DhArwar who live in their own honsos. 
They do not eat from the hand:^ of Brdhmans. They keep the rales 
regarding ceremonial cleaiiliaeas find worship idolfl^ They do not 
drink liqnor or eat anirnid food- marry among themanlves* 

BiAhmane and MordthAa may become Bairigis* But a BrAhman 
BairAgi will not eat at tho bonda of a Mardtfia Balrdgip Somo 
travel and the others remain in one place. The travelling BaJrAgis 
move BG pilgrims over the whole of India staying for monthe together 
at any place which takes their fancy^ or where they can get plenty 
to eat. The settled Batr^gis do not travel* At DhArwar they 
firese like BrAhmanB and worship idols. If they have no children 
of their own they adopt boys of tbeir own sect, and Eading this 
Ibeir property goes to the chief disciples. There is only one 
GosAvi in Dhirwiir. Ho belongs to the sect of Puri and lives in 
a temple of Hanum^n. Ho h poor and lives by hogging* lie does 
not wear the sacred thread. He cats animal food and drinks li quor^, 
and takes food from Br^mans and MaMtbAs* it is from tho 
Mar4tha oasto that GosAvis are chiefly pccniitcd. They worship 
idols p Their birth and marriage enstomfl are the same os ihoso of 
Marathos and they bury their dead. They mb ashes on their body 
and gather alms in a wallet called jolgi^ which hangs from the left 
shoulder. At Manltha ca$fcfl dinners GosAvis are riven the first 
seatsj and arc treated with more respect than any other class except 
Brahmans. 

rotters^ of whom tboro are about fifty hunilies^ arc all 
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Lipg^jBt^ They live in differrent parts of tlio town of DMrwar, 
Hdveripetli^ Said^pnr^ M&lipnr, and NdrAyaupnr* They brings 
earth on aseea from the Kopadkori pnd and the Talley of Attikole 
about & mile sonth of UhArwAr^ mix the two eartha together and 
fojm the mistnio make pot^ cup&j and diahea of vari-giiEi sliapeB and 
dsea to hold water^ to cook in, and to eat from. They do not mako 
brickfl- They also bring earth from the Itnrekori pond and from it 
make large tile$, which they sell at about J (Bs- 7) the thouBami 
Their women and boys who do not go bo school Help their parontti. 
They are poor and Uvo In their own houses worth a yearly rent of 
8if. to 1 Ssr (Rfl. 4 - 6), They are sober^ honest, well behaved, and 
fairly hardworking but dirty. 

Of oirt-hirers there are about 133 familie?^ who Uvo upon hiring 
their carta at about 18d. to 2s, (Ro. t - 1) a day* If th(^ have to 
go any distance the biro is arrang^ by contract, liy caato the 
hircra are Ling^yata, Mar^th£^^ ftnd AJusiImdins and one or two 
Hajpnta. Thoir women do not help j and their boy a do not go to 
school. They are settled all over the town. Altogether about $0O 
country carts aro owned by the townspeople and aiwut 133 are 
offered for biro. 


Beteldonf SelIcrg,niimberiDg about twenty-fcix are settled ob idly 
in the town of Dhdrwar. Some of them aro Miisalm^aB imd others 
Chatris and Mardthis. They buy betel leaves wholesale at 
Hiinebennur, Hiiveri, Shiggaonj, and one or two other placos, 
bring tbom in cart-loads, and sell them retail at DhArwdrat tlio 
avera^ rabe o£ 14 d. (1 a.) for a bundrud leaves. Their women help 
thoin in keeping the leaves clean and aolling them in thoir shops, 
^eir boya go to seboob Their net monthly earnings aro Sa, to 
l&r. 4-6). 


Of Brdliiaiin ooota water-bcarcni, tkere uro about forly-foiir. 
Sotne of them arxj ORiplojcd in Br^kman families on monthly wage* 
voiyiDg from 10#, to (Ka. 5-13J, Others work on contract 

when dinnem am to be given tg largo paitioo of Bi^komus. The Mro 
of wnlemieii, in such cases, ia threc-foqrtks tke hire of the cook. 
The contract is made i^ording to the kiud of dinucrandtlie tininber 
of gnests. They hvo in kousos yielding a yearly root of 6*. to 1 £#. 
(Ra. 3-0). Very few have families; the rest aro backelora. They 
dress in sack rich dotkoa that it i» diBicitlt for a alraDger to know 
that they are cooks and watermen. Only wkan at work do they 
appear in dirty do ikes, ^ 


About 200 Pendbiris and TOO Kdknrs let ponies oo hire at 
about 1# (3 at.) a day. Por greater distances tkeir kire ig abont fid. 
ijua.) the la>t of three milaa. They are settled in two or three parts 
of the town Md in HAveripeth, All are MusalmAna and they^ 
tomther. ThoKAkaia do not marry with the Pendhfirig, Thoso 
who ^ve no ponies bring firewood or grass and soil it at 4id. (3as,) 
a hreddoad. 'Diey aometimes work as kbourera. The women help 
tbe men, and the boys do not go to school. 

V Jii™ Dkdrwilr all belong to the 

or ModliAr caste. They make lino snuJI like Bo^ snuJf 
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nod 8 gU it »t 3«r, (So#.) th& qnartor 9 her weigUng' six rnpeoa. They 
spoak the Tamil langa^ and came Irom the Madras Presidency 
about fifteen yeora ago. Since their arrivnl all the old Lingiyat 
efluff'Tnakeni hare luet their trade. One of the three Velale also 
biude books and another sells stamps in addition to making snnff. 
As snnfF-makers their yearly profits are about £10 (Rs. 100), Their 
woiooti help in making smifij and their boys go to schooL 

Of foar slamp-Tcndora one is a Veldl, one a Komtij and two 
RrnbniaQS. The; are settled in the town of Bhdrwdr. The women 
of the Komti and Brdhmans do nothing but houao work. Their 
yearly profits ore about £15 (Ra. IdO), Their boys go to school 

Fito private printing presses uro employed in the town and 
lithograph newHMpers and other small papers in Kdnarcse 
Mnr^tbi oiiil EDglieli. 

Of gold TSFiialaerB there thirteen housea in tbot<>winflf Dhftrwdrs 
They Wong to the fishertiii?n caste Both men and women collocli 
the swoepingTi qI the houses □£ Eoldsmithg and the rubbish of the 
bath-room WBlerconrsea of the nooBes of the rich and wadh it 
in bopios to find particles of gold whiob they melt iind eelL Each 
family earna about £10 (fts, 100) b year. They also eomotimea 
work aa labourers. Thoir boya do not go to school. 

About sixteen Mnaalnuiu faiailios of Bhlstia carry water in largo 
leather bagB on biillcckB and in fimalbr bags on thoir ghouldore. 
Tlioy are settled in the Musalm^ quarter of Dhurwdr* Their 
wages amount tc£l to £1 10#. (Rb. 10-15) anioutL Their women 
do not help and their boys do not go to schooL 

Nino Mnsulm^ and ono Lild porfumer are settled in the town 
of Pbnrw/ir* They make nntire porfumoa and eell them to tho 
townspeople. Tho yearly profit of each family is ubout £10' 
(ItB- 100)* Their womoa help in thoir work and their boys do not 
go to school. 

Of fifty-five timber traders two arc Pfinde&hb^ one a KonkanaHlh 
Brdhmnu, and the rest are Liagdyats and Mnsaluifina. The ] 'ardeshis 
and the Konkauasth aro settled in the niodu quartory and the 
MusalmAns in tho Musalman quarter of the town. They bring 
timber from Ilaliyal in North Kaaara and other Government wood 
etorusy and eetl it in retail at Dhdrw&r* Much of this timbor ia 
O3:portod to East DhArwar, The yearly profit of each family of 
timber-deidera is £10 to £50 (Ra. lOO-SUO). Their womon do not 
help except by minding the house and their boys go to school. 

About twenty sellers of beads, Bouall Icuhing-glaascSy thread, 
needles, small tin boxes, and wooden combs, are called 
Manigararus and are settlod in the town of DhAiW'Ar. About half 
of them are Telangis and the rest MusalmAns, Thdr women de 
house work and sdlBomo of the arliclea. Their boys do not go to 
school, Each family earus about £10 (Ea, 100) a year* Some of 
them are very poor, 

Boventoou MusalmAu bakers arc settled in the MnsoIniAn quarter of 
the town. They mako bread for the use of Europcana and Eimisiana 
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in Ihe eivii i^tation and for aomo MosAliiidasi The womoo help 
and dp house work Soisc of their bojs go td achocK The profit of 
each family b About £10 (Ra. 100) a year* 

In the whole of Dbdrwdr towii there h one familT of Chel^db 
which is of the Holem nr Mhdr caste. He is the religioiifi servant 
of the LingiijAt coffinmoity; Hm duties ara to walk before 
LingAyat procession^ and to stand at all LJng^yat meetings and 
m^iagea with a huge brass spooii on his ahouldor to the oud of 
which a bell is fastened with a long brass chain. Every now and 
then he londly Hinga the praises of Basava, the founder of the 
Lingdyat religion^ gives a jerk to the helL The conununity 
gives him presents in coiii| clothe and moneys His profits are 
eahmated at about £20 fBs* 200) a year. His wife does honso work 
and hifl hoys go to schooL 

ifl also a female religioiis servant called the Basvi* She is a 
Lingayat and attends all Bin^yat meetings whore women assemhlei 
flcryes them with betelnuta, flowers, and porf nmes, and calls Lfegdyat 
ladies to these meetiogs* It is ber duty also to invite Lingliyat 
wdmeii ^ dinner on imporbmt occasions. She never marries and 
IS allowed to piactico prostitution^ She imeivcs presents from the 
Lmgayat immunity and her profits amennt to nhoat £10 (Rs* 100) 
Ltngdyat ussomhlj is considered complete without the 
Chalvam and the Baavi^ When a Chalvadi has no non or a Basvi 
no daughteri he or aha adopts a boy or girl of their own class. 

Two Mnsalmdn tinner families at Dh^^ tin ail copper and 
brM3 cooking vesseU Their women do not help and their boys do 
not go to school. The profit of each family is about 130 (Ra. 200) 


Two Snrabar or shophsrd families employ themse-lvea in 
edfi^g wuntry blankets with silk or woollen thread. They are paid 

blanket. Their yearly profits are 
abent to (Ife. :j 0} each. Tbmr women help, and their boys do not 
go to schooL 


^ Emilies who mate white cowdung 

thorn to Liogdyato. Their womeu help and their 
y o not go to echooL Ilioy aro poor earning jnat enough to Uvo 


Of cotton oWm ,a the town of Dh(irw4r there are tbirty-six 
7 beat and clpao cotton nt the mto of 
s^bont la (B w.) a man a day. They are poor and lire ,'q their own 
houses worth a yearly rent of about 12* (Rg. 6). Tho women heln 
inL‘h*S»‘ into rolls about a fiaot long and half Jt 

thiJad' ' Ling^jat huBbanImon spin into 

liTrlTn'k^ fomiliM of cotton traders aro settled in DhdrwSr They 
^ in houscB yielding a yearly rent of 41 -to. to £2 8d fite 

A? “®*«taDte trade a litUo in cotton,- ' 

Manitha 

Uiiaiute acfTc m the houses of tho nch as home* 


Eonitakl 
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keeper^, carriagB driTcra, ooW’dangoraj clotk.wflshjeffii and 
mesBCRgcrs. Their yearlj wages vnrj froni 12#. lo i9 12#. 
(Ra. 3G-9G). They are aotnetimea paid by the month and sometimes 
by the year, 

Indigo-dyera number about siSj of whom two are Marnthda and 
the rest LiugAyata. They are settled in the town, They dye cloths 
in indigOj and the women, help. Their boys go to school. Eacn 
ffl mily aaves £l0to£20CRe.l00*2(H))a year. They are well’to-do 
mid abld to ga?e. 

About Ttino Liingdjati fftinilios impprt fop Bale coooflnufcB froiis 
Nandg^^ BAYeri^ and RAnebeBnttr, and leniqna from tlie two last 
places. The ooooaniita sell at tlio rate of about Id^ to lid. (f-l »■) 
eacliy aod 100 lemons tor 9d. (0 as.). Tbeir women help and their boys 
go to scbcKiL Their yearly profits are about £3 (Rsp 30)* 

Bangle-seUers nnmbor about twenty-five who have settled 

in Dhirwdr# About ten of them aro Mnsalrndns and the rest Jftinfl, 
ITiej buy glass bangles of vairions celouts and fit them to the wrists 
of women in the town* The priee of the bangles vary aooording 
to their quality and sizo from to Id* (i-i a-) a bangle. Their 
women help; their boys do not go to sebeol. They are poor and 
nimble to save. They earn jnat enough to maintAm tbemselveSi 
Besides those in Haiveripeth one family makes glass bangles- 

Two Liogdyat families in DhArwAr make nmmage crowns or 
literally bnow-lioras. The Lingayat marringe crowns are 
very large and orDamonfai^ and are mode of a light spongy water- 
plant and coloured paper and tinsels Each crown oostii about 2s- 
(Bo-1). The marriage crowns of other Hiadtis are triangular in 
form and are made of paper and ooat about IJci. (I Their 
women help, and tbeir boys do not go to school# They are poor 
aud amble to save^ 

About forty families of blanket weavers, belonging to the shepherd 
caste, are settled in the town of DhdrwAr. Their blankets cost 2^* 
to si. {Ea. l-d). They are welbto-do but unable to aava Tbeir 
women help and their boys after twelve. 

Of profeasioml dancing and singling womanj thure are fifteen 
families, BdarAthAa, Lmgayate, and MusalmAns by ™to* The 
Hindu and the Mosalmdn women who dress like Hiudus 
and bear Hindu names, live in the Hindu qusrterj and the 
Musalmfin women who dreas like Musalmans and bear Musalindn 
namesj (live in the MuBaltnAn quarter of tbn town. They filng 
Kanarese MarAtbi and MusalmAni songs ^d dance both Karqatio 
and HmdustAui dances. They are a thrifty add well-to-do claaa 
with property worth £50 to £500 (Re, 500-5000) and Hve m honsofl 
worth a ytHirly rent of £2 S#- to U 16*. (Rs. 24-48)* Their boya 
and girb go to schc>o] from seven to twelve and Icsim to read and 
Write, At home the girls loarn to slog and dance* The women 
also practise prostitution# Besides these, there are 105 families of 
women, who cannot aing or dance and gain their livelihood by pro- 
aiitution alone. They are Mardth^, Liugfiyats, Kurubore, Holerus, 
ujid EaiputSj and Uve in all parts of thu city, in small bouses or hate 
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worth a jearlj rent of I^- to £l (R& B-IS)^ They do notsave^ 
&nd thoir children go to school. They are not held in tho emno 
rcapect as the profeasiomi dancing* and aingihg pmstitntes. 

Seven Mnsalmin families are employed in making hemp or coir 
rope. The ropes nw to eighty feat long and of varying 
thicknesj)^ A rope half an inch thick and eighty feet long eosU 
(Ils. 2). They aro a poor clafis and are nnaple to save. 1'bo 
women help and the boys do not go to schooL Tliey are eettlcd ia 
tho town of Dhdrw^. 


Two Maratha ami two irnsalmdn mid wives; are settled in the 
town and in H^veripeth. They charge 4.?. to 10#. (Ra.2-5) for 
each lying-in and also got the robe worn by women at the time of 
childbirth. Their husbands am labourers. They nni poor and 
nnable to aavo« 

Two familiea of bookbindoraj one a Mnsstlinflii and Ibo other a 
VelfiJ or Modlidr familjj arc employed in the pnblic servico as 
bookbindom^ 

Two Chinamen settled in Dhdrwiir make and soil cane cludra 
and boxes* They are penar and havo no credit* 


Throo bamboo doalcra bring bamboos wholesale from forests 
and sell them retail at DhArwdr. each making a profit of abont £10 

(Rs, 100) a year* They live in hoases yieldiair a vcarlv rent of 
£1 toll 4#. {Kfl. 10.12). J t J I 

Three tinmen in DhArwfir make lantcma and small tin boxes. 
Tho lanterns, inolnding glass panea> am sold according to sisso at 
6d, to *lfl, (Ba. J “ g). Their yearly profits clear of all expanses are 
about £20 (Re. 200) each. Their women do not help, and thdr 
boys do not go to sobooL 


B^ngis or Sweepers, mostly MnsalmdaB^ number abont sixty 
families. They live cMeBy la Saiddpur. Several of them are 
emnloy^ by the Dbirwfir munidpality to clear privies and remove 
nighUoil, and some arc employed by the bownspeoplo on similar 
daties. Tboir women do not- oelp_p and their boys do not ffo to 
school. They earn 6e, to Sa, (Eg. 3^4) a month* 


The 1881 censue showed 6S31 houses in Dhdrwdrj of which 
1331 were of the better aod 4000 of the lower class. Tho belter 
class of honsOB arobnflt with enn-driod bricks of reddish earth, and, 
except about one bnudred with whitewashed walls, the walla of all 
^ vrith mud, Tho lower daas of houses are built with aun^ 

dra^ bneks of black or reddish earth. The walls are strong and 
suited to the climate aa they keep out the heat. Aa they have 
no windows the ventilation is imperfect, air oomiug in through 
too mam doer when open through akylighta in the case of flatmofed 
hauags and through tho tile partings in tiled Lonses. Most of the 
houaea We a back courtyard, usually dirty and spoilt by a pit 
romaina imcleaued for years. Almost all 
bo™ modern. Not a single subetantially bnilt 

than sixty or seventy years old. Owing to the 
anarchy which prevailed at the close of the eightoonth cdSury, the 
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couDtcy was 30 often oTOiriin and plandored ttat most of the honses 
woTO either pulled dotvia er bEinit. People were diary oE buildiug 
large and substantial houses. In ISIS Trheii the British took 
DhArwrir* the boe^ca wore snuill and few* The only two large 
building were the mansioa oE Bdpiiji Sindia^ the commnedant of 
Dhiirwdr fort^ and the fuaiistOD oE TnmbakifiO Anna the Sar 
SubheiMr of DbArwiir which was built abeut 1792. During the first 
fifteen years of British rule^ the number of heoaes tegnn to 
increase, bat they were not of any siSGe or beauty, as people were 
not Bxire how long British mic would last. Siuce theuj though 
Dli^rwd-r hEis fallen from its position^ a good monj new houses hare 
Hprung up on all sides and janded preperty bos risen grentlj in 
value^ 

Within the limits of the Dhdrwdr municipality^ are estimated to 
bo about one hundred niads and lanes with an aggregate length of 
about sixteen miles, oE which miles arc metalled. Besides tho 
great north ami south Poonn^Hiiribar road which passes between 
the town of Dharwiir and the civil station, and the coat and 
west Bijdpnr-Halijdl niad which passes between the town and 
the fort oE Dhiirwdr and thence tbrangh the civil station, there 
iiro seven or eight chief roods in the city. Two cast and west 
roods, the northern and tho south ornj ran parallel to each other in 
MiulihalL The nerthom road joins the soatbem at the west end 
of JIadihall by a small cross kne and passes wegt throngb 
Haveripoth^ then tnrns a little to tho south, and parsing betwoen 
the fort and the toivn, goes straight to the Collectors office and 
to id I tho bungalows in the civil station. It branches in two 
directions near the sonth gate of the fort, the-north-west bmuch 
leading to the District Court* post travellers^ bnn^low, and 

the jaili Near the jail it joins the main PcMona'^Harihar road- 
The sonthem branch goes into tho town ol DhArwfir. The east and 
west Ilnbli main ro^* entering the town on the east, proceodH 
westward through the towup Brat under the name of Mochigar Inue, 
jvinU krthor on, under the name of the big pend road, to the Kemp- 
kori pond. From the pond it passes west to the Gertnan Mission 
honsc* Ulvi Basappa's tempie* the Collectors office and other 
bungalows, and on to HalijSl in North Kdnara^ The great road 
known as KamAnkatta. in the middle of th# town starting from tho 
esuii of tho town, posses west as far as Kempkeri, from whence it 
folioWR the east and west Hubli main road. The eastern Hubli 
road outers tho town on the cast at Navlnr gate and under the 
iminc of Hosvoni hinep passes the street bearing that namoj tnrnit a 
little te tho north and then again to the west, under the natne of 
Xodanpur street, and turns to the sonth to the Nncliambli well. 
From its turning point it passes west* nnder tho namo o£ 
'rirmnldUys atreetp as far as the end of the new village. It thcii 
bnmchcsinthreetfirectioaaj totho south to Mai larbng hill Someshvar 
temple and Hubli, to the west to Ulvi Basappa^s temple and Haliydl, 
and to the north-west to tho Kempkeri reservoir, from where it 
follows the cAfitand west Ilnhli main rciod. The AminbhAvi road 
enters Uavoripeth in tho nortbi passes south, and crossing the east 
itoa-ss 
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Habli mnd;^ croBSC!^ thu} toirn uuder iho mmo of Mangalv^i' street 
jinill it reacbcs tb^ Knnjdnkiitta cmm str^t, and tb^n undoif tiitr 
name of SbnkravArpetb atioct through the Narlur gate to 

HoblL Tbe sixth is another panillel north and i^outh read whiob 
from tlie Enropean bury mg ground near the fart^ fioutb 

through the town fir^t under the name of Maagnlyitr street mad, 
as far as the cross Kamiknkatta street^ and then under the name of 
ShukiUY^r street mad, joins the east Hubti road at the point 
where it tarns a little to the north and then follows it. Two or 
three north and aonth roads pass through the civil station and cross 
as many more east and west roads in tho same localily. Several 
smaller lanes join tlio above main mads throughout the city and 
servo as short cuts to the main roods. Many of these lanes am 
extremely narrow and winding. 

Before the beginning of Eritish rule the old town of Dhdtrwhr woa 
sarrounded witn a mud wall six or seven feot high w^ith bust ions 
at iutervalg. The town bod liifo entrances adorned with squaro 
topped gateway*?, which were closed at nighty, and watched by tho 
village police Thege bastionod walls liuve falleo- In some parts they 
have completely disuppeamd, in others the ruins give an idea of 
what they formerly were^ The town has grown so much on all 
aides that them are no traces of the old gateways. Even tho exact 
position of four of the gateways is not easily traced* The lifth 
gateway the south-east of the town, known ns the Kavlnr gate is 
also in ruins* The tops of the, gate way and tho doors have vaniBhed, 
The two sides olotio remain and they arc much out of repain llio 
only two gateways in the city of Dhfirwdr w^htcli have iiuy top arches 
are tho two in thoreast entruuco to tho fort of DbtlrwAr* 

Dhdrwiir is ihroughont the year the seat of a District Judge and 
Sessions Judge, a first class subordinate judge, and a Civil Surgeon. 
During the ralna it is tbe scat of the Colleclor, tho assistant and 
dopaty collactora, tho oBicerfi of the Sonthom Mardthu revenue 
survey,tha plice suprintendent, the district engineer, and ol!ii!^rs of 
the forest ond railway departments^ It is also the hcud-ciiiarters of 
the chief rfivenno and plice oflicera of the DMrw^r subdivision and 
is pmvided with a lail, two eourt-houseSt a municipality, aud civil 
hospital^ a high schcK>l, a tramiug college, an Anglo-Ternacular 
school, post and telegraph offices, a travellers* bungalow, and four 
restrhouses for nativo traveUem. 

'Jhe cnuniciplity waa established in 1856 aod was miasd to 
a city munieipnlity from the 1st of April 1883- In 1&S2-83 
besides a balance of £321 (Es.32l2) the municipalitj had an 
income of £2ol(> (Ks*25,101) or a taxation of about Isr. lid, 
ahead on the population within municipal limits. The 
income is chiefiy drawn from octroi, house, wheel, and other taxe^. 
^Hng tho aame year, the expenditure amounted to £229D 
V vs.-^-,^990) of which £49D (Rs,498G) w'oro spent in conservancy and 
c^eanaiiig, and the rest in rt^pairiog and lighting roads, iii pDlice 
*i^es, and la other niisoellaacous objects^ lu 1870 the municipality 
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borrowed £3600 (Rs* 36^000) from Govemmciifc to iinproTe its ismler^ 
euppiv. Tbs chiof works wkicli Lave been eaiTiod out since the 
eat 4 ^bliALiiicat of the municipal it j arc dxteen miles of made imdj 
of which three and a half are metalled, vegetable beef and mutton 
nmrkots and Hlaughtor-bonaea, an improved water-snpply^ three miles 
of drains, and three latrines. 

Within mnnicipal limits are six reservoirs^ three ponds or 
two dsternsj and 614 wells. Of the six reservoirB five Hirekcn or 
Bag* Kempkeri or Ldl, Kopadketij Halkeri or Moti, and Paminn- 
kattiare large, and are the chief aonreea of the eity *3 water-siipjjly. 
The sixth is a new large reservoir made bj the* inunicipfdity+ Phe 
three ponda or kuniai^ Margamma Saiddpnr and Uhl BasappSi are 
small and used for watoring cattle and trees, and for washing. 

The Hirekeri or Bhg TOservoir is on the south of the town near 
the village of HoayolMpnr, Ifc is the largest of the six rejgervoira^ 
being 42^^ ocrea in area* and capable of bolding 568,332 cubic 
of water. It is much filled with si.lt and is used only for bathing 
wnabing and watering some lands to the oast of it. The eastom 
part of the reflervoir was oncO banked Vi’ith huge stonios and mud * 
but the whole is in riiius* If the embankment was ropaired^ and the 
silt removed, it would bo able to bold three times as much water as at 
preBeut. This reservoir has no steps. The temple of IMyar Hanii- 
mdn stands close by on the north-east bank of the reservoir* It 
becomes dry as early as December. Thu Kopadkeri pond between 
the villages of hllil^ipur and Gulganjikep on tho north-west ef the 
toTvn has an area of 24^^ acres and is capable of bolding 356,383 
cubic feet of wat^r. It is divided into two by a dam, the part on 
the high ground being used by the people of Mdliipur* Gulgaujikop, 
and Kataldpur for drinking, and the part on the low ground for 
washing and for watering cattle and trees. At the end of 1831-82 
there remaiued in it 4fi,T3tj3, and at the close of 1SS2-83 about 32,006 
ctibic feet of water. Tbia pend baa a strong mud and atone embank- 
men t, hut no Btepa. 'rim Halkeri or gr^t reservoir, the chief 
Honree of the water-snpply of tho town^ lies between^the fort and 
the town. It has an area of acres and <:an hold 564,043 cubic 
foot of water. At tho end of the sonth-west monsoon of 1831-82 
it oontuined 483,984 cubic feet of water, and at the end of March 
1882, 332,656 cubic feet ■ at the end of the south-west monsoon of 
1882-83 it containjcd about 338,460 cubic feet, and at the end o| 
March 1833, 315,500 cubic feet of water. It has stone and mud 
embankments in good order. Four flights of stone steps lead to 
tho wator^s edge. On tho aoutbom embankment stand tho Ger¬ 
man Mission Anglp-vernacular school, temples of HanumAn and 
Dattiltmja, and two rest-houses^i Fonnerly tbb rKervoi^ ue^ 
to fat! in the hot season bnt it does not uow, aa it la fed by tho 
new inuuicipul reservoir on tho soulh^wost of the which m 

built from the Gavemment lofm of £3600 (Ri 36,0^) and la 
intended to supply the town wUh water through The Kem^ 

keri or Ldl reservoir, in the west of the town and to tho of tho 
riiad from the town to tho Collector'a office, has an urea of 3^ acrea 
uud is capable of holding 138,996 cubic feet of water. It is used 
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for dfinkiug anti washing by the lower classes who Iito near it. 
It has emlHinkmenta built of clajj stone, fttid mad, and on quo sido 
are steps. It dries in Docetuber. Tlie Parrannkatti rostervoir, to 
tho north of tkq town and DAveripelb street, nnd on the west of tliu 
Dhamdr-AiHiubbari road, has tui area of 2 4 aeres and can hold 
113,220 cabic feet of water. In March 1KS2 it ooBtnined 3S,C(j<l 
cable feet. It is used for drinking by the people of the neighlwur- 
hood and on one aide is fumished with steps. It dries by December. 
3’be new reservoir to the soutli.weat of the town ivkich is intended 
to anpply the town with drinking water by pipes was built in ISSO 
from a (xOTemment loon of £^01)0 (K8,3ti,0W). It has an area of 
ItiiS acres. It conbiinod 3bl,tj65 cubic feet of water in November 
lbS2. As it is more thou a iniic from the town it is not direotly 
used. When necostuiry its water is led to the llalkeri or Moti 
reservoir. Of the three smaller ponds, Margamma, called from a 
small temple of Mnrgamina or the Hindn cliolem goddess Hch a little 
Ui the west of the Dhilrwdr fort. It is used for watering cattle and 
trees. Tho Said^pnr pond to the north-east of the villsge of tjaidapiir 
ia used only for watering cattle. Ulvi BnsnpWs pond, to tho west 
of tho town and near the Lingiiyut temple of Ulvi Hiwappa is uaed 
for washing and watering cattle and also for watering a sniall gTirdon. 

There tiro two large eistoma or Aondfla in tho west port of the fort. 
The smaller cistern, about 2833 aqnare yards and thirtj-sii feet 
d«p, is in the ditch betWE 3 eD tho outer ghicis und the fort wall. 
Abater collected in the catchment of tho western pqrta of the fort 
runs into this reservoir through a elmniiel built on ii level with tho 
ground, under the outer glacis of the fort. From this the water runs 
into the inner and larger cistern within the fort, by jneausof aaofber 
channel, on a level with tJie ground, built under tho fort walls, 'J’Ijo 
larger cistern is within tlif- inner wall of tho fort. It has an area of 
5356 sqnani 3111113 and is aboot eighty feet deep from the surface 
of tho ground. It IS cut out of the hard schistic rock on wliieh tho 
fort stands. Except at a few placoa near tho surface the aides aro 
not built but in the upper and eastern side are some rude stens. 
Jn very hot seasons both cisterns rnn dry. In the inner cistern 
w a well about ten feet square and twenty feet deep, and round tho 
big well aro ainaJler wells each three or four feet square. All tlicsc 
wella had siv^t water springs, llie big well bad soliti wnodoti 
abutters which can bo opened or shut at pleasure. From iheso wells 
^opTe used to draw their ’water-supply, A tompb of Vithoba or 
I aiidiiratig stands cloao to the north-east bank of tho cistern. 

Of the til4' wells within mnnicipal limits in December 1883, 
480 coutsiued brackish water lit nnly for bathing and washing, 
and 129 contained sweet water fit for drinking. Of the sweet wells 
tWCTty-two were step.wella, and 107 were draw wells. All the 
wens lusido tho town and villages are draw wcUb imJ aro four to six 
seventy-five to eighty feet deep. All tho wells 
u ® Dhdrwar and the village of ilosyeHapur aro 

six thirteen aweot water wclla outside the biwN, 

cs , %o on the south, one on the north, mid one on tho 
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KOiitli-cflst TliO villages of llavmpeth, Kamlilpiir, Jldlipur, and 
NirAyunpar luivo lo5J wcHb all brackish and they tlieraforo depend 
on the Kopadkeri und iloti reservoirs. The Jladihnll, SaidApufj 
ami Oulganjikop villagea Imve 116 *3west wells each about twonty- 
five feeli deep. Besides ibeao there are thirty-eight sweet wells iu 
the Kuropcan part of due etatiou. They are ten to twelve feet etpare 
and vary iti depth from aoventy to eiglity-oight feci. Agsir Bhdvi 
Ik draw well on low ground to the west of ilia town is about flis: feet 
Huuare and twenty-sis deep. It is chieHy used by washermen. It 
had thirtijeii feet of water in December 1S83. The Jobni well to 
the north of the town takes its name from a Jekni or female 
spirit who haunts it Thirty yeara a^ it looked more like 
a pit than a well Since then the M anici^lity havo built stone 
stops on the east and south aides and tlio townspeople use ita 
water for drinking. It is sisty-two foot deep, and hasnn area of 
4t(l square yards on the top and about 150 square yards at ^o 
iHittoin. In December 16S3 it had twenty-sis feet of water. The 
Kiu'hanibli woll ifl to the south-west of the town near tho 
rilingu of Bosyellnpur. It is HjaHed after a mis;tare of jvttrf and 
rant, called or millet gniel which was given to tlio 

labourers who dng it in a season of gumt drought about 120 years 
ago.’ The well looked like a largo pit till 1S32 when it was repaired 
Viy public subscription. Stops have been built towards tho north 
and mat sides of the well, and its water is used for drinking. It 
rwcupiea an area of b23 sqoure yards, and is thirty feet deep. In 
December lft93 it contained seventeen feet of water. Rdynr Bhayi, 
nu the south-east of the toivn near the Navlnr gate was built 
by VjAsrily a Vnishuav Mtidhvn poiitilT. It covors an area of 
iibont SOU square yards and is lined with deep atopa from the surfaco 
to the water’s edge. It bad Beveiitocn feet of water in December 
18S3. For want of clcouing and repairs tho wntor is dirty and is 
usoil only for washing. The tomiilo of Ibiyar HaunniAti stands on 
the northern briuk of this well. Three wells were built between 
1835 nnd 18C0 by IMo Saheb SbrinivilsTAo llunutiiant now a retired 
Uovorn me lit pleader. One of the w'dls built about 1SS5 is in ibo 
uld District .Tndge's office. Its 'vntor is exccllont and is gcnemlly 
HBcd. The other built about 1842 is on the Dhnrwar-Hubli road 
near a garden planted by Mr. ShrinivAfi. This well covers an 
of about twcuty-fivo square yards and is forty-eight feet deep with 
Steps on tho southern aide. The well is now cluoay used ny ™y' 
farere- The third well was sunk by Mr, Shrinivus in 1861-62 m 
tho present District Judge’s oGicei The Udpirdyar well on Iho 
BiJiith-wpat df tho town waa buiH about ITS-O, by one Udpirao eui 
ofHcsw uuder the Peshwa’a govenior or isuraubhadAr. It covers an 
area of thirty square yards and is about thirty feet deop ivith stops 
on tho west side. Its water is used by the people of the neighbour^ 
hotid. A temple of Hanumdn, built by Satjui Bodb SvAmi, a great 
pontilf of the principal sect of tho MAdbva BriHinmns about 1780, 
^andd oatfae north Hide of this well. Vcukatrtlo Bahddur'a well, to 

rjviiriii* k Jifiri boileil la wultr wot tflaJe into a. hard bsms, wd aniMi iv tbo 
j'ruel of rw^ji flotiri 
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the swath-w^stof the town waa bogun by the 1at«H4o BaMdDr Ven- 
katroo Sub^ji principal Radar amm or native judge ol Dhdrwiir^ after 
a enccessioii of thiw years of drongh tending m l N 40. Hr. VenkatrAo 
died in 184ij| andhi^ son Rao Bahddor Tirmalnio Injimdiirj formerly 
a Jud^ of the Small Canso Court at Dhdrwnr and Mubti imd now 
a pensioner and a honDTniy magistrate of the first cloaa^ completed 
it ID ]M7 at a great coat. The Bombay Government expressed 
themselves gratihed at the ptibUc^apirited liberality ehown by Mr. 
Yenkatnio Snbdji in making the well- In 1849 they conferred on 
liis son Kiio Bahddtir Tinnalrdo forty acrea of rent-free land in 
^rpetnity as a. reward for completing and for maintaining the wedL 
1 ho Well is O5od by all elnases of fieople and did not fail oven in the 
great drought of 18/4^ when almost nil other wella Trcre dry, 
^iTie well has an area of about 810 sijaare yards and Is seventy'iiinfj 
feet deep. On the cpatom iside five cut atone stops lead from 
the surface to the water's edge. In December 18S3 the water in 
the well WHS thirty^fivo feet deep, Kopramma^s well on the 
south-east of the town^ and near tlie Xavlur gate, was biiUt by the 
same Km Buhddur Tirmsilrdo in 1880^ at a cost of ftl>otit £U0 
(Rs. IMK}) and mmed after hia late mother Kopmmtna, The well la 
circular^ about six feet in diameter and forty'seven feot deep^ and 
is very substantial being built from tc^p to bottom [entircly with dry 
plato stouea. The water of tho well is sweet and is used by 
the people of tho neighbonrhood, by travel lerSi and by market 
f^plo on market days. It had twenty feet of water in December 
18S3, TwolaiT^e drcular wolls aro witliin the jail limits, one in the 
jm Itself, the other in front of the jail gate. The water of both 
wells IS sweet and is used by the mmateaof the jail for drmking and 
washing as well as for watering the jail garden where Eqn>penu and 
Datiirc vegetable^ are grown. The fiper vegetables are eold for 
the benefit of Governnieot^ and the eonntry vegetables are eseil 
by the prisoners. The wells are each about twenty»five feet in 
diameter, and about eigbty-eigbt feet deep. In December 1883 
they end sixteen feet of water. 

Ontside of the town on the north, and between it and tho fort, 
are the Robertson Fruit and Vegetable Markets. They are most 
convenient and apacious and next to the new market at Hubli, 
are among one of the tiiicst up-coantry markets in the Bombay 
presidency. They include a quadmtigidBr building with a corm- 
gated iron roof containing ou each side of the square twenty stalls 
1 ^'k to back* h*ach of tho forty stalls oo tho south&ru and westora 
sides is provided with an enclosed brick wall covered with a WDodeii 
lidj in which the dealers keep their goods at night. The remamiDg 
ft^y fitiills on tho niirthom and cost cm sides have no such cnclosiircai 
OntE^ide the quadrangle ure three hiecka of shops one on the nortbw 
wcatom^ another on the south-weetem, and the third on the south- 
eastern sides, each block containiug fourtecD shops or rows, with a 
V broad, and a veranda in front also seven feet 

£r^ iiorth-eastcrn Bide of the quadrangle is 

1 apace is Bold every 

on ft AVI Bealdea these, two other blocks of shops 

one on each side of the pubUc T<md lead from tho market into tho 
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town, each block oontainiog fifteen shops or rows, and a vertinda 
ia front of the same breadth as tho shop. The present total number 
of stalls is eighty, and of shops aerenty-two, nnd the total bnilcl- 
ing cost to the tnnnicipali^ lias been £2775 (Rs. 27,750). 'I'he 
privilege of occupying and trading in each of tho eighty stalls and 
Beventy'two shops and on each of the separate portious of empty 
ground to the north-east of the gaadran^lar budding, ia sold by 
public auction every year to the highest bidder. In 1883-S't the rente 
amounted to £103 (Rs. 1937). No shop tas is levied on those stalls, 
shops, or empty plots, as they form municipal property. The 
average yearly cost of repairing the stalls and shops Ls about £20 
(Ra,20O). The romnining twenty shops were sold to different 
persons, who occupy and tmdo in them, paying the iminicipality 
a yearly shop tas of £fi 4s. (Rs. G2). Mutton and beef markets were 
built by tho municipnlity in 1881. Tho mutton market ia a square 
building with thirty-four stalls and cost £92 8#. (Ra. S24). The beef 
market is a aqnore building with twelve stalls and cost £49 
(Ra. 492). There are two slaughter houses one with a pared door 
for slaughtering sheep and goats, and the other for slanghtering 
cows and bullocks. Tho old market within tho town of Dhdrwdr 
consists of rows of shop on each side of two long streets known oh 
the north and south Mangalvdr Piati-voni and the east and west 
street known as J avlivooi, croBsin g each other at ri ght angles. Each 
shop consists of a room with n veranda in front and a store room 
behind- Articles for sole are kept in baskets and shown in tho 

vemnds. , - , ,, 

Tho only industries in the town are tho weaving of coarse woollen 
blankets and coarse cotton cloth. The jail manufactures aro carpehs, 
towels, table cloths, quilts, eiine chairs, and boxes, T^e Govem- 
ment cotton gin factory, which used to repair cotton gins and do 
miscetlaucous iron work, was closed in July 1883. 

Dhdrwdr has thirteen Large Hindu temples and three Mnham- 
madiui mosquBfi. The temples, which are mostly plain nnd modem 
are three of Hauuradn, two each of Durgadevi, Kareinb, Piindurang, 
and Veakatesb, and amal! diriaos of Dyamava and Kdghavcndrn, 
Svimi. The oldest is RSyar or Vyiisrdy Hanuindn’s tempi o near 
the Navlur gate. It is said to bo one of 360 temples which wore 
built throughout tho Vijaynagar territory about a, d. 1.510 in honour 
of Hanumin.^ VyAsrAy who built the temples was a Mddhav 
pontiff, who is said to have managed the country for twolvo ywre 
during tho minority of a Vijaynagar king. The temple is held in 
much reverence. Tho other two tomplea are Mudi Hannman a 
shrine near tho old gate of that name, and HauamAn’s shrine 
near tho reservoir built about 1700 by SotTO Bodh SvAmi 
iHiother great MAdhav poutiff. Of the two Durgsdovi shrines one is 
in tho fort and the other in tho town. Of the Hnrsiuh temples one 
is in the town and the other at Madihall within ii mile of DhArwAr j, 
tho latter was built by the lato diwAn RAo BnJiAdnr ShrioivAsrdo 
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ahoui 1S32, Of thfl twft iemp!a« of Pdoddnuig- one* in tbo fort wna 
liiilt by tto Peflhwn^^ last comidAinlimt B4paji Siodia (a,D. 1800), 
and tbo other in tlio town wpa built about 18^^ by RamnDOa Naik a 
rich DhArwor morclnint. Dvamava'^ and Hdgbavonilrzi ^vaini^R aro 
two iTiinor ehtiness^ tho latter built by a DMrwdr priest about 1830. 
There is also a stnall temple of Tr Spur ling near the mile-^stOTLe 

where the Dbdrwar road bmtiches from the Hubli-Belgnum road» 
It ia an old mid suljstaiitial bnilding of ^tone and mortar and lias 
lately been repaired and whitewaaheiL There is also a Jain temple 
in Dhdrwdr, and Lingdyat temples of Virbltadm and TJlfi Haaappn^ 

Of three chief mosques, two Ibo Jdma nnd the Bdra ImamV are 
in the town^ and one Ilnte! Pdtchd's la in the forL The pan jus or 
iron Imtids wbieh are worshipped in Hotel Pdtcbjd^e mosque are said 
to haro been bronght froin Bidar in tbo NistSm^a dominions. 

Within mniLicipal limits are twenty-Eve large and email Lingdynt 
monaaterics or built by difforent Litigdyats at different dmes,^ 

Six of these mqimatencs are of special importance^ Hire*a, Dodya's, 
Charanti^s, Huchya's, Javatiavara^s^ and Kiiribasyn's. These wero 
built by different Lingdyat merchants at different times and are- 
used only by Lingayat priests. Hie Lingdyat laity nerer live in 
thoso monaateriefl.* 

Dhiirwdr has a German mission chapel and two Homan Catbolie 
clmpela Tbo Gorman Mission chapel m eereuty-six feet long by 
forty4wo broad and twenty^fonr high and has o forty-foot high tower. 
It wasbEJiit in !844-4o and dedicatijd on the 14th of E^ember 1815, 
Tho service by the missionaries is in Kdnareso and once in English 
on Mondays. Attached to tbo chapel is a small cemetery in which 
several missionaries and their wives and childron have been buried. 

There is one travellers^ hcmgalow and four rest-houses within 
municipal limiU, One of the resUhouses was bidlt by tho niuni* 
cipnlity, and the other tJirco by private persons one of whom a 
^luhainmadan enjoys a grant of rent-free Laud from Government 
for tho repair of his rest-house. Tbo best of the throe rest-houses 
is thiit boilt by lino BahiLdur Tinnalruo Vonkatesb near his father’s 
big well at □ cost of £5Ud (FLs 5000). Tho rest house is conitnotdy 
used by travellers^ and, on important occasions, by lownspeopTo 
for holding caste dinners and otfi&r entertainments. 

The Enropcflu grave-yard la a littio to the Bontb-Cf^t pf tbo fort. 
It has a tablet to tho nephow of Sir Thomas Muaro with ihia 
inscription * 

* Ta llio mtmarj of Jobn ColItiU Kimro Xlcqulrv of 
thfl M44ru CiTil Serffio^ who 1;»eiiis with lh« 

fwes uBemblfrd fsf tha radtlAtlsa of ICiltur, Wim un- 
fortuiutalv eairfad hj tiJa ardaiil tompor to Khua tn 
thfl itorm of tht nnvmiv* wotIla on %ho Urd of Deoeml^r 
1804, whnn lie rooolt^od ft mortal womid* of wlilfllt hp 


motiABttry a pfieBt tl IJTDUffht btotlio now baOilinD^ 
J«'^hed jtnl tha ioDT u ipriDkled With Ibn Wmlor. f'onr /hiuj *ra 

f _ r*y‘ oao li b^riad unckr tuich oonicr of tho bnildiny with pnycfi. A 

I inil the b«i hSm^ ik for itiw ju a monjittcry, 

UfitftUa BTC j^vtu ftbovr pp. ics. 110; 
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died <m \!h» Utli of DMffEobrt 1634^ it ifirly iC5 if 
2e jeara. ThU mcnuDWat wa* atiOtad by W# uncli* 

Mijor <Jiiuihil Sir Thomim MmiM. 

Thore are tablets nl5o to Captain Black and Lientenants SeweU 
and Dighton of the Madras Horso Artillery, 

loBt tt»lr liTfti bl CKlliJQtlT nttinJpliiLi to 
ilTM-d tb* iMumetJod at K%%tTiT, on itie 2ardof 
bor 1 S 24 . “Tliii mamiMiat if« ireotad by UwLf tnroi 
fHindj wlio witnHMwl Ibetr dorot#d rasudnit at tbit 

uTif flrtmmtiBi 

To the Boutli-east of the town near the Kavlnr gate ia a monument 
mised in meraory of the late K4o Bahiidnr Venkatrdo Subiiji Pnnoi- 
pal Sadar Amin of DhAr^-Ar who cUed in 1846, 

The Tnonttnient of most historical intereet at DMtwAt i^anobeUsk 
about sixty yards from the tmveUere^ bungalow. The obelisk 
which 13 twenty^ight feet high| was built in memory of Mr 
Thackeray and Mr* Jlunro two oficera in the emi employ oE 
Government who lost their liv<^ in the Kittnr inaurreotioii in 1S24 
The obelisk has inscriptions in Persian on the south fsceji m 
Kinatose on the westj in Sanskrit on the north face, and m Lnghah 
on the east face. The English inscription is 

hj their Mflndji to tbfl nMnUOry nfSt. Jolm 
Wp E*qalrfl, -Tf i.ncip*l CollMtor Md PomiMl 
ARodt» Souihflrn lijm'th* killed ia tbe insiir- 
nwllod el Kittnr. Oethbar 2Srd ISa^. end cf 
OeUiiu ltdnTo> Saqiairei Oob-ColLleiPter wlih died 
BAinher nth tif s wound reoedTod at Um reduvtion df 


tliat plaw/^ 

The civil station occupies the extreme west of the town and the 
fort. It is bounded on thG Eortb and east by the road from the 
town to the villago of M/ildpur and by the open oonnhy on the 
Bontb and west. The station is about a mile and a qtiarter 
east to west and a mile from uortU to south. It ia crossod by bro^ 
streets shaded by beautiful uvoanoa of trees. Moat of the 
bungalows, of which there are about eighty outside of tho fort, are 
substantial buildings in large eaclosurea each with a well, and most 
with flower, vegetable, and fruit gardens. The bungalows m tbo fort 
ai® amaller, are not so strongly bnilt. and liavo no wells and smaller 
cardens. According to ita aiso and position the cost of a bnujmlow 
TOTios from about £30 to about £a000 (Bs, 300 to Bs. 20,000). 
Forty-sii of these bungalows yield yearly rents varying ftwn £.* 
to £100 (Bs. SO - Hs. 1000). They pay a yearly mumcipai honso 
tai of flit, to 12s. {Rs. 3 - 6). Tho remaining thirty-four bungalows 
arc cither pnblic offices or ebunebea, yield no rent, and pay no 
mnnicipal tan. The Colleetor'a offieo lies at the astreme uonth 
of tho station and the Goveramont treasory ia kept them. Iho 
Collector’s residetico is close , to his office. To the nc^ of the 
Collector's garden are tho training college and the high schooL 
To the west is the excentive engineer’s office, and to tho north tM 
revenue survey office, and the rosidenoe of the Judge. Tmvarda 
the east of the Judge’s renidcnc8 is Thackeray and Mnnro s 
obelisk and the European church. To the east and aou^-oost 
of these ure the new District Court, post office, and a Roman 
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Catbolb clmpel. The rest of the ciTil statipii ia filloi with 
bungalows ooeupted by other officers and geotlaiDon* Three of 
tho bnngalovTa are uged, by P^i shoplceepeTS. At the pistem 
gate of the Colleetot^a garden is the first class Hubordinaio judge^a 
court, and to the soqth are other bnngafows and the chapol and 
residence of the German TnLsaionaries. At the extreme north- 
west comer of the civil atat ion are the lunatic naylnin nod the jaiL 
Tho jail is gnrroundod by a high quadrangular wall with ita chief 
entrance on the north. Outsido tho hnilding are working sheds 
for the prisonets and thesej with the gardoiig^ are aurfounded by a 
atixsng fence of prickly pear, a de^ ditch^ and for some distance, 
a dry stone wall. Up to 1882, the CiTil hospital was in the Rnmn 
enclosure as the Itina^ic asylnnip It has since been moved into a 
new building in tbo fortn which forms tho eastern part of the civil 
station. Inaide tho fort are several houses of Euro^ns, Enrosbne^ 
and others, the now Civil hoapibvl and the station library, A few 
MnbamniadanS| one of whom is the Kdji of DhArwdr town and 
a few native eervtmte also live in the fort. The chief MuhninniadAiti 
mosqne called the Hutel Pitcha'^s Bar^ha, the Hindu temples of 
Dnrgadevij Vithoba^ Hannmdn, and Marganinia^ and tho mansion 
of Ihipuji Sindia (1800) the last Peshwa^B comtnandaut are also 
within the fort. 

1'be Military Cautonmeut^ in the open country nbont a mile and a 
half north-west of DIsarwdr, and on the west of the Bclgiwm 
road^ ccenpies an area of 3 SI acresj just enough to accommodate 
one Native Regiment. Tho cantonment is open to the prevailing 
breeze and being built on a slope has n good nntuml drainage. In 
1872 it had a military popalation of 1634 of whom Gdl were fghting 
men and 973 were followera, In 187S of a total of 1655, 730 
were fighting men and ^35 were followers. In December 1883 
there was a total Btrength of 506, o£ whom 310 were fighting men 
and 106 followersL 

About two miles eonth of Dli^rwAr is the Mailargndda hill on 
whose top is a email square stono temple facing east built lu the 
Jain style. It has round pdlars and square massive stone beams, 
with a somewhat plain ceiling. It is not known who bnilt tho 
temple but ou the frent pillars are two Persian inscriptions. The 
mscription on the (visitor's) right pillar ia lost | the left pillar 
inscription runs: 

IjX tb0 mtau of Miihiiinniiid A'-dllAha'Ti. kiiiff of BijH''piir 
tkw bundlaff acq^uirad Uu imraiix of Goii,i Wi* 
ooanrtqd Into m nouiiie bj MuluumaftA WII* 

Oat HavAldA'r of Lb4 fort Of BbA'rwaT, Tor mb luaqf 
bH MiibaiumAlIjmH to oHbr up prajor without feikr^ in 
tha jmmi Slhifia Oam&Drin va AUaf lOBl EOui n A-P. / 
iirT0> . 

'When theMar^thds took Dh^rw&r in 1753 this building wds turned 
into a Hindu temple and dedicated to the god MailBrlmg. Ita chief 
worshippers are Dbarwfir Komtia. 

Dhirwir ib not an old town. In a legendary account of the old 
temple o! Someahrar two and a half miles south of Dhdrwftr, Navlnr 
and other places in the neighbourhood are said to bo notic^ but 
there is no mention of Dhdrwiir. The local bolief is that the 
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Dbdrwjir fort ™ built m 1403 and called aft^ itn btniaer Dhdrriv^ 
an officer o£ the Vijaynagar king^ EAm EAja.^ The firat certain notioo 
of DhArwar la in 1573 when the liftb BijApiir king All Adil Shdh 
{1557-1579) k mentioaed m marebing on Dhdrwdr one of the 
struagoat forta in the KnmAtak. It then held by an officer 
of the late IMm Raja oi Vijaynagar who had aRsamed praoticat 
independenca The fort fell altera siego of aiac montlis^ and 
the aarronnding coantry was annexed to Bijdpnr * * In Iff&O one 
of the BharwAr fort gates was re-bnjh with weU cot granite 
stones. Over this gateway is a Persian inscription dated A.a 
lUGO (H. 1071) giving the name of one Abdul Gaff m- as the 
oommandaDt of the fort nnder BijApur. In I6d2 lands were 
granted to the Kaji of DlidrwAr by tho Bijdpnr king and the 
Kdji^a descendants still hold that grant dated H. 1073 that is 
A.n. 1653/ An inscription dated 1670 in tho temple on the 
Mailarling hill two miles south of Dbdrwdr is another local romnant 
of Bijapur mlo/ In 1673 Ahdnl Kerim the aocefitor of the 

S resent Nawdb of SAvannr was appointed govern or o£ tho Bijdpnr 
istrict or of BaQkdpnr with sixteen sub-divisions orjjar^ancht. 

The chief of these stib-divisionfl were Nafitatftbad or Dbdrwdr and 
Gadag/ In 1674 Shivdji fortified Nargand thirty miles nortlnHwt of 
Dhdrwdr and took Dhdrwdr J In 1586 SuItAn M aa^SKini, AnraDgaebk 
sen, msFohcd, in the uameof tbe Delhi emperor^ to regain the south¬ 
west parts of tho Bijdpnr kingdom which Shivdji hnd. overran. 
Ho took Hnbli anti Dhdrw^r* a place of respectability and Btrength, 
and placed garrisons in them/ During the Bixty-eight years of 
hlughal anpromacy, from 1685 to I753j Dhdrwdr wna held by foar 
commandants sent from Delhi, and acting oxidcr tho orders of the 
^fogbai Governor at Bijapnr/ The bat commnndant surrendered 
DhdrwAr in 1753 to the third Pcahwn BAlAji BAjirAo (1746-1761) 
who presented the cominandfliife with £4000 (Rs* 40,000) sn arream 


1 It bl told that Phirriv at first to fortify ^Tavlrtr iai5 tnilisi Hmth-caal: of 

llhirwir and hfigan the Work, traiaea of which rainrun, Th« wiiliwprtod Ic^d tJmt 
thf founrlcr when hauting *Urt«4l a Wo Which tumoil cm and killed hii do^ la M^d 
<4 X>Ww&f. It iMini prcjbahlo that DhJrriv, after making a ^jcgiiming at Kavlur^ 
fonnd that iho meishbanrinR hHUi wcHiUi givo CflvcT to ao enemy and aeoixrdingly 
cltaio the mdro open aito of bhdrvAT. 

* Thifi date ii pJobably curtect aait ha* been Wded down aoecirding to fenrdLSarosfc 
chronological lyitcjna, ISSS S^rntMar^ Stirm Arah Mi^a ^vhuiim 

^ 4 ;, The iw^nc of the fcbg amwm to be wrong u the 

Vijaynagarkifi^ in 1403 was Deva l^y* Vijaya Biya Vijaya Bnkka or Bnkka IT. 
who rnlcd frnCa 1401 1451- The cmly Hdffi m the Vyajma^ liat u tke regent of 

Ibeele^'cnth chin^ ^adlUbiv (lS4S-Le73| who Ufnrpcd the tHr^ fitnn l£>42 to 1565. 
CaldwcH'a Tiaaevelly, 46. 

^ Briggs' Fwiahta^ HI- 13a * Rto BahAdnr Tirmalrtr* ^ See above p. TO®. 

" (hme'i Hlatoric^ FrncnMmtAt ^96 ; 8tijke4' Belganm^ 43« 

^ Stokto* 4:? ; Bom. Go?, UX!H. 173, 

^ Gnmt LHiffa ^lardthda, L4B; Stokea' Belganm, 43 1 Onnc'i Htstodjeal Fragments, 
144 ; Moor't Narrative of Caplin UtUe't Detachinen^ 43, 

^ Tbc hnt Mi^hal comEnondant of PhArr^r wh Mina ^ifuDa ralad ^luhammad 
Knnla from lOSo to IijK), the teeond comniandiuit wai Ataf Kh^n Ealiindukbjtn ffom 
J7C0 to 171^1 t^ird NMmtldkEdn from 1710 to 1733. and the 

fonrth wwi a KIndo Frithviiiihg ion of Eba^ratluing from 1734 to 17^. iJhiiiiig the 
rale of tho eeeond aiul third o^mBnAQdant^ the peace of tbo dietrict wan twice diabur^ 
od ofljce by the Nawib of SdvnntLTp miilI ooco by a FiaLag of dtjdM and pdti*jdr*. Iti 
both eaaeri the {rnmneente proved too atremg Idr tbe Goveimoeat nod had to be bought 
uCT. Jkdiikltir Tinuiilriv+ 
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of pay dn© to the ^rrison. In 17^4, as tlie Nawdb of Si^TtkTitir r^afafe^d 
to Bopamte from tb© llarAlhA&j Haidur marched to Huvonur and 
redoced the Nawikb toaabmia^oii^ while liis gooeralFazl UllahKhan 
took Dhdrwilr and overran the country es far north as the Krislmo.^ 
On tho approach of MadharriT Pqahwa^s (1761-1772) ariiiy of SOjtKKJ 
horBeaud ns many foot^ Fn^sl Ullah had to fall book od Haidar's army 
leaTiag' a stroog^ garrison at DbArwAr.* After Haidar's defeat ub 
Annaratti iu Sbisur twenty-fiTfl miles south of BankApor^ Mddhav- 
rfr laid siege to DhArwAr which capitulated after a breach had been 
made.* lu 1776 Haidar left a chosen body of troops in BankApur 
to watch nud^ as far as posaihloj prevent snpplies passtdg to the 
Dh4rw At garrison which had not been red need. In 177S Haidar 
took DhdrwAr after a protmeted siege.® In 1764^ TipOp then in the 
height of his glory, compelled tho Jbfaratbas to cede Hhirwar with 
other forts and dbtrictBj he agreeing to pay a tribute for them/ 
lo 1788 DhArwAr was besieg^ and taken by the 
In a Mardtba revenue statement pnepEkred about 1739 DhArwAr or 
Hosmtnkid uppers as a pafi/aiio or sob-diidsion of the Bi^nkApnr 
sarbir with a yearly rev^uc of £12,01S (Rh. 1,20^1 SU).® In Septem¬ 
ber 1700 05 part of tho joint attack of the Eaglii^ and Manitbaa on 
Tipn of Maknri during the Third Maisur War (1790-1792)^ a Manitha 
force of about 20^000 hortse and 10^000 foot under Parahnrdm BhAa^ 
a man rather under the common sko about fifty years old noH 
w'^ell looking though with an air of interest and much good aatnroj^ 
with an EdgUsb detachment of IGOO bayonets and three comijanies of 
artillery comraandeJ by Captain Littia appeared before DhArwdr 
which was held by Badr-al-ZamAn Khiu^^one of Tipu's moat trusted 
generals,^ 1 with a jjarriBenof seven thousand regulars and three thonsaud 
militia armed with inatcldocks and sw ords. Tho army took up its 
ground nearXarendravillEi^oaboal tlirce miles north-west ofDhArwAr* 
On the 18th of September the MarAthAs and English advunc^ agsiinst 
tho fart but were forced to withdraw with coimiderablo Iobb^ After 
this for about six weeks the MarAtliAa conlonted themselves with 
draggiug guns to & rising groand about 2000 yards from tho fort, 
fi ring during the da^, and dragging them back at night. On tho 30th 
of October the a&aailants moved finm the north to the south of tho 
fort and the Eagliab detachment attacked a body of the onomy who 
Were posted outside of tho walls. The enemy were driven from tho 
post witliiu tho walls of the town witli thu loss of throo guns. Tho 
defendants' loss was considerable. Of the English ten wore killed 
and fifty-nine wounded. After tMa anccess until the 13th of 


^ Gnat Duff's mo. 

^ Gmil Daff-i 330 33^ j WtUu' South eyfJn^ I 4j51- <04 



Mjimb L asj. SS4u 


“ 1'^ <ietwb of the English, d(itachm«Rt trrre the (tth £sttjli(m of Kstive Infsiitrv 
C»i.t IjlUeiiul the Utk Ditt»liop uiuier Citpt. Alex, Mseikiihld of aoo 1»ycneta 
each, sjLd Mie oorapanj' of karopesn sail two winpanici of iCstive AitiUm with tia* 
poiituIi.TtMiJiipiBi.ics. Moon NATrativc, 1. * 
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Docetnber notbmg was dotio b^jond d&ilj dragging gtina to the high 
gronod to tbo north of the town and BTiog at the wallai. On the lUtk 
of Docomber a smart attack waa made on the town and the; enemy 
were dri^OD out of it Tho English detacbmout drove the enemy out 
and the ManVthjis followed end burnt and plundered the greater part 
of tho town and then retired. Tho Englisli loat aisty-two killed and 
wounded and the Mardthas 150 killed aiidBevnral bnndrede wounded. 
When the Marithfla ceiturned the defnndaiit^ a^in took poaaeeaioo of 
tho town but were driven out by the Bb^u^e infantry ou the 18th* 
m \io plundered the town so completely that not a piece of wood was 
left atauding. Aii the siege made Hueh poor progress an additional 
fonro under Colonel Frederick wOii sent from Bombay on the 19th 
of NoTcmbcr and reached BhdrwAr by Sangameahwar and the Amha 
Pass on tho 29t k of Becemher 1790.^ On that day tho attacking 
force had a slight sncceas taking a batfaiy ahont 200 yards to the 
aouth-e&st of the fort. On the ^odol Janoary 1791 there was a fomtal 
meeting between Colonel Frederick and the Bhdu at a tnnipla on 
Parshurdin^s bill amilo to the south of the lorL Dnriug the next 
ten days the Mardthd;a oontinnod to batter the fort but without 
doing much bano. The Eughah meanwhile wore preparing a battery 
and received three good guns from tho Slaritkaa a twenty-two* a 
twenty-four* and a thirty-six ponndor. The battery opened fire on 
tho 14b and continued till the Idthj making a breach^ but the 
defendants were able to repair it. The ammanition then faitcKl and 
little more waa done till tho 28th. The battery again fired at a 
fresh part of tho widl and cammed a broftcb whicb it waa determined 
to storm. Tho Eugliiali detach memt was strengthened by the corps 
of Sir. Yvoii% an English guntleruan in the Feshwa's BOrvico* about 
300 strong fifty of Ihom being Eurepeana of aU nations and tho rest 
natives. The storming party moved ont at four in the morning of tlio 
BQventb. But as the Mnruliks failed to make a separate attack the 
whole of the defaudant^s tire woa direct4Hl against the storming party 
and the altack failed.. Dniing the next ten days little pri>gTO3S waa 
made. In spite of the length of time the Mardth^s had been firing 
tbore waa little appearance of a brtsach. With twenty guias tho 
Uardtlids could not appreoch and breach Dhdrwdr in seven jeaire. 
The English detachment were unable to bo of much assistaiioe as the 
I^lHrnthds failed to keep them supplied with ammunition. On tho 
13th of Miirch Colonel Frederick died. The siege was continued 
till the end of Mareh when the defendants made offers to capitu- 
lute and a truco wa$ concluded. Negotiation a were completed* the 
garrison marched out of the lort on the third of April* and tho fort was 
finally handed over on the aeventk. During the siege from casualties 
and desertions the garrison liad been reduced from 10,000 to SOOO. 
Tho loss of the Englisli defachment was 500 killed and wounded of 
wbom one hundred were Europeans. The Mardtha Ickhs wan 
estimated at 3000. Mr. Moor gives the following dotaiLs of the 
fort. The fort was on irregnlar circle. The entrance wos on the 
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I Tha dctuld the BombAy Elsgun^nt, the 9th WitalieD ot Native InfAntTy 
with Eucopeon Artill£ry ood LAjrf^ui utd a fight fidd [iie$e. Moor't KAf?iiitiv^ 7-S< 
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oastero aide throngli three pretty strong gates the middle of wbicH 
wai5 rery handBomo^ Tho f^tcwny waa defended bj n battery of 
three gnoa. The outer ditch was twenty to tweotj^fi?e feet deep 
and twenty-fivo to thirty-bYo feet wide with a stone fiioing in 
plEures. The cuitam of the outer wall was. thick and strong and the 
rampart though too narrow had gnus naonnted on it. Behind the 
rampart was a second ditch twenty-dre feet wide and deep. The 
inner rampart and ciirtain were much the same as the outer. In both 
curtjiins were many towers mounting Iweaty-two guns two tnortars 
and a number of dxed wall pieces called jingah. The area inside 
was small and the wliob most forlorn- The powder magazino was 
nndergrouad in the rest of the cayalier lowerF The eommiandant^s 
residence and his office were near the centre of the fort and were 
much battered. There were no bandfiome or conveniont buildings. 
It was very dirty ss so many people had been so long living in it. 
There were soveml guns of iron bars hooped round and l> 0 'Atoii into 
shape which were known as ^ialabdr guns.^ The town which 
stretched fmui sbont 2od yards to tbo south and east of the fort 
wm enclowd by a weak wdl in had repair and a shallow ditch* 
The wall was square each face a little less than half a mxla Part 
of it waa strQngtbcned by a thick hodgo. Before the Back of the 
town the space inside the wall bad been well filled with hoosca 
though few or none of tbem hud been handsome* A stann mosque 
in the middle of the town had escaped without mneb damage.^ 

In October 1800 Colonel Wellesley^ afterwarda Duke of Welling¬ 
ton;, e^ressed hb opinion that Dhdrw^r could ha taken by a coup- 
dc-main, and be drew up a plan of att4ick on the south-west side.* 
Some officera of Colonel Welleslay^s army rode to Dhdrwdjj and one 
party was received in the fort by Biipcjji Sindia the commandant. 
Another day Ciolonci Wellesley rode near the fort and eiamined 
iL The commandant remonstmtod^ and at the Peshwa^s renneat 
Colonel Palmer, the British Eeaidont at Poona, wrote to Colonel 
Wellesley for an explanation*'' In 1303 the same commandant 
invited Colonel Wellesley to an entertaiament in the fort and 
to bis surprise the invitation was acneptod. Bipuji afterwards 
expressed astonishment that ho had allowed Colonel Wellesley 
to leave the fort, adding ^Am 1 not a M&rAtha,'“ la 18U 
Biipuji Sindia came to pay Ms respects to Biijiriv, who was than 


1.4J. » Moores NiTT^tive. 41. 

ISeO) Col^ Wellesk^' meiit£oiig wiS^uJi and 

ADu^n u plafls* fEimciiu for elDth. Ditto, 2C3. 

Wipidunm Dolaqd Wdhalcy hiJn to under. 

Iilwut Dhir^ hi would b«o 

Fcra^ ta Ml own plan of the pkco, or WonJd hmvt miM ioonirv of onA^f 
BntuJ! omww who talton DhUnrir for tlio 

lU hia caran. Ha j^uiindod tlx coEHUuDdaiit tb-at DluirwAp *IT t'U* 

liuCtanl imy, ^upplomuntary l>cppat«bca, H. 15S0-231 
. ^Sappkiueut&ry DoitpatobfLf, iL 2li0-2S2L 
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on way to tto Mailraa Karndtakd He wag told to up fcto 
fort to Triinbiifcji D&nglia. Biipuji answered * * li your Higlini^ will 
senil a gentleman to rcUove mo in the oommandj or if you will 
fiend my clerk in your own name^ 1 will deliver the ke^s to tim, 
but I will never give over the fort to Auch a person as PrimbEikji 
Denglia/ For this spoeck as atson na ho left the Peghwa^s tent 
B^puji waa sei^d^ bound and tortured by Triuibakji until ii 
promise of surrender was estorted. Baouji gave tho keys to his 
clerk, a Bnibmau on whom he could reljj and the clerk, aofocn- 
panied by a body of troopSp started for Bh^rwdr* As they 
drew near tho fort tko dork asked leave to go to advnaoe- 
A^ soon as be entered the fort ko closed all tho gates and 
openod such a fire that Trimbakji and liis men wore forced 
to retire^ Tho faitbfnl clerk did not eurrcndor until an order 
Was -obtained from his imprlsonod master through the interposi* 
tiou of B^pu Gokhlo*^ On tho ISth of Juno 1817 tinder the 
troEity of Poona the Pesbwa among other cofisions agn?ed to hand 
to tho British HhArwar and Kushgal about fifteen miloa aontb 
of Dhirwdr and other districts south of the Yarda.® To 
take pdfiseasion of tWs tomtory, General, afterwards Sir, Thomas 
klunro marched to Dhirwiir. Major No wall who woa sent 
in advance at the head of a battalion of Native Infantry 
managed matters with such address that though in a state of 
mutiny, ho prevaUod on the garrison to yield. In July 1817 when 
Genaml ^lunm and his party arrived they found the fort in the 
handfi of the Companys troop^r^ A battalion of Native Infantry and 
two six-jKmnder held picKses were left under the oommand of Major 
Newall to bold DhdrwAr, Xushgal, aud Rdnebennur* During the 
Third Maratha War* Dhdrwar was taken on the loth of Jnne 1818 
by Lfontenimt-Colunel Newalt with tho second battalion of the Fourth 
Kegiment, and all tho heavy guns and ordnance stores were tlirown 
into tho fort/ In 1S87 Dhdrwir was the scone of suck violent 
feuds between the Bnihnisiis and LingAyata that Government were 
forced to iotorfore.* During the 1S57 Mutinies, on account of tho 
disa^oetion of the surrounding chiefs, especially the ebieCfl of 
Naigund and Mundorgi, in case it might &ll into the hands 
of mutineers, it was thought advisable to brcocli Dhdrwdr fort 
Since 1833 from varionB causes Dbdtrwdr haa lest its im^rtanoe aa 
o place of trad& The opening of a station on tko ^larmagoo- 
BeLiri lino* 150 miles from Mamiagao and 143 miles north-west of 
Beldri, will probably increase the trade of DMrwAr. Still HubU will 
romain the commorcifd oentro of tho district* 

Dhtundsliit oa the Kdudra frontier, sis miles north-west of 
Shiggaon, is an Important market town in the BMikapur sub-division 
with in 18SI a popolation of 2374. It has a largo umnbor of shops, 
and at the weekly Thursday market, betelnuts, black pepper, 
cardamoms, chillies, cooOa-kernels* molasses, ricej salt, sugar, and 
tobacco are sold in large quantities* 


Chapter XIYi 
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1 CniPt Dnff"i MiiritluupS23-e24, * Grant DtdTt Mar&th£i, 

1 Gleigi Life of Mnarop L 4i(t0. ^ BLa4:k«r't Mmtiu Wat, 

* Bluu.er'i Muathn VViT* 314* ‘ Minrrays Haadbooki 340* 
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Didgnr, about Blt&m miles aouth-wepit of KQmjgij with in 1382 
a populaljoQ of 598* has a tnniplo of nanntnin with mx ioacriptionii. 
Two other macriptioas oocar one lu tho jaixl of ono Pu^ar B^diya* 
and the other on the waste-weir of the Tillage pobd^ 

EldJ^b^d is an nninbahitod Tillage about four miles west of 
ShiggaoD* the head-n^uarters of the Eankiipiir flub-divisioEL Within 
its bunndaTy is a holy well caUed GangdbMTi or the Ganges Well 
where a yearly £air attended by about 2090 persona is held in 
January. The well is thichly shaded by mangoeB in a pleasant 
spot surronodod by woody hillocks^ A small brook rises from 
the well and flows down the Taliay^ On the edge of the well is a 
domed stone and mortar temple of Kdtneshvnr with a self-made or 
jiTifyamiiAtt To the north-west of the well ia a cave said to 

have been naod as a hermitage by the sage Janhaj who used to 
dKnk the well dry, and let it trickle from hia ear- The threo holes 
from which the well water ooxed are stLlL shown on the north side 
of the well. The temple ha 3 a Government grant of £9 6*. (Ri 93) 
in limd and £2 4^, (Rs. 22) in cash* enjoyed by a miniatrant who is 
charged with the worship and the Ugliting of the templo. Pilgrims 
to the nnmber of 2000 moatly BrdhinanS]i Vaisbyas* Somtnsj and 
Lingdmts^ come from all parts of DhiLrwdrj from BAiMmi and 
Bdgidkot in South Bij^pnr* and from Mnndgod and Sirsi in K&njim, 
The fair is hold for one day on tho 13tfi of Jannaryj. the day 
following tho Btin'a passage into Capricomns that h the 
Pjlgrims bathe in the well and worship K^meshvar^ 
The bath and worship are said to be au unfading core for fever. 
The fair is not of any trading importancei the only things sold are 
plantains and cocoanata which pilgrims buy to oiler to tho god. 

Gadag, north latitude 15* 96" and east longitndo 75"" 4^ nsually 
called Gadag-Bettfgeri from tho Tillage of that name a mile to the 
coat, 19 a nmiucipal town* the head-quarters of the Gadng sub¬ 
division with in 1&&1 a poptiMion of 17,000* Gathig is a noted 
^tton mMt and its trading importance will greatly increase when it 
IS the junction of the South Decam or Marmsgao^BeliLri and the 
Last Deccan or Hotgi-Gadag railways. Tho 1873 census rctunse 
showed within municipal limits a total population of 19 033 of 
whom )5,0O* wero Hbdnfl, &m MusalmAns, and eifflity.two 
Christians. Tlio ISSI oposus showed a population of 17 000 or a 

HioduB, 317a Mnsaiinins, 
and 331 Ctnatiwis, giving a deasitj of ninetj-oae to ths sqnara 
acre on Ij 3 acres tbe total mamcipnl area, 'l-fae aTeraEO cottoa 
tmdfl at Gadftg, which ia carried on by nine lawe traders with 

of laOjOOO {Rg. 5,OOjOOO) a joar, Oadag* hag two gtoaTn cottoa 
preaBH o^ed by the West Patent Press Company and Messrs. 
Pnunji and Company and a hand or half press bcloii^t.g to 
Messrs, Bofertson Brothers and Company. There is alsS a 
Grwemmctit Sawgm facto iy. Gadag is also notod for its fine deep 

' In G«Uff Hindis 820B, ct|„tifla»»vEn, 
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eolonn?d robes or Weekly markets are bold at Gada^ aad 

B-t BeLtigen oa SatunliijB when cloth and ric^e aro cbieBy Bold. 

Besides tho sub-divisional revemno and police offieca Godag has 
a municipality^ a siib-]tidge^fi court;, post aad telegraph ofEccflj^ a 
dispenaaryj a rauued fdrt^ two templeSj and twenty inscriptions. 
There Is also a branch of the Buael Gommn ItisEfion at Eottigeri and 
eight schools. The municipality was established in In 1832 

it h&d an income of £1^48 and an esponditnro of £12GH. The 
inCDiDo is chioflj from octroi and miscellaiieous direct ta^^eo. The 
dispensaiy was opened in 1864^ and treated in 18S2-83 forty-sir 
in-patients and 12^703 ont-patients at a cost of £343 8i* (Rs> 3434] 
or (4ajfF) a headf !□ 1842 the fort was described as & small 
rectangular work with a mud and stono wall about oigh^eon foot 
high and a dry dilch and glacis roiiud part d£ the works. The 
committee of inspection recommended that a company of regular 
troops with fifty or sixty izregalara should be stationed at Gadag to 
bo withdrawn as tho country [grew more settled^ In 1750 Gadag 
fort is described os a well guarded fort of stone and murlor on 
slightly raised ground. The height of the wall variisd* The old 
wall was G| ya™ high; the new wall was half a yard less. The 
inner circuit was 1534 jojdjL It bad twenty-one towers. Inside 
was a brgo reservoir of rain water and there were several wells 
some with and some without stops.^ 

Gadag^ has the remains of some of the most richly carvod temples 
in the DhArwAr district. The chief temples aia of Trikuteshvar^ 
Sarasvatij Ndrdyan^ Someshvar^ and Rjlmeshvar. The temples of 
Trikuteshvar and Sarasrati are in one krgo court, Trikuteshvar's 
is tbo principal and occupies the centre | and Sarasvati's is built on 
the south side of the court at right angles to and almost touching 
TiikuteishYur'B central hall. Perhapa of ail Dhiirwlr buildings the 
Little temple of Sarasvati takes the first place for delicacy and beauty 
of dotail. The richness and grace of some of its tixiltimns are net 
surpassed. The whole temple;^ oven to the figure of Sarasvati in 
the shrine, has been wrought with immen.^ care and elaboration. 

, The building consists of an open hall or rtiandap and a shrine, which 
has long lost its spires As in aU Chdlnkyon temples the walls are 
broken into vertiiial projecting and recessed panels^ which with the 
deep overhanging cornice and other horizontal mouldings^ allows o£ 
a pleasing balance of light and Bhude on the faces of the bnililijag. 
The panels am omamentod with pairs of little pilasters surmounted 
by miniature spires throwing numerous light shadows which 
harmoniBo with the Leading lights and shades and unite them iu ono 
well balanced whole. The boll or maiidup is auirounded by a low 
plinth wall whose outer face 13 minutely and laviahly carved* It 
is A renotition of little pilasters separating recessed niches in each 
of which is a tiny female figure. AJong the edge of the plinth a 
low parapet wall slopes ontwarda and forms a bock on the upper 
aurface of the plinth which may be nsed as a seat. The outer face 
of this parapet is adorned with little groups of pilastera with circular 
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TD^duLlioLDg botweon tbeni. Froni thd t-op of tlio pliutb ris^ tbe 
pillars which sapport tbo eaves round tuo halL The entrauco ia 
betweeu tho two front pillftra- Foiirt-een pilluts round tho hall 
support the eaves and four other pillar^ standing- in the floor 
support tho central domCr Tho tour pillars at the entnince^ two on 
eilher side^ and the four stippartin^ the dome are exquisitely worked. 
The first pair in front have ii baud of pun? and elegaut diaper 
pattern^ It is of loscenge shaped flowers soparated by very deep 
dear cut linea. It occara nowhere but on a small portion of tho 
upper parts of the shafts of these pilhirs and strikes the visitor as 
an exceedingly eboice bit of design^ so effeetiTifi and so prettyj that 
more of it would liavo beeu welcome. The nest pair of pilhira are 
like the first pair of square shafts with notched cometSp bnfc are 
totally unJikD the former in their detaiJa The carving on these two 
pillars is perhaps the most doUcate stone carving in the Bombay 
Presidency. The whole sbaft is a seriea of horizontal bauds of 
candngj each band of Little pilasters separaied by niches holding 
figures in high relief l^acb little pilaster is complete with all 
Torticol and horizontal raenldings^ bases^ and capitals. The pilaatora 
on the lower bund are surmounted by little otnamental spires. The 
figures axe most delicately chiselled Though but two to three 
inches high they stand in almost foil relief^ coniicKXted with tlio 
pillar only by a small portion of their backs. The brackets abovo 
the capital that s apport the ends of the cross beains of the roof aro 
no leJ 9 ^ carefnllj fioiahed than the rest of tho pillar. Tho flower 
scroll which fringes them is deeply cut and effective- Tho four 
pillars which support tho centml vault are of oao pattern qnito 
difTerent in design from the entEBnee pillars. Tho upper half of die 
uhafts with tho capitals are round mi beautifully wrought with 
horizontal bonds of bead fcstoous> scroll Fame FacoSj figures^ nicheSi 
and leaves, tho niches foimiug the most striking ornamonti. Eight 
of the niches are enclosed by eight llttlo pilasters w^itb Horid arches 
thrown oiver from top to top of each, and r?aoh pilaster is again 
crowned with a miniaLure epiro. In tho nicheSj in high relief and 
carved with spirit, are prauciug horses with riders and dancing . 
figunea^ TTie bund of niches is octagonal in plan each niche 
ocenpyieg a face of the octagon the pilasters being at the cornoTU. 
Below this iirs fomr larger niches and pdaslers cadi niche occupying 
the face of a sqaare^ and each pDoater surmounted by a miniattire 
spire. Along the upper edges of the Brehitraves over the pillars 
has been a band of hretwork Tliisi which is about six inches deep 
and about an inch thick, is carved so as to stand out from tho 
architrave and is connected with it by only u few little blocks loft 
here and there. Most of this delicate fret has broken away. The 
central ceiling is vaulted on the sqaare of the foor pillars, and h 
unlike tho usual ceilings which are generally domes formed of 
borizonbil circular courses of mDuldinge^ It is prettily ribbed with 
priucipal horizontal and vertical and subordinate horizontal Trcrtical 
and diurnal ribs. Between these, where the minor ribs cross each 
other, little knobs depend. In the shrine aits Saras vat i ert^ss- 
egged on a throne. It is a life-sized figure in black stone most 
clehcatcly and caroFully wronght. At first sight the figoro seems 
uaiccd but examiixatiou shows a fine textured garment with a 
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prottilj wrodglit patt<?ra pELa^ing over this limb^ Saroavati wears 
a Yury elabortite heiid-drosa like a bjgh crown, Eoutid Her Deck a 
lavisb prufuflioii of necklaces^ carved iu imitation of bcadu, pearls, 
and otaer precious stou^ falls gracefoUy ovor the bosom. Luce her 
deck her wrists and arms are heavily ladon with omaiKieritSL Tlio 
corcica of the hall or is mado of largo flat fitraight stones 

sloping downwards at an angle of almost 45^ and projecting 
GonBidemblj over the plllam Above the cornice h a moulding ot 
hcrse-alioo arches surmounted by Fame Faces» 

In front of and at right angles to Sarasvati^fl temple, fUling the 
centra of the courtyard, is the larger tompio of Trikutcshw. This 
consists of two halls, or a double hall, running eiist imd west, with a 
shrine at each end and a small minor shKno attached to the north 
side of the double halU In tho west and principal shrine a 
or Untj case holds three Hngs from which the temple takca its 
name of Triknteshvar the Threc-pointed Lord The budding ia 
really a double tample or rather two temples fEuziug one another and 
join^ together. Between the two balls is a small space with a 
doorway to the north and soutk Tlio doonvay to the north enters 
the small attached shrhia while the santb doorway enters on the 
courtyard. This small U^tj ghrinehos been built on the north doorway 
at seme time later than the building of the temple. In the shrino 
on the east ia an unused throne ou which a figure wns originEilly 
placed^ l^he inside of the temple on the whole is plain, but the 
workmanship of the outside claims attention. The outside of the 
east hall is specially good. Its south doorway is a few feet 
in front ofj and looks into the entrance oL the temple of 
SarosvatL Its north door enters tho courtyard. A plinth^ 
sannounted by a low sloping mrapet like that of Sarasvati^ hall, 
mus round the north and eouta sides of the ball Instead of 
the little pilasters on Saiosvati’i plinLli ia a close succesj^ion of 
figured niches representing mythological personages, and the 
medallions of the parapet are replaced by niches wiLli figuree. 
Between the top of the parapet and the eaves and from pillar to 
pillar completely euclositig tho hall, are slabs of stone on which ia 
worked a diaper |Hitteru of sqnareu with scroll-work rtmning through 
them. AUernate aquart-s have a lozonge-shaped flower set into thouij 
with tho corners of th"o square perforated and Ihus in additioii 
to tho doorway t* allowing air and a faint light to pass into tho halj. 
Tho profusion of small fignres averaging siic inches ia height Vr'bich 
abound on the outaido of this hall b remarkable. They ate o^tly 
and carefully cut in high relief and their limbs ore in many cases 
detached from the l>flck ground. Tho door on the south side of the 
west hall is beautlfally worked, but paint and plaster almost hide its 
delicto traceries* Tho rest of tho walls are the usual style of 
vertical mouldings pilaatom and nichca found in almost every 
Chill ukyap temple. The spiro or ’cirndu above the shriuc is an ugly 
late addition of brick and plaster. 

The temple of Someahvar is now used oa a BchooLrooiu, It 
has one of the most profusely decorated exleriora in BhArwAr. 
Not a square foot on tho walls but has some moulding or ornament. 
The sanctuary is sfjuara outside with four thip paiuUd projeefionu 
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added to each face«the outermost pmjection beiag aboot oae-loortli 
the length of the aide qf the eqnare and th© othem going 
back in le^nin^ steps. These projections are carried right up the 
walls Eind the spire* the Comers of the B<|uare being more strongly 
marked than the other comets The great amount of moiiltUog and 
ornament on the walls and spire break and to a ccrtam extent 
hido the continuity of these projections, Th© Tory atrcmgly marked 
horizontal recessed monldings in the basement^ a deep OTerhanging 
comice, and deep step-like storeys in the roof giT© th© architecture 
a horizontal ELccentnation os strongly marked os its vertical 
accentuation. The lines of the basement ore covered with scrotia 
of little elephants, tigers^ and hor^s. Minktnre spired shrines or 
nichee fill the centre of each lace on© in ©acb. The walla above the 
basement are carried alt ronod with pairs of pilasters supporting 
Bniall spires* Oa the front of each pair of pilBeters is a little niche 
with no arch of scroll-work overeacli. The centres of the norths 
west, and south walla have a large prioci pul niehe^ each of which 
held an imago at least eighteen inches high. Th© ball or nianJap 
id square with a porch and doorway on the aonth and a doorway on 
the The omainentation and th© moulding round the shVino 
are carried o^cr the aonth aod north waUu of th© hall. The east 
wall is plain rubble with pilasters and projecting brackets, which 
ahow either that the building originally stretched iHnyond its present 
limit or that the original wall, like th© north and south walls, has 
fallen away and the end been closed by a plain wnlh The dooriTuy 
on this side is very finely carved, after tho style of the doorway of 
the Kdifhivishvosliwar temple at Ijakkundi, thongh perhaps not so 
elaborate# The ceiling of the south porch is veiy richly wrought 
in slabs of arabeaque with a lot us in the centre of each piein©]. The 
luteHor of the temple b plain and th© dome in the hall leste on 
fonr ceulhil pilbra To the sontb of Someshvar'a b KL4Qi©Rhrar‘s 
temple. Like Somesbvnris only two c^urseii pE tho apire are left. 
The walls are plain but Little of them can bo seen, so thickly bnilfc 
ronnd by dwellings Is tho temple, which bnow used as a store room, 
yimdrdyau^s temple in the market is boilt of black hornblende. 
It IS remarkable neither for its architecture nor for Its age, as it 
probably ^loBgB to the thirteen th or fourteenlli century'. The 
chief point of interest b a large and lofty ^teway or ooBurin the 
eastern wall of the courtyard, built in tho ISouth luiliMi style. 
The gateway is over 100 feet high and lias a rbhly decorat^^d brick 
tep; Some curious earrings supposed to be the remains of earlier 
buildings have been worked into it. 

In a walled ondosaro in Bettigcri village is a group of fifteen old 
hero-atoncs which look like th© huge old hEad-stonca which liavo 
been found in some English graveyards. Of the fifteen atones the 
Ja^e^ Btanda abont thirteen feet above the surface of the ground, 
iho fiices of th© stenea are genomlly divided into three sculptiiieJ 
pftueb or i^mpaptmonte. The lowest panel show© a battle aoono 
where th© dei^sed met bis death, he himself fionring in the panel 
Os e ero of th© fight* Some of the stones have a plough or an 

^ the esmte of the 

Cased* The second panel shows the deceased being carried to 
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tlie gOfk wiDged Ggures^ Tho first or topmost paool shows 

Bf or the hero on a thranei The tops of the stones are 

cut into long DniTidiaii poofs with an um on tho top. S&Toral of 
these stones hare insoHptiqne in Old Ksnarese chamoters^ and one 
with the largest inscription is just iu front of the village gate* A 
platlorui has been bnilt round it and a small set before it^ 
The stone itself is black mid caked with dry oil which is daily 
applied.^ 

In the Gadag mlim1at<Mr^fl office are several copperptnte grants 
and abont twenty inscriptions occur Inornwr the temples. Of 
the twenty inscriptions ten are m or about the Trikatoahi^r temple 
seven of which vary from 1002 to 1639 and of tho other three the 
dates have not been made out. The first Losoription consists of 
tbirtj-twQ lines in the Old Eitnarese character ana language^ each 
line containing about forty-three letfora. l^ie ebaraeforn are largo 
and slanting and the tablet is chipped in places* Though not easy 
to read the inscription on the whole is well preserved. It records 
a grant m 1002 (i5. 924 Shabhkni mmvatmr) to Trikutesbvar while 
the great cbkftniiL king Sobban was govEming the Belvola Three 
Hundred and some other districts under the Western Ch&lnkjakiug 
Saty^shraya II {997-lOOfl}. The emblems at the top of the etone 
are in the middle n shrine containing a fin^ with a priest to its 
right and Basav to its left. To the right of the shrine are two 
seated figureSj a mun mth a lute and a woman. To the left of the 
shrine la a cow and calf and above it are the sun and moon* The 
second inscription^ also iu the Old Xanarnae chamcter and language 
consists of forty-five linesj. each line containing about fifty-one 
letters. There are many flaws in the tablet and the in^ription is 
rather hard to read It gives the natnee of the Ch&lukya kings 
JayEksimha III, (1018-1042}^ Ahavnmella IL (1042-1038), and Vikra- 
mdditya VI, (1076-1123) and of a princess Bachaldevi who appeora 
to be the ^vifo of Tikrumiiditya VI. The inscription records a grant 
made in 1100^ the twenty-fifth year of the reign of Vikmm^tya 
VI* by a subordiuato chieftain h The embleiiia at the top of the 
tablet mre a Hii^ and a priest m the tuiddle^ a cow and a calf to 
the right, and Basav to the left. Tho third inscription is in thn 
Old KdnUTcse character and language. It has about fifteen linea 
above the ground, each line of about thirty-seven letters. It 
is fairly preserved and refers to the time of the Kalachqri 
chief Sankamdev (1175-1180), one of the sons of Bijjala Tho 
emblems at tho top of the tablet are in the middle a ting with a 
seated figure on its right and a standing figti^ on its left. To thn 
right of ibis central group is a figure of B^v with tho sun beyond 
it, and to the left is a cow and calf with the moon beyond thorn. 
The fourth inscription in Old Xdnaiese chnracters and the Sanskrit 
language oonsUts of fiily-sbc lines each of about fifty-four letters and 
well preserved. It records in 1198 (S. 1116 PamlMri Mmmirar) a 
grant to the god Trikutoshvardev by the Hojsola chief Vir BaUdl 
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(1101-1213)j whon having vrrie^ted Kabtala froni the Dergiri 
is meatbned bs fixing on Lokkigondi, the modem Lukkundi, aa Ms 
Capitol. The etnhlems at the top of the tablet arOj in the middle^ h 
niBb worsts pping thico heads on an altar.^ To the right of the eon trol 
group 18 a figure of Gaopati, and beyond Ganpati a fignr^ of Babiav; 
and kr the left a fomale deity with a cow and a calf and a crooked 
knife beyond. The fifth imacription also in Old KdnaTose chametofij 
and l^guuge la on a tablet which by on the edge of a small pood 
onbido the temple enclosurej but waa removed and placed against 
the outer side of the south wall of the temple coBrtyard. The 
macnption ls m fifty-seven lines each of about thirt3''-oight letters 

It r^r^a^ut m U;>9(S. 1121 HiddJdrthi samv^itmr) by the 
great cmeftmn Kay dev the SLpramo lottl of Aaatimayiirpur, tha 
prune nuaiater of Vir Ballil (119^1213) the boh of HnoimiW who 
wajj the setn of IMyder und the governor of the IJelvoln ITiree 
lluodred. The emUeoiB at the top of this tablet ere n ting nod a 
pnest in the middle ^ Basav with the ittoon above to the riirlit and a 
cow and n calf with the sim above to the left* 

The ^ith inscription win Old Kin arts® clioincters and is partly 
Sanskrit and partly Old KAoarose in language, ft conaiata ot fifty 
lines, each Imo mntaining nijout thirty-seven letter®. Eicept in ouo 
or two placca where the Burfece of the tablet has been chipped the 
jnscription is wd pre^^. It botfina with a deeeriptlan oHhe gift 
Village? of Kratnka that is Gtulagiq the Belvoia 'Hiree Enndred^ 

Tin. — vTI^^o' ® Ite goverdiog king was the fifth 

Dovgin Tddnv bmghaaa II. (120it-1247). The emblems over the 
I nscriptioo Tire ft luij find a pnest within a shrine io the centre, to 

a fiJilre nf tie aun above them, and to the left 

a figure of Basav with tlio moon above it, 

m^rtplion is in the Kdaarcse chsmcEer and language 

gateway of the t?mpb 
coartyari It consists of f^^ Ibeg ench of about thirtv-fivo 
lettere ft la dated 1&39 (S. Idfl] Vikan 9 <tMCat^A and recot^ls a 
^nt made by or at the order of the Vijaynsgarbing AclhruSy 
midX^“^Ir the top of the tablet, a liny 'm the 

cow aSd^o ^Sf wUh?C'' with the sun above it to theriglt, and n 
cow ana a calf with the moon above them to the left. “ 

fi Ji^i! ttreo mscriptiosB, whose dates eirmot be made out, the 
pS short inscription in an angle outside the toinple abriue 

Pwhups It records the name of the builder. The second SsenS 
J char^toT and Sanskrit language. Eleven ^ncs 

^above ground each of about thirty-one lettors.^^The ' Wpiion 

tba Bnihnui Vkf,ntt u.l 

prindDl* ^ to hit nf th# nltJu »ppe*m b, be Shiv's wifetjr the 

?er proSL!* « vUUgca gnuitwl to 
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lain good order, but tbo portion above gronnd is not enough to 
nuikc ont ifca contents. Tha emblems ut the top of tho tablet nre u 
ting and a priest in tiia middle. To tho right of this central group 
are a cow nnd u calf with the sun or moon above them, and to tho 
loft itasav with tbo moon or sun above it. The third inscription is 
in Old Kdnarese characters and language, and has above ground 
eighteen lines each of about twenty-five letters. The first seven or 
eight lines are in good order; in the lines that follow the letters are 
rather faint and a large piortion of the face has been chipped^ off in 
tho centra of the tablet. The emblems at the top ate a tinr/ and 
priest in the middle i to the right a cow and a calf with tho sun 
above tbem, and to the left a figure of Basav with the moon above it. 

Of seven inscriptions in or about the VirndrAyan temple, four vary 
from 1037 to 15311 and of the other two the dates have not been made 
out. The first inscription dated 1037 (S. Ona) is behind the temple 
on a atoao built into tho lower part o£ tho enclosing wall; tho second 
dated 1003 (S. 1020), is on tho roof of a room in or at the same 
temple ; tho third, dated 1100 [S. 1032), bin the encloaure to the 
nurtli of the teioplo; uod tho fourth is dated 1530 (S. Of 

the three inscriptions whose dutca cannot bo made out one is in tho 
enclosure wall short and parbolly efEwJotL The second inscription 
is on a stone leaning aguiust tho wostem wall of the temple court¬ 
yard. It consists of seventy-two or sevonty-threo lines, each Uae 
containing about sisty-three lottersL Tha cfaamctera aroOld Kdnaresa 
rather small. The surface of the stone is too worn to bo mad, but 
tho inscription appears to be about 400 years old. Emblems over it 
represent Oanpati, N^rilyaii, Sarasvati, and Virbhiwlra, a cow and 
a calf, and the sun and moon. Tho third iuscription, also in Old 
Kan arose ehameters, stands up against tho OMfc wall of the conrt- 
yard. At tho top is a well carved ropreaentation of Krishna playing 
tho pipe to which men, women and animals dauco. It is in sixty-nmo 
linos, each of about forty-two lettera. It appears to bo about -400 
years old bnt is more legible than tlio first. On a stone lying on tho 
threshold of the tomplo of Naisimh to the south of tho VimArdyan 
tcmplo is an inscription dated 1339 {S. 1401), and at tho sinall i^t- 
honso east of tho sonth gateway behind the toinple of Xarsimh ia a 
partly hown-out inscription dated 1124 (S, 1016j. A stone inwrib- 
od in Devndgari characters lies on its faco on tho bonk of the Gadag 
pond. 

Tho old, perhaps the Sanskritised, name of Gadag was Kratuka. 
The two temples of Trikuteahvw and VirpArfyau* are of about the 
tenth or eleventh century, and the inscriptions in them, varying 
from 073 to 1530, show that Gadag was at different timea uudortha 
Westom ChAlnkya (073-1100), Kaliichuri (U01-1183), Hoyaala 
Bullil (lCtt7-l»10), Dovgiri YAdav (1170-1310), and Yijoynagnr 
kings (1330-1587),* About 1673 Gadag appears with Nasaratobad 
or Uhfirwar as one of tha chief districts in the BankApar district or 
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fcar.* On the capture of Daiobal fort on tlio 26tli of Jolj 17^, 
Colooe] Tf\ellesley manclied on tbe 27tli to but found it 

ovacuated by DliuDdia^s men. Colonel Wellesley garo over chnrgo 
of botli the Damba! and Gaiia^ forts to the Peehwa^s commaiidaiitj 
Dhqndia ha^i conbned in chains at Gadn^.® In the last 
Maratha Wat General llonro invested Gndng on the otb of Jannniy 
1818, It somendered on the tith after a few shells had been thrown 
and n battery raised^ In 1827 Captain Ciunea notices Guddnck as 
a usual hmting place with SOO houseSj thirteen Bfagpe^ and wells.* 
In 1844, Gadng^Bettigeri hid gO&O hoaaea and 13,»02 people, 3468 
tT with 1507 looms j In 1874 there were 3453 houses 

With 15^154 people^ 5(113 of whom were weavers with 1399 looms.'' 

Oc^l^gn^ til on the left bank of the Toogbhadm about twenty 
miles north^t of Katajgi, with in lb32 a population of 342, has 
emp ea of Girgeshvar and Hanumant. The Gdrgeshvar tempi e to 
the wort h of the vil age, at the holy meeting of the Yaivla and the 
lungbhad^ la built of black granite and is abont eighty feet long 
bnr pillars supporting tbe roof^ and walls 

S rTfnnn^ho t™pie has two inscriptions 
dated 1080 and 1 47 (S. 1002 and 1069). £o Hannmant &mph 

^ the right of tho itn^o 

Garagi a largo Tillage about ten miles north-west of Dhdrwdn 

TlIIflgB two miles aoHth of Hingal, has a 
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story of Malluri 19 tlmt ho bcetmo iammate bore as Bhoirav, «ad, 
withliii? fifteen feet Iod^ bow/ kiUed tbe d^mozi who 

the netghboTirbo’CHiJ. He thereupon won tbs title of MaJliri or the 
Molli^-sLayer and was en^briDed m the temple on the MIL MalMri 
tiaed to go himtiug with a puck of hoanda. Wbon he was enshrined 
on the Devargad hilh the dogs became men and served as his 
ministranes under tbo nanies of and Goravams* * Sixty 

families of these dog^ministrants live on the hill round the temple. 
The fair begins cm the day before Bmam in September-October 
and lasts two days. From 5000 to 10^000 people attend, from all 
parts of DhArwdrand from Belgaum^ Bijlipur^ and Slaisun On 
the fair days pilgrims pay thoir devotions to the god and feed the 
poor. Dancing girls aance before the god at the uightly lump- 
waving or drfi. The fair owes ks chief interest to the Vdggyds, 
who dressed in black wonlkn jackets or Mmlis with quaint head- 
kerchieffl or rumdh^ to the great amusement of the people, piny the 
part of dogs in remembrance of their life with MalMri the huntsman. 
The Tdggyds wear cowrie shell necklaces, tio bells and tiger and boar 
skins round their waists, hold in their bauds a wooden bowl about 
eight inches square and fear iuchea deep, and try to look as 
ugly and wild as possible. When pilgrims come the Vdggjds bark 
most furiously at them and hold out their bowls. Each pilgrim 
pours a little milk and clarified butter into tbo bowl, throws in 
plantains sugar and other eatables, and gives caeb Vdggya a farthing 
(J a.). Sometimes ripe plautains milk curds ckrified butter and 
sugar are mix&l together and poured into the howL The VdggyAs 
set tbo bowls on the ground, mn each to bis bowl, begin to bark 
and howl like dogs, quairel between themselves^ lie flat on the 
ground, and, putting their mouths into the bowl, eat like dogs* 
When they bare finished eating the YAggyls sing a verse in honour 
of ifalhiri; loudly howl out MaiJdri Aldrtand that is Maltdri 

Mjirtaud {mth his army of) Boven crores, and bless the pilgrims for 
feeding them. ThU satisfies the pilgrims thatMallliri has been pleased 
and haa blessed ibem through his dog miuisttauts. At a fixed hbur 
on Dasani Day the great Ixiw of MaUhri is brotight out and set on 
tho ground before tbo pilgrims. A. ministrant climbs tp the top of 
the bow, becomes possessed by ^^falHri^ and calls out ITiuodorbolt 
strikes earth, Cat quarrels with dog. Head cut off, which foretell for 
tho new your famine, war, or a change of relens. Unliko Jejuri 
and Aland! in Poona no girls are married to the god and allowed 
to live near the templo as prostitutes. But a woman^ who to got 
children or for some other reason has vowed to be the god's concu¬ 
bine, on the fair days, preaeuts the god with betel as Ihongh hu 
were her hnsbajid-^ The trade at the fair is mostly local, chiefij in 
cattle^ grocery, ironware, and pottery. 


* Tha lOT|(f ho‘w u itiEl; prtKtVBd and duljr wonhi^p*!, 

* Among Hiadiu, tdtar a mool nt luuir tbeir htLibAsd^ mh wct-limfl OH a 

beteJ Imt, djvMi] the l^in two, fold eaohpiDca m s fandfid ihinop and prei^t it 

thoir iiEKBbatidj with botelunt nrdmmaini CLlUUUiuni juid clovm niodcat 

woiuAn wm matis qp aad gi'k'q betel to any mm but ber hujbmii Riv Baltddw 
Unaikiv ¥yuikaLu4h. 
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On the 22rid of Jamiary 1S78 n mnnicipalitj e^tabl^hedl at 

Gi^dguddapnr. It m ztiaiutaiDod from a pilgrim and shop tax levied 
during the fmr day a. Except dtirldg the two days o£ the fair them 
ig almost no work. In 1&^2~83 the pilgrim tax and shop cesa 
yielded £73 (Rg, 730) against £32 (Rs. &2d) in 18B1-82 ; me in* 
erenaa was due to a rige in the number of pilgritua of whom about 
10,(W are estimated to have attended the fair* The expendiiuro 
in 1882-B3 £171 (Es^l7l0) moat of which was spent in water 

workSp repairing roadg^ and planting roadaide trees* Tho manicU 
palitj owng a reat-honse built at a cost of £301 (ELa.StllO) and a 
pond for watei>supply. 

Oudglldif a amid] village five milea north-west of Hdugal, with 
in 18S1 a population of ^7^ has a temple of Kallapa with two 
inscriptions dated 1088 and 1072. 

G'Utrt&l} with in IS8I n population of 3I70_, is a largo village 
about twelve miles oast of Kirajgu Guttal was a petty divisionid 
head-quarter till 1862. A weekly market is held on Mondaya whon 
all kinds of field produce are sold^ Guttal has a black atone tomplo 
of Chudshckhar with two inscriptions of twenty-four and ninety-five 
linc^ j and an old irrigation reservoir with very handsome outlets 
through the dam formed of elaborately and handsomely carved, stone 
work+ Behind the reservoir are square ornameutal cisterns with 
beautifully chiselled atono pavilions in the centre.^ Guttal is 
perhaps the Guttavolal of a Kalachnri inscription dated 1101 
(S. 1103 Pluva The inseriptiona mention the city of 

Gntkvolal governed by the Gutta ckieftain Viknamiditya os on 
nnderlord of tho sixth Kalachnri king Atiavamalln (1176-1183) 
injscription of the Devgiri Yddav king Singban IL 
(1-09-1 *.47) a grant is mentioned aa having been made near Oat hoi 
With the permisstoa of the Gutta chieftain Jnyidev.^ 

HaUur, a village of 654 people on the left bank of the Tnnghha. 
draabout eighteen miles Muth-east of Kod, has aii old temple of 
RaagnAth and an iuBoriptiom At the northern boundary of Hallur 
iHtbeoldTiUa^of Bhaiwanpad Trith lOOpeoplo, the capital of 
the SiudJiuBdhU djfn^ty, whose family gave hia name 

« f*/ ^ Bnngoath was ruined by Tipii 

SbIWd (1/{>&); the present bniiding was tande by the SvimiV 
Ku^lgi to whom the vdlaga was granted by Hanmaat Gaud a ohiel 
Ot HSvnar^ 

^ family residence of the detain of 
SSI Lij *^?,.^^"«l“n8;a«daBahddur Deadi of Hnmgi joined 
the Nargnad rebellion, was kdJod at Kopal in the NisAm’s domimona, 
and hia estalos confiscatetL* « uviu 

Ifiirand east longitude 75" iratwnt 
of pharwAr, is the head<|uartor8 of the Haegal 
“Id town the PiUiungal of inscriptions, 
rsveaue and poliw offices, it has a 
CoUflctor’s b ungalow, armned fort, tompIcsV and insc^tiuna. In 

‘ “• “■ §■„ J. a: 
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1872 Hiitigiii] had a population of Tho 1881 returas atowed 

u population of ^517^ or an inDnease of 282* The 1881 detaili^ are 
UiiidiiH :1271, MusaimSaa 1997, and four Christiana. A mnDiqipalitj 
wiLa oatabliahod id 1S79 and nboliahrf in 1883. Tha miuad fort 
Is a mud ghadi about 190Q feet round with walls and sixteen 
bastions. Inside of the fort is a tomple of Virbliadni shaded hj 
trees and brushwood. The walla are ea all sides eaaj of escalade 
and tbo dry bottom in front hardly looks like a ditch. The rillogo 
is near thy fort and ita streets would cover an attacking force- 
Eound this inner tower arc tracea of a wall which is locally culled 
the Halekot or old castle- The citadel is situated on the left bank 
of the Dhiirma river which flows round its sonthem and western 
fiiceSi and turning to the west, falls into the Varda near Naregul 
about twelve milea further down the valley. The south-east corner 
of the citadel rests on the Anikeri pond/ after which tho single 
outer wall is developed on the eastern face into tliryo lines of 
defence^ which, sweeping round the north side^ join the works on the 
river, w^here it diverges to the west. Bc4ddc3 the outer defences 
the outermost line of the triple wall in corned onward, from the 
point where it turoa to the west, to a low range of hills through 
which a ditch has been cut near a large tree from which the wall is 
continued round to the river. As the range of hills atiU coinmiindod 
the place a further work can be tmeed^ though very faintly in places^ 
to a trench dug thrciugh tho hill to a Musalpiin tomb from which 
the rampart is continued till it joins the fotirlh wall, making in allj 
exclusive of the wsUs of the citadeb bvo lines of defence. Traces 
of other mounds can be seen beyond these strytehing cast^vard, but 
whether connected with the dcfencea of Uangal cannot be made out. 
The diameter of the fort wall is about seven or eight hundred yarda 
and of tho central tower about 350 yards. The circuit of the old 
fortiBed area is upwards of four and a half miles aud the earthwork 
13 on an unsually large scale. Tho lines have disappeared in places 
and can be trac^ with diflicuUy j In ethers they are well marked. 

Hdngal has thirteen temples, three of Hanumdn and one each of 
Durga, GopAlrav De»li (the builder's nameb Islivar* NArdyan, 
Rdmllng^ TArakeshvar, Virbhadra, aud VimpAksb. The other two, 
one of which is called KtchakAjit's, are ruined. The Tdrakeshvar 
temple is the most interesting. 

It is a large and elegant ent stone building of black granite 
a little to the east of the modern village of Hangul. The temple 
is in four parts, a small anteroom {24'x24'J with four pilkn^^ 
ati audienco hall or mbhdmuTtd^tp [GO'x 4-1^) with twenty pillara 
twelve pik£[ters and eight small pillars, the porch of tbo shrine 
(30"x30') and tho shrine which is irrcgolarly round- The roof of 
the temple is so covered with plaster thiit it is diffienlt to luako 
out its origmal form, but the plaster serves to protect thy interior 
which Is porfectly preserved. In the porch of the shrine is a 
beautiful lotuK pendant. It i$ a solid octagonal stono^ nearly thirty 
feet in diameter, carved like a lotus and supported on eight richly 


* Tho stDQc fjLcmg of tho lottj; ikm of Iho Azuken |idnd ia forfnnl tii «lil C3irr«il 
Uiapje atoan, mom oI whick bare wiitbp upM (Jicin. Ut. E. B. Jovm, V.E. 
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sculpt tired pillars. Hound tlio walla of tbe intorici'r of the same 
cooiportraeut, m panels pointing towards their respective stationaj 
are figures of the eight guardiaD.? of the quarters in bold reliefs 
The walls of the entire temple ate covered with mythological scdlp*^ 
tures. Two op three remarkable hero-stoiies or rest against 

the outer wall near the south entrauce. They are Tery largo aad 
contaiin many figures. One of the stones represents the storToing of 
a fort. .Near one of the Hsuumdn tetnplca in the citadel is a small 
templo wia some curioua and interesting seolptupcs of N^iga mon 
and women. About half a milo to the sooth of Hdngol is the 
temple of BjleshTar* it is said to befiUO years old and contains 
aoToe carving,^ 

There are eleven inscriptions at Hangal of five of which the dates 
havo^been We onL The earliest is dated Wednesday the first of 
the bright half of Chat&a or March-April in 1113 (S. 1035 Yimm 
mtsar) the thtrty^eightb year of the i^ign of the We/tem 
ChAlukya bug Vikramfiditya Tribhuvaumidla, Two are of the 
patera ^b^o kya kingNurmadi Taila, but wbetber the first (073-5)071 
or ee^nd £1130-1162^ cnnnol; be said as tto inscriptioBS are both 
uadatwl lbereifl aho«.atoDeori?irjfc,f atamoDR.story called the 
.1 loHcriptions io Tiinikcshv'ar'B toraplo 

D the latter of the time of the Hoysala kintr 

the Kddamba chief Kilmdoir (IlSl? 
1203). ITutt mBcnption is on a horo-stone or lirgal, on which battle 
are vejy avidly aetilpturcd. It recerds that in 11&6 BalUU 
11. came and pitched bis camp at the Anilieri pood and thence 

defeated and rcpolgff for a time by 
Kamdev^s forces endor his genemla Soliaai and Lis son Padmavyl 
w iadiiiana. As Sohaiii was killed in tLo battle, Lo ia probably 
hero of the stone. Another undated inseripLion of I^der^and 

inside of tke temple. In the 
temple of Myarisan inscnptioQ dated U89, and there are tiro 

wtehttoy .pe/i, Hdig.]" Vl»»^ 
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Vir^magari the Fort and City of Yirdtr which occtar in inscriptionH 
BPpport ths ti^dltbn, as, accocdin^ to the Mahdbh&rat, Vinit was 
the king at whoso court the Pdudars spent the thirteenth year of 
their exile and whose daughter Uttara waa married to Arjiin^a apm 
Abhimauyu.^ The dated Inacriptions in Haugal rary from 1113 to 
1100 and ahow that il^ngnli generally called PAnuiiigal^ wiw the 
head of a suhdiiriiaioa of fire hundred viUa^s which was generally 
attached to the Bauarisi district of twelve Umosand Tillages. Until 
conquered by the Hoyaab kiog EalUl 11. 1311] about iBOOj 

Hdugal was governed, as vassals of tha Western Chdlukyas, hy the 
dynasty o{ the KAdambas of Banav&si and Hingal (1068-1203)* 
BallA1II. (1102 -1211) led an attack ou H'lngal in person^ and^ though 
repulsed for a he appears to IiaTO eompletoly overeorae the 

Kiiduinbas and aoneiod thoir territory about the beginniug of the 
thirteenth century. As late as 1251 a chief named Vir MallideT or 
MallikArjun is recorded as gOToming the Banaribi TwelTo-thonsand 
and die Pdnnngal Five-hundred | wbetbor he was independent or 
foadatoiy is not known.^ The four and a half miles of fortifications 
traced by Sir Walter Elliot, seem to belong to the KAdamba 
Hdngnl when it was the seat of goveniment. No references have 
boon traced to Hdngal in the Mosalmdn and Manltha periods* lu 
the Manltha war of 1318^ on the seventh of FehrnaTyi General 
Muuro delached a company of the 3nd Eattalion of the 9th Regi- 
meat niider Lieutenant Scott, to keep in check tlio HAngal garrison 
of about SCO men. l%e detachment drove in an outpost, and^ on the 
Afternoon of the eighth^ was attacked by the garrison. The loe# of 
the hesiegiug force was two kiUed. Tho garrison retired and 
aumndered ou the moruiug of the ninth.^ 

Haralhalli, a stuall vilbgo on tho left bank of tho Tuiigbhadra 
fifteeu miles east o£ Karajgij "with hi 1881 a population oE 129, lias 
black stone temples of Someahvar KAleshvar and Udehamma and, 
three inscriptions of 76, 04, and 110 lines* In 1880 a copperplate 
pant, of tho fifth DoTf^ri Yddav Singhaa IL (1209-1247), was found 
buried behind the temple of Udehorama. The plates, which are now 
in the museutn of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
lire three in number c?ach about llj^ high by broad* Tha 
edgns of tho plates are made into riuis to protect the writing andl 
except in a few places where the surfaoa has badly rusted tho 
inEicriptiou is fairly preservod and readable. The ring on which 
the plates were strung is about fthick and 4|* in diameter. The 
emblems on the seal are tho man-eagle Garud carrod iu relief, 
kneeling with folded hands and facing full front Over his right 
fihoulder is the sun and over his left shoulder is the moon. The cliuTac- 
ter is Dovnagari and the lanji^ag^j Sanskrit in lines I-91 and 
lines 99-100. The eight Uuoa 92-98 doiscribing the boundaries of 
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^ Compare VirAt 4th book of tha MshlU^tutrat, FleeVf KAuaroBo Dyniati^. 
7 aoto 2. The [^Uoa of Virdt ia not deteimiDAd. lVi!Uan plicefl ft in Bcii&r sod 
Genirml CunnicL^lnun iatht Nottk VTeat ProTiDdD& Indian Aatiquaiy, Y. 17!^* 

^ H. and r. ehongo A-doarding tn Uio uiiul KAnajwo mlo. ^ce'i Mysore Bad 
CoOra, L 39a* 

■ Flcciti'i KiuiiTfiJMs PyniWtieV^ 81 '3S. * Blncber'i Marltba War* 2U1* 
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^ Old pa^o. ne iMcriptfoa is dated tha 

w 1 or Marcli..Apnl in Ho jw 1237 l&Sai 1160 

Rattehnlli nboct «i 

SLdlJ^l^ rf HoDtandosh ChikfcadiiT aa 

^r !^ Singtaa II. and tho uan,os and family Btocka or gotraa 

af He gnmtees BTo giv™ ,vith the atare of each. Tlio iuBcrmtion 

meutiona the Varoa nver atetiiig the boandaries.^ ^ 

mllea north of Kamgji has an inscribed stono 
tahkt whjch wto fooBd boned to the west of tlia Tillage pond The 

»-Jb^nis t 

iii8<5rjptJonj m lines fotu-keri to tiineteen ia iindiLf^A v, * ^oa J 

be of the eleventh or twelfth centtirr jf*"* «PP^ to 

rice to the god Bhoeeahvar As both inrecords grants of oil and 

etone it p^Sirthat hT^l H ***“ 

the Jain cstahlieLent to whkh He iaseription, 

Wd into a temple of Shiv 

with in lliyj'a 

moch worn mscn^tCfcit^T """ “ 

a population of 5053 Beaidea ^ho 


^ luAAat m ' ■" *•■ fi'"' ^ Soft SV, 
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1S72 con^oA gave a total popnlatioii of 5405 oE wtom 4059 were 
Uindiia and Miisalmdns. Tho 1&81 census showed a populAtion 
of 5G52 or an in crease of 187. Of these 4828 were Rindna and S24 
MnsaUndnsp iJAreri ts noted for ita trade in onrdamOina which are 
brooght front the Kdnam nplnnds, washed, and sent to Dhnndshi 
Hubli and ilaisur, HAvari has a small well of brackish water 
impregnnted with lime and possessing good bleaching properties* 
The bdflS of cardamoms imported frotn Kanara are unpacked and 
washed in Iho water of this wolL When dry the hnaks become 
of a light cream celoar. Besides this cardamom trade* Hdveri 
has a considerable general traffic in cotton and other camniodities.^ 
The muDidpahty was established in 1879. In 1882-83 it had an 
income of £148 (Ra. 1-180) chiefly from a house tax* The 
expenditure of £219 2190) waa chiefly on BanitatioDj readsj and 

improving the water-sopply. The dispensary, the only ono of its kind 
in South Dh^rwdr, waa opened in 187S* It is in charge of an hospital 
assistant^ and in 1882 treated fifty-nine in-Ktient-s and 12|374 ont- 
patients* Hdveri haa temples of Halevur, Basvanna, and Kalappa^ 
nod a monastery of iWghavendra Sv^imip Basvanna^a temple boa 
foDrinBonptions, twooE them dated 1134 and 1157* Sidlio Bevpur, 

' about a mile east of has a temple said to have been built 

by Jakhan^ch4tya. 

Habli 13 a large alienated village aboot eight mi lea east of 
Dhiirw^tfi with in 1872 a population of 4S39| ana in 1881 of ^4592* 
The vilh^e stands on lisiug ground and has a ruined fort. A weekly 
market is held on Wednos^y* Qebli was given in 1748 by iMIaji 
BdjirAv Peahwa to an ancestor of the present tfinWr in lieu of Nargand* 
of which the tirtt-rr had been deprived by his servant lu 1813 Sir 
Thomas hlunro gare the proprietor the neighbouring villages of 
KunMpnr andTalva for service to Government. To the south of the 
village is the temple of Sbambholing about fifty^seyeu feet long and 
in the Jain style of architecture. The temple has an inscription^ 
dated the eighth of the bright half of Bhidmpud or Angust-Septem* 
ber in the year 1244. Hebli has a raioed tompio of Chan^ovddevi. 

Heggsri, about sixteen miles south-east of Eod, has a temple of 
Eallapa with an inscription dated 1132* 

Hdrabidrii a small viUago on the left bank of tho Tungbbadm 
about ten miles nortb-eiist of Rdnebcunar, with in 1881 a population 
cf I177j has an old temple and three inscriptions one of them in 
fifty lines dated 1233. 

HerUTp a small village ten miles east of H^ngaJ^ with in 1831 a 
population of 553, has a templo of Basappa with, near a pond, a 
nero-stone or bearing an inscription dated 115T* 

H1f 0 Ba'SUTt a small village flitoen miles south^^oost of Hiingal, 
with in 1881 a popolation of 323^ has a tomple of Vishveshvar with 
an inscriptioo (rfi* x ^d a temple of Hannmdn also with an 
inscription (3'x On rising ground near the village is a cave 

which is believed to pass a groat distance nndCTgronnd. 
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HirEbendigeri, about goven KsHeaDOrth of Sbiggaon^ is a bt^o 
village in tb& Eunkjipnr su^diirission with m 1S81 a popDlation of 
1862^ A weekly market is held on Wednesdays wliea groin is 
chiefly sold Tho vilbge has a temple of Kninppa and t'wo 
monasteries called the Hire and Koradja Kalappa^dteinple 

^ an inacribed atone ( 5 ' 6 *X 2 3") much worn j the Hire monastery 
has a second inscribed etODO €'6^ long by TO'" broad, and the 
Koredya monasteiy a third stone 6^6'' long by V broad. 

Hirelialli, about twelve miles north-weafc of Kod, Ims an old 
temple of Ganpnti and an inscribed slab 

28 north latitude and 75* SS'eaat ionntuii6 
^ont ad¥cnty miles aouth^jast of DhAfwdr, is the bead-qiiftrC ers of the 
Kod sub-dnnsion, Tnlh in 18S1 n populntioD of 23+8, It ia the 
head-quarte^ of the mAmlalidir and W the asim] sub-dirisional 
reTanuo and police ofScea, Aboot two miles to the north of tho 
village ia a laigo pond naed for irrigation, A weekly market la held 
on Jlondaya when nco and cUilliea are chiefly sold. The climate la 
anhealthy, and fever and ague generally petail in the cold and 
rainy months* Hirekenir has four temples and eleven inscription a 

Teted-Virbhad™, ardhkdleEhvar, and VishpsrihdreBhvar, the last 
of ivhom w believed te enro anakebitea. Toted-Virblmdra's temple 
^ four iJiBcnptiona. three of them dated 1065, 1009, and 1 ih 
UTie l^m Mud is ascribed te the PnrUnik king JanamejayB 'flEdan 
maenhed slab near the VishparihiireshYar temple la aaid to give an 
acconnt of ite constrnctioiL Five in scribed stones in d iffe ro n t places 
on the banks of the pond vary in date from I09G to II 31 ’ A atone 
m tho barmng-gronna is dated 1062, and another to the cast of the 
mosqtio near tbq village gate 1148. 

■* sontb of Hdngal, has a temple of 

dateym^"” ■ ' ^ “ inscription 

in Soath-OBst of Rdncljetiiinr, with 

the KaLVbJrfBijiat" (Ure-tlSsfa son S 

Hombal ia a large vill^ Beven miles north-weat of Gadae 
with w .^U popnlatiOD of 32^6. It baa a temple of lahvai 3 

tampio of Bhogeshliag aaotber iuscriptioii dated 1115* 

Hoshalli, about four miles sonth of Kod witb in I8fll n 

s ta. tex-r*"”” 

Hoaur, a small village ten miles south-east of Gadasr with in 
TSSlapopnktion of 6 10 , has a temple of Balldleshvar wiS pJntod 

*ni. lOOe, 110 ), 1103, 1109 gr 1131 . ^ 
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walls. It has three other old temples rapidly falling into decay^ and 
one mscriptton dated 1207 recording a granfe by one Yddav Balldl 
Narilyanoey. 

Hubli^ correctly Hubbali in north latitude IS"" 20" and east 
longitndo 7b^ iS'i the hqad-qnartera of tho Hnbli sub-division, on 
the Poona-Harihsr road, about ibirtcen miles south-oast of 
Dhdrw£r vrith in ISSl a popdlation of 30,677, is the most important 
towm in the Bombay Xamdtak, and the tenth in the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency. Besides the gnb-divisionttl revenue and poUco offices, 
Hubli bas a aub-jndge^s courts a mnnictpaJity^ post and telegraph 
offices, a dispensaty, the establishments or two European firms, and 
cotton gins and presses. A Etation on the MarinagoarBBld.ii 
railwaji about 112 miles east of Mnrmagoa and 132 miles wejit of 
Bel^rij and a steam spinning and weaving mdl am being built.® 

Tho town is in two parts Old Hubli and New Hublij which together 
cover an area of 1773 acres or about 2| square mileSi Uubli stands 
about 2500 feet above the sen on a gently waving plain rising 
towards the west. EiCcept a few a mall hills to tb$ west, south-west j 
and north-west, the conn try round b a black soil plain. Old and 
Now Uubli am not mom than ^lOO yards apart. Old Htibli to tho 
woat and New Hubli to the east. Neither town ia visible from any 
great distance. About milos from tho north a large grove of 
tmoa and the chimney of the Southern Mardtha Spinning and 
Weaving ^lill coma into sight. About a mile to tho north of the 
two towns is a temple of Kasvanna with a double-storeyed gateway.* * 
From the oaat the first signs of tho town am within half a mile of 
New Hubli some gardens and mango grove«* The entrances from 
this sido are Hnneshpoth street from the north-east and Bhandivdd 
Rtreet fmm the south-east. From the south a largo stretch of imes 
can bo seen from high ground about two and a half miles distontn 
From the west also groves of mango and other trees completely 
hide the town buildings- The town of Old Habli atandfi on the 
village lands of Kriahuaptir, J^tarlau-TLmsigar, and Ayodhia. In 
1727 Basappn the head tr^er of Old Hubli quarrelled with the ' 
commandant of Old Hubli fort, and with the bavo of Abdul 
Majid Xh^D Dil^varjang Bahddiir Naw4b of Sivanufj built tbo town 
and fori of New Hubli on the site of Bomiipur village. Afterwards 
tbo town spread on all sides and now covers portions of nine villages 
Bomfipur, Marian-Tims&gar, Mitdiu^ikan Arlihattip BidanMl, 
Yelldpur, VirApur, NiSrSjanpar, NAgsottikopj and Kesbavpnr. 

Between 1873 and 1B82 Old and New Hubli w’ere surveyed and 
divided into four parts and D. The inhabited portions of 

both towns together cover an area of about 755 ucres of which Old 
Uubli occupies about 200 and New Hubli about 555 acres. The 
suburbs witbiu muuicipal limits cover about 1023 acres more* 
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^ Cdntri bated by HiT BoKddnr TLmmlriT VyuikAteflb. 

^ Dntailj] ot tbg mill mm given imdar Trad£i+ 
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An official account of tbc fort and town of Old Hubli in 
1S-3-24 (Arj/t 1^33) skow3 tbat tknfort then in good order witli 
tweotj-cigbt good and eight rnmed baationsj and was etirroandod 
by a dry ditch. Thoro was a rMorvoir near tho teinploof Bkariai- 
flhankar with bad water^ two sweet water wells called AsSrbirdi 
and Kotarb&Tdi, and soven brackish wella. The town had three 
main diFisions Cbcnnapetb, Kasha or the town proper, and Vitbalpethp 
and ten sweet water and thirty-eight bracldsb wells. The fort and 
town had botween theca twenty-nine Hindu templeSj twcnty^two 
Liugiiyat monastorieSp and twelve luosqties. A market was held 
on yatnrdajB. The town had 416 houses, 345 fhmilioSj hiOB loomSp 
eigbty-nine Bbops^ and eleven oil presses. The Government tax on 
honses amonnted to £364 I4s. 3647)* 

Old Hublt Fort covers an area of about twenty-three and a half 
acres, and contains 225 houses and a population of about 1000* 
About two-thirds ore Br^Junana^ some of tbecn landholders, bat 
cbiedy priests. The remaining one-third are Musaluidns^ moat of 
them weavers bnsbaadincii and laboumrs. The fort had two covered 
entrances. The chief entrance was to tho oast with tbree door¬ 
ways one inside the otherj and the aiaoher entrance was towards the 
weat with two doorway a One within theotbcTi All traces of these 
gates have been removed. Parts of the walls and bastions of the 
old fort fell dowa} other parts were pulled down dniing the 1876 
famine os a faunna relief work. Farts of the fqrt wall and the 
ditch remain overgrown with prickly-pean Almost aJI the Lou sea 
in the fort are old and mined. The mansion of the Miisnlmdii pro-^ 
prictorof Old IXnbb^ who belooged to the powerful TSrin family 
and was at one time a gcnoTal in the Afoghal ormy^ was levelled to 
the ground about 1780 by Tipn and bis officers.^ Tbo old town of 
Hubli seems never to Lava been wailed, at least no traces of wails 
ana left. The town has Beveral ^ to ways each called after tbo street 
to which it gives entrance, 14ie souLhem on trance is culled tho 
Baukdpur gntOj as it led to Bank£pur thirty-three miles to the 
south tben the seat of tho Bijiipur governor, A large covered 
gateway is ssiid to have adomea the Bankdpnr entrance, bat no 
trace of it remains.* The houses in the town arc oldj but not so 
mined as tbo honscs in the fort. Three or fonr substantial 
dwellings and a temple have lately been built to the east o! the old 
town on the road to Kew Hubli. 

Kew Hubli Fort covers an area of eight acres, and contains 14-7 
bonnes and a population of about { 5Q mostly Brdhuiaii moneylenderfl 
pleaders and Government servants. The water-snpply is from 
one hnndred sweet- draw'-wells. The mimlatdaSFs office^ the 
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^□bordiDato court, auA tto munidpal office nre teld in tbo 

forL The fort had oial j one entrance toiVArds the eoti tli-cast with 
two doorwaya one iuside the other. The ootor dtwrway wnA pulled 
down about I3d4. The inner gatowaj wbtcb baa an arched roof 
and immovable doora alone reroaina- About IS M) on tho cast wall 
of the fort a small door was opened to allow the fort people to fetch 
water from a small pond» Tne fort walls are neither strong^ nor 
high; They look more like a large bastioned garden wall than a 
fort SeTonil parts of the wall were pulled down in lSo4 and 185G 
and the ditch near them tilled^ In 1874 and l8T5j tho north and 
north-west parts weine pulled down and a public road madei About 
half of tho lino of wall romains much ruined. Now Hubli had 
sorer either walla nr arched gateways. Tho only gatoway, a plain 
stroctunoat the west or Old Uiibll ootrancCj was pulled down inl830. 
The new town has aovoral ootranees or the ohiof of which 

are thq BhaadivM ag€i on the east, the Bankapiir agti on the souths 
tbe Bom&pur agsi on tho wost^ and the Dhurwdr on tho nortb,^ 

The original town bnilt in 1727 by Majid KkAu Dilaratjang 
Eahadnr tbe Nawib of SdrTanur includod sin pefchs or sub-ilirisiona 
Hirepothj Rdchaupotht Linganpeth^ Maugalirirpeth, Sidajipeth* and 
Kanlpeth. In time the limits of these sub-diviBiona were changed 
and parts of them came to be Included in other subili vis ions. Of tho 
four rily survey (1873-1882) aub-divisions A, C, and A 
inclndea the south-east of New Hubli and the lands of Bidoniiih 
Ndr-lyanpur^ Yelhtpur^ Bomdpur, and Viripur villages. Division A 
lias thirt j-aoven streets and ig peopled by BnHiman prioatfli monoj- 
changors^ cloth dealers^ Lingdyat merebanta, shopkeepers, cotton 
dealers,, weavers, bnsbandment and labodrera \ Musaluidu carpet and 
cloth weavers, labourers^ and cultivators; Patvegar weavers of si Ik and 
cotton cloths; and a few Jain and Maritha cultivators and labourers. 
The chief objects am tho head police etatbuj the Iloboftsoo market^ 
and tomplos of Vithobft^ V'enkatramaUj and li^lbakdshna. ^iib- 
division B forms the town of Old HublL It is described later 
on. Stih-division C includes porta of the lands of the villages of 
Marinn-Timsagar, NAgsettikop, and Mudiniiikan-ArUkatti* and 
lies to the northeast of New Hubli fort. To tho north of this sub- 
division are the German Mission bousoj ehurch| and school-house. 
In the streets close to these boildingSj live native convorta many 
of them weavers^ aomo gold and eepporsmitha carpenters and 
iabonrersj BOtne cultivnbors;, and some of the workers in the Southom 
Mar&tha Spinnmg and Waving mill. To the west of thu mission 
buildings is the Southern Mar^tha iSpinning and Weaviug factory 
and to tho east a cotton cleaning and pressing factoiyj and 
travellers" bungalow^ and some private bungalows, and gardens. 
Further to the south are tw^o public ro^t-^honses, one built out of 
local funds, and tho other built about 1840 by a rich merchant and 
endowed by Gk>veruniant with a piece of rent-free land. Bkirthef to 
tho south are Gurshidappa^a 5mth, tho chief Lingayat monasteryj 
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Mad tlie large reseiroir kEown as Gnrshidappa^a Hcudii. Te the 
sonth and Treat of the monti^tery and reserToir fifteen -chief 
Etreeta of the native t-owii forna part of Enh-division C* Tho 
chief inhabitants are Jain tradei^ m copper and brass vessels, 
menchanta^ cukivatoraj and laboorera | copper and brasa 

Teasel znakerSp cultiiratora^ and labourers } Lingnyat cnltiTators^ oil 
pnesaors^ and weaTors j blacksmiths, Jingar aaddleta^ and Patvegar 
weavers in silk and cotton. To tbo sonth of these is a stone 

temple of Hananailn built by a tailor. 

Sub-division D stands on parts of the lands of Mfidlnaikan^Arli- 
katti, Keshavpur^ and N^gsettikop and inclndes in the middlo tbo 
fort of Kew Ilubli*^ To the north of eiib-di\'isiod D are the bangalowa 
of the First Assistant Collector and the Cotton Inspector^ tbo 
Electric Tolograph ofiicej and the new court-bons^a^ near which a 
new snb-divisiodal oBice is to bo built. Thia sub-diTisfon has 
thirty-three chief streets forming part of the native town. Of 
the people of anb-division D* Mai4tlm cultivalotBj labourers^^ ahd 
messengers live round the fortj and Patvegnr weavers in silk find 
cotton Mnsalmdii cultivators, hibonreraj weavers in cotton and 
silkj VaddftT Htoneentter^ shepherda, Biddarus, Lingdyat merchants:, 
cultivators, labonrerfij weavers* and priests* pot makers^ basket 
makers, some Brahman priests publit; servants inonejchnngerSj 
Jains and Ganlis inhabit the rest of the snb-division. 

Snb-divisioii B includes the fort and town of Old Habli. It 
covers land belonging to the villages of Krishnapur, Ayodhiaj 
Mariaa-Tiiniiagar, and Bomi^purj on the west of New Hublt. 
The town oottsiEts of three parts with about forty chief streeta. 
Of the people of sub-division B, Brshnian priests and viltago 
officers live in the fort; a few poor Brahmau mcneyrhangera 
live in the town; Lingayat merchants husbandmen and labonrcra* 
llusaimnn weavers* Bolertts, and shoemakers live in Eri^lmaporj 
and Hatkars or Devong weavers abound in Chennapeth. In Vitbal- 
pth live a few landholding Mnrfitbdft and a few Brahmans and in 
Berband street a large number of MusalmAus os well as a few 
Mar/ith^ LingaynU and Snngara or lime-burners. The whole town 
looks more like a i^rge village, with crookofl narrow and dirty laiietf* 
and roads* with Imlf-f^leu and otherwise ruinous small flat^ 
rwfed honses along their sides, Vithalpth has a Roman Catholic 
cliapcJ where aemcenare occaaionally held by a priest from Dhdrwar. 

In 1873 Hubli Ijad a popnlatbn of 37,061 of whom 26,854 we« 
Hindus, 11,270 lIuHalmdus, nnd 137 Christians. Tho 1881 census 
^owod a dacrenseoE 1284 tlist ia to 36,677 of whom 25.471 wero 
Hindus, 10,903 Masalinins, 298 Christians, and six Pdrsis. The 
Mannagoa-Bt-ldri mil way with a large station at 
Hahli, IS likely to increase the importance of HiibU as a trade 
centra and to add to its popnlation. The followiDg is a short summary 
HubU • strength and condition of tbo different classos in 

nJk 250 Emilies, are fonnd in all 

parts of the city. They aro of two main classes. =,,,1 


two main classes, Hindus and Mosul' 
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naAns, Among Hind cl priests are about eighty Brtihman^j eighty 
Lioif^yataj and three goldsmitba. The pnmberof hlusalmdp priests 
ia alK>iit eighty. Of the BrlbmaJi priests some are attached to families 
as family priests and officiate at all their religious ceremonies^ Some 
oro temple priests^ others ore holders of rent^fraD lands, and the rest 
are religioos beggaiu Four or five are well off and able to Bave, 
aad occasionally loud raonoy- Many send thdr boys to school to 
leam Kjinarcso^ Marathi^ Sanskrit^ and Englishp and several of them 
strive to get fcbeir sons into Governmont aervico. They live chiefly 
la New Mublij in MaDgalvdrpethi Valvekar and Bel^riavar streets, 
and also in Old Eubli. Some Lingdjat priests hold rent-free landa. 
and others live on almsK Of the Mnsalmdn Teligions oflicors some 
ore Kdzisj MoUss^ Khatibs^ and mosque servants^ who bold rent-free 
lands ; the rest live on alms. 

Lawyers or Fa&i£# o£ whom there are eight families of Ifadhvn 
and Konkanastb Brdlimans live in different parts of New Hubli. 
Tliree of them am rich and save; the rest just maintnin themselves. 
Their boys go to school and loam Maritlii^ Kdmtreae, or Englisk 
A eon of one of the Vakils has risen to be a subordinate judge. 

Government servants numbering about 426 include all the paid 
servants, A^rfrwfiJf or veraaciilar clerksp nocssongors, bailiffs, and other 
paid servants in tho Euh-jndgo^s court;p and in the re venue, pqlico, and 
municipal offices. They live in all parts of tho town and are Bri^hmacLS 
of different soctaj Madithib} Lingiyatsj and Jlu^lmfiis. OE the 
Brihmans some hold high places in the reveanoj judicial, Dolice, and 
oducational branches of the service. Others are clerks and a few are 
messengers and constables. Of iCarithib oao is an assistant surgeon 
in the Uubli dispenanty and tho rest are messengers and constables* 
One Lingiynt is a ini;tiiici])d overseer. Other LingiSyats are kdrkun^ 
in public oflices and sehoolmastora. Of hlusalmins ono is the Nazir 
of the stib-jndge^s court another a head constable and the rest are 
messengers and constables. Of Government servants only those in 
high positions are able to $Bve. All but a few tncssengCTa and 
constables send their boys to school. 

Besides tho assistant surgeon and bis servants there are about 
eighty-five country pmetitjouers. About twenty ilusaltuAns who live 
id the Musnlnuin quarter of the cl^ prescribe for ordinary diseases, 
while one of them bos a large practice and treats difficult cases. 
Fifteen LiugSyata treat ordinniy cn^es of fever and llvo in nil quartern 
of the town. Six Brahmans, ten hlardthiSj eight Chetris, and six 
Jains also give medicines in cases of ordinary sickness. The Hindu 
leeches are called and the hInsalmAn leeohea Miikims. They 

are generally paid about M (4 a».) a visit, besides the price of the 
medicino^ and a present of two shillings to two pounds {Rs. 1 - 20J 
when tho patient is cured. The assistant anrgoon performs all 
difficult operations and when sickness grows serious moat people 
who can ^otd it call him in. 

Of men of means there ore about IfiO. About twenty are land¬ 
holders including deshpdndes^ indmddr^, aad Government 

servants. Of the loadbolders some are Brahmans and some LLugdyats 
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and the rest are MuEolmAiiB, Partly from the namberof depenrlanta 
and partly from the largo ennia they spond on marriagea and other 
coremonies men of this class are badly off and some of tliem are in 
debt. They send their boys to schooL Among Govominont pen¬ 
sioners are three Bri^nmns nod one Mnsal m tfn. They are well-to-do 
and educate their children ebiefiy for Governmeiit service. 

(M moneylenders the chief are Brdhmana, LingAyats, and MAr* 
wAns. The Brdhman moneylenders number eighteen famiUea of 
whom nbdotdfteen are settled in New Hubli and three in Old Hnbli. 
Some of them have capitals of fUKK) to £10,000 (Ks. 10,000- 
1,00,000), and three have between £1000 and £2000 (Rs. 10,000^ 
Rfl- 20y000)- ITiey lend money to t ntders biiiibaiidiiieii and bra^ 
workers chiefly for trade purposes and sometimea to meet marriage 
and other special expenses If the borrowers are men of creflit 
advances are mode on personal security, otfaerwise land, housee, and 
emameute are taken ns seenrily for loana The yearly rates of 
interest are nine to twelve per cent when gold and sdver orna¬ 
ments are pledged, and twenty-four to thirty-sis per cent on peisonul 
BMnnty. Lscept when gold and silver are pledged bonds are 
al^ya taken. Most monejlenders keep day and ledger books 
^ongh they often take their debtors into the civil court, thov 
t^r a ^ mme for padenoc and fair dealing. There are about 
thirty ildrwAn moneylenders in New Hubli, 'J’hoy are most hard- 
working, sober, and thrifty, but very harsh and grasping. They are 
p 1 m iSSrt capitals of £5000 to£10,000 (Ra SoW 

w Their hoys go to school from seven to sixteen and 

learn KAearesc and Lnglisb at soliool and MdrwAri at home Thov 

make advances to traders and othn^ ^ oiber moneylendora fait 

holds m mortpge. As creditors they have a bad name for Imrsb 
and nnscrapuloua, if not dishonest, practices. Besides professioiial 
moneylenders some pwr people of all coatee lend small anms of money 
vaiymg from Ro. 1 to Rs,20 at a monthly mfa of tC-5rtlm 
rupee that isa^nt to six per cent a mouth. Monejleny'ers* tietks 
are almost all BrAhmana and LingAyata. Thev write lWtk: ««l 
.nd « paid 16,. to its (kI. S-OO) . ‘ “■* 

Moneychangers or numbering about forty-two house, 

j^ro Bnihmans of different sects settled in New Hu&i. They S* 

J’ho moneychanger ruts m his shop or by the roadside ^J?i.f !.i 
S hf silver coins; tC whJ 

«t by the n^side are called Chinvare. Thev ifil« r 

Silver and silver for copper and charge a fee of J « 
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doalere aro eitlier wholei^ala or rotaiL The wholesale merchants^ 
of whom there aro about loo Lingdyats and ton Bjlihfuana, are richj 
buying grain in large quantities chiefly ricOj wheats and milletSj 
and selling it to retail sellersP Their boys go to school. The retail 
grain-dealersj who are chieflv Lingdyats^ are found in New Hubh^ 
They often carry on their tinde with the help of borrowed ci^pitaL 
The wivea of some Ling^iyats sell in their shopSj and only a few of 
their boys go to school They buy partly from hnabandnien in the 
market and partly from w^hoksak grain-dealers. 

Vegetahle-sellerSj of whom about fifty-five houses aro in the 
BdgwAue^ or Togotabk seller-a street in Petb Majid pur, except two 
Lingdyata, are all MuaaLm^ns. They are hardworking thrifty and 
aobor^ As a class they are poor* living from hand to month, in 
houses with a yearly rent of 12#* to (Rs. 6 - S)^ Their wiTea 
work as Haleswomen and none of their boys go to scliooL Some 
grow vegetahlcs, others boy from gardeners- They sell to cooeumers 
and to the sarrouading Tillagers who retail tho vegetables in their 
Tillages. Headlosds of fool are brought in tho morning by 
Pendhari, Biadnru, Hokrn, and ether women. Headloads ol g™3 
are brought in tho evening by womon belonging to the cultivating 
and gardening classes. The grass is their own property or bought 
from wholesnlo sdlerSL It is stacked in large heaps or banaj^tks (Kj 
outside of the town. Tliese grass fitaeks are generally tho property 
of large dealers who bny entiru meadows or Awfii# (K-)- Biddarus and 
llolems bring firewood sis or eight mile^ and do not got more than 
44d* the headload. A number of cultivating women bring 

headloads of cow and buffalo dung cakes and sell them at about 
tw'enty cakes for a ^ uRtia or I 4 farthing* None of the retail gta^ 
and fuel dealers are well-to-do* 

Sugiir and spice dealers are of two classes wholesale and retaU. 
Tile wholesale ueaki^ number about twenty-fivo hous(3* They livo 
both in the new and old towns and are Brdhmans, Lingnyats^ Jain^r 
KnmiiSj and Devangs. They are thrifly, eoljer, hardw^orking, and 
well-to-do with capitals of £10 to £5000 {Rg^ 100-60,000). They 
bring spices and sugar from Bombay, BeMri, Bangiilor, and K^rwde 
and sell to retail dealers. Of retail sugar and spico deakn there 
ana about seventy-five houses chiefly Ling^yats, Komtis, Jains, uud 
IX'vangs, Some retail dealers are well off. Their capitals 
from £10 to £20 (Ra 100-200). Tlieir women sometimes sell in 
shops. They buy from wholesale dealers and sell to oonadtuers. 

Hubli has no separate salt-dealers. Bealeta in grain, sugar, and 
spices also deal in salt* The salt comes from Vengurla and Karw^r 
in carts and oc bullock back. The wives of seme of the reteul traders 
sell salt in the market te consumers and make about fid. (2 at.) a day, 

Abont ninety Ling^yat families, in alt parts of the town, are oil 
pre&scrs and sellers. Each family has an oil press in its house^in whiek 
sweet oil is pressed from tho seeds of the ^tliu and gitT&llu varieti® 
of se^me, pu^tdi or hemp seed, or linseed, and nela^udt or 
groondnut. \Vholeaaie oil sellers buy some of these oils* as well as 
large quantities brought fi^m Bdrsi and Voiragin Shol£purand retail 
it. Their wives sell oil in their own houses or in the luarkct Kemaine 
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oil hm of Iflto greatly intorferei with the sale of oountij oil. Alcnast 
every shopkeeper in the city and erci^ other peraon who lias a few 
rapcea to apare^ imports and retails keroaine oiL l^lven some profes- 
aionnl oil-pressersbny keroeine to maintain their trade. The competi¬ 
tion of keroeine Las forced some oilmen to give pp tlieir hereditary 
calling and take to new pnrsnita and a few have been ruined. 

Batter^^llers^ Gravlis by caste, have about twenty^seven houses and 
live both in Old and Now Eobli. 'Fheir women sell bntter^ cordsj 
snd milk Aa the locoJ butter supply is not enough for the wants of 
the towuj on market day large quantities are brought in by Hiudu 
women from the surrounding villages in small earthen jars or 
As the Gaylis mix the buttermilk with waterj Rr^hmans^ 
LingriyatSj Jaiua, Koratia^ and Rajputs do not bnj from them. Grain 
and gpiee dealers also buy a gCNXi deal of butter on market duysi 
olanfy itj and keep it iu latgo round earthen Jars or kodd* and 
retail iL 


HbIjU l3B3 no separate class oE milk-sellcTa, The milk h sold by 
uarlia as well aa by seTeml women of tlie labourmg and cnUiratmg 
classes who keep one or more bnifaloea. 

contract oF the snb-diTtsioD has been farmed for £.'M(10 
> ' _/OOO) for the year lbS3''84. The fertnens make coimtiy liquor 

m their distillery in the west of the new town and sell it in four 
tetail shops at about Is. M (10 as,) n bottle. The rielit of 
tapping palms for toddy In the Hubli Bub-dinsiou Las been farmed 
for £1050 (Rs. 10,500) for the year 18851-84. Except IlrliLinana 
Ling*yatfl Komtlfl and Jains nil clnases openly drink country linnor 
^d pnlm-jnt'ce. The chief conanmera are Musal^iis Holerus 
^iddarus and other low caste Ilindus, Earopeaii liquor i? not 
imported m any large quantity. MuealmULS and other couBUmerB, 
IIhen they want it, get small quantities from Dhdrwdr. 

SelleiB of cotton, wool, and ailk cloth, Brihmans, LincATats, 
Hitmans, Sl^mpis, Patve^rs, and Sillis by caste, number about 
ebO boiiaes, my hve m all parta of the town. Many of them nro 
;^ 0 l 0 Ba e imdere with apitals of £500 to £5000 (Rs. 5000 - .50,000). 
no restore little capital and cany on their business on bom>wed 
fundi Tlieir women do nothing but house work and most of their 
%8 learn to read and write. They aoll both handloom and steam- 
aadoolotba besides importing from Bombny, m&ri, Banmlor 
W^,and Beldam, employ handloom wearers of Hubli and the 
Bn^ounditig^llages. Ihcy sell the cloth to retail dealers and 
coDsniners. The retail sellers are about fiftr tailors and ai™j> ufiT, 
li.g«™te. Tk. ,o„llen clolh is "SLa, Cnrf .nd 

Bii .SiJj'Ik'll*'!'’ 'iiiaWi* wo mueb in nsB. 


Kam&taJc] 


dhArwAr, 




Omamcnt-SBlleraj o£ whom ajuj aboat twenly-three fadoses 

both ID the old and n^w tomis, incldde Sfteeo mra/t or money- 
chaDgors and eight goldsmiths. Gta.^ bangles are sold by Baligam- 
rus some of whom are and bring bnnglea from Bombay 

and also make and sell lao bracelets^ 

AnitfEaUsellera number about siKfcy-eight hotises. Abont fifteen 
of them aro Ling^lyats, five ^^fardthilsj twenty-five MnaalmAnSj fifteen 
Jain^^ and eight BiAdaras. Aa a . clasa they are poor* They 
bring cows* bullooks^ baffnloee^ ponies^ eheep^ and goats from the 
surrounding villages and from Navalgnod and RAnehennur andofier 
them for sale on market days. The bullocks and bnfialoca cost £2 to 
£8(B3.20-a0h the cows £2 to £1 (Rs. 20-40), and the Bheep 
2.^* to Stf. (Es-14), Somo Maisiir de^ilers bring valuable 
bullocks and cows worth £9 to £28 (Ks. 90 - 260) a head. 

Almost all sellers of native house gear, earthen pots, woodoD boxes, 
bedsteads, stools^ carpets^ and mats, are makers as well as sellers. 
They live both in the old and in the new town* MnsalmAngj a few 
Maititha^, Lingiynts, and PAnchAle make brass and copper vessels, 
which are largely used at Huhli and the rest am aent to Poona, 
Shol^pur, BeMri, Maisur, and KAnara by Jain Bogata. Cemebea, 
chairs, and other articles of European furoiture are not made at 
Huhli. 

Besides sugar, sugarcaudy^ almonds, raisins, and furaittire, tbo 
Bombay Musalnuiu shopkeepers of Hubli sell drugs, hardware, 
paper, and almost all Kunopean articles except Liquor- 

Of seventy-five brokers, thirty are LingAjats^ fifteuD ErAlimans, 
fifteen hfusalmdos, ten AlardtliAs, and five Jainsp They are employed 
in all kinds of transactions between sellers and'buyersp 

Husbandraen, LingAyatSp MarAthAs, gardeners, Kumbars, Hulems, 
and Musalmans, with about 4(K) honsee, are fonad in all parts 
of the city. They are hardworking and sober. Except in 
pbugbingand working the water-bag, the women help in alnioat 
every field process. Boya over eight are too useful in minding cattle 
and watchtug fields to be spared to attend sebooL They have 
genenilly two or four pairs of bullocks. Some employ MarAthAs 
LingAyats and Mhdnj as farm servants. Four or five have rich 
watered land well tilled and yielding valuable crops and ecveral nro 
in debt. The chief fruit and vegetable growers aro LingAyats and 
gardeners. 

Abont twenty-two families o£ Jains, MarAthAs, and Komtis roast 
CIcerarietiDum or pubc^ end sepamte the inner split parts called 

puthani^ from the brad. They soil tho roaeted gmm to coDBumers 
and export largo quantities to DharwAr, BelAri, XAnara, and 
BAnebennur. The bran is sold as cattle food. A measured tA w of 
weighs about three and a half pounds and costs 3d. (2 When 

roasted and prepared it yields about two and a half pounds of 
pt*thani which is sold for about {3 d^.L leaving a profit of 

Jid. (I d.) in working one &her or thr^ and a half pounds of kadlt. 
Rice is also roasted and made into three kinds of eatables avaiakki 
ctmrmun\ and drd/ii. None of the^c varietiofl b made at HnbLi. 
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iBQtnbflf Gaictteer, 


aap^XlV, 

Flacu. 

Udau. 

Pqpulatiotk^ 


Readj-iPfuie ftfalnJchi la lEaported from Misrikot villappe about 
nine iDilce to tboaouth-wostT and ^kurmuri is Jarp^ely imported from 
Nandgad in Belgaiim and Halijdl in North Kllnara. 

Bn tellers number aboat eighty fatniliea, fifty of them Hioda 
Lild^ and thirty Musalmaus. Of the MtipaJmdne ^ome am mattoa 
and the rrat butehem* About ten Lad and thirty Mtisaluulo 
buEehers live in Old HnbLi and abont forty lidds live in different 
parts nf Neir Habli. The rnanicipal alaaghter-hoiiBe it near 
Gnlkava^s pond to the north of New Hubli where the New Hnbli 
L^da alanghter their sheep. If they can avoid it, Hindus do not 
sell cattle to butchers« 




Poutier^i. 




Bridi Main 


CarpviUtt, 


PainUrt. 


Fishermen nomberabont twenty-two families ten of whom aitj 
MnsalinAns and the rest Bhois^ They are fond ef liqaor and are poop| 
making about dd. (4 dw.) a day. Their women holp in selling 
the fish* When wanted the men also carry palaoquius and soreral 
of the women sell dried fish brought from the ueighbonring 
Fortuguess tenitory. 


Hens and eg|ja are sold by Mosaiuidtis^ Ma^^lth^[e, KomYiiruStand 
Vaddars^ both in the market and at their houses. 

Stone-gutters, or Kalinkatakanis^ number - about fifty himilies 
of Panclidbj MardthdSj Mnsalm^us, and Knrnbarua. They earn Ij». 

^ day. They carve stone pillars and stone idols, 
ana make a^ikallu and or chilly and spice pounding 

and grinding stones. Their women gather and sell dry cowdung 
arid Carry bricks and tiles. The men also quarry atones and brin? 
and sell thorn in the town* 


Bnck-makera number ten of whom five are Lingrfvats and five 
Mu^^ns, Some live ID the old and qthera in the new town. They 
make b^nt bricks and rod tiH both wnhin and outside of the 
town Good bncka are sold at about 14^. (Rs. 7) a thonpand and 

r*! {^* 2 ^ -3j) the thousand. With the 

help of their wives, they gAthor rubbish for kilns and bring it eithoron 
Eheir own heads or in earls. They make no earthenware. Son- 
dned bncka QTO made by the kbonring classes and sold at 6#. to Ss* 
(its. 0-4) the thousand. 


Urpentera nombenng eiglitj-oiie houses are found m ull parts oi 
idubh bu^t chieflf lu the carpenter's street in the uovr town. About 
Pjii«b^l8,leu MtisalmABS^ten Morath ls, and oue h 

lie * l) a da^. The demaud for their work is always great aa 
^wingand several new bouses are always LiKuiJt, 

aU^^NSrifSi f tibout fifty houses 


Ka^raatat.} 


deArwAs, 
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and ornamoQtftl cars of papw and tmsel. Tko women draw flowars 
and dgores eome of tliem, with great taato on women’s robes and 
bodices with a Etrong paiol: which does not fade when washed. This 

process of patuting is c^ied ehdndrakdk&n. 

Wool is nofc ^roroii lo HublL Tlie blATiketa which are sold in 
the Inmarkot come from the neighboaring^ Tillages. Cotton and allk 
weaTOrs ntiinbur 1425 familiea of whom 5(H> fiimilies are Patregats^ 
30Ol>evAa^,2aU Musa1i:Eiiiis,200SdiiBj 150LiogdjatB^ and tweaty-iiTe 
Native Christians* Many of them life In their own houses and others 
in lodgiogB paying a yearly rent of £ I to £0 (Rg.10^60). Moat of 
them have capitals of £10 to £2(K)0 (Its. 100-Hs.20*000)* The reat 
carry an their work by borrowed money and earn 6tLto2j.(Re.i-l) 
a day. The women* who arrange the threads and do almost every 
part of the pi-occss mcladiug weaving* cam 6d. to Ijt, [4-8 oa.) a 
day. Childran are early useful and are aeldom spared to go to 
school The weaving clflaaes saffered Hineh during the 1876-78 
famine* hut aie again (1881) well employed. Mominaor Mnsalm&n 
wcjavei^ lire in largo nnmHers in Old Hubli. The women help and 
the boys are too useful to be spared to go to school* 

Tailors or ShimpigertLS tmmber about ninety houses* Most of 
them live in the middle of the new town and a few in the old town. 
They make and sell clothes and are mostly poor. Tailors have 
steady employinont* hut have o had name for stealing part of the 
cloth given them to sew'. Men earn tkf. to [Ke* i-1) and women 
3d. to (2 -4 as.) a day and their hoys go to school 

Loather-workera* numbering about 150 houses^ belong to four 
classes^, Holerus, Mudigerus, Dhomms, and Mochigoranis nil of 
whom live in the outskirts of the town. The Holerus remove 
carcasses of cattle from the town and sell the skins to Dhora^ who 
ton and colour them. The Madfgerua bny uncoloured skins and 
make leather ropes and water bags. The Mochigarams make 
shoes and sandals. All four classes are dirty, quarrehomej^ and 
fond of amutieinont They are free from debt and live in small 
houees* Ono Dhor boa a capital of about £50G (Rs* 5000) and lives 
in a house worth a yearly rent of £1^ (Bs. 20). He is able to read 
and write, andj owing to his knowledge of astrology and power of 
searing erii spirits* bis fiervicea arc m great demand and are well 
paid. All four classes have atoadj employment The men earn Bcf. 
(4 mf ) and the women 3d (2 n^.) a day. Boys help after they are 
ten years old and some of them go to school The J^Iadigerus and 
Mochigaranzs sell part of their wared in the market and the rest in 
thoir houses. 

Ornament-makers are chiefly goldsmitha of whom about 130 
families are aettlod in Hubli* They are fairly sober and hardworking 
but have a bad namo for cheating and for delaying work. When 
at work they earn about 2s, (Be. 1) a day* bat their work la not 
constant. They make ^Id and silver ornaments to order and a few 
make brass and copper images. Goldsmiths are paid for gold work 
from l^d, to 1#. (l-8aSi) and sometimei as high as 2s. {Re* 1) 
the ioln or rupee weight of gold and for silver work 
(i - 4 M.) the foffl. 
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YamIcAdavArtts, or ctMtera, pnmb^riog about sixty houses, live in 
the west and north of ite new town and all over the old town. 
Besides bellmetal brass and copper images they tnako bellmetal 
tocrings which are wora by nil c tosses of womeu except BtAiiman^. 
ITiey ate fdrly off and have shops. The women mind the house 
and sometimes help tho men In their work. 

Brajw and copper work is a moat prosperoua mdnstrr in Huhli. 
It auppoits abont 350 hoiiHe?. The workers are of four classes 
F^chale^ MasalmaiiFij hfardtbhs^ and KumbarsL Tlie Fdncbdla or 
Kanehagars mimbeHng abont fifty honeea live in the north west 
and south of the new' tovm and m soToml parts of the old town. The 
Alosalm^us number about 200 houses and Uvo in both New and 
Old UublL The Mardtb^s number sevenly-fivo and the Kurubapi 
twenty’^five iiaoses^ Both classes are intelligent skilful sober 
and hardworking. They never work on festive or mourning d&ys. 
They live in tlieir own houses worth a yearly rent of £1 to £10 
(Rs. lO-lOO) and are free from debt. Some of them have capital 
and buy brass and copper. Others work for hire. They get much 
work and earn to £1 (3 at. - Ra. 10) Ji day^ Besides brnss 

vessels^, bowls^ and cups tboy make beautifully turned and polished 
images and ornaments. Visitors to Hubli take with them mtn^i bras 3 
omsmeiitfl or vosselSj and HubU brass work is in demand as far 
m Sholiipurj Belari, Kadapn^ Bangalor, Maisurj Bhimoga^ 
HonAvorj Kumtaj and even Goa. The P^ncblils are a hardworking 
clever and prosperoua class and do not drink liquor. They are 
cleverer and steadier workers than the Musalmans and are well-to- 
do. They live in hired houses at yearly rents of£l t<i£lD {R%. 10 - 
100). They uiake smull and beautifully polished articles of brass 
or bellmetal which is made by mixing a little ainc and copper with 
brass* 


Iron-workers nnnibering uboufc fifty houses are of 6™ classes 
MflrftWs, LingjiTats, Musolniin Nfilbandr*. 
Md ^ol^^^l3 or JlailTBa bificksmiths. Ksmbars with about thirty 
looses me dirty, hardworking, and fairly itrifty. The NAlbnods 
shoe horsM and bu I lucks. Most of Ibeoi are in dobf. ITio women 
help by blowing the bellows and somelimes by working ia the 
fields on their own account or for hire. Their daily earnings are 
tiot more than bJ. to 2s. (Ke. 1*]). They make books, mils, 
and uoD bands, links for swinging cots and cradles, iren baskets, 
buckets, and large sagarcane pans, field toola, stone cbisels, 
rarpenters twls, rasorB, country knives, scissors, and padlocks. 
Ihe competihon of cheap English hardware bus greatly reduced tbo 
demnd for their work and presses heavily on them. Twenty pereonn 
tmdo but do out work m iron* ^ ^ 

nmnbering about forty families 
Thp. Laulpetb and \eDipur streets in the new town, 

employed but are fond of liqnor and amuanment 

brought from 

worfc^ '^l.n Kanaro and make baskets, matting, and wlckOr 

them i nearly as much work as the men. Between 

them a husband and a wife earn about 7W. (,S a,,) a day. 
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ItorbeTO or NaTaU|?eTus^ with about sijtfcj-fire hon^^r are of four 
classes 5faritb^s, Muf^al 01 ^ 1 . 118 ^ Ling^yatfl^, and Telingiis. The 
Mai^thia with twetity-fiv^o houj^es lira rouufl the new fort. About 
eight 3Iaealniii^a8 ti^o in the Mnsalmiii] quarters in the west of 
the new town. Lingfijiits with twenty houses are scattered all over 
Old aud New Hubli. Telttigas from BeMri have twolv^o bouHes four 
of thQm in the new and right in tho old towm As a class barbers are 
hardworking, sobcrj and thrifty. Besides sharing for which they 
charge jrf. to f t - 2 four of the barbers not as 

torch-bearers* 

Washenncn or Agasanis number nighty houses sijety of them 
Kfanlth^ fo art eon ^usalmAns and six LtngAyata. They are 
hardworking, sober, thrift}-, and free from debt. They wash all 
clothes and have constant work. With their wires* help they cam 
about dd. [4 a^.} a day. 

Bedar labourers wdth 13^1 families are settled in all parts of 3?ew 
Hub It They live in small tiled or tliatched houses. Both men 
and women act as labourers. During the tamarind season they 
gather the rfp fruit and separate the pulp from the berries. The 
jjulp they sell to shopkeepera and confiiimerSt ftud the berrie^ to 
blanket makers. Vvben they are in season they bring and eel I 
mangoes and giiavas. At other times they bring firewood^ and 
banian mid or Butea frondosa leaves from the forests und 

sell them to townspeople, the banian lenres us fueb the muliala 
leaves for dining plates and cup& Etotj January the Bedars go 
out for a hnnt. Bo til men and women are quarrelsome and fond of 
liquor. They have given up robbing and open violence but still 
fiteal and are under the eye of the pdiee- 

Labourers chiefly Lingdjata, ilanUhiSj Rajputs, Kurnbara, 
Musalmdiis, Bedara^ and Mliars with 350 families live m all parts 
of the town. When other work fails tho deatituto of almost all 
classes take to labour. 

Field-workers^ generally Lingayat, Mariiitlia, and Al^usalman 
wotuen^ earn 3i [2 cuf.) a day for weeding, and in han'est time are 
paiil five or sis sheaveB out of every hundred. By grinding graiu 
and pounding rice pwr wo men of almost all classes make to 
3t/. (1^-2 a?.) a day. 

Carriers of bundles, chiefly Jains, Ktmibars, Lingdyats, MoMthda, 
and Musatmdns, are paid (1 u,) for a trip toeny part of the town 
and M. {i a#0 a mile outside of the town within monicipai limits, 
A superior cinsu of carriers known as ilattigarii or load carricraj 
store grain, load and unload cartg, and get €d. (4 <za) a day for 
their Libcnr. There is a cODsiderable deroand for labour in the 
fSonthern Bar^tha Spinhtng and Weaving Mill, on the earth-work 
of the Goa mil wayv and on the public roods. The labourers arc chiefly 
Holer us, Bedars, Musalrndns^ Mar^tbds, and Lingdyats. JE^fen 
earn Gti. (4 as.) a day^ women 3d. {2 a#.), and children (I J nj.). 
House building causes a cenoiderabic demand for unakilled 
IftboLir in making cement und helping the bricklayers und masons. 
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The ordinary day^a wages are 6d* (4 ag.) for a man and 3d. (3 ii#.) 
for a woman. Every year boforo the ratna set in^ the spreading 
of pond silt oa flat-roofed houses and tile-turning employ a largo 
nomber of LingAyat Maratha Korubar and Jaia labonrere. 

Ilnbli iiaa no resident aniaial-tTainera bat aereral Mahomnindans 
ooensioaally visit ^ the town with trained serpents hgliting with 
mac gooses. Marntb^ bring performing or misabappen biillooh^ 
and go about showing them In tbe town and get a pice or two (id. 
to jd.) from eiwrh house. 

There are two MusalmAn n^ident athletes. On faira amd other 
fedvo oc^bns young men of the ilaratha Ling^jat Mupalmdn 
Beuar and Kumhar casteSj perforin athletic exermses and wrestle 
With each, other in pnblio. 

Beside the Targnj class oE old destitute aod idle of almoBt all 
Hubli has two lendiog schools of ascetics, Sunyisis and 
Abont ten Ltog^jal Saajasis live in tnonosteries and go 
to Lmgiyat houses for meals not more tbaii twice a day. Tliey 
wear red ochre-colonred clothes which are stippliod to them by 
Littgayats ^d consist of a blanket, two waist and two sbooWer- 
^otha and two loincloths and a covering cloth to bo used at night 
They never cwk and stemd their time in bathing, praying Ind 
of th!l t^j-gioas One of the.se Saayfcis is the bead priest 

jfJt ' LiDgUyat inona-stery at Hubli. 

Ouli, two Go^vi beggar families are settled at Unbli They eat 
together but do not mrermany. ^ 

ejtbenware-makers about tweaty-five aro MaiAthiis 
tew/^ S I'™ “ ill parts of the old and now 

f nn T}^ from the large pond to “h e 

west of Old Hubli and from it moke all varieties of water, cooking 
About eighty-fonr faniiliea of Jains, Komtis, Linriyate Manitbdfi 

leaves clean, and selling k^ping the 

ate about £1 {Ra, lo) a month. “ ewnings 


thiteUi of co;ab.|iiakiDg u-c mbove luidtr Iqilottriiti. 
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About fifty Ling^yiiti twentj-five Mitsui ten Brabumn, ten 
Jaini imd ten Mnr^tlia cooIcb liv^ in Hnbli. A of tbom are 
employed on montlily wages, varying from 10#* to £14#* 
(Ra. 5 - IS), Others work on contTQCt when largo casta parties «ra 
given. Tba contract is mode according to tlie elaas of dinner 
and tUe number of guests^ A few cooks have familicSf but moat 
are bachelors. 

About sixty Pendhiris, all of them MnaatmAnaj let ponies dn hira^ 
and live in the nortbem and Houthorn qnartcra of the new 
town* Some of them let ponies for Lire at 1#. (3 a day. For 
groat distances they charge fid, {4 a#.) a km of three mliea Snob 
PendMris as have no ponies bring bradloads of firewood and gmaa 
and sell tbora. 

The Hubli municipality grants yearly licenses to fonr Eiinglyat 
makers and eeUei:^ of snuH after levying on CTeiT license a duty of 
£1 10#, (Bs. 15). 

Four Musalmitu Bhisti families cany water in large leather bags, 
da bollocks^ and m smaller bags on their own hips* Their montMy 
wages are about £1 4#. (Rs. 12). 

Twenty Musalman and fifteen L^id perfnmerB prepare and sell 
native perfumes and flowers. Their net yearly gains aro about £5 
(R 3 .SO)* 

Thirty-two famflies trade m timber twenty-three of tbem 
Sfusalm^ns^ six Bi4darus^ and one each a Marlitbaj, a tShimpIj and n 
PfinebiU* They live both in the old and in the now town. They 
bring timber from the Government wood stores at Halijdl and 
Ydllpur 111 North Kunara nnd retail it at Hubli ^fiich timber la also 
sent east to Madras and tlio Nizam's country. Their yearly profits 
vary from £10 to £50 (Ra. 100 - 500).^ 

About twenty families of Mauigatarna sell beadsj small looking- 
glasses, t^ireada, needles^ small tin boses^ and wooden combo. About 
half of thom are Telingos and the rest Muaalm&na, Their womon 
besides minding the house sell in tbeir shops* They aro welhti>*do 
and save on an average about £b [Rs. 50) a year* 

Kalnignrs or tinners number oinetoeu faTnilies, foorteen of them 
MusaIm&ns and five Rajputs, All live in New Hubli. The yearly 
profits of each family are about £10 (R^^. 100), 

Ten Kurnbar^ or shepherds bind blankets with silk or woollen 
thread. They aro paid 1#. to 2^. (He. 4*1) for each blanket. 
Their yearly profits are about £L0 (Rs* 100). Tbeir woraou help 
them in their work. 

Six Lingilyat fiimilies make and sell the white retigiops ashes 
called Their women help and their boys do not go to 

Bchooh They are very poor- 

Cotton dealers nnmbor about fifty families of whom fifteen 
LiugAyatSj fifteen Gnjordtls, ten Brahmans^ five JainSt and five 
Musalm&ns. Besides the cottoa-dealerg grain and other merchunta 
who have a little spare money also trade ia cottop. 
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Cottdn cleaners number tlurty-Bii fams'lea all of whom are 
Musaloi&us. They teaaa and clean cottod at a little less tlian n 
^nny the pouad (10a«. the Hinn of twenty poamls). Tlio women 
hel^ by working tlie cotton into rolls about a foot long- and half 
an inch thick, wkicb tlie women of the caltivator dasB spin into 
tlirea<3+ ^ 

Indigo dyers nnuiWafty-twofammea twenty of them ifar/itfiis, 
fifteen Muiml^as, eight I'atvegarB, and nine Devadga. They dye 
ytim aod dotli witli indigo and their wotIif 3 ^ help. 

About twelve Lingil^t families import cocoannta from Nandmul 
in B^ganm and Hdven and Hddebennnr in DhSrwir, and sell them 

^ (J-Ifl-) each. The women help in 

Belling the niitBi4 ^ 

^nglo-sellers domber abont twonty-sii familteg in Now Hubli, 
thirteen Jam and thirteen Miiailmdn. They sell aud tit on coloured 
gl^^ bangles The P«ce of bangles varies according to quality 

«*e rom K to Id. (* - j a,.) a bangle. The women bdp th^ 
Wien in eelliDg the hnogka. ^ 

Blisidg. literally brow-hom that is marriage-emwn diakora 
number seep famihos of whom five are Mullmdns 'and two 
J^gayata. Lin^yat mamage crowns ate vei 7 largo and ornamentel 

Iter f Au/iLdu which grtiws in 

water, and of floured paper and tinsel. The price varies from 2 s. 

to £1 (Rs, 1 -10). 1 hey are pcor and unable to save. 

wb^m*fifrE»n mL number twenty •seven families of 

£ Musatm^na and twelve Hindus. All of them dress 

hko Hindus, ^r Hmdn names, and live in New Hubli, Tbev ainir 

KtesTt ffindnstani songs and dance in both tha 

AarnStok and tbe_HmdustSni style. They ere thrifty and w^'to'do 

with property worth £o0 to £500 (Rs. 500 - 5000) living in hon.S 

worth a yearly rent of £1 to £3 fRa in '3111 

Their boys and girls go to school from seven to^twdi S l^STto 

read and write. At homo the girls Jesrn to 

women pmettae pmstitution ^ ^ 

r tdt-oESS 

4>lK:iiigiiod.ii.gingr girl«. 'lloiroIjiHren p, ^ 

J«on. The char® fe^ cleaiinp a^etori 

for sharpening a knife or a raaor is id to Id \ 

women «lo not help, * ‘ tla' i flu.)- Their 

cams™ drivers, cowdung plMterera'cookrtei 
monthly wages vary from 8*. to Ifi* /r“ ^ .'o? ^ 

^ Xtusalmaoa, lOO liino^ynts fiftvTn?Tia ao. ^^“•‘“00 of them 
Brihmans. kfty Jama, fifty ifarAtbtls, and 120 
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Kopd Makers Dnnibor nine all of them Mosiaimdii i&imilieBt foot of 
whom live ia the old and fivo in tho iiotv tawn^ They make hemp 
ropes bLt to eighty feet long and of varying tkickneasH A rope 
about three-qaarters of an inch tlilck and eighty fe^t long costa 
about 3j. (Ra* 14 )^ They am poor and nimble to snve« 

Mid wives number sixteen of whom about eight are ifarii tints and 
eight MusalmAim. They am wivea of laboumm and htii»l^ndDieti 
and charge 4«. to IOj?. {Its. 2-5) for each lyiag-icL They also got 
the robo wom by tho women whem they attend. 

Silk Djora number about lOO families alt of tbo Patvegiir coste^ 
Raw silk is brought from Bombay by silk traders and sohl to silk 
djora who give it to Muhamtoodan women to wind ronnd mllera. 
The silk is then doubled and twisted on u twisting wheel. The dyers 
soak the silk in n solution of lime-water and some olhcr ingrodiont 
and make it white. They also dye silk in red and yellow and sell 
the dyed silk to weavers who make it into silk and silk and cotton 
clothe. 

Bamboo Sellers number tweaij-two families. They bring bamboos 
wholesale from the YelBpnr forests in North Kiinara and rotail 
them in DhdrwAr at a yearly profit of about £10 (Rg. lOO). 

Tin Workers number four families all of whom are Rajputs. 
They moke lanteme and small tin boxea^ Glass and tin lanterns are 
sold at Gd. to {He. i-2). Their net yearly profita ore aboot 
£10 (Ra. 100). 

Tassel Makers or PatvegiArs number ten families all of whom are 
Muaahnhns. They atring gold orimmente on ailL They aro hard¬ 
working but given to drink. 

Licensed tobacco sellers nnmber twolvo of whom eight are 
Lingtiyats, two Musalmdns^ and two JainsL Their women do not 
help in selling the tobacco, and their boy a go to schooh 

Redpowder Makers nombor fifteen families of Belart Sbudrus^ 
who have established themselves at Hubli during the lost thirty 
years. They make the red powder with which an widowed women 
mark their brows^^ Besides the red powder made by these families^ a 
largo quantity of inferior redpowder is brought from Bombay and. 
Poona by spice merchants. 

Fruit Sellers number about thirty fomilioSp ^lusalrndnsj AlardthilSj 
and Byidams* They sell guavas, mangoes, lemons, and raw ginger, 
both in the market and at thbir houses. They are pcsor, but £reo 
from debt. 

Hubli is the chief DhArwdr station of the Basel Gemaati 
Mission.^ It was ostablisbed in 1830^ hEis two Dutatatjooa at Gnkal 
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1 8«o aboTo nmlar laddstriEH, 

3 TIlii otliGfF ■tq.tlimft aro Dhlrwlr bazmi la ] wllli im g^t-j&tiaB at Jnd«lL&lli 
Buul two mlsfliomeiei luid <ma niisaidD Tod^; Ofuiig-Ba^ri begun ui 1^41 willi otit* 
etatiaTiA At ftcd MaLamailrtt and iwo miaAiouariEa sad twa nuMioa ladiia ; 

Oul^gnd m Soatb bc^a in 1 Sol with ten oat-AtstiaiK Asd two miKtOfuriH 

AUil OQ'fl aii^LOiu lady. Tlio miBiiotl haVa cfEht ohorghti* wiiora Kfrlcg; il hold in 
K4aBire«. Of I^L Notivo Chrutiuu xmder thomUdon ^47 fre ftdulti uid 604 
cliildron. Of the whok uambcf six wore eouverted by the London mitiiojmjitis 

» 0e-£M 
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on tho DMnvAr-Hubii road and nt Ilebsnr on tbo DliarwAr-Ondag 
road and has two mL^sionari^s and ono Tnission lady. The HnbU 
settlement number^ 317 CbriatianB^ 178 aduttB and 130 diildron^ all 
of whom lire in separate kutiaea doso to the miaaion hoaHes and 
maintain themselves by labour. A large number weave and aome 
are employed in the ^ntbern Mardtha Spinning and Weaving 
factory* Some cultivate while some are goldamithsj copperamithfij 
caipenters^ and laboorera. At HnbU the mission has one bojs^ 
school with fiijtty-tbree boys and one girls' school with thirteen 
boys and twelve girls. The mission buildings at Eubli indode 
two mission hoosesj two churches^ two catechism' hauses^ and five 
school houses. 

Three Pdrsis are settled in Uubli two w^ith and one withont their 
families. AH are wdl-toKiOp One is the agent and another an 
assistant in a cotton preas^ and the third Ls a carding nmater in the 
Southern ilaratho Spinning and Weaving mill. 

Th^ 1681 cenens returns showed 7453 bouBcs 5553 in Xcw HnbU 
and 1005 in Old Hubli. Of the 5503 Kew Hubli houses 2333 w'cre 
of the better and 2730 of the poorer sort ; and of the 1005 lb Old 
Hubli 97U were good Rbd 935 inferior. Of tbe 7 HJ8 Louses about 
5O0t> were flat Jfoofed and 2168 tiled. Tkirty-seven were tlirines 
or resNbanscs and amnll Hindu temples, twonty-aeveb were Lingdjat 
monasteries, and se?enteen were moeqnes. Of the 2833 better 
class bouMS of ffew Hubli about ton are largo and sahstantial 
buildings belonging to rich iaercbinta and traders in copper and 
brass vessels. Of tbo 970 better olasa booses in Old Hubli three or 
four are large and substantial buildings belouging to uiercbauts. 
One of them mueli out of repair belongs to tiio Headi of Old Hubli! 
Of tbe total number of better cluss bouses there are about two 
^reo-storeyed lioUBes in New Hubli and one tbree-storeyed bouse 
in Old Hubli j and about forty.five two-storeyed houses in New Hubli 
and about ten two-storeyed houses ia Old Hubli. Heaidea these 
houses Hubli has tbirtwa huagalows onlside of the town, seven of 
wbiclt are public or charitable buildings and six are private property. 
The ionses are short and eluiasy with stone founclatious and brick 
or mud trails. They are of two kinds, the old stylo of mud-roofed 
house and tbe new style of tile-roofed house. 'Hie old style of house 
has little provision for air or light and looks like a build’ing with n 
roof and walls standing on wooden posts, Houbos of this kind are 
bnilt in continuous rows the wail of one usually three to four feet 
thick often serving its neighbour on either side. The poor man's 
honse usually includes a small kiiita or raised seat iu front of tho 
house, and iMide, a ainaU hsll with one or sometimes two rooms on 
either side of it. Further m, is a cooking sud dining room, with a 
place built ef ^tone aad lime fur bathiog^ sometimes in the room 
and sometimes detached. Beyond at the back uf the house is a 
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yard with a well and a pri^. The katta ot fmnt seat is generally 
used for an oveuiug loauge, aud for sleeping in the hot season^ 
The mner hall is oaed for neoeiving friends^ sleepingp storing grain^ 
( 5 ottoti;p cotton seeds* niobsses^ and salt^ and occaalonallj for dining. 
A rich man’s house begins with a kaitu or raised seat otitsida of tha 
froQfc wall, which usually has a small door. The door leads to aii 
open st|uare with baildinga on all sideSi The central block of 
buildings, which is the chief part of the bensej. has the BAmo 
arrangements as a poor mao^B hauBC, except that there is a remnda, 
the divisions arc more reemy, and the cook room is sometimes 
detached^ Tho aide blocks of the square are small buildmgs 
genemlly used by servants or as atore rooms for articlcB o£ 
mercliandise^ The TOmnda of the central block is used for 
receiving men visttorSj and tho parlour inside tho veraiida for 
women visitors ^ The square in front is open at the top and admits 
light and air- Between these two spccimctts of rich and poor 
houses are numerous gradations.^ The fronts of all Hindu bouses in 
Uubti arc whitewashed, and three or four inch broad red stripes are: 
drawn from top to bottom at equal distances. Every moralng the 
threshold is washed with rod coloured water and a space five or mix 
foot square in front of it is cowduuged and on thia space Boverai 
ornamental mathematical figures are drawn sprinkling on tho 
gprotind powdered quarts called rdn^olt. A little turmeric and tho 
red powder or worn on their brows by unwidowed women^ 

aro also sprinkled on the spot and eometimea eomo green and bluo 
powders are strown bi^tweon the lines of tho hgurcB.* The front 
wallBof all ^luBalm^u houses are first coloured rw, and then white 
Bpotu are made on them at irregular intorvals with lime and water. 
Except two or tbree small nod badly-kept mosques in the old town 
there is no trace that MuBalii:tfins held the town for about eighty 
years. 

Both the old and the new towns are moat irregularly built. Except 
ia a few places, where they have been widened by the mimici polity, 
tho Htrecta in the two towns are narrow crooked and windingi 
There is not a single long and straight atr&et in either town. Within 
municipal limits le an estimated length of about twenty-eight miles 
of thoroughEaro* ot which about six miles are metalled and much O'! 
the rest ia rougldy made. Beaidos the north aud south DhArw^r 
and Harihnr road which skirts it on the west, and the Kdrwdr and 
Gadag road which skirts it on the north:, Now Hubli lias three chiof 
north and south roads. From tho point where the north and south 
Dhdrwnr and Harilinr main road taros west near the muntcipal toll 
atatloo, a north and south line called tho Bharwdr read runs into 
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^ In mDKt Habli hoaux tbff TQqU 4i? not roftt an tho Wlilo^ hut qq ^nata biuit In tba 
vmlla- Kviery v«r«Ddii room onJ ^1 in boaso ii divided W pELrbtjnaa into nxxnu 

called nr In tho wall nf each rwm Uct from thn ^ond. ia 

a nicbfi ahont ^ f^t witle, oigbtoon inches hieh and iIjf Inahos doop, in whien artid«a 
are kept, A little alwvB the hIcIms on eaeli eidfl fa a wcM>den peg, on which tnrbau 
jacketa men't or women'■ robea and othin- clothes aro hnag. 

' Further diftoCt of the use of qnartr-powJer or rdn^joii are given b AppeDdlx D. 
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the town aod aEt^t passing GurusHiddappa^s rpsorvoirj under tto 
Diune of Kanchagar atreot^ winds to Bkuapetli atreefc^ and then runs 
straight to the fioath end of the town^ wher« it joins the Dhiirw^j^ 
HziriL^r line to E&nk^piir and Harihar. From the point where the 
Karwfir and Oadag road pass^es to the police utotioii near the 
ttay^Uors^ foangnlow, a road enters the town under the mmo of 
Dfljiba^fl atrooty and runs ns far as the basket makers^ houses^ where, 
under the name of the hoaket rnnkers^ street^ it tnros to the east 
and runs as far as the police etation near the north-west angle of 
the fort+ Prom the police station under the minio of Biiidar street, 
tbo^ rund rnns aouth^^ ontil it meets the great east and west road^ 
which mns from the BEiaDdivad entrance of the town on the east 
io the Hoin^pnr eutranco of the town on the west. Prom this point 
the roEid tiima n little to the west, akirts the north of the Hobertaon 
niarkot throegb the cloth seller^s Btroet under the name of 
KiibosadaYar streot, until it crosses the great Pagadi street A^ftar 
that^ under the names of the tailors/ cotton cleaners^ and shoe¬ 
makers streetSj it roaches YelhSpur Mdruti'si temple^ Prom thp 
tetnplo it tnruB west and ioins the Dh^irwAr imd Harihar rood to 
Bankapur* Another road called Gauesh Peth etreet ninfl from 
the KdrwAr and Gadag rood, south till it meets tho Bhandi^^d 
unlranco street. The great east and west street leases the 
Ehandivdd cutrnuce of the town on tho east^ and crossing all tho 
north and south streets^ and turning sometimes north and sometimes 
Bouthj reachoB tho Bom^pur ontfanco of tho town on the west and 
goes on to Old Hnbli^ Besides these main roads, the town has 
hundreds of small narrow and winding lanes. 

^ Oobli is one of the chief trade centres in tho Eombny Ksrnd^tak. 
Till 183S, when Belganm was made the head^qtiarters of a district, 
Hubli held the first place and this, with tho oponiug of tho 
Jrarmagoa-Belfiri railway, it will probably regain. Of late ycrtirs tho 
enlarging of Tirk^nlm*s reservoir, the bnilding of the Robertson 
markets, the Germaa m\^on buildings, the Southern ilarAtha 
b pm Ding and easing mill, cotton gin and pressing factories, a 

dispcnsn^^ a poet office, a court houao, and scTeml large eubstantial 
private houses have dune much to improF© tho town. The only 
who have Euffored Boverely by recent changes of trade at 
fluhli are dealers in money and monej-ebangers Twontj-fivo 
years many gold and silver coins were ciirrent and their values 
e^nged from day to day to the great profit of tho money dealom^ 
Tho richer mcnoy dcaleiB were tho only persona who were able to 
grant and cash hills of exchange. With tho introduction of the 
Government money order svstem. Goveriiriifliit™™r 
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Abodt IS70 tlio Bnqk of Bombay oatablisbed a branch in New 
HnhlL As it wa^ not found to pay^, the branoh was closed oo the 
lafc of Janimiy ISS]. It was reopetied on the lat of Janmiy 18ii2 
and was again obsed on the Slat of March 1884. 

The fitapio of the trade is cotton^ Tlie loading exports are eotton^ 
grain^ clotli^ htdeS;, hornSj and fat;; the chief imports arc Bombay and 
European maebino mado clotbj and plain and dyed flilk and cotton 
thready indigo, moioasosp coc^ndta^ and salt. Estimates 

of tha imports and products of Old and New Hnbli framed hy the 
chief local traders giro for 18S3 a total valoe of about £410^000 
(Rs, 41^00^000) of which about £325,000 fRa. 32,50^000) are imported 
add £85^000 (Ra 8^59jOOO) are produced^ Of the £325jOOO 
(Ra. 33,59,000) imported about £185,000 (Rs* 18,30,009) am 
ostimat<^ to bo used in tho town and JEl38,0tlO (Rs. 13,80,000) to 
bo sent elsewhere. The chief itoma of import aro doth estimated 
at £60,000 (Ba, 8,00,000), yam at £59,000 {Eg. 5,00,000), rice wheat 
and jvdri at £40,000 {E^ 4,00,000} each, and silk at £30,000 
(Rs. 3>00,000). Tho details are : 
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Of the estimated £85,000 (Rs, 8^50,009) worth of local products 
£60,000 (Ra. 6,00,000) are ebifa, £20,000 (Ra. 2,00^000) are copper 
and brass vcssolsj and £5000 (Rsl 50^000) are of woewi cradles, oots^ 
boxes, and toys. The details are t 
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The Southern Maritha Spinning and Weaving CJomf^j, Limit¬ 
ed, was formed and registered in September 1831 in Bombay. It 
is a joint stock limited liability company with a capital of £60,000 
(Rs. 6 diridnd Into 2im shares of £25 (Ea. 250) e*ch, the 

secretaries and managers being Messrs. F. Chrystal & Company 
of Bombay and Hnbli* AU the shares are not yet taken though 
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up to date (M&j I Bdi) tlie results hfira baen aatisfUrCtory. Of the 
elmiras tivk^n 096 ara tald in ibo dUtrint^ 110 nro hc’ld in Grt^fc 
EHtain, and ilia ramainin^ 700 in and near Bambay. Whan the capital 
ia fnlly giibscribed, the building will be e^tnnded na originally 

S lannad and the 13^000 apindles which tha angina is capable oE 
riving will bo completed^ Twelve acres of favonrably Bitnated 
land were iiecniikl and tbe foundation stone of the milt was laid on 
the 1st of Beptnmbor 1&B2, In spito oE the difficulty oE bringing 
heavy ninchincry from Karwdr by ttse Arbnil pass^ a one fitorcjod 
buildings covering 4000 Bqnnre yards and capable of holding 10^000 
spindles besides tbo engine and boiler housa^ was lintsbed and tbe 
luacbineiy got ready by tho :!^nd of September 1S33 when work began^ 
The mill ib worked by a 400 horBe-power Indiotted compound engine 
by Hick Hargreaves & Company of Bolton which drives the 24 feet 
diameter fly-whi?el fifty tnriis in the minute. In March 1384 4700 
spindlea weraat work yielding a daH j outtnm of 13{M)poimde of yam* 
It is expected that by the end of June over 10^000 spindles will boat 
worki The macbinery baa all the latest impravements and is by the 
¥fcll known TOEkkers Messrs. Platt Brothers & Company Limited^ 
Oldham. The mill has much in its favour* The cotton grows at the 
door and more yarn in nsed in the eountry round than tho mill cun 
supply* The yarn IS alrcudy in groat favour with the dealers and 
weavers of Belgaum, Gudag, Hinebonnur^aDd most other local centres^ 
Jjocal, coTOmcmly called KumUii cotton is fouud better suited for 
spinning than SAW-gsaned American* The factoiy (March 1384) 
gives employment to about 250 hands, men women and children 
chiofiy Morathds^ LingayatSi and SfiiaaloiElns* The daily oamingsoE 
the men vaiy from Gd. to 1^. (4-8 the women earn about 4Jd. 
(3 a#.), and boys and girls to 4§ti (2-3 a day. The only 
Europejins at present on the staff are tbo manager and tho engineer*^ 
During the cotton soasoTi (February - Miiy) sevon double roller 
maehino gins, each estimated to cost about £80 (Rs. 300), work at 
Hubli. ikeh gin can gin at a elmrgo of IG#. {Rs. 3) ninety-siK 
mam or 268S pounds of local seed cotton in a day or about m 
much oa 130 women with foot rollers* As tho fibre is not injured 
in the proeoss the cotton Fetohas a higher pries than that cleaned 
in other gins. Hubli has two Kasmjth^s Patent Presses, each of 
which, when worked twelve hours a day, turns out KXJ bales or 
39,200 pounds of cotton, at a chiugo of Ss. (Rs, 4) for every fourteen 
or 392 pounds of local or thirteen uiuru or 3G4 pounds of 
American cotton, Tho gins and presses am in the cotton factory 
buddings at Hubli^ origitt^Iy built by the Kdrwiir Company, which, 
together with other buildings at KdrwAr and (iadag, have been 
bought by Messrs* Frainji and Company of Aladras for £15*000 
(Rs, l,50p000)* 

The chief places of trade and business are the largo streot called 
Bhnflpcth in the middle of the new town and Pyati or native market 
atreot in the old town. On both sidoa of Pjati street many now 
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rfiopg taT6 latfily boea opeadcl. They are co’rergd Toran<laa in 
front □£ the hous^es encased in planks or shutterni wlikh fit into 
Buckets ftt tbo top and bottom and are grooved at thu aidnSi Tlio 
abutte^ aro pnt up at night and cannot be taken dua^n except by 
removing- the^ central plank wJiich is fastened by a pudleok^ 
Cloths of all kinds aro sold in aonie of the sbops by Brdhmaiis 
Mfirwdris Shimpis and Linipiynts. Besides clotb shops^ there are 
shops of bankers^ coppensmitiiSj blacksiniihs, sweetlueat makers^ 
dyers^ grocers^ spioo scjlorsj Em tiff makers^ perfnnierg, and hiu-d wnre 
dealers or maniydnff* In the mornings and evenings womeiip chiefly 
gardeners^ wives^ ait in front of many of the shops selling vegetables 
and fruit Besides on the main market road Lingnyat Komti and 
Mnr^tha grocers and grain dealers have ghops in diSeront parts ol 
tbo town. 

The Robertson iTarket^ in a contrfil part of the new town said to 
bo the finest market out nf Bombnyi \v^ opened for ui^ towards ths 
end ons7dat a cost of about £0300 (Hh. 05,000). The market 
ban 20-4 stalls under one roof and all round the market place. It is 
incefideri in time to have a line of shops facing fcbo centml buUdiag. 
Thirfcy-seveo of these shops have already boon built by private- 
persons on a plan laid down by the muiiieipality. The total yearly 
municipal incomo from the ilobortson Market and the neighbuuriag 
fihops is £270 (Rs. 2700). 

There are four municipal slaughter houses, throe for sheep, one 
near Culkaval's pond to the north of the new town, a second behind 
the dispensary close to the now town, and a third in Eahurdv's 
field to tho south of the old town. Close to the third is the cattle 
lie use. 

Beef Is Sold in a few shops in Isldmpur street in the old town. 
Mutton Is sold in several places in the new town, chiefly m Lingan- 
peth^ Ibwhanpeth, Aromvont, and Mangalv^rpoth in Birhand 
street and on the bunk of the liubli brook in Old Hubli I>n' fish 
Is sold to the of the Kobertson market in Hirepeth street on 
market days by fish dealers. On nil days of the week woman of 
the Bhoi or rivermen caste hawk fresh fish from house to bouse. 

Hubli is throoghoat the year the head-quarters of tbo chief 
revenoa and police sub-divisional offices and the seat of a gnb- 
jodge’a court. It lias a mmiicipalityj a lock-up, a civil hospital, 
an anglo^vemacular and twelve vernacular schools, post and 
telegraph ofSces, and an Assistaiit Ckillecfer'^a and a tniTellers^ 
bungalow. 

Tlio Hubli mnnicii^Iity was eatablished in 1855. In 1883-84 it 
tad an income of £3^14 (Rs. 33,140) and an expenditure of £3252 
(Ks^ 32,520). The income is chiedy raised from octroi house and 
other direct taxes, and miscellaneous receipts. Tho chief itema of 
expenditure are conservancy and sanitation and public works include 
In g roads and water-supply. Sin ee its establishmen t the niu nicipality 
has built thirteen puhlie ktiines and tho Kobertson market. At a 
cost of about £l2jOS0 (Rs. 1^0^800} it Los made twenty-eight miles of 
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thorotiglifare withia mnnidpai limits^ of which about six are uiotalleJ* 
aad it has inipmvod tho water-aupply at a coat of iti95t) (Rs, U9,oOO)- 

The chief water-gupply m hnom TirkiirSni^a lake covering aboat 
fiftj-nitia acres tfl the north of the new town. The local stoiy is 
that about 100 years ago a Raj pat landholder named Tirkdrein 
boilt a dam across a hollow between two mounds and turned tho 
hollow into a pond About 1840 Govern mont enlarged the pond 
on Its west side and built a strong embaukmeut. In 1855 when the 
Hubli muDjcipaUtj was sturtedj a second dam enclosing about five 
acres of addidonsl ground between the two embankmonts woe made 
to the west of and parallel to the old cmbanbnieot. Tho 
present Dharwar and Harihar main road passes along the new 
embankmentj the eastern or pond aide being fenced with three feet 
high stone pillars. In a large clean catchment basin the rein 
water stands and deposits its sUt and the clear water runs into 
the west or new part of the pond. From the new part bj an open 
rntting water Fona to Qursbiddapa^B cistern and from Gurshid- 
dappas cistern a covered passage brings it to the Bhuspeth cistern 
in a central part of the town from which tho people drew water. 
Towards the west of Old Hublij in the lands of Krishnapur and 
coveriog an area of fortj-four acreSj is an old pond knowm ob 
H eggori or the large pond^ From this pond water goes by u 
lately built nndergrouiad passage to a re-^icrvoir oppoaito the 
BhaYdnishaokar temple in the old fort. Abo tit half a mile east of 
the now town is the KarkUmlhidkeri pond which was builfc io 1850-57 
by Mr. Gordonj then firfit assistant collector, by damming the 
Karkihalla stream. The embankment is of mud wuth stone sluices. 
In 1883 the pond was rej^red out of local funds. Its ivater is used 
for drinking washiog clothes and watering cattle. B*>wud the town 
are two or three other small ponds which dry in the hot weather and 
during the rainy Bcason are nsed for wash ing and for watering catilo. 

New Hubli has ahoot 385 sweet water and about 250 breekisit 
water fitepkBS wolU and Old Hnbli hM 100 Hweet water and abcot 
150 brackish water fltepless wells. The people of the new and the 
old towns wash clothes along the struam which rtios between tho 
two towns. During the rainy months one of the smaller ponds near 
the town, the sweet water welk within the limlu of the Hokm and 
Madigeni quarters, and the stream between the old and the now 
towns, scpply ample drinking water to low caate Hindus^ During 
^e hot weather those sources of water fail and low caste people are 
forced to go to the Gnrshiddapa and Bhuspetii resorvoire for their 
daily supply of sweet water. They are not allowed to touch tho 
water and the want of a separate reservoir for the lower classes m 
much felt. To the West of the old town are groves of mangoes 
tsi^rmda and gnavas and a few gardens where vef^Ubles, pbntainB. 
and fiometiines sugarcane are grown. In the middle of one of tho 
^rdeuB la & large and deep cut-steno well about ten yards Hquore. 

A ? iv til® WBter'a edge* 

At the imd of the stepfs facing cast fa a aiuaU tbree «idod room 
huilt of fine cat^rtOM, Oa the top of the inner side of the west 
wau ot tho room 13 a amaU ioBcription in Sansluitj dated 1728 
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oboisaneo to tho spiritual ^ide Sbri Satyapunm Tirth, 
It la said tiiat a ricb Brdtiuan rnsrchaut of Old Hobh bailt tlie well 
and dedicated it to Satynpiima Tirtli tbo twenty-second Mildha^A- 
cfanrja guide (170S - I72ti). 

Oti an open airy and central site in a largo enclfware eloee In' tho 
west of tbe Dbdrwnr-Haribar roadj and to the sontb ofthepnblio 
road from the new to tho old town^ is the Huhli charitable dispeosaty. 
Witliic tbo di 8 pensar 3 ' euclosuro is tbe assistant soigeon’s bouse^ 
eut-bouses, and a bmckish well. In front of the dispensary is a stnull 
flower gnrdon, la 1803 the dispeusaiy treated 142 in-patients and 
15,806 out-patients. GoTemmcot pay £200 (Rs. 2000) a ?ear and 
tbo municipality meets the rest of tbu'cost up to £300 {Rb.*3CK)0), 

Hubli bfw twenty-siic schools, thirteen of them Govemmeut and 
tbirtoen privnto vernacular EcbooU> Of the thirteen Governmient 
School-Si which have an average attendanoo of 184 and are 
maintained at a aioutbly cost of £83 {Ils, 820), one is augb. 
vorDacuIar (118), six are Kiinnre.se {31S, 147, 80, 82, 73, 07), one 
Marathi (79), onn nindostdni (243), three girls* Bcbcwla {102, S4, 
41), and one Kilnan‘se school for low castes {63),‘ Of the private 
schools Kdnarcse is taught in seven blardtbi in four and Satiskrib 
and EJindostAni in one each. Of 2399 the total number en the rolls, 
1907 or 7y'5 per cent were hoys and 492 or 20*5 percent girls. 
Of the total numher 1696 or 79'03 per cent were Hindas and 503 
Or 2t>‘97 per cent were Alnaalmdns. Among Hindus 759 (545 boys 
314 girls) were LingAyats, 25S (229 boys 39 girls) Brahmans, 
139 (84 boys 55 girls) PatvegArs, 72 (49 boys 23 girls) Maritlwls, 
57 (30 boys 2“ girls) goldsmiths, 53 (31 boys 22 girls) wE?iiverSj 
and 52 (^Q boys 16 giHfi) wero Jiking. De^dngs^ tiaibr?, dy^rs, 
sbephord:?^ carpedtera, painters, tmdeTB, copperemiclia, Rajputs^ 
waanyrinon, nnd bzne-buiTic?r3 faried from 44 td 3 p Oilier Hiddna 
nnmbenxi 20S and low seventy- 

Tho Native Gonoral Library and Reading Rmid with twentv-Evo 
anbscribora paying eubacriptinas amounting in 1883 to £8 6#. 
(Rs. 83) bas 278 English, Mardtbip K^daresSi Gtjjardti, and 
Sanskrit booka^ and takes one daily aud two weekly Engli&b;, and 
six ^larathi and one Klnaie-se weekly newspapers. The libmiy 
was eslablished abont 1867* chiefly by tho exertions of Messrs. Reid 
dncl^ Cameron tho Collector and First Assistant (3ollector of 

Dhurwiir 1 tie municipality makes the librarr a Yearly errant of 

6#-93), J J J b 

Hubli has thirty-seventempleSj twenty-seven mooastericsyseventeeii 
tdosques^ a Protestant Ohristiad church of the Geman Mission, and 
a Hooi?^d Catholic cbapeL Of the temples thirteen are in the old 
town and twenty-four in the new, of tho monasteries twelve nro in 
the old town and flfteen in the new, aod of the mosques eight art^ in 
tho old town and nine in the new. The Christian church and chapel 
ara in the new town. The temples in Old Hubli fort are two to 
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the or Tillage goddesses^ Dj&mara ai!i3 Dargava tho 

cbolera and small-pox goddesses, one each to Anantakayan^ Ehavd- 
nishaokarj Dattdtmja^ and Haunm^n^ a small memorial sbrine to 
tlio twentj-SGcoiid MAdli^'a bead pritiat Sbri Satyabodb Tii-tb wbo 
died in 1782 and a Juin temple of Antiotiiatb. 

^ BhAvaniahaDkar'a is an old tempb of tbe elerentb century with a 
ling ati imago of Gonpati and two or three other smaller gods. Tha 
imagoB are roughly cat o«t of stone similar to that of which tho tomplo 
is built. Tho workmanship of the temple and of tho images is 
similar. The temple consists of a middle hall faoing east, an inner and 
larger shrine toils west facing east, and two smaller and side ahrinqs 
opposite each other one to tho north of the tniddlo hall feeing north 
and the other to tho south of the middLo hall facing south. 'ITio ling 
appears to have been originally placed in the west larger shrtno, 
the image of Ganpati in the smaller northern shrine, and some other 
image in the smaller southera shrine. Of these the imago of 
Gaopati Tomains in its old ploca. The fi'nj? with its case hns bo^ta 
Temored from the western and larger to the southern and smaller 
shrine and placed there in a coatmry direction, its left or water ■ 
running side facing oast and the right side facing west. In tho 
larger and western shrine from which the has been reraorod 
a beautifully carved and highly polished itoago of Siniyan obont 
three feet high has been placed. All round the arohwoy over the 
head of the chief image are smaller images. Tho whole is cut out 
of hard hiucfc stone different from tho stone of the temple and of 
the older images. Near lha temple is a stono slab (7'x4'x 4'T 
closely carved from top to bottom with Old Kdnarose writing. The 
few linos seem to have been lost; the rest is easy tg read 
The inscription is dated iikak 9 . , (976 J) Pdrihiv tamvaiettr and 
^rds, on the occasion of a aun-eclipso, on the no-mo<m day of 
rowhoftA or Aprd-ilay a grant of land to the god Bhavinish of 
fialiur by the W cstem Chfilnkya king Bhnvanaikamalla.i Outside 
the temple, and near It, two long side verandas have been built on 
a thrwfeet high stone plinth. Between the verandas is aI..^paaeB 
f «nn the street into the temple. The vorsndas and passage betweo ii 
them are roofed with wooden work. The style gf the roof and 
the carwing on the faces of tho beams support the local story that 
the additions were made about 1760. Parts of tho roof and tho 
pteway ore in mins. A small stone pgnd the stone work gf which 
has diwppcared was bnilt in front of the temple. The mnnicipaiity 
has widened tho pond on all sides and surrounded it with earthen 
ornbankmoiita. fhe water of the pond is nsed for drinking purposes. 
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Old Habll iawn has ftioF'Brdhnoanif^al tdi B^inshaDkari 

nanuTnAn Istnnap and FnrTfttdeVj and two Lingdy&t temple to 
Jang'li B^isvanna and YiTbkndra^ Tka Hatkars ur Dovdnga h^^v^ 
tlirca religious liouat>fl or matki one in Old Hubli^ one id KacdpecLf 
and one in Vithaipetk To the we^t and outiaido of tho old in 

tke lands o! Krifthnapor Fillago^ is a solitary tomb of Ckitdnadd 
fc^vdidi One Stddnppi^:^ '^'ko about forty years old, oaUieg himself 
a saint or lives in tho tomL He is said to hsTO been a 

Liiigdyat but has left bis casEo, Ho oats at the liands of persons of 
ail cisssos but none of tbo higher caste poopLe eat of his bauda. 
He mbs ashes on his body and brow and worships no Images. 
Hundreds of people go bo hiin dally and give him menoj and fuodi 
A yearly fair is hold in hononr of Ohitanand Sv£mL Of the eight 
Mnsaluidn mesqiies in OlcLHobli two are in the fort;p one the ^afa 
mosqno in the towDj and dve bbe Ssdar Sofa^ Mnstdn Safuj Birbaud 
masjid^ Islampiir inasjid, and Jacut^ masjid in Hnrajanpeth. 

Now Hubli fort and town has twenty-four temples three of them 
of DaitAtraya, Ishvar^ and Hanumlln in the forL Of the twenty-ono 
temples in the now town fifteen are Br^hnianicnlji five Ling^yat/ 
and oue Jain. The Brjlbrusnical templosana of VyankstFamaHi where 
A yoarlj fair lasbiug for ten days ia held iti A^/tEafi or September - 
October utnl the god^a car is drawn on the last dayj of Vithoba^ 
Ram^ and Krishna ; a tailor’s Vitboba and four temples of Haniiman 
iu Adikivoni^ VSMpTir^ Timsagar^ and Yelhiptirj^ Kalmeshvar 
in Adikivonij three of Durgava in Diijibdpetb BouidpLir and 
Yolldpor,^ Tuljdbhavlni in Diijibdpebh, and bkalnmma in Bogar 
street The JHin temple is in Bogar street Tho five LingAyat 
temples are of Virbhndra in PagdivoiiipOf Parvatdev in Bhusvoni^ and 
three of Basvnnna^ one called Mysnsda Busappa in Hurkadlivonij 
the other in Kaulpeth in whose honour n fuir is occasionally held, 
and the third called Budengudda Bosappa in Ghantikeri^ in whose 
honour a yearly fair is hold on tho fulbmoon of Ohaitm or if arch- 
April A memorial shrine of Bagbavendra Svilmb the chief priest 
of an under-sect of tho MdAhva Brahmans who died in IGTli 
completes the list of Einda temples and mooioriaL buildings in the 
new towDh 

Of the fifteen Lingdyat monastariea Miirsavirad h the largest and 
moat substantial with a largo enclosure and a small garden. Tho local 
story abont the origin of the tuouas£ei7 is that Basav^s adherents^ 
amounting to twenty-ouethensand mciijWere divided Into three bodies, 
llie first body inolnded three thousand ascetics or mrakta*, the 
second six thousand or jau^ain^ that Is ordinary prtestSj and the 

third twelve thousaud layineo. Each body had ahead officer of ita 
own class. The head otficer of the first or rimAfa body was a very 
holy ascetic who was atyled Mursavimd Apponavam or Father of the 
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Three Thensand.^ Sereral diEcipleR of the oiigidal heed of the three 
thotisend nscetica poHtinned bis religiotia title. One of these il.ir- 
fiftTirad ascetics lived with the chief Liagdvat prittit Murifi Svimi 
at ChitalduTg in Maisur, The two qaarrelJed and iliirsavirad 
bvHiui left Chitaldarg and came to New Hubli about 1727 soon 
baiit by Basapptiabetti. Basappa eotertoiaed 
Svdmi With great respect, built a TiiODasteiy for him close to 
bis hooM near the site gf the Bhuspeth reserroir, and culled it the 
BirenMtb gr High Ifonasiety, Tho Svdnii whgso name was 
burnaiddha fevdim, held spiritual eontrol gver all Lingivat chief 
priesta m the ^mbaj Karndtak. His succeBSOr was called 
angsdhar bvdtm and these two are the cnij natnea which 
succeeding heads gf this monuatery Lave borne.* 

STdmithe chief Mursavirad priest at 
Hubh built by pubbo BubaeriptioB tlie present large Mursavirad 
monas ry^ and ever siuM he and his successors have lived there. 

very on 7 ^d Thursday Lingfijata of both sexes go and pay 
their devotions to Mui^vn^ SvAmi. On eveiy Monday in ^fArdl-nn 
^tiTlik or October-November nmav 
M to tho monaste^, puy their devotions to the t^mba of mIJ foroier 
^lef prints as well as to tbo preMnt chief priest, acd preflont him 
m an monej* They mb their brewi ond ojes with thei 
ofcowdung burnt before the toraba, receive fromGtirosiddbftSvdTni hh 
bl^mgand plaurdn, or adate, mi return tome. On tbo 

an ourth Mondr^ja in •Sfirdmnot Jnly-August a great vearly 

Ttionaateiy boil ding ia ckaned and 
fMi _ , decked with ptantain troea and mango brnnebes. 

IS sprend wjtli carpets and a largo sofa with bundsome 
plwed to the right of the middio o£ the 
npi ^ thc middlo of the bailding is &et a large chair of state 

nrtinTTiI^^ t>f the ^hiof prie®t*s as^Litantii sitsi richly di^sed and 
TTiaf ^ bclioFf^ fur the time to represent the ged Shiv- 

ce itre wfttihed and baskets of fiowers are throiflu over kirn. From 


^ ttK^UBiaA Mil ap^witram fiithcr. 

znorlEiateHcfl diiorl hip iJ chiaf pri^tfl of any of Btniller HubB 

atftHiia md boned thnf* SJttrMnrMl inuniutery row 

betn wonfcKinTuml of m 3| mboiilinAtf thief prin^it lui 

it The ori^^E ihi* buried in ii piiwo of gr»uJid iTelunging to 

1700.%i|u«tioR ^ ^ 

iwv.t uS!r -hould dbe L tllfl hoiUCA of 

With y*vgd¥4ttori*rt ju th- *' “* Hint Linp.yAt pneat« ihoDM nM dine 

^vettHsd to Lhtffil'atLilvL ' ThdftmatjtotH of birbcn whoin "B^v tud 
tlw aat IJt?^****^! ^o^Uri^ at tiralaUiiled by 

^ tbe ebbf priMi of^ho tbe oppo*»to prtVailed 

Mid diaod ^th Unniv»t tbem, uvl the nn«t wvat 

tiffeniling pnetrtAnd^^tpi^ imfc ST^qit eK&inimimi«iteii tho 

^va adcfwt which !ieUrr«i hii Mfvmnle to «at off ono of tho phtoC^l 

tfl the chief qf ’=Wnr-^ W;jrihijptaA Tho Rudmtohi pfiaiti 

tlder«^t for.\Itn4Spld L^^^ TFia, Tho 

^toic* cOQld b« cJ^ be {me into the ituakii, Jtefwe tbe 

lIoiwviiAd ’UMSaTindSvtoii comiiuttcdmicide suds new 
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thi^Q to ten nigM the ch\id monk mtn oq the $Dfa, serroTiiided 
by a large number of tLe ijnbort]mate Liogdyat clergy, Muiaic iH 
plajedji draoLE^ are beateOp and a couple or two of dancing girls sing 
and dance in front of the cliieE priest, At thU time the whole of the 
townspeople, Lingayats, Brahmans, Mardthd^j Fatve^ra, and others^ 
rich and poorj old and jonug^ mon women and .children, attendj^ 
offer a small present of fruit and fluwora, or a little monoj to the 
chief priest, and pay their respects to him. Except Brdhmans all 
proHtrate before the S^dnii, When a very respectable or rich 
Lingdyat comeSj the chief priest puts forward his feet, and the 
worship per leans his head on Ebetn, re I ires, and aits in the assembly* 
The chief priest then giFes to the more faronrodashisfaTourerpmsu^^ 
some fruit or sweetmeat. Tho meeting ends with dreworks about ten. 
Frc>m time iinmcmorial the SmArt Shankar BhAmtiSriimiof Kuddlgi 
ill Miiisur has enjojed the pririlega of riding in a or open 

litter carried crossways through the public streets- In imitation of 
this practice about fifty jeara ago CiurnBiddlia Srdmi ilursayirajd 
attempted to ride in a palanquin carried crosswise^ The Suulrt 
tencher filed a civil suit to stop this innoration^ The court decreed 
that there was no objecLion to any ono riding in a palanquin carried 
crossways in the public streets. The decree w^ appealed against 
but upheld by the lute ?adar Adhlat and subsequently by the Privy 
CounciL Close to the monastery ia a great wooden car Ibiaiid'ed 
to draw the lin^ and tho chief priest through the public atreela on 
the great festival^ but the car is so h^vj and the cost and the risk 
of accidents HO great that it is seldom usod+ Sonth-oast of Old Hubli 
in the lauds of Krishuapur, a new temple with a largo square 
en closure has lately been built by a frtddtfjfra or leather worker named 
lie says that he went towards the ooast and paid his 
dcvDiiqns to tlio god Manjtindth, and wor possessed by hira^ and that 
ho has built this temple in honour of thntgodand culled itB/iarwufAaZ 
or tlio Holy Place* He has planted several comeal stouea round a 
centtal pyramid of earth On thase stones he strews flowers and 
perfumefl and burns incetise before them every day. Ho has also 
eat apart a stone in honour of the goddess Yellamma at Sanndatti. 
Hundreds of low caste pcoplo go tq him every day and give him 
fruit and money considering him a holy man and a prophat, 

New lluhli has nino mosques, eight of them called after the atreebg 
in which they are built (ia.neshpeth| Kumharvonij lilalnild^rvonlp 
ifolUvoni^ Peadh^rivoni, Pinjarvoaij Virdpur^ and Yelldpur, and the 
ninth Fhaniband in KauIpcthK 

Christians are buried in a pari of the German Mission enclosar^* 
Lingilyats aro bariad in consecrated spaces of ground outride the 
town and belonging to the following aloven moaosteries Dogal* 
HantsdeTur, Hire, HoSj Kal, Kalburgi^ Kavdi, Radradevar^ two 
Rudratchis, and Sbiggaon. !^iusalIndas are buried to the we^t of the 
Gerumn Mission enclosure on the lands of the viUngo of ^foriaQi* 
Tiiiiisdgar. Tho bodies of Brdhmans, Mar^thdsj Fatvogdra and 
others, are burnt behind the Karkihallad pond and in sotno places 
along the Karkihalln brook which run a to tho south of N^ew Huhli 
and joLofl tho Gabbur brook towards the south of Old llubb. 
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Hoblij properly Hobballi or PabbulH thsit m Purvadmlli or olil 
village, seoDis to centre m m plain old stono temple to filinv^Dialianknr 
which froiD an Old Katmreae inscription seems to belonf^ to the 
eleventh centuryi* Of its two parts that known as Old Rubli is also 

locally called iUyar Unbli that is Hiibli made by the Vjjayaaagar 
kings (1330-15SW)/ The Erst reference which haj^ been imced to 
Uubliis in 1547 in a tr^ty between Vijayanagar and the Portugaese 
whcra Obeli or tlubli appears iia a place of tratie in saltpetre 
andiron for the Bijapur conntty.* In Hi73 Onbli is mentioned 
m a place of mncli we^th and of great trade. It was phmdered by 
Annaji Datto Ono of ShiviSiPs generals and the booty is said to have 
e.^oe(^ed any previona plunder, ilercbants oE all natiuEiB 

Were plundered and the Bijidpur troops, which had been stationKni 
for the defence of the fown, destroyed any property which tho 
Mardtlkds left. The English factory ni K^rwAr^ which said to 
have employed 5O|l>0Q wenvera in the Dhdxw^r villages bad a broker 
at Habii to sell all kinds of cloth and to gather tl^io cloth intended 
to be sent to England. The Hubli factory was plimElerod and 
aficording to English accounts goods were lost worth about £27b2 
18^. (Pagod'djr 7^4 at 3^ii Rs. the The English claimed 

damages but Sluv4]i declared thatj ejfoept some petty damages 
valued at about £70 200]^ bis troops hod done them no 

harm.* In lt)75 Aunmgzcb (lGo6-l707) sent an army under 
the command of Muhammad hsyed Khsn, whose family name was 
Tirin^ to conquer the weatem part of the Rijapur kingdom^ T^rin 
besieged and took the fort of i^nda in North K^nara but was killed« 
About this time tho English traveller Fryer notices Hubli ns a 
market tovmin Bijdpur^* In 16T7 Aurangzebconferred upon Turin's 
Hon Slidh Mobainmad Kh/m, inyi^AiV or as on owtatoj. the fort Hiid 
diatrict of Old or Rdyar Hubl^li^ and the Do^'ar-IIubbalLi potty 
division in the Dhjirwdr &ub-division.* In 1685 SukAci ^Mu^^s^im 
Aurangzeb^s aon^ marched, in the name of the Delhi emperor to 
regain the south-wost portions of tho BijApur kingdom which 
8ainbhA]i had overrun. Ho took UubbaLli and DhArw^r and 
placed ^rrisons in them.^ About 16SD the dtsH of Kittur 
distingnished himself in battle and in ro^rard the 
of the district of Old or Rdyar Hubli was conferred upon him.^ Mo 
does not seem to have enjoyed this oEEce for any length of tinier 
In 1727 one Basappa of Old Hubli built the town and fort of New 
Hubli with the leave and by tho aid oi Majid Khdn the Nawab of 
K/i\unur. In 1755 the Sdvanur Nawab Hakim KlAn, attacked by the 
Maritbis and reduced to oxtretnitioep gave up territory worth £S2,89^ 


DeUHj Ilf thfr temple KQil of tli« imcnpti^n ju-ft given nWe p. 754. 
iL pb«« apH ealled H ni^li otus m UbimiLr ud ttfl other in iklpmiL Tha 

Jther Hubli m tbfl Dhirwir lob-diviiioa is knawn u Liev^r &r Ibo Huly Hubli ia 
^noar of an oL4 tttnplfi of E^ligldth AdU Gidad Hnby tf HubU in tha \Voo4, Tbo 
i^igAUEii.liuliLi whieli ij uLout dgbtwi] miiefl of BaljnllEn u known *m 

nBijiBUr gOVDmor of that naJOfi. 
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(Ra. 3,33|930) witb tli& forts of HofaUp and Kemr, and Beldam vnth Chaptef 3TV* * 

add]tbnul territory for thoir maiutea&nca £H9j0€0 (Rf. lljOW^flOO) 

in caahA On thU occaaion the Peiiliwa wrcfsted from the TArin 

faniily tho Derar UubU ptty division ami. allowed them to keep Hfbix- 

the fort and town of Old Hublij iifteen large yilUgea and two 

liaiidets in the present gub^division of Habli Taraf Kiarkopo and 

the village of Miigad^, in tli&DhfirivAr sub-^division. The TAriti family 

enjoyed the reduced jd^hir till i77d when Haidar Ali conquered 

the whole of the Bombay KaruAtak np to the ^falaprabha- One 

of Hiiidnr^a oEcers Gangdi-Ain Ei^dar Invested atid took the 

fort of Old: Hiibll from the TArina and Haidar^s Hindu minister 

Xnnjoppaya levied a fine of £3500 {lOjOOO ptigodAs) from the towna- 

peoplCi^ In IT79 Haidar married hiF dnnghter to cho eldest aon of 

Abtiul Hnkim EbAn the Nawab of ftiAvanur and hia second son to 

the KawAb^s danghter. The half of Sdvannr which wasoven np 

to Peahwa BAlAji BAjirAv m 1755 was now restored by Hatdar to 

the XawAb,^ an<l DivAn KhanderAv the NawAVa minister sent one 

VyanfcAji SbriniTAs as manager or kamdvi^dr to Old HnblL* In 

1783 a quarrel arose between Tipa {17S2-179D} and the NawAb of 

Savnnor^ Tipti retook Old HiibLi and appointed ns its commandant 

one Buddant^g. Bnddanbog surronndtHi the fort with a strong 

tbom fcnce^ In 1787 on behalf of MAdhavrAv II^ the seventh 

Peshwa^ Takoji Holkar took the cotmlrj back from Tipti and 

restored the reduced of Old Unblj to the TArin family^ In 

1788 Tipu conquered all tlie country taken by Tukoji ineindiug Old 

Hublij In 1799 Farshdram BhAn Patvardhnii took the whole 

Bombay KamAtak from Tipit and oonfeired small port-iona of the 

Old Hubli estate upon difteront memborg of the TArin family* 

The villago of Mdg^ was granted to Hosi^tikhAtL TArin but lie 
was allowed to live in the fort of Old Hubli. The village of BAd in 
the DbA t wAri^ub-division and about 19Q acres of land in AdaTgimehi 
village fonr miles south of Hnbli nvoie givsn to Abdnl RaufkliAn 
TArin. The Peshwa^s officer at New Hubli firat imposed a jearly 
tax of £5 bit. (Rs. 52J or 15 ftoms) on HasaankbAn the proprietor 
of Mugad and raised it to £3 (Rg. 87| or 25 Aoni). In default 
of payment HossaukhAn was imprisoned in the fort of Old HnbU 
where he died and his i^tato of Mngad lapsed to Govemmenfc. 

Abdul RaufkhAn TArin who {1834) is ninety-five yoara old is a 
third class Sirdar and enjoys the village of Biid and 100 acres of 
land at AtkrganchL* Has brother HaTnidkhan went over to the 
NizAm under whom his family enjoys n grant of three viHageg** 

New Hubli was founded and the fort built in 1727. At that time 


^ CIUDEfl" Jtineimxyk Arp^rliv p> 14- 

^ wi-tb ttuD Pitirof OM HclilL * Slakci* fiflgasn]. 56L 

« mhh the PAdI ot Old EublL 

* From paperm witli Abdul (Uufkluin TdrLo.. 

* Ottu?r TEcmbera of VijvM. family aro aauf to hAV^ ^ Mauar wbnv 

t^ey baVO nunk to be bnAbaudnuu. Ouo m tho family uumi^ PAtbhAiniya Tdriu ^ow 
(laSd} liVu ill Old Hobli fait audi tilli noma Ch>v«nim«nt laud. Ecut-trsQ bmds 
casfmvd by the late pnjprictqr while ju power are still enjoyed by botkoI p«Mne 
in the preeent unbdlvuioD of BublL 
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erne E:aljd.iishotti was thff head of the LingayAt commuDity of Old 
HublL Ho was a very rich laaD atid bU Hister^a hod Biisrtpm lived 
long; under his patronage, Tho uncle and nephew quairetlod and 
the nephew Bu^appa left the town with a few foliowera^ and settled 
in the neighbouring village of Bomfipnr^* la 17^7 ^fnjid KhAii 
Newah of S^vanur Allowed Bafiappa to build a city on t he Pite of 
Bomdpur and the stHTCumding villages of iladindikan, Arlikattb pivrt 
of Marian-TlmB^lgar; Bidauhalj Y'ell&pnrjancl VirApnr+ The Nawab 
laid out ooe main street at hia own expense and after himself c^^lM 
it llfejidporF B&sappa built the fort of Kaw Hnhli at a cost of 
(Es. S500). Tho fort and town of Now Hnhli seem to have been 
included in the militarr grant of lands yielding a yearly rental 
of £250,000 (Rs. 25,00,000; which the Patvardhati& received from 
the Peshiva about 1704. When a partition was aftenvard-s made in 
the Patvardhan family New Hubli appears to have fallen to the 
RAnglit-fir^K shate by whom the fort of Old HnbU was held when 
it fell to General Mnnro on the 13ili of July ISIS. In 17i^0 
Captain Moor described Hubli as the most eitenalvo populous and 
respectable town in that part of the country. The country round 
waa wooded watered and highly tilled. The appearance of tlio 
place showed industry and happiness^ There was a Inrge tralJlo 
both inland and with Goa, To Goa they sent sandalwood and 
ivory and from Goa they brought silkp cotton, wooband rice. From 
the silk large quantities chiefiy of women^a robes were wovon, and the 
stock of goods for variety and taste exceeded that of any town in 
tho country. Tlio Saturday market had a great show of hornExi 
cattlejbeteliant and grain, and cloth inorclmnts Booked from a distance 
and 60 crowded were the streets that it was diffictiU to through 
thorn. The hankers were numerous and rich. They had dealings 
with Sunit in the norths Haidarabad in tho east, and Seringapatani 
in the south. Though the town waa ao prosperous, it had uo fine 
buildings. Neither of the forts was of any strength* The peoplo 
escaped being plandered in 1700 by paying Parshuiiim a largA buih 
of moneyThere was said to 1^ an English merchant'a tomb 
at Hubtij but Moor thought it wm iluhauimadan* There waa a 
MosulEojin prayer place or idga and a graveyard but very few 
Musalmins,^ About this time ^hiviji tho iLolhdpur chief, taking 

advantage of local disturbaneosi for a time carried the Uinits of his 
kingdom as far south ns the Tungbhadra* In ITyid ho plundered 
Hubli * and made over the old town to one of his adherents tho 
Desdl of Kittur^* But the Peahwa^g odicers won back the town. 
In 1800 General 'Wellealey mentions Hubli aa tho only pkioo in 
Dhdrwdr where DhnndJa V^tgh had still a garriiiOEi.^ In 1804 
Old Hubli w'Aa held by tho Phadko family of Konkanaeth Brdhmanft, 


Ab Bouppa wa4 ot Culyiiuhetti'B fjuilily ia iamjQ nfficinl paperH ha WM called 
KuyAn ShoitiBTar or htfttstigia|r Id KjLlyftnBh utti. I'h.u Iulb led to betweca 

UM daK^nduLts oi K idyAjdtBhi:*Uii and Uknp^iii which ir© stiU (l! SS4) uuHltled, 

* Moijr'i ass. * MoOc'a Nb motive, . 
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When {18^^2) Gfiiaeml Wellesley was marcbing* * south after hi* 
defeat of Sin^a^ Old Hqbti ivs* besieged by one of the Fa^hwa's 
proTiDciaL mai]ager* or Mar^bhetldr*^ On heating of Geneiul 
WellesleyarriTal^ the fort ganiiioa asked him to help thorn. 
They sent him a letter fiddrosied to the mrsubhedur by the 
Pashwa directing him to give Old Hubli and its dependencies to 
Bdpu Phadkoj the hrather-iu-law of the Fash fra tha parson for 
whom the garrison held it> On tha other hand the 
produced tho Paahwa^a otder commanding him to baaiage the piece 
and take it by force ihoiti Phadke. Th^ Earfubh^ldr had been 
emplojod against tba tnnd fort for nearly sis weeks. General 
VVaUaslay ad visaed tbo sie^ to be stopped till they found ont what 
the Peshwa realty wisliod.^ In tha last Mardtba war (IS]7-I81BJ^ 
after taking Dambalp Gendml Munro came to Old Hnbli on the 
13th of January 1818. The commandant of Old Hubli fort was 
gammoned and promised to saTTOiider:^ and^ on the following 
niomingf marched ont with 300 men the rest haring deserted from 
w^ant of At the dose of the fair season (15th Jane 1818) 

General iuinro's and General Pritsler's diriaions of the grand army 
of the Deccan reached Old Htiblu A battalion with tha heavy 
gana and ordnance stores went to DhArwdr [ bat tbo head-quarters 
and the remaiDing corps cantoned at Old Hnbli for the ruins.^ 
Dtinog the latter half of 1818 (July-December)j cholcm raged 
at Elnbli^ In Genorat Prit^ler'a camp, in three days two officers 
and upwards of 100 Earopeans wore carried off by choleifa.* Most 
of the British tombs still seen near Old Hnbti scorn to hare 
boon raised to officers and men of the twenty-second Light 
DragoouSi and the 3 lth, o3rd, 68th, and ft ltli Regiments of fooL^ 
In 1820 New Hiihli with forty-eeven villages and a net yearly 
rovenoa of £6205 (Rs. 62,050) with sovomi districia was ceded by ^ 
ChlaiAmanTAv Appa S^lieb of instead of hi* contingent.* 

In t84<t Captain Wingate found Hnnii an important trade centre 
with a population of 33,000 living in 5458 honses. Tho town had a 
nomber of long established banking and trading firms who issued 
bill* for Large amounts on Bombaj, and other trade ceotrosi 

It* export tiade consisted cbiefiy of locid cotton cloth, raw cotton 
mostly sent to Bombay by Kiimta, and tobacco botelnnto and 
chillies. There was also a considerable trade in grain, oil, batter, 
and other local produce. The imports were large qaantitics of salt, 
metaJs, British clolh and hardware, and cocoanuts from the coast.^ 

Hulgur) a large village on the Hubli-SiYannr road about eight 
miles northeast of Shiggaon, with in 1881 a popnlation of 2873, ia 
a noted ptaco of Ma^mdn pilgrimage to a tomb of the saint 
Hazratshdh Kdderi. HasratsMh is said to have lived in Sdvannr 
about 1800 nnder the Kawiib Abdnl EZtmirkhdn^ Once while tho 
saint ws* at Bankdpiir the Nawdb violated the danghtor of one of tbo 


^ Euni ttoa^i ijl Elml agtfa. 11. 
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smnt'a dkdples. The smni ccrsed the Nawdb and retired to Hnlgur 
about ei^ht mileB nortb-weBt of Sdirannr^ Me died at Hulgur and 
the four tomba of bioiself and hi& relation^ are in a TaUey about 
half a mile west of the Tillage. A fair attended by about aOOO 
people from all parts of DMra'dr and the neighbonriog Tillages of 
^Igaoui iB hdd after the full-moon of Mdgh qt February-March* 
Moat of the pUgrimB come from the luU-mooii fair at MailAr in 
Bcl^ twenty-seven miles Boutb-west of Hulgur* Nawjib Abdul 
Dolilkbdii (1334*1862) the gtandfather of the present Nawdlb was a 
firm follower of the saint and took a great interest in the fair. Ha 
uBod to attend every year and rcTnain at the fair for a week when 
hia gifts and dinners attracted larefe numbere of wrestlers* danoerej 
beggars, and viaitora. Sinco his death m 1862 the number of people 
at the fair has gre^itly faHen off. The tombs enjoy a yearly grant of 
£50 (Re* 500) in land and £15 (Rs, 150) in rent* Hulgn^ village 
haa a temple of Siddhaling with eight stHtme insiOriptiDiia varying 
from 4" to 2'm longth and from 4^ to in breadth. All aro clear 
and legible but lave not been read. There is a woU called the 
Kapilbdvi with an inscription dated 1122. 

HulihalVl, a amaJl village on the BankdpiiT-R^nebennur road, 
about three nuJes north-west of E^ebennur, with in 1881 a popula¬ 
tion of 943, has a fort and two tcmpleE^ A temple of RAmeshvar in 
the fort has on the south an Inscription dated 1143. The other 
temple of Riimeshvar outside the viUagu has to its rieht an inscrip^ 
tiou dated 1182. 

Hlirlikop, a email vilh^esii miles oast of Bankrtpur, with in 1831 
a pupation of 1090j has a temple of Ishvar with an inscription 
(5 X 1^ 4"'). There are three other inscriptions in the viJlnge* 

Hiivmsigly village, fourteen miles north-east of Bankdpur, 
with in 1881 a population of 1004; hae a temple of Hannmin witJi 
two inscriptions^ 

Huyigol village, ek miles north of Gadag, with in 1881 a 
^pnlatbn of 1375, has seven inscriptions, one in a temple of 
R4mhng, pother in a temple of KaJmeshvnr, a third near the village 
police station, and the remaining four in a temple of Mdrofci ^ 

Ingalgun^, a emdl vil lage about eight miles aonth of Kod, with 
m 1881 a popnlatiou of 5-19, haa a temple of Kolleshvar with an 
iBscnption on the hank ol a pond dated 1M0 (S. 971) in the reiirn 
of the Western ChiUukya king Someshvar L (1042-1069) and a 
Snti stone or the date on which could not be made out 

except that it was in the cycle year Sahndhdnya, * 

^ ’Ullage about fifteen miles nopth-weafe of Kod, 
withinlSSla^puktignof 336, has temples of IMmralivar and 

^tneabyar temple h a hero etoae or 
virgal dat^ 1^4; and on the aoutb W of Gennppa’a temple is 
an mscnption algo dated 1254. " ^ 

Ullage™ the Benkdpnr-Bdnebenmir 
mgh road aboEit mae miles weat of Rdaebennur with in i«f»i « 
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ig li:H:ailly believed to have been consecrated hy the PuMmk king 
Jantnejftya, On the flat pillar of the teTnplo it an inscription dated 
S. 1493 (1576)^ In. a neighbonriDg ficM ie another weatherworn 
inscriptioD. 

Kadutf a small Tillage about three miles east oE Kattdmlii in Kod, 
with in 1831 a popalation of 1412| Las a temple and an inscription. 

Ka'g&oli, a large Tillage abont thirteen inilea north-west of Kod, 
with in 1831 a popnintioo of 12^2^ is an old pottj divisional centre. 
KdgnoU has templea of Adikeshav, Ealaha^teeliTar.^kahmi Narsmh, 
Sangameshvarj Someahvarp and Virbhadrft. Adikeahar'a and 
Laksbmi Narsrnh^a templee are two plain stone bnildinga in the same 
enoloanre. AdikoshaT'a temple ia sixty^slx feet long by twenty-three 
feet wide and has twelve pillarg in the onter open porch. Karrinh's 
temple has a wooden pillared front wrch. The tetnples are Eoid to 
have been built bj two persons Kondappa and Venkappa^ ThB 
imago of Adikeshav is said to have been brought from BUd in 
Bankiipur by Kanakdiis a sixteenth century K^narese poet [1564).^ 
The temple priests who are partly Lingdiyats partly Brahmans enjoy 
a yearly allowance of £43 8s. (Ra. 491) to meet the cost of holding 
the car festival. In the conrt of tbo temples is a shrine of Bhandd- 
rigiri Svduii with four finely carved old pUIarfi bnilt into ii Three 
of the pillars have five short inscriptions. Other cxcoliently carved 
fragments lie abont Kalohastoshvars temple has a slab carved 
with fignres of Shiv and Fdrvati and smaller figures of Ganpati and 
Kdrtilmvdmi in entire relioi The pillars of the temples are carvod 
with figures aud festoons, the outer, wall of the porch is of stone and 
mmd, but the spire is old There are four inscriptiDns in or near 
this temple one to tbo east of the temple dated tl39on a stone sunk 
in the earth 3' 9” broad and & 10^ above gromid. The second dated 
1 28*2 is on a hero-stoDO or virgaL The other two on and near the 
flag pillar have not been read* Sangameshvaris temple has a rather 
unreadable inscription sunk in a mud platform. Someshvaris 
temple haa three inscriptions, the dates of none of which have been 
made out. To tho north of Virbhadra^s temple are three inscribed 
atones sank deep in the earth. 

Kakur, a small villftgo on the Tunghhadia^ about thirty milea 
aoutb-Eost of Gfidagp with in 1881 a popnlatien of 72^ baa in the court 
of a temple of MAruti a well preserved inscription, of thirty-two and 
a half lines. 

Ealas^ a large village fifteen miles north-east of Shigg^p in 
Bankdpur, with in 1831 a population of 2125, was a petty divisioual 
centre. It has gonod cotton soil and a weekly market is held on 
Saturday whoa tho field produce of the surrounding villa^-s is sold. 
The village baa a temple of NltrAjandev auil five inscrlptioiiB* The 
iDscriptioDS which vary iu length from 7*^ to 2' and in breadth from 
3" V* to 3' fire all legible One is dated 930 and belongs to the 
ninth Rjiabtrakuta king Govind V.^ * 
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Ealghatgi, in north latitode 10 jea^t longitade 15°3\t!ie heod^ 
qimrterB of tUo Knlgliflitgi sub^dm^iouj with in 1881 a population 
of 3271 j liea on tho Kirwdr-Dh^nvAr rond twenty miles ^^o^lth of 
Dbirw^r. Kolghatgi has a rest-house and a weekly market on 
Tueisduys when rice isohieflj sold- Under the Mardtlids Kalghatgi 
was the head-quarters of a dtvkion or BumaL 

Kalya'n^ n small village four miles south of Shiggaon^witli in ISSl 
a popiikiitioti of 381 ^ has a tomb o£ a Mnsalmiln saint Pir FddeMb and 
cn a stone on the south of the tomb an inacription dated 1025 in the 
reign of the Western Chdlukja king Someshvar III. (1018- [042). 

Ea'mdlienu^ eik miles north-east of Kalghatgi^ with in 18S1 
a population of oTTj has an old temple of Kalmeshvar built of black 
^uito with Dmamental mythological carviags on the outside of 
ita wuIIsk Near tho temple are two inscriptionB said to bo much 
worn. About a mile to the aonth of the village is a wikter-ooutse 
called Kalhallo. About 1850 a masonry weir to mlae its water for 
imgatiion purposes was built by Govemnjont at n cost of £.1000 
(Rs. 10,000). 

Kauchinegliir, savcn miles north-east of Hdngalj with in 1881 a 
pppalation of 700, has on a mound of earth an idscription dated 1 lOS. 

Ef^nvisidgerii a small village about ten miles south-^ast of Rod* 
with in 1381 a population of 279^ has a temple of Kanvisiddhnahvar* 
The temple has four inscriptions throe in the tempb and one on a 
stone in a row of slabs to the south of the temple. Of tho threo 
inscripnons within the temple two are on pillara dated iSGu and 
]2t^% and the third is dated 1152 ; tiiefourth inscription ontaide tho 
temple u dated 1108^ 

EannealivaT^ a small village ten miles south-east of 
with in 1881 a population of 208, has a temple of Katinapa with two 
inscriptions dated 1005 and 1145. Tho 1005 inscriptiou belonga to 
the mign of the Western ChAlukya king SntyA^hraja II. and gives 
the name of his feudatory Bhirar^J also called Taikpana-Ank^^ira 
1 ^ governing the Kisnkdd Eanavdsi and S^uhilige districts.^ 

Eanvallii village about ten intlos aouth-eaat of Knrajgi, w^ith m 
1S81 a population of 1433^. has old temples of Partneshvar and 
Ehogosh* The Parmoahvar temple, a stone and brick building is 
about fifty feet long and soventaen bread. It has four pillars aad 
a spire mneb out of repair, Tho village bos three inscriptions of 
sixteen twenty-fonr and seventy-two linea. 

Earadgii eight miles north-oast of BanMpnr, is a larg^ village 
oneo the head-^um^rs of the Karadgi petty division. Tho tfesWn- 
(fea of Karodgi still hold vatun lands.® In a revenue statomont of 
about 1790 Karadgi appears under thcBankdpur Saritdras the head¬ 
quarters of a pargmia yielding a revenue of 132,000 (Hs.l ^0^000) 
Karajgi, north latitude 14* 5 2', and i 
headquarters of tho Earajgi sub-divigion 
SS38, lies about fifty miles i^nth-east of 
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Kirgeri, a sm&U village on the left h^vik of the Tangbli/uira 
about llfE^sati mile^i south-eoat of Kod, with in l&Sl a populatioe of 
3b2| hu9 a temple of Haaiimda bulUj it i? eatd^ abopt yeara 
by one Konappa Snnkod a csollector of eustoiD&^ The roof of the 
iomple ia supported ou gbtteon pillars^ 

Sod, a large village La the Kod snbHlivisioaj with in 1S8 L a 
popnlntiqp of l25£p lies oa the Samasgi-HarihAr roiul about six miles 
north-east of Hirekenir the sub-divi&ioaal head'<jTiarters. Kod tag a 
trade in rice aad cbillies valued at about £200 (Rs. 2000) a month. 
The village has a temple of Hanutndji withanOIdK^nnresa LnscripdoiL 

£odinagLp elevon miles sonth of Kod^ with in 1 SSl a popalation 
of 4(58, Ima temples of Bayula Basappa and SiddhATUmeahvi^, The 
Basappa temple has an inscription ^ted 1 158 1 and the Siddharitn- 
oahvar templo two inserriptions one dated 1080^ and anoibor of 
which the date <^nnot be read. 

KoiUTf a smaU village three miles west of Karajgii with in 1881 
a population of 747^ hag a temple of Basavanna in tho JokhanLicb^iya 
style with twelve pillars and two insqriptiQnsp 

Eozmiirf a large village on the hlalprabha, about ^twenty-five 
miles north of Navalgund^ with in 1881 a population of 2026^ has 
block stone tofinptoa of Panneahvardev and Rdmesbvar the latter a 
very large bail ding, 

Koraiihalllja village on the left bank of the Tnngbhsdra in Gmlag 
abont tix milea south of Mmitdargi, has a large old weir of dry mbble 
atone built right across the Tungbliadja, The weir has be^u boldly 
built on a ruitnml harrier of rock in the river formed by a trap dyke 
in the granite. Its crest is from twenty to twenty-two feet above tho 
low water lovol of the river, and it is about twenty feet wide at the top 
The large stoni^^ many of them twelve foot long^ three feet doop^ and 
2 foot 6 inches wide and some even sixteen feet long^ which mostly 
form the crest of the wdr, have been quarried out by wadgoa. The 
central pari 200 to 300 feet wide has been broached and the weir is 
now nscless^ A contoor running from it on the Bombay rido was 
not favourable for oomHianding mud for irrigation and the work haa 
not been restored The weir is supposed to have been built by the 
Vijaynngar kings. On the Madnig side of the woir is the village of 
M^alkatta which means ' The first weir.^ This weir is probably 
tho first of a scries of hnge woirs built by the Vijajnagar kings. 
Some of them lower down in the Madma Presidency are still inugo.^ 

Kotnmaohgi, a large village on the Gadag-Eon road fifteen 
miles north-east of Gad^^ with in 1881 a popuUtiou of 1937^ has a 
tampla of Somappa vrita two insenptiona dated H12 and 1142^ 
the first to tbo lott of tho imago of ^mappa. There is a mined 
fort in the village. 

Eudlfli a small viUa^ at the meeting of the Dharma and Varda 
ri vora^ twelve miles north-c^t of Hiug^^ with in ISSl a popnlatioa 
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of Gllj ImR a tcmpk of Sangamcshi^r witli aD iuscriptioa and a 
large yearly fair. 

Kurda'purf a small Tillage seren miles east oE Dhirwdr^ has a 
block stono Lio^yat ieiapledodicatod, to Yirbbiulra^ Seme^Tar^ and 
Siddhaling. The temple baa a central haU with three eicle fibrises. 
The roof is anpporUid on twelve pillars. 

KuiltaiLtLaBhallif a small village two mites north-east ot HAngal, 
with in 18S1 a popnlation of 331, Ima a temple of Basappa with on 
inscription dated 1147- 

£urtkoti^ a town abent eight miles sonth^west of Gi^dag^ with 
in 1373 a po-paUtion of 5901 and in IS31 of 45l6f has tomplea of 
Gavareshvar^ Keri Basappa^ Shanharlingj and Timp^ksba and five 
inscriptions one near Gavareshvar^s dated 1244, another at Kori 
Ba&ap^^adated 1082, two at Shankarliogs dated 1132 and 1138| and 
G n# at yimpA^ha^H dated 1087. About 13S5 a oopper-plate grant was 
found in digging a foundation at EurtkotL The gmnt professes to 
be dated in 610 in the alxteenth year of the Western Chaltikya 

king VikramAdltya I., who appenra on better evidence to have 
reigned from 070 to 680* Mr^ ^eet has proved that the grant is a 
forgery of the ninth or tenth coatnry 

KllEUg^ with in laSl n population of 2071, is a large vilhigQ 
about six miles north-eaat of HublL Daring 1870-75 hMge 
ojeperimentfl for introdneing New Orleans cotton woro made; hnt as 
the lesnlt proved nnsatisfactory they were given np in 1376.* 
Euaugal has tbo ruins oE a large fort, part of which is kept in 
repair as a distriot bungalow. In 1790 Knanga]; was described as 
n QmaU fort about a mile and a half round, very handsome and well 
built, strongly plnced on rising ground in a black plniiu The fort 
seemed to have been built by a man of science the builder or 
impro%^er woa said to have been Bsdr-nl Zairuin Khdn, Tipn^a general, 
who held DhdLrwdr for seven months against a nnited Mar^tha and 
English force in 1790 and 17&1* The outer defence was a ditch 
twenty feet wide uud deep which was carried all ronnd. Bebi nd 
the outer ditch was a breastwork with a paTapet; and embrasures 
and a not very thick hedge. Between the bei%0 and the K>vert 
way was a second breastwork irregular and nnhniahed. The curtain 
was of stone Sanked by baations and commanded by cavaliera- 
The entrance wag from the south through four or five strong gate- 
'^aya,® In 1826 a commitiee of inspection described Ensng^ as a 
strong atone fort, irregularly oblong, about SCO yards long and 200 
yards broad,* It was surronnded by a broad diy ditch aud had 
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ttree or foar ^tui^ nod a few good buililmgs and materiali specially 
stono qimmaa, A second comqiitteo of inspeotloo in I8ig d^cribed 
Eaanga] as a strong irregular fort about jrarda long by 150 
broad, with an inner and nn outer lino of fortifica^dons. The inner 
works consisted of about eleven bastions joined by oiirtaine all 
bnilt of strong stone masonry and varying m height from twenty- 
four tp thirty feet. The baarions were large and fit for ordnance 
ospecially a contral bastion on the eastern face. Tbia central 
bfLstioD waa sixty feet lugh and provided with pampets having 
embrasnrea or gutmolos in good order. The entrance to this work 
w^aa by a small door (10^ X 5''x G^) strongly fitted in stone work near 
tha north-east bastion on the east face. At a distance of thirty to 
forty yards this inner line of work was completely suirounded by 
un outer line of a twenty feet high rampart with parapet. The ram- 

! iart had a small but steep glaoia abont fifty feet broad with at ita 
oot a ditch abont 15' broad and W deep. About thirty yards 
beyond the first ditch a second smaller ditch entirely surrounded 
the fort. The whole of the works were much mined bnt from their 
height partly covered the inner fortifications. The entrance to tho 
outer linea of works was by two gates in the north-east face ; hot 
the work about the gates waa too mneb out oi repair to render 
them of any use* * There were two reservoirs in the fort, one of 
which never dried* ^Several quarries between the two lines of 
works from winch the stone for the fortifications had been obtained 
also served os reservoirs and held water till March. There were 
a few inhabited houses and mins of a palace within the fort, with 
no protection against shells^ The committee found that the chief 
strength of the fort lay in the inner works* They were well bnilt, 
ware in good order, and were covered from ordnance by the outer 
line. The chief consideration for an invading force was, especially in 
the hot seasonj the absence of water in the neighbourhood.^ Kn^ngal 
fort was taken by the Msrithd^s immediately after the capitTiIg,tion of 
the pbiirwdr garrison niter a seven montha" siege in 1701-92 * The 
territories of Kusugal and DlArwdr formed part of the loud which the 
Peahwa ceded to the British nnder the Poona treaty ol IS17.* 

LakkUEdi, abont seven miles sonth-east of Godag^with in ISSI 
a popoktion of 3263, is a pbee of antiquarian interest with about 
fifty temples and thirty-five inscriptions. The temples ore of various 
degrees of aiae and beauly ond are said to have been bnilt by the 
mythic architect JakhuMcluirya. Great artistio skill is shown in 
the stone carvings of many of the larger temples^ the work some¬ 
what resembling Chinese ivory carving. Tho chief temples are of 
Chandramuuleshvar, Gonoshp Gokameahvar, Holgund, Bosnvanna 
lehvnr, Kilshivishvesbvar, Kumbh^rgirtshvarj Lakshminir^jon, 
Mallikrlrjun, MAnkeslivar, J^^agardov^r, Naaneshvar, Nilkantheshvar, 
Soraeshvar, Yirhhadr% Virupdkshj and Vishvan^th. The Chandra- 
mauleshvar temple has three inscriptions ail dated 1184. Kdshirish^ 
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Toshnir h the finest and ono of the largi?st toinplcs in La.ktu]idi, 
It 19 a double tenipb, a weat^rn tomple m&lncliiLg n »brine, hiJIj, and 
poncbi and focinj? it le an eiistera tempk witb a Ehriae md a nmatl 
antechamber. ITie porch of the ^reatera temple m joLnod to the 
antoohflmber of the east temple by a little raifl1?d platfortn aor- 
3nonded by a low patfipet. The two doorways of the hall on the 
south and east are beantiftil spediueiis of dolicato ohisdliugi. Tho 
mouldings up the sides and round the top am ehiefiy square ; tbey 
are most eUi^mtely wrought with scrolls and figurce and in eomo 
of the mouldings the paitoma are so tut away behind that the 
work has the appearance of beautiful fretwmrk standing forward 
from the door post and only fisted to it up the sides. Among these 
mouldings there are beautiful scroUs of foliage a ecroll with a little 
figure iu every twisty a line of little panra of figures with couveu- 
tional clouds ^tweeu thom^ another uf griffins rumpant ouo above 
the other so arranged that their boilies form a scroll. Another 
Bcroll IS a lozango-shaped flower repeated with little beads with 
foliage fllliug the angles^ and one is mode oE little squares in each 
of which sn^es are most ingeniously twisted and knotted together. 
Id tho middle of these srpiarc mouldings on cither side of the door 
rans a slender projechng pilaster whose dmft is in Bcctions square, 
octagonj sixteen-sided, and round by tunis and prettily hung with 
festoons of heeds and ornamonted in various other ways. On the 
ceutral projecting blocks over the doorways is Gaia-La^hmi or the 
lAkshmi with elephants. The sonidiuru doorway haa had a row of 
detached and iDserted email standing figures ovor the top under the 
cornice^ and both doors have figures on either side at the bottom of 
tbe mouldmgs^ The pillars in the interior, four of which support 
the dome of the hall, are elaborately worked. The shrine doorway 
ri vals the others in design and workmanship. On a raised plinth on 
one side of the ball is * row of female figurcH ropresontmg the 
goddess Saptashati or Chandl in her angry mood The ceilings 
are poor compared with tho rest of the bnildiug being ornament^ 
only with a central rosette or lotus and a little fLUg^ work in the 
corno^. The exterior of the wall of the hall is divided into panels 
by thin pilasters and in each of these pilaatero is a little ^uopied 
niche. On each o£ the soetth, west^ and north focee oE the widls of 
tho shrine is a prominent nicho sormoniited by a deep projecting 
cornice and a little tower above of the northern type* Above this 
again and embracing tho top of the tower is a trefoil caitiopy 
dependent from a fame-face or Tho tower or ahihAum 

with canopy is repeated in each course of the spire- On either si do 
of eveiy niche are gii panels each depicting a mythological sconet 
The niches round thia shrine are empty, though several round the 
eofitem shrine have figures in them. On a stone called irammlhikjbrllif 
in ^is temple is an inscription dated 11&8* 

Kumbh&girUhvar temple ia now Borrounded by bnildhigs. It 
has three shrines with carved doom and four pillars with curioxiaJy 
fici^tured bracket capitals. Of the interesting temple of Lakshnn- 
li^yan only the spins is preaervod, Manteshvor has three 
B ^u-Mj of which only one is occupiecL The upper parts of the 
111 Uiiig are destroyi^k The temple has two ineoriptioDs dated 
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11113 1241. NagardevJit* temple biis lest its spire and upper 

part^i but what remains shows that, thongb not ererloaded with 
ornaments^ the temple has bsen finished wi^h great core and 
ehibointioQ. Inside of the shrine is h rtirlons image of a cobra 
which appears to have been cmwed on the back of a Jina^s threne* 
This temple has an iuscriptioii dated 1120* NaDneahviir tomplo lias 
in the centml hall fqqr n^tlj carved piUara with gqnaro bases and 
in tho porch sijiteen pillars of four digtiuct pattems/one formed of 
eight slender round shafts clabbccf tagotherp The tomplo has tiireo 
inscriptions one dated 1186, the odisr two have not been read* 
Nilkanthcsbvar temple, the onter wall of whose shrine is sculptnred, 
is ID mins. Someshmr is a n^t little deserted temple with three 
inscriptions One date^l 1118. The other two are Jain slabs -with. 
intirh worn inscriptiona, Virbhndra with two doors in front and 
sloping eaves has three inscriptions two on two large iilabs built 
into the left wall and one on a stone onteide, all undecipbered* 
Virupciksh, no^v the chief temple in the village, is plain and half 
mine^h VL‘3hTanath''8 is a donble temple^ the smaller one facing 
the larger. It is partially mioed and is exquisitely rich in carYing. 
The north door^ north EidCp and back of the shrine and n sort of 
attached poljgonnl pillar betw^oen the shrine and the |3orch on tho 
outside are fairly entire. Dr. Bnrgess considers thorn perhaps the 
finest existing specimens of Hindu decomtiva work. Tho temple 
has an inscription dated 86S. There am two Jain temples or hmlyf 
in tho village. In the west of tho town iti the largest temple in 
Lnkknndi, the principal Jain temple* It consists of a shrine a 
closed hall and an open hal! or fFitmelup. The lost has been built 
in and closed up of late with mortar and rand walls*. In the 
Bunctnary seated on a throne is an image of a Jinn, A rosette is 
cut on the trend of the step before the abrine doorway. Tho temple 
is still in use. The only figure sculpture is a representation of n 
seated Jina iu little ornamoutal niches in tho courses of the roof 
and spire. Tho walla arc plain being divided into panels by 
pilasters with canopied niches occaaionally introduced. The spire 
isofibo Dravidian type, the first storey rising with perpendicular 
walls to a height of seven or eight feet above the roof. From tbiji 
tho roof runs up in a pyramidal form to the crowning memberj the 
Dravidian final. A little distance from this large temple or basii is 
a much smaller deserted Jain temple. It was evidently dedicated 
to Farshvanath, hot tho image has been removed leaving only the 
bock of the seat with the hooded snake on it, Brlhioimic Hindna 
have appropriated tho temple nudor the name of Nagardev&r, It 
consists of a abrino a hall and a porch. Its exterior like tbo 
largo Jain temple is very plain. Tlie spire is completely gone. 
Several fragmonts of Jain figures lie about* One of the Jain 
temples has an iDscriplioii dated 1172. 

The Lakkundi temples, afterwards rebniltj atUferod saverely in a 
Chola invasion about A,i>. 1070 when the Lakshmeshvar temples 
were destrojecL The fenda between the Brahmans and Ling&yata 
contributed to their injury.* All the temples are being rapidly 
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destroyed by trees growing on tlie roofej and by tlia iMteriala and 
sculptarea being csiried off for bnilding purposes. Besides for its 
temploB, Lobknndi is noted for its step-wells bnilt in the 
JakhanicJiArya style. The chief of these welJa are the Chhahir- 
bliaun, Kanner-bbdnTi, and ^rnsukio-bh^nvi, The befit is the 
Masakin-bhdiiTi well near MdnLkeshmr'a temple. Throe ffigbts of 
steps lead down on three sides to the water. On the foorth aide is a 



Water are small canopied niches.' There is also a mined fort in 
and about which are bre inscribed stones one of them under a 
tamarind tree dated USO. ITiero are siat otbor inscribed stones in 
diffoTont parts of lAkkundt, tbo inacriptions on which except one 
dated near the Kauner-bhAnri well bare not boon made out. 
Its numerous temples, some of them as early os the ninth and tenth 
centnrieSj and its thirty-Gve infiCTiptions, nrobably the largest 
number found to exist at any one place in the BombsT Korndtak 
districts, show that between the ninth and the fotirtcenth centuries 
Latknndi was an imporisat town. Of the thirty-five jncriptions 
tho fourteen whoso dates have been rend vary from S68 to 1241)® 
threa of these dated 1172, M74, and *1175 probably belong 
to the roipof the Kslndhuri Bijjala's son tiomeshyar Iv. (1167- 
lljoJi while two dated 1184, and one dated 1186 probably belong 
to the last Weatern Chdlokya king SomeBiyar IV. (lll^.]192) 
who for a time ro-established ChAlnlcya supremacy after it had been 
nsnrped (1101-1 iSS) by the Kalacbnris, In 1102 the great IIoyBaln 
king Balln] If. better known as Vir :Billfil (1191-1211) established 
himself at the capital of Lukkigundi (Lokkundi), and, according 
to a tradition, between 1187 and 1192 Lakknadi was the scene 
of a battio between BallAl II. acting ns tho comraaadei* of hia 
father's forces and Jnitngi the son of the Dergiri T^av Bhiilani 
{1187-1191), in which Jaitugi was worsted.* 

Madanbha'Tl is a large village fifteen miles north-west of 
DhArwAr, with in 1881 a population of 1837. It has tomples of 
Elmlingdev and Kallapdcv the former in mins and the latter small. 
Each of the temples h^ an inscriptioiL 

Makarralli is a small rill age eleyon miles sooth-eaat of Hongnl 
within 1881 a population of 440. Near a pond is an inscribed 
pillar called Ganid iQiAmb or the Vnltare's Pillar dated 1399. 

Malgrand, R Tillage eight miles south-east of HAngal with in 
* population of 645, boa a temple of EalLeshvar with no 
inscription dated 1115, 

_^ailglLQdi, a largo village on the DharwAr-Yelldpiir road, six 
miles south of Dhdrwar, within 1881 a population of 1689, has 
TOined black stone tomplea of Siddhaling and a small block stone 
temple of Ealmeshvar, Each temple Las an inscription. 
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Mankattif a sihslII village foar milea north. csE SbiggaoBj with 
in 1831 a population ot 803| has n tompk of Solbealivar witli tlire« 
iascriptiona on its pillars^ 

Mantig^ a small villaga aixmitea sotitb-easi of EAngalp with in 
1831 a popalatiou of 624, fias an inacription dated 1165. 

UTautrava'dif a small yillage four miles east of Shiggaon, with m 
1881 a population of Laa three inscriptions one (5^x8^ in front 
of n tomplo of HanumAu the second (4" 9^ x 2') near tho oast gate 
of the FiUage and the third (1* 6' x T) in the court of one R&man 
Bbandari's house. One of them is dated 865 (S. 787) and belongs 
to the fourth EAshtraknta king Amogbvareh I. (951-877).^ 

a large viUaf^e abaut seven miles south-east of Hirekernrj 
with in 1881 a popntahon of 3646, has a mined fort and a weekly 
market held on Sunday when rice and chillies are chieSy aold» 
According to a Peraiaa and Arabic inseriptioa stone built into the 
ontlet of the Madag lake the fort was bnllt iu 1685 by Muhammad 
Khdii bin Ruja Farid an of&cerof the seventh Adilshiihi king 
Mahmud (1626-1056). The larra artificial Jlsdag take is about 
three miles south-west of Mssur Ernest entirelv within Maisur limits 
but largely ased for Dh^wAr irrigation * T^lie lake is believed to 
have been cieaigncd and built by the Vijaynagar Inuge. To tho 
upper Bluioe of the lake a tradition of humnn sacriSce is attached. 
Bqmg the crowning point or finishing touch of the great work tho 
Vijaynagar king ana all his courtiers bad assembled to see tUo 
erection of the first of the twenty-two monoliths for supporting the 
eltdoe. But all the cfiecta of the workmen failed and thongb day 
passed after day the pillar would not move, A rumonr got ronud 
fchai the goddess presiding on the lake was angry and that nothing 
but a human sacrifice would satisfy her. Lakahmi a virgin daughter 
of the chief digger stopped forward and she having been buried 
alive below the site of the stone no further trouble was fonnd in 
erecting it.^ In a revenue statement of about 1789 Mosur appeam 
under the Bankfipur sarkdr as the hcad-qnarters of a i^cir^unn cr 
sub-division yielding a yearly revenue of about £1500 (Rs. 15_pOOO).* 

Modlori, a large village on the Tungbhadra eight miles north¬ 
east of B^nobennur, with in 1831 a population of 2085^ Is noted for 
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^ F]«t'l Kiimrw Dynaitiin, S-l 

8«e ftboT« pp. Tbfl atcuifa ci Miw Juit h^ve b<«Ji largely n«il in 

baildmg the flmrEu Tbs Fnni&D tad ArAbift i citertpfion m&y tTafulatnl: 

^ Witb die name QrQod who ia Ihe mdat nanRUol of tbo mer^ak 1 t»4giu. TLere ia 
HD but God And Mahajiiinad h hu Frdpbct. Tbi« ImprfigruvblA fDrtrvftA -h^ biu'lt 
in Siih nf aoltAn Milmnid AdLLltLAh IrUl Ibf^im A^ilihdli, tii kuigdom he 

atemal. Who Ifl the uyluin oF fAlth of |Mtf» Md ef mighty ™vcr, _ Th? wrilctaf 
thiB inKrintloa Mnhiunmiid IlMxl bin Bija FaiM the chi«f el the hing'i 
bavinir lately oxorted hioiKilf Jo abdighiiig inlidelit^ niul ettabLiihinf XiMm in whidi 
□□e nmy meet iritii the bwt in both woridi, ^ the ipflpiratSon &f God md hU ewa 
might began thia fertreA diitingULihed itaz ticIdit in H. \ {a.o. I63^J fer thh hii 

Eaithfuliies* uiil cmlnDtil BMnnvei have been fuuy appreciated by the hing; uid the 
public^ Thie ftict ww anlAhed in H. (a,d, lU35j, All ™hcd-for #ticc«i %m 
trom God. Let all Muhauimaijaiii kaowthe gladnewethat God lithe only i^uidiaa 
and ho iA tho moift mtf cUul ol the mercifaL^ Mr. E. B. Joyner, C, E. 

* UMt of Amhisdaglcd Ketnaina, IS. ^ Waring'a Mardtklfl, 
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itfl meloiiii and blankets. The tnelonn are mostly med locally^ The 
blankets am sold in the Bydd^ tnarket about fifteen miles to the 
west. Ad In-igatioa reservoir to hold 57,6tJO,00O cubic feet of water 
buH been built by Govern meat in Medleri village.^ 

Medur village, eleven tnilea Routh of Koi, with in I8BI u 
population of 112U, bos temples of the goddoas Nilnmnia of Billeshvar 
and of Basappa. Basappa a temple has two ioiicnptioDS dated lO-ki 
and 1(M7^ and Biltoshvai^R temple bos a bero-stone or vimal dated 


Mevundii a small ^IJage e%liteon milpa Roqtb-east of Gadag^ 
with in ISHI a popalatbn of 9^13^ has a temple of Vyaukatranmn 
With to the right ef the image an inscription dated 12dt>* 

Misrikoti, a large village on tho Hubii-KalghatgJ rcnul eight 
miles north-east of Kalghatgij within 1881 a population of 3220, 
was tho head-qaartera of a sub-division till 1838 and of a potty 
division till 18G2. A weekly market is held on Fridnya when riee 
IS ebieffy sold, ilisrikoti baa a large fort and a black atone toirmlo 
of BAmesbvEr with an iuscription. During the Tldrd MuriLtba War 
Misnkoti surrendered to Brigadier-General Munni on the 1 5th of 
January ]81&.^ 

Kotibenniir^ on the Dh^rwir-lTarihar read aboqt twelve miloR 
north^t of ^nebonnur, is a largo village with a tTnYoflera' 
bimgalow and, m Jtfel a population of 2(j21. In 1790 Captain 
Hour tho atitlior of the Hitida Pantheon describes Motibenniir a« ^ 
market town of some extent and importonco enclosed by a ditch 
and » wall of no atrcnp tk* Thoro trers Kome tiatidsomo stone Iioascs 
and a bmk traftc with Mysore cLieily in sandalwood. 'JTie market 
^ ce^ and the town seems to Iiavo declined. Close to tho 
nllngejs an ijniqnp megahthic stnictaro apparentlr the remams gf 

Miiaisting of Ifligo rgqg.h unheVn stones restinir 
horizontally on irpnght stonea,* ® 

Mudur wiling- eight miles sonth of nAngnl, with in Ififil a 

Brahma a hero etoue 
Ontside the village is a 

temple of MaUikdr^au wjtb an inscription dated 1137 ^ 

^c'var iliibli [retty division, with in 1881 a population of l5l‘> In 

the neighbourhood of Mqgad is an old artificial lake repa/rod by 

to ““ >* 

south-west of Gardes’, with in 

GoveiS M, lapsed to 

■L 1 petty divisional head^-dunrterH 3'hn 

showed a popoktion of CSW gf whom 5^*1 ^re 

^ Mjt^ IL B. Javbcr C S' * ^ 
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Musalmiliiii. Tho 1831 showed 5336 poople or a decronse of 

^ Of tLfae ’f-lil weto Hiqdus and ^^65 Mnmlm^aeL Thero 
are uiije chief teitkp1<«E¥j five BrdliinaA and four Jain, Tbe five 
Brdiiniciiiic temples are to K^bhairav, Knmbeshvar^ Nagaresb, Pete 
B^ppa, and SiddLeshvar; the four Jain temples are of OhatidranAth^ 
Pdrshvaiuith, Ilirij and a fourth of wbicli tbe name is not 
known. Kalbhaimv^e templo has a large Bhairav inEidoi nrtd 
two insciiptiotm; Kmnbe^hvar has an inscribed stone sunk in 
tbe earth; Kagaresh has two inscription^^ one in front of tho temple 
door dated I0d2 and the other in the wall outside to the left of the 
temple whose dMc has not been mado out ^ Pete Bosuppa boa two 
wom-out inscriptionfl dated 1^07* Siddheahvar has in the tempb 
court, to tbe laft of the entrance, a rudely cut inscription on a 
nartow stonOi. ChandraniiLb's temple has throe inscriptioTiSj one 
dated D02 belonging to the Riishlrakuta king Krishnavallabha or 
Krishna II. (875-1112)/ the second dated 1275 rEjroid^ the death 
of Bhamatti wife of one IMada^aa ruling at Mnlgundp and the third 
on a pillar in the temple bears date 1675. Behind the temple m a 
large rock with an unhuished carving of a figura twenty-five feet 
long and an inscription partly worn out. The Hiri temple hag two 
inscriptions one of thein dated 1275+ The imnaniod Jain temple 
has two inscriptions dated &03 and 1053. Three other mscriptions 
remain in Jlulgnud, two in a monastery eaUed Andinsvdmia math 
iKith dated 1224^, and the third dated 1176 is in a private house. 
To the east of the town is a small hill about 300 feet high where a 
largo fair is hold in Kdrlik or November December* People take 
to the bill top a slipping atone or jartamft and let themselves 
do^vo on it.* 

Mundargif abont Iwenty-feiir miles south-east of Gadag, is the 
head-quarters of a petty diviaion with in 1831 a pwolation of 3828^ 
of whom 3 t 52S were Hindus and 498 Musulmdfis+ The town lies at 
the baase of a small hill on which stands a ruined fort. Its position 
on tho Dharvii'iir-Kisulm frontier haa helped Mundorgi to grow into 
a large market town with many sho|)s and a market where chiUies, 
molasses, tamarind^ and turmeric are chiefly sold. 

In 1842 a committee of inspection dRScribed Muudargi fort as on 
a rocky hill about 250 feet high, with a steep aud much exposed 
oacL'Ut* The fort defeucee were irregular about 160 yards long 
by 100 broad. They included bastions connected bye wall five 
or six feet thick, with narrow rumpartSp built of loose stone but 
entficient to hold matchlock-men. The works wore about sixteeufi^t 
high, and Eomo of the bastions won? able to hold guns+ The works 
were in fair order and entirely commsudod the hill which had 
no coven There were two entrances to the fort one mneh ruined 
to the north with two gateways; tho other on the west^ a single 
small door in bad order, Thoro was a good supply of water from a 
pond which hold water throogbont; the year* The interior hail no 
houscts and no inhabitants and was perfectly ei;posed to hills* The 
committeo found that thongh tbe fort deteuoes were of little 
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strengthj 03 the oscent up the hill woo nmch exposed a determined 
garrison might gire mach trouble. Before the 1857 Mutinies 
Mundorgi waa imdor a hereditary district officer named BhimnW 
Kadgir. Prom some grievance, real or fancied* this man was in 
Ooneert with the runtinons Brehman chief q£ Nargimd and murdered 
a British giiard which had been placed over some of his animnnitLOQ 
ond stores. Ha fled to KopM in the Nisam^s territory about 
twentj-fiFo miles north-east of Mundargi and wna killed in the 
aiega of that town^^ BbimrAv^s private v^lages of Bennihalli and 
Hnitapnr were confiscated. 

Mimvalli* a small Tillage one mile north-west of BankApnr* with 
in 183L a popntaiien of 156* has tkrea ioscriptiDns two in the Tdlago 
and the third m a field close by. 

Mlltturi a small ^lilaga abont nme miles north-west of Kodj witli 
in 1831 a population of 552* has a granite templo of Shiv about 
thirty feet long hj fifteen broad with a small shrine^ llie temple m 
built of black granite^ with a roof supported on thirty-two pilLara 
and walla carved with nnmerana figures. It has recently been 
repaired with brick and enjoys a Government granL In front of 
the tem]^a are eleven stones one of them a hero-atono or virgal with 
an inscription dated 1SS2. 

Na^ga'mve, five miles south-east of Gadag^ with in 1S81 a popula¬ 
tion of Sfi4j ha^ a temple of Mahdhalcihvar with four inscriptioTiis^ 
dated 12U7j 1211^ 1214, and ]255. The second belongs to the 
reign of the Hoysala king Ballal II. or Yir Balldl (1102-1211], aud 
tho fourth bo the reign of tho Dovgiri Y^dav king Krishna 
(1247-1280),* 

Na'gvand village, about fifteen miles Boiith-eaat of Kod, with in 
ISSI a population of illO, haa on the bank of a pond an inscription 
dated 1120. 

N^egal^ a large village fourteen miles north-east of Hdngal. 
with in 1881 a popqletion of 1840* has an old tempb and eight 
ingcriptions+ The temple of Sarveahvar is said to be veiy old; ita 
roof is supported by twenty-four round plished pillars. Naregal 
has also a famous reservoir and amnll tempio of Boauppo, Tho 
reaervoir is the largest in the Ildngal sub-division and has an are^ 
of 302 acres. It is supplied with wntcr by the Kanchineglur canaL 
There aro four inscriptions in and about the Sarveshvar temple, 
three of them dated 1077, 1125, and 1130. Near the reservoir are 
three more InEcriptions two on hero-stones or PiTguh dated 1099 
And 1150 and one on n broken stone on the wall of its sluice dated 
1186. The templo of Bosappa has un inscription dated 1273. In a. 
revenue statomeut of about 17&0 Ntirgul probably Naregal appears 
under the Bank^pur narkdr as the head-quarters of a pargana 
yielding a yearly revenue of £5437 (Re. 54,370)* 

f mvri niUes south-east of Eon, with in 18S1 a popnlation 

ot isau old town with temples and inscriptions. The 1372 
census showed a population of 5182 of whom 4668 wore Hindus and 
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514 Mn^oidm Tbo 1831 couaua showed 6071 or an idctca^o of 
809 of whom 342^ were Hindus and 840 MusalmAns, Naregal has 
a weekly market on Mondays and hlankstouo temples of Chandra- 
nifllleahFardBV, KabueahTurdoyi SotnesliTardey^ and Tripiirdntak- 
eshrar and a dfth blackstone temple of Molle Brahmadey in the 
ncighbonnog hamlet of Kqdikop. Someshrar^s the chief tomplo has 
two halls^ a Bhrine beyond them^ and two long shrines one on either 
mdo of the Grst bail which is open in front In these aido shrinca a 
long altar or bench, runs the length of the back wall^ the front of 
which is moulded. Along the top of this altar is a row of sockets 
for detachod ima^s and about fcho middle of the west shrine are two 
images in their places^ Ou either aide of the doors of these shrines is 
a panel of open screen work of a pretty diaper deelgti. The piUara of 
the enter hall are much like those in tho tiambhl porch^ star-shaped 
ia plan with the comerB ranning up through all the horizontal 
mouldings of base shaft and capital. Tbo outer face of the temple 
has nearly all been thrown down, and mud walls have been built in 
and around Them nro soveu inscriptions^ one of fifty-eight liees 
in Kalincshvardev^s templej and another of forty-seven and a half 
lines in Tripurdjitakcfihvar’s templo. Both are in the times of tho 
Sinda chief Perinddi I. (1104-1144) and record grants by village 
officers made in 950.^ The third inscription in front of a temple of 
Hanunuin to the wc?t of tho rEiinod Karegal fort bears date 1044. 
The fourth is dated llDOj and the fifth is of the time of the Sinda 
chief Permadi dated iK^i The sixth and seventh are hero-atoneg 
or mrtjfih dated 1107 and 1290. Tho Kodikop temple of Molle 
Brahmadev has two inscriptions One, of which twenty-nine linos 
can bo made ont^ is built into the wall on tho right of tho tomple 
door. It belongs to the Sinda chief Achiigi It. (1098-1122) a 
feudatory of tho Western ChAlukya king Viknuniditya VI. 
(I07o-ll26) and records a grunt made in 1122. The iuscriptioii 
shows that Achngi was governing the Kisukdd* * Seventy and 
several other towns the chief of which wtiA Nareyangal 
Abbegere the chief town of the Naroyangal Twelve w'hich was 
in the Belvola Nine-hundred, The other inscription is in 
thirty^seven lines to the left of tho temple door. It is dated 
1144 and belongs to the Sinda chief Porni^i L a fendatorj of the 
Western Cbiilukya king JagadekmoUa 11. (1133-1150). This and 
the other three Nare^ inscriptions of Permddi I* show that his 
capital was Erambarge perhaps tho modem Yclbnrga in tho Xjzdm^s 
territories thirteen miles cast of Naregab and that he hod the 
government of the Kisukiid Seventyj tho Kelvddi* Three hundred 
and tho Narejangal TwolvOj aa tho feudatory first of the WeaterR 
ChAlukya king VikraniAditya VLand then of Wb son Jagadokmaliali. 
The inscriptions record that Permddi I. defeated the Goa XAdombas 
(1U07-1250);, and the HoysoJa Ballals (1137-1210) besieging the city 
of DvArasamudra or Hatebid in Wost Malsnr, 
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Narendi^, a large rillogic Atbi nortli-eafit of with 

id 1831 a popiihiHod of SIH, vrm a pettj divifioiial ke-njd-qiiarti!rd 
under tbo Peahw^^ The Tillage hm a tcnapb of Shankarliog rebuilt 
bj tbe villagers, Oa a taoDdd between the temple and ifcHe rofid is 
an baeribed atooo tablet of tbo Gm KddMubiia (1007-1254)].^ In 
13^7 Captain Climea notea it as Nurendi:^ on the Belganm^DMrwdr 
rood^ a post rmnera* station with 991 houses^ Ibirteon ahap^ and 
wella,® 

Nargund, 15® 43^ north ktitodeand 75“ 27'east loogttyde on 
tbe Unbli-Biji^pur road about twelve niiles north of Navalguod, la 
the headn^narters of tbo Nnrgnnd pettj division^ with in 1831 a 
popnlntioti of 7874. The town lies at the foot of a high steep hill 
which Buddcnlj rises nearly 800 feet from tbo plain. The town is ill 
built and dirty and contains the palace of the kte chief which ianow 
used as the office of the petty divisional officer^ The 1872 censiia 
showed a population of 9931 of whom 3022 were Hindus and 
1300 ^riisnlmauH. The 1881 returns showed 7374 or a decrease of 
2057, of whom 6825 were Hindus and 1049 Musalnidus. Besides the 
revonnoand police ofhees of the NargUTid petty diviaionj^ Nargnnd 
has a post office^ a mnnicipalityi a ruined hill fort^ and temples^ 
The municipality was ostabu^hed in 187 L In 1 882-^33 it had an 
ineome of £170 (Ra. 1790) and an expenditure of £214 (Es. 2140). 
Tlie chief sources of income ans house and other taxesj and most of 
the expenditure is on sanitation water-supply and roads+ 'nio 
water-aapply isebjoBy from three ponds called Halbhavij Kumbar. 
and Pfidvaugond^ of which it is proposed to enlarge the Halbhavi 
pond when ionds allow, Karguiid, though not a manufacturidg 
town, is a bnay trade martwhero merchants from Dliarwarand North 
K^oara exchange rice sugar and sptcaa. 

The mined fort is on Ui© Nargnnd hill 38S acres in extent The 
bill stands by itself^ its sides are rcK^ky and its top drvt, while tho 
lower slopes are covered wit h prickly pear. The way op U by a steep 
ascent nlraut a mila and a half long wilb steps at the top. On the 
bare top are five unused ponds and remains of buildings granaries 
and magas^ines. There is also a temple of Venkatesh bnt no cannon^ 
In 1826 a committee of inspection deacHbed the fort im very 
irregular and covering the top of a high rocky bilL The worka 
appeared to have been faced with stone without eementi All round 
the fort the countiy was cnltivated and tbe soil fit for cotton. Ip 
the hot season water was scarce/ A second committee of inspection 
in 1342 described Kaigund hill as lying north-west by south-east 
in a large plain of cotton soil almost waterless in the hot season. The 
hill Was about 6(X} feet high at the ^!ndJ^ and a little depressed in the 
middle,, and had a pliuTi top about 1200 yards long by fifty to 200 
feet broad. To about half-way up tbe hill rose from tbe plain at 
nc^ly an even slope of thirty-five to forty feet In the upper half 
the rocks rose sheer,, in some pkcea in tiers of natural scarps^ one 
^^r the otherj in other places in one sheer scarp of great heights 

e entire crest of the hill wag fortified with stone bastions and 
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dortains, lu some plncea in dooble Imes. Tie works were in good 
order and though of no great heightj coupled with the Tiatoral bold 
character of the fotk^ tbej made the fort look LTopregiiable to assault. 
The aoulb-wcst end was formed into a citadel by a stone enrtain built 
flCTogfl tbo creat of the hilL It contaluad one large strong gate 
leading into the outer fort. TTie bastions and works in the citadel 
were all in good order and capable of bolding ordnance. The citadel 
OTorlookod the town and tbe rock on wbicb it was built iivas the 
boldest point of the bilh a porpondicnlar scarp of very great height. 
Tbe fort bod two entmoceSj both from inside the citadel One raa 
pp the north-east side of tbe bilb the other led by a pathway up tbe 
aonth-west side. The north-east was the chief eutranoo and passed 
through strong gstea well Banked and defended by bastions and loop- 
boled walla. The ascent near tbo gates was steep and stony. In 
the Bonth-weflt entrance wus a small gate with two small strong 
doors leoding through a email rock-ent galleiy. The fort contained 
two targe cisterns bolding mneh water and remains of a nnmber of 
houeos. Jn the citadel was a palace with n fewUnee and store-rooma 
for anus and ammunition. Some pieces of ordnance Wore moonted 
on carriages hut not in good order. A few guards llvcjd in the 
citadel The committeo were of opinion from its natural strength 
and from its efficiency for dofence thst the fortress was capable of 
making a etrong reBistanco^ apEcially because there were no heights 
attached to tbo hill and no aviiilabte positions for batterieSj while the 
great extent of the fort made raortara of no osol The only chances 
of attack were by a daring entrance by tbe mein gate or an attempt 
to oscalndo the west point of tbe fort where tbe bill elope ran 
almost to tho foot of the works, where however the works wore 
double. The coininitteo considered the fort one of the strongest in 
the Bombay Kam^tak. If well defonded its capture would rc<|pire 
much time and trouble and a large invading force. 

Nargundlios a large temple of Shankarlingand a smaller temple 
of Mahdbaleshvan both built of black stone and a amall temple of 
Jodn Hauumant with inscription dated 1H7. The temple of 
Venkatesb on the hill top in the fort was built in 1720 by 
tho founder of tbo Edmdnrg ebiofship^ at a cost of £10>000 
(Rs. 1,00,000) and enjoys a yearly grant of £221 {Re. 2210) in land 
and £ 1^)2 (Rs. 1320) m cash. In 1792 when th 0 iy.mdurg estates were 
divided^ the temple with ila endowment was luado over to the 
Nurgiind branch. In 185S, in the sack which followed the flight of 
tho Nargnnd chief, the temple was deBocrated and the idol broken. 
Wlieu the Mutiny troables htid passed the R4mdur^ chief spent a 
large gntn in copsecreting his nncefitnil temple and m cousiderattou 
of the interest he took in it Government entmated the temple with 
its endowment to the chaigo of the Rdriidnrgfianiny. A yearly fair 
in benour of the god attended by aboat 10,000 people is held on the 
ftdl-moou of Ishvin OT September-October and lasts for twelve days. 

* pAm rfv ii Eaid to h»rs built tho touiplc at tbo dltBrv fif hi* fomiJj V'cDkotcah 
lliegwl Willing to nvo RimriT inm ths troikblfr iiti>J « long joumoj to bii 

dMtaut ihrinOt appcoi^^l to hi* devotes in h dre*£a tX\A t^dd him that h? wcHild bo 
Mutctit ir^mTdv bnitiubt from Lflliobffloab™ ad lioiigo (allad KeahAV Murtf juhI 
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A ear proceeeion takca place ea tJie laet day- The pilgnoia conifl 
from Gadag, Hublij Navulgund, and Bon in Dh&rwar* IMdimi in 
South Bij^per^ and Saundatti in About £500 (Rs. 2000) 

Tvorth of goods are eold cbicflj eatabres and banglea- Nargund haa 
four schools threo of them two Kdoarao and one Mnrdthl for bojSj 
and one for girls. Tbe Narguad private are believed to have a 
valoahle colleetioa of Sanskrit manuscripts. The ooHectioa waa 
n^e hy the late chief Bh^akarr^v. The Br^mana declare that all 
were destrojcd during the sack of the town in 18o8. Bat it is 
probnhle that most of them are still in existence, 

Tlie earliest known meaiion of N&rgnnd is in 1674 whop it is said 
to have been fortified by Shiviiji^ In 1778 when Haidar became 
master oE the whole coantry sonth of the Krishna^ Nargnnd was 
left to its chief on condition that ho acknowledged Haidar^B aupre- 
macy and paid tribute,* in 178 p by deaumding a higher tribute 
Tipu Snilda estranged VenkatniT^ the chief of Nat^nd. As hy 
himself ho was naahle to withstand Tipa^ Yenkatniv applied for 
help to the Boinbaj' Government, imd as they were uuable to help 
him ho tamed to the Coart of Peona,^ When Ti^ pressed Veokatrdv, 
NAna Faduavis inteirforod. He declared thatTipn had no right to 
eicact more than the former tribute, that laadholuers oo the transfer 
of districts were liablo to no additional payments and that the rights 
of IJiAhiaan landholders, except when guilty of treason, were always 
respected. Tipu replied by sending two bodies of troops to demaud 
more tribute than tnoKargxiad chief could pay and thus give him a 
pretext for reducing the fort. In Afarch 1785 when news reaeliod 
Fooaa that the siege of Nargund was hegnu* a body of ISEanitliiis 
was sent to relieve Venkatr^v. Before the Poona dotachmeat 
arrivedj want of water bad forced tho Sifaisar troops to raise th© 
siege. 'Fhoy were still in tho neighboorhood and aft$r Esoine 
ekirmishing oompollcd tho Slardthas to retire, took Kiimdtirg about 
twenty mdea north-weat qf Naigund, and resumod the siege of 
Nargnnd. On Tipn^s assurance that only the regular t riba to would 
ha exacted, the Maratha army re-crqsscd the Krishna. Ulie siege 
was pressed with vigour and on the Ktreagthof the terms promia^ 
by Tipp VenkatiHv capitulated. As soon os the fort was takon 
Tipu broke his promUe, sent Yqnkatrdvapd his family ipto captivity 
and took their daughter into hu harem ^ In 1787, in ocimrdanco with 
th© terms of a treaty made with the Mariitb^p Tipu ceded them 
Nargiind.* Ina Ma^tharovepuq statement of about 17£)0 Nargund 
Bahddur appears under the Torgid districli as the hoad-quartere qE 
a sub-divifiioa with a rev&nuo of £7500 (Rs* 75,000)/ On the 
conquest of the Peahwa'a terri tory in 1818 Nargund wag restored to 
Dddhjiritv Appa^ the chief who was then ip possession of iL In 
1821 the ehief waa freed from a tribute of £347 (Rs. 3-170) callsMl 
Kupor Bdb, and ftpm rendering any serviee on condition tliat he 
acknowledged British supremacy and acted loyally to them* In 
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1327 Nnrgund town wag described iis well built an excellent 
murket lo the fair season.^ In 1812 it was described as a largt: and 
populous town with a large uumber o£ bouses^ It wag sturonuded 
by a mud wall witli bastions and cartaina in bad lu 1657 

the Nargimd chief was Bhlakarriv AppipAheb, coTUmonly called 
BiSbu Sftfaeb^ the most intelligent of the J^tubajXurMtak cbiefa. Ha 
had collected a library believed to contain between three and 
four thousand Sanskrit Tolumes* He conceived himself grievously 
wronged by the British Govenuaent as he w^as refused sanction to 
adopt u son, The idea that his stale would bo absorbed by the 
British Government seems to have bung heavdy on him and to havo 
made hi m a lender in the general movement of t he time. As Xargund 
fort was known to be one of the fitrongest places iu tho Bombay 
Earndtak it was deemed politic to ask the chief to send hia heavy guuu 
and stores of powder toDhdrwar on the plea that in tho unsettled state 
of the country it was advisable to prevent the possibility of their 
falling into the hands of iusurgenis. Tho chief OOuld not refuse to 
deliver bis guns without showing signs of disloyalty. On the 7th 
of May IS58 all but three of his gnns and a large store of powder 
and sakpetro were received iu Bhdrwdr. This attachmQut of his 
arms aliirmed tho chief and led him to suppose that Government 
were aware of his treasonable plnns^ Meanwhulo nows arrived of 
the revolt of the chief of Muudargi and BJiaskumiv placed nuns m 
position on his fort^ A letter which he received about the same 
time from Mr. Manson of the Civil Service;, the Political Agent o£ 
tho Soutbem Manitha Conutiy, greatly incoused him and fearing 
that his treasonable intentions were full}' known to the Political 
Agent} he wont with about seven or eight hundred horM and foot 
towards Rdmdurg about twenty miles to the nortb-weat. * Learning 
that ilr. Manson was at Surih^in Tillage twelve milos north of 
I^'argund} the chief surrouDded the vdiage at night and murdered 
Jlr. Manson who had an escort of only a dozen troopers. Mr* 
Manson^s head was cut oS and fixed by the chief on the gate of 
Narguad to^vn. The news o-f Mr. Manson's murder and of the 
inauTt to his body reached Dhdrwdr on tho 30tb ilny. Qn tho let 
of Juno a force undor Qoloodb nftcrwflrdij J^bijor-General Sir, George 
Malcolm appeared before Nargand, A party of 100 horse went to 
rucoBLnoitre the fort and retired^ The armed rabble which the chief 
hod collected to "the number of 700 mistook this withdrawal for 
Bight and came pouring out towards the Brirish camp. On Beeing 
the main body of tho Bririah force they retreated and wore pursued 
by the cavalry who sabred them to within 500 yards of the town^ 
intiicting a loss of about sixty killed. Sklririishers were aftermrds 
thrown forward under cover of artiUery and by evening the town 
was taken and the troops were moved forward to the chief^s palace^ 
Early next morning a storming party wound up the steep path to 
the fort gates which they were prepared to blow open. No 
rcsistaDce was offered. The place was foand almost deserled os 
many of the garrison had jumped down the predpice rather than 
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Eace the stomitig party. The chief faimaelf had fled. Dia track 
was folio wad with great energy and akiil by now Sir, Frank 

Son ter j. then Potico Snperiateodent of Belgaum, and on the 2nd of 
Jone ho wuh found in the Torgal force t with six of hia chief folio word 
disgniBod an pilgrima on their way to Fandbarpor* He waa taken 
to Bolgaiitn and was there tried, convicted, and hanged on thn 12th of 
June. On the Srd of Jtme n proclamation waa issued declaring the 
Kargnnd Rtato forfeitadi^ The fort waa garrisoned for somo time 
by a few British troope which were aeon withdrawn* Aa the hill was 
well snppliod with water, soon after the oonfiscation a proposal wan 
made that the water cLsterna and a few bnildioga should be kept In 
repair and the fort used aa a health resort for Dh^rvi'ir invalids. The 
fortiiicationa have been diamantlod and the fort hag been rendered 
nntesabbby destroying some of the chief reserroirs.® 

Narfla'pur, two oiilea north-cast of Gadag, is a private or twain 
village witli in 18S1 a population of S83. ^The revennea of the 
vilbgo go towards the roaintenance of tho tamples of Trikuteshvar 
and Yim^rAyoa at Gadag * The village has an old temple and an 
inscription of the Kakchuri chief Soroesh var or Shlvdev the son of 
Bijjak dated 1173* The temple baa two windows adorned in a 
somewhat peculiar style with tigares in deep relief. The figures 
acorn taken from the Bdinayiin and Mahdbhdrat and are much liko 
the ekborate scolptorcs on each side of the porch base In the Kailfis 
temple at Elnra. They arc fine examplcg of the mode in which 
Hindu scnlptors of the thirteenth century carved life in action, 
conventional nud not withont many defects, but free from any great 
estrnVBgnnce, and telling with guHclent dfstinctneas the talc they 
are meant to record. Tho way in which tho has rcliofa are ^oparatetl 
from one HTiothor Is very beautiful, a dark lino admitting light into 
tho interior. But the way of breaking its monotony by medallions 
at intervals gives a sparkling effect to Ibo whole in a very plcaaing 
manner** 

NaYalgtmd, 15* SB' north latitude and 75° 25' east longitude, 
about twenty-five miles north-east of Dbdrwdrj^ is a monlqipal town 
the head-qaartera of the Nqvalgnnd snb-division^ with in ISSl n 
population of 7810* Tlie 1872 census showed a population of 0578^ 
of whom 798& wore Hindus and 1589 Musaln34ins. The 1S81 
ccnstia showed 7810 or a decrease of 1708, of, whom 0578 were 
Hindus and 1232 Musalmdoa. The municipality was established in 
1870- In 1882-83 it had an inonme of £462 (Ra. 4620X aud an 
eipcuditure of £618 (Ife* 6ISO), Tho income was chiefly from an 
octroi house and other tasea ; the chief heads of expeuditnro were 
sanitation roads and water-supply. Tho water-supply ia chiefly 
from tho Kilva pond. The want of a dispensary is badly felt. 
There are fifty-two wells aU, except one, brackisL They aro 
chiefly tiBcd for washings Among tho property of tho municipality 
is a minod fort called Lilgadi* Navnlgund has five schools threo 
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GoFertkimeut and two private. 01 ibe three GoYertinient schools. Chapter XlT^ 
one anglo* *TemQcular and one Temacabr are for boya And one — 

vemaoiilar is for girls. Navalgnnd is noted for its anperior JriSrCea. 

breed of cattle which are rhiefiy acid at it a weekly cattle market on Naviloii^d. 
TnesJaya; and for ita cotton carpeta which are exported throughout 
Dharwar and the neigh.boticing districts. Cradles and toys arc al^o 
made and largely sold. 

No remftiiiB of old temploa or ioacriptioni have been found at /Jufwy, 
Navalgnnd and it appears to be a new town. Its earliest mention 
is in 1454 as the bead-quartera of a or province governed 

under tho Bahmani king Ala-nd-din IL (1435-1457) by his bmther- 
in-law JaMlkhdo. In tho satne year Jaihlkbdn and his son Sikandar 
Slii^b heariogafAke report that tho king had died, seized on several 
districts round Nnvalgued, The kuig promised a free pardon to 
Ibe rebels if they submitted. Instead of snbmitting Jaldlklida 
called for aid to the Miliwa king telling him thab AM-ud-din was 
dead and that the ministers were dividing the kingdom. The 
Milwa king crossed Khindesb and came to the Deccan in 1457 but 
teaming that ho hod been deceived retreated leaving secret ordom 
to capture SikAudar and bring hioi to Mdndu. Sikandar rotreated 



followed the death of AlA-ud-dm II, and the successiou of his son 
Hiimdyun Zclim (14^7), fjikAudar Shdh sniTered a disappointinent 
Atid joining his father at Navalgnnd began to rai%ie troops. Ho 
defeatod tho force sent against him. Then the king advanced in 
personj and ofEered to pardon the rebel father and son if they 
submitted- As they refused to submit, Hutudynn ordered An 
attack The insurgents fought with the greatest bravery. After a 
long indecisivo action tbe king who was pressing forward in the centre 
inoantcd on an elephant woaatl&cked by Sikaudar. The king's lifo 
was saved by bis elephant which aeiTed Sikandar in his trunk, and 
throw him from hia horse. Sikandar wss killed and his follow'ers 
fled. Next day the siege of Navalgund was began; and at the end 
of a weekj having no hope of relief, JaMIkMn anbmittod. His 
life was spared but he remainod a prisoner for the rest of hia days,^ 
About 1690 nnder Aurongaeb^a governor of Silvanar Navalgund 
was the head-quarters of a revenuo division managed by an 
hereditsTy Lingdyat officer colled the Desai of Navalgond*^ In 1747 
the Sdvanur Nawdb was obliged to agree to a treaty ceding to the 
f*esbwa tbo whole of the present sub-division of Natalgund alonfj 
with gthe r pa rts of the Dbirwdr di^tr icfc .* In 17 78 when Ho idar All 
became master of the country south of the £risbna, Kavalgund waa 
loft to ita chief on condition that ho acknowledged Haidar's 
supremacy and paid him tribute.* In a Haidtba re venue statement of 
about 17D0 Navalgund appears in the Torgal district or ^arkdr as the 
head of a with a rievenae of £7543 (Rs. 75,420)^* Between 

1795 and 18CK1 in the atmgglea which convulsed the Mardtba state 
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Dhondho Pant Gokbb took No-Talgand and tiadag fmni thoir 
hereditary DesAi.* la Koveinher 1817 Geacral Mnuro appomtod 
ono R^mrAv as the miKtar}' officer or amiVdur of Navalgnad. After 
hia appintmeat BAmrir qnicklj took poeaessioa of more tlian half 
the district^ and on the l9tb of December ndvaaced from near 
Navaignnd ivith SOO men to attack Gokhlab son who was ia 
KuvDl|iTind with fieven hundred horae. Abaat OOO of the horse 
were picqaetted in the streets and ia the open apace betweea the 
towa and the fort, llie rest were moontod and wotcbiiig HAmr^T 
who advanced at nooa so rapidly that he entered the town bofom 
the horeemen conld taodnt and leave^ Struck with panic the 
Alar^tha hon^ fled withoat offering any lesistaace. Nineteen horeea 
were taken alive and twenty were found dead. On bearing of his 
Boa^a defeat Ookhia caam from Bdddmi to join him with 550 horse 
and 200 foot and after gatheriiig the fugitiTea reached Navolgnud 
on tho 22nd of December Bdmrtv retired intci the fort, and On the 
23rdj with ammunition nearly esthaoatedj ho was hardpressed by 
Gokhla. On hoariDg that Gokhb had reached NavalguDd^ Gcnoml 
Monro marched from Dhdrwdr with two flEmk companies one o£ 
tho battalion gnne and a Eve and a half incli mortar under tho 
command of ilajor Newnll, Within two miles of Navaignnd Bamlt 
parties of horso were se^n j and about a mile forther the main body 
was dbeevered moving alowly alongside of u rising gronnd at tho 
distance of about a thousand yardzi- As tbo enemy seeaiod to 
intend to attack General Muiiro*a baggage, two aholls were 
thrown and two boraemea were killed At thia the whole body 
moved off attended by about two hundred foot and ware soon oat 
of sight leaving about tea dead in the streets. After the blockade 
of Navaignnd was miaad General Manro and Major Nowall returned 
to DhArwdn* Tho family of NaviUgniid enjoy some inJ>a 
lands* In 1S38 on the death of the grandfather of the prei^ut chief 
adoption was allowed on conditioo that the chief abolished all 
duties on tmdOi and asBimiUnted his odministratioa to tho system 
prevailing iq the aeighboaring GovercLment villages* 

Kavli, eight miles east of NaTulgund, has a tempk of XaJmesh- 
vordev with an inscription, 

Nilgnnd, a small village twelve miles ionth-west of Gadagp with 
in iS.SI a population of 8Iff, has a templo of Niniyaa built of 
polished stone with a largo hall or Tnaiidap ia front. The roof of 
the temple is aapported on twel ve round and highly carved pillnm 
and the walls are adomod with mythological sculptures, Tb the 
east of the north gate of the village k an inscription dated 10 bL 
Kid^ndi, a small village five miles west of Bankdpur.has five 
inscribed stonea prying in length from 4' O' to 2' and in breadth 
tom 2 to 1 6 * One of the Inscriptions which bears no date belongs 
to the reign of the fourth Tbiahtrakuta king Amoghvarsh I, (851- 
STT) and r^rds that his feudatory Eankeyams of tho CheUahetsn 
mmiiy had the goveramont of the Bonav^i Twelve-thousand, the 
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BoUvob Tlirce>1iun«lre(]j tlie Kondur Five hnndif^dj the Ptuigere of 
Lak^hmcjihvar Tbrce-hmidred, and the Kandargo Sevontj’.^ 

Nidgundii a small village nine miles east-south-east of Ron, has 
four small black stone temples of Eimlingdev, DashatneshTordeyj 
Kalmathdoy, and Ndrdyaodov. 

Nldnegali about ten miles south of Kodj with in 1881 n 
population of 447, has a temple of KAleshvarsaid to have been built 
bj JakIuiD4chdTya» Tha temple contains two images of Basava and 
ono of KAIeshTar. Near the temple are fiteen carved stones some of 
them inscribed. 

Nidshin^ a small village ten miles north of HAngal, with in 
1881 a popniation of 79, Ima two inscriptions datctl 1109 and 1110. 

Ra'nobonEur, 14* 37' north latitude and 75*41' east longitude 
ou the Poopa>Harihar road, about eighty miles aonth-eaet of Dhirwdr* 
is a mnmcipal town the head-quarters of the RdnebeDunrsab-diviaion 
with in 1881 a po-pulation of 10,208+ ^ill 1330 when it was merged 
into the Bhdrwdr ooUectoratc, Rdnebennnr was the head-onartors 
of a snb-eolleotoiato. Besides the usual snb-divisional revenue «Tid 
police offices Rdnebenonr has a municipality and n travellers’ 
bungalow. In 1882-83 tho municipality had an income of £429 
(Ra, 4290) chiefly raised from octroi bouse and other tasea; nnd w 
expen ditnre of £520 (Ra. 520U) chiefly on eonaervancy roads and 
water-supply. 

The 1872 census showed a population of 11,623 of whom 9323 
were Hindus and 2205 Musalradiiia. Tho 1881 census showed a fill 
of 1421 that is a total of 10,202 of whom 8308 were Hindua and 
1804 Musnimdna Rdnebennur is noted for tho excellence of its 
cotton nnd sOk fabrics which are largely osported to the ncigbboaring 
districts There is a considerable trade iu cotton nod a weakly 
market is held on Sundt^a. The town has five schools, a temple 
and a ilnsalmdn saiut's tomb. Of the five schools, three are 
Kinarese and ono Hindustani, and ono is a girls school. Near the 
lamp pillar of the temple of Siddheshvnr is an inscription dated M89 
giving tho names of some of tho Vijayna&r kings. The Jluselmin 
tomb is said to belong to a saint Hnsmit JaradUbdh Walo who miiio 
from Ajmir about 1735, The saint wore bangles up to his elbows 
und nsod to lead by one string a manse a cat a dog a stsg a snake 
and a mongoose. A large gathering of people chiefly of tho town 
Mnsstm^us takes placo at the tomb during tho lliilmrrara week. 
Tho tomb was repaired about 183Q at a cost of about £500 (Rs. 5000), 
Tho roof is supported on forty stone nnd numerous wooden pillars. 

In 1791 Captain Moor describes Ranebennur as a market town of 
some extent and importance with large gardens and groves to the 
east and north,* While in pursuit of the ManitUa freebooter 
Dhnndia Vdgh, Colonel Wellealey arrived before Rdnebennur on 
the pth of June 1800 with cavalry and advanced piequeto. The 
garrison fired on the cavalty and an attack was ordered. The 
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was mado hy adTanced picqtiaU of fifty Eoropeana and 150 
nati^c^ under the commimd of Lieu lenaotrColonel J-Ionypemay and 
tha leading battdiOD the fira^t of tbe lino. Colonel Star^ooson {loatad 
cavalry round the fort to cut off the gnrrison*a retreat, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Monypenny led the attfick v^itb fiueb dash that the place 
WBS e^aladed without the le&a of a man. Alowt of tbe garriflon of 
oOO men were killed, The town was given Appa Silbeb. Colonel 
Wellesley remainred six days at EAuebennurj and on the 2nd of 
July left for II4veri on his way to Siivanur.^ On the llth of 
October 1818 a parly of Genend Munro^e force occupied Ednebennur.* 

RattillAillit about ten miles south-cos. t of Kodj in a largo Tillage 
with in 1881 a population of 2382. Till 1884 when it wnh trunaferred 
to Hiteke-rur^ Elattihalli was tbe head-quarters of the Kod sub-division. 
RattihalU has a rained fort and a temple of KEkdambosbvar in the 
J&khaniehdrya style, bailt of sculptured slabs, and with three dotnea 
finpoorted on tbirty-six pillars. Thiire ia a weekly market on 
Fridays when chillies are chiefiy sold- I’liere are seven inacriptions 
in the villago varying in date from 1174 to 1550. B'our of them 
am in the temple of Kadnmbeshvar two on either side of tbe fort 
gate anti one on tbo loft of tbe village gate* The tuscriptions in tbo 
temple are one dated 1174 in the reign of the Kolachuri king 
Someshvar (1167-1175two dated 1238 in the reigri of the DDVgtrC 
Y^dav king Singhaim IL (1203-1247)j and one dated 1298 in the 
reign of the great BAmcbandra or R^mdov (127L1308) of the same 
dynasty.* The ingcriptions on the fort gate are dated 1547 and 
1557, and on the viUaga gat# 1550, probably referring to the 
building of the fort and the village wall in the reign of the eleventh 
Vijaynagnr king Sadaiahivrdy (15-12*1573). Ju ITCrt in tbo war 
l^tween Haidar and the hfaidth^s, Riittihalli was the scene of a 
si^ai rout of Haidaris army. Uniting with tbe foroo under his 
general EaaJ Ullah, Haidar look b strong position at liattihalli with 
20gO<K) horse and 40,000 foot of which ono-balf were disciplined 
mfantiy. Tha fourth Peshwa Mildhavniv (176M 772) gaining tliTongh 
his cavalry correct infortnation of tbo strongth of Haidar^a poBitioii 
determined not to attack it and instead employed his troops in 
driva^ ont Haidaris g^rUon ftoip the towns and villsges north 
of tho \ arda. _ In the hope of bringing on a general engagement 
Imidar moved with 20,000 men intending to retire and draw the 
Martlthda towards the strong position which Fasti UlUli held with 
the body of the army. The MarUthda threw out a few bodies 
of Bkirmishers^ who, retiring m he advanced, drew Haidar forward 
until their p^tieSp always going away bat steadily thickening, at last 
lomw solid masses of hor#o, which gradaally moved ronnd Haidar 
and hiB c&inp and, not withont heavy losSj forced him to tnrUi his 
feigned retirements into a real retreat,* 
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RoHj 15® 43' north laiiistide imd 75® 43^ longitddo^ about 
fifty-Bva Tillies aorth-en-st of Dhdrwdr^ is tho head-quarters of the 
Iton Sdb-diviaioDj i?ritli m 18SI apoputatiOD of 52^* Till 1863 whera 
it was tranaforred to Gaclag^ Eon had a subordinate Jui%o% courtv 
Ron has soren siimll black atone tCToples. In one^ the templo of 
ChameshvardoFj h an Inscription dated 1130^ 

Sa^ngnr, & small village on the left bank of the Varda about 
twelve miles eotith-wost of Karajgi^ has a small temple of Ishvar 
with a roof Bnpportcd on two octagonal pillars^ The village has also 
a temple of Virbhadra and a ruined fort YirbLadra^s temple has 
two Inscriptions dated 1164 and 1412. On the bank of the fort 
ditch is a hero-stone with an inscription dated 1234 and near it are 
two inscribed atones One dated 1264 and the other a fragment 

S^'tOUll&llij about ten miles north-west of Kodj with in 1881 
a population of 523^ has a large temple of ll^mling and amalier 
temples of Hanumiln, Hnriharj Kallappa^ and Kiirdjan. The 
Rdmling temple has three inecriptioDS one on tho south dated 1114;, 
i^nthcF on one of a row of stones also to the south of tho 
temple dated 1203, and tho third on a monumental hero-stone or 
rirgtil also dated 1203« Kallappa^i temple on the bank of the 
Chikkonati reservoir abont half a mile Tis>m the village lisa an 
inscription dated 1142. Tho Haribar temple has an inscription 
datod 1203 of the time of the Hojsab king Vir EalliS] or 
Ballill n, (1191 -1211)^ The imsciTiption showa that KiSmdev the 
last BonavAsi Kildamba chief, though sobjugated by Vir BsIMl was 
making active rosistanceJ NArdyan^s temple has an inscription 
d&t^ 1240, and ontsido the village in a row of etones is a hero-stono 
or dated 120S- Leaning against the wall of IlfiiiuiiiAn''a temple 
ta an inscribed atono dated 1580. 

Savdi, a email village five miles eonth-west of Ron, has a temple 
of Brahtnadov and NArAyandev each with an inscription^ The 
Brahmodev temple is said to have been built of ateno brought from 
BAddmi in Bijdpur. The roof of tho temple is supported on 
nuiaerods carved piUars and the oater walls arc adorned with 
paintings. 

Shig^on, 14® 59" north latitude and 75“ 18^ east lonpfitnde, on 
tho Poona-Harihar roaiL abont forty milos soath-cafit of DIiarwAr is 
the head-quarters of the Bank A par sub-division, with a district 
bungalow and a population in 1881 of 4094. A weekly market is 
held on Wednesday, Ghig^mu has temples of Kalmcahvar and 
Basappa and ten jnscriptions. One in the temple of Basappa is 
dated 1121; of the others, four of which are in the templo of 
Kalmeshvar, tho datee have not boon made oat, 

ShriHgeiri, a village about si:^ milos south-west of Haingalj hififl 
an old stooo weir across tha Bhanaa river. The weir forms the 
head-works of an old canal soventeon miles long itrifatiug over 
7000 acres of garden and terracad land and feeding eighty-niQe qld 
reservoirs. The wdr seventeen feet high and forty feet broad at 
top and about lOO feet long is founded on a ledge of rock* It is 
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fanilt of old c^od temple stones said to be bromgbt froni H^ngal. 
One of the stones ha$ m Old Kdnare^e ins^sriptioii of ninety-two 
Udo^ fairly legible^ There are parts of sicnilar inscriptions on three 
other stones ^ed upriglit.^ 

Sidonur, a smiill Tillnge nbopt ten miles north o£ Kod^ hns a 
temple ef Kallcahrar with an ioscriptiQii slab. 

Sirgodj about eight miles sonth-wcat of with In ISSl a 

popalation of 1158, temples of Kklleshvar anu Ishvej^ In front 
of the temple of Kalleshrar is u hero-stone op with an 

inscription dated 11^13* In the tomplo of Ishvar is an inscription 
dated 1137. 

Sinir viiiagej four mHea aenth-eaat of Gadag, with in 1881 a 
Mpolation of 89 Ij has temples of Maligi-Ishrasar and Torangalla- 
Brahmader and four inscriptioofl* Two of tho inscriptions dated 
lO'iO and 1043 are in Torangolla^s tomplo; one datea 1273 is in 
Maligi^s temple and tho fourth dated 1043 is at a gato callod 
Kurnvagaliigasi* 

Sitikondi about eight mileis west of Kod, bas an inscribed stone 
on tho edge of a rice held to the east of a r^rroir dated 1048. 
J UBt below tho insoribid stone is a Aaii stona 

Soratur, a largo TiILogo about- ten milos south of Gadagj with 
in 1881 a population of 237has Shaivito temples of IshTar 
Malleehvar and Yii-bhadra and a Jain temple. There ajre fire 
inscriptions in the Ttllago one dated 869 in the raigia of the 
lUsbtrakuta Idng Amoghvarah L (9&1- 877) and ^ving the name 
of his feudatory AhavAditya; another dated 9al is in the templo 
of Virbhadra and belongs to tho EAahtrakuta king Krishna IV. 
(945-956)* It gives the name of the village as Saratavura the city 
or villas of b^ard^ A third dated 1971 is in the Jain temple^ a 
fourth dated 1091 in the temple of Isbvarp and a fifth dated 1107 in 
tha temple of Malleshvar* About 1193 Boratur was the scene of a 
Devgiri VAdav defeat by Narstmh the son of the great Hoysala 
king BaiM] II. or Vir BallAl (1194-1290).* 

Sudi village, about nine milea north-east of Rouj with in 1881 a 
population of 1993, has a fort, tenapteaj and inscriptions There 
are throe temples of Busvanna with an inscription dated! 1084 j 
one the Jodu Kalashoda Giidi or the Two Spiro temple with three 
u^criptions, one dated 1010 in tho roign of the Western Chnlukya 
W yikramddityu V. (1010-1018), another dated 1959 and tho 
1130 ; and onpof Mallikdrjun with one inscription dated 
Western GhAlukja king Someshvar IL 
(ITO-lO/o). There ate two inscriptions dated 1969 and 1084 in 
a held ontside tho village and un inscription m tho fort dated 1139 
belonging to the Kabchuri chief Saukama (1177 -11091. Sudi 
has a httlo trade in cotton thread* ‘ 

^ l>l»i«fwtlr'Gadag road, wlA in 1881 a popnlatioil 

,1 , ^ “ •"S® tcwple of KaimeshFiir and four inacriptiom the 

tifttea of which have not been made qqt 


^ Uf. E. El Jvpua, C, E. 


' FUet’. KiLftrw Oyibutiai, 35, 37, 8E 
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Suriba'n, a Email villago in Rilmdnrg leiritoiy abont twolvn 
inilea north p£ Nargundj is noted as tbo plnoe wbero in 1855 Mr* 
Majisonj Political Agotit ol fcbo Sontherii Mmdthn Conti try, was 
tnurderod by the Norgqnd chief. Mr, MAnson, who was in the 
prime of life^ intolligont energetic and decided^ hod iacnired moch 
ilUwiU from his connexion with the In^in Commission, but his 
fmuk and kind disposition gave him considerable ioflnenco with tbo 
Bombay XamAtnk chiefs. Hearing that the Nargnnd chief had 
phu'ed gnus on his fortj^ Mr* Manson moTcd with groat speed to 
the thjfetitened quarter, leaving his escort behind and taking with him 
only a do^son troopers of the Southern Marfttha Horse. He came to 
Rdtndurg where the chief a half brother of the jN'argnnd ohief 
received him cordially hut advised him not to go to Nargnnd or 
through Nargnnd territory as the country all round was unsafe. 
In spite of this warnijig at dve on the evening of Saturday the 29th 
of ^tny Mr. Manson act off through the Nargnnd territoicy towarda 
Dhiirwur with an escort of twoaty-one men* Ho pressed forward 
that night to Suribdn about ten miles south of Bdiodurg and 
lay down in his palanquin which bad boon placed on tho 
raised platform of a resi-honsc. hfetmwhile the Nnrgnnd chief 
who was greatly incensed at a letter sent by Mr. Manson Ironi 
Ihimdnrg and who feared that the Political Agent liad full know¬ 
ledge of Ills treason went towards R^mdurg with seven or eight 
hundred horse and foot* On the way, hearing that Mr. Mansou was 
at Suribdn, ho turned aside and came to the village about mldnighi 
A hand of armed mon scut by the cluef surrounded the villagSi came 
closo to the spot where Mr. Munson and his party were asleep, 
kiUed the sentry and rushed upon Mr. ilaiison. Mr. Manson rous^ 
from sleep in his palanquin fined h[$ ncvolvQr at bis assailants and 
wounded one, but was immediately overpowered in the paJaiiquin, 
his head was cut off taken to Nargnnd and exposed on the town gate, 
and hia liody was thrown into tho £re tlnit hod been kindled by hia 
party* Ten of Mr, Manson'^s party were killed and clevsn wounded*. 
On the P^llth of May Ijicutcnant LaToneho came from KalAdgi to 
SSnribdn with a party of the Southern MarStha Horse and recovered 
Mr* Blnnsou^a body which was partly burnt, took it to Kaliidgi where 
it was temporarily interred and dnoJiy sent to Bombay** 

TsdAS is a large villogc on the DhdrwiSr^Kjiiiara frontier, about 
ten miles north-west of Shiggaou, with in 1S8J a popnlation of 27DL 
It lies on tho Dhdrwiir-Kninta ro^ and boa a Collectors bongalow. 
Till 18ti2 it was the head-quartors of a petty division. In 1827 it 
had 231 houses, ten shops, a temple, and wells.* 

Tegur, about fifteen miles north-west of Dhdrw£rj is a lai^ 
village on tbo Dh&rwdr-Bclgaum roadj with in 1881 a popnlation of 
1/91* Tegur bos a travellers’ bungalow and an exceUeut camp for 
troops, liirgo quaniities of iron ore arc smelled in the village* 
The village Ws a temple of Kareva in groat local repute* Outside 
tho village is a den sacred lo tho goddess.In a table of military 
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routes prepared in 1862 Tegnr appears a$ Taigoor with 500 booses^ 
a market on Pridaye^ eight shopa^ eev'en wells^ ponds^ and a water- 
coaiTKe. The camping groitad ia dry roagih. and etroag; and towards 
the end of the hot wti&tker water is Bcarce* 

Titla pur is a large Tillage on the Hobli-Bijilpijr road, ahont sir 
mica west of Navalgund, with lO 188 * a popiilatson of 1550. Tirlapiir 
hiia a travollerH^ bungalow and is one of tho chief halting places for 
the enrt traffic from Bijdpur and the Nizdm's territories. The 
village is badly off for water espj^sJly in the hot weather. Near 
the vd^o IS a large reservoir which was built before the begmtddi? 
of British rule. ® ® 


Tri^^lkop, with in 1881 a popnlation of 295 , is a email village 
on the Poona-Hnrihar road aboot twelve miles pouth of Hubli. It 
le largely need as a halting place and has a travellers’ bsingalow. 

on the Dk^rwiSr-Maisiir froutiet aboni fifteen 
mdea ^uth of HAnohenimr, is a large village on the Tungbhadm^ 
with m ISSl a population ef 4622 of whotn 4221 were nindna, 397 
Mn^loiAns, and four Christians* Tuminkatti has a school imd a 
weekly market on Wednoadays^ 

Y>tuild, B bidbU vitiBgo about five milefl west of Rfinebeimqr^ 
with m ]S8l a popaktlon of 7S0, haa a iomplo of Ealleabvar with 
an Old KttDvcae inscription slab (5'xa'6"), There is a copper¬ 
plate grant m the posaesaioB of one Shankar Ningapa B^jar. 

U^al, on the Poona-Haribarroadj about thme tijilea north of 
ilabh, 13 a large village with in 18S| apopnlatlon of 297S. The 
vilbge has an outatadoo of the Basel Gerinsn Mission There 
are thpTO teniplea in the village all eaid to heve been bailt by 
Jakhaiifich%a. Two of them, KalujeshTai^a and Vithbadra's are 
email and modem looking, bnl the third ChandremauleshTar's is a 
largo black stone temple with sculptured walls and pillars. ’ITiaro 
are three in^ripbons in the village two of them on the road IcaJinff 
to the rained fort of ITnlial. ® 


• village abont five miles north of Eod, with 

!roli Jr* f ? of 33Q, has to the north an inacribed stone 
dated Monday the twelfth of the bright- half of Kdrtik fOctober- 
ISovmber) 1500<S.im Semnafear). The iLcriptfon 

the Lwt of AIa)T)iir (f) to the LingAyats as an atonement 
for the murder of a woman named Kepi to bj a man whose name 
appears to read Lingaknateyavodar KenJ dsannad nAynk 

Vanliam, a small village about two miles north of Shiggaon, has 

a temple of J shi"ar with uti inscription. 

0 5&d, bus a tempte of kall&shrar with a hero-stona or tj^al bear- 

bolongiDg to OM Malld- 

"‘Pt^ the limits of this village m t tot* stoM or 

dated 1 iiC {S. 1368). ^ is a ft«t stone or 

thirteen miles Bonth of Gadag, wnth in 
ISSla popato^cf 912. has a temple of Ishvar with SiScrii° 


1 MiiUkuJii 


as tbUn^ Atkin irf of thfl 1 gtt*t mi%* 
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tions dated 1109^ 1117^ and 1144, and a temple of HauaEniin near 
the village gate with aa [a^riptioa dated 1115;, 

Yaungal, a largo viUfigo aboa t Ofteea miles west of Ron, with in 
1881 a population of 1700, was till 1862 tbo head-quarters of a petty 
(liTiAion. 

Tolivalt a amall rillago of 490 people, nino mflos nortb of H^ingal 
lixis n teniplo of Djdmava with an ioscription dated 1404^ 

Tallurt a small villago of 239 pooploj six miles north-east oE 
U^Dgalj has a temple of Kallappa with near it on the bank of a 
pond an inacriptioBj the date of which cannot be made out. The 
village has a second inscription dated 1248^ 

YeiBn,ii.rj^ three miles sonth-weat of Navalgnnd, wifcli in 1831 n 
population of SeDj is the scene of a largo yearly hiir in March-Aprit 
attended by 2 9,OW to 100,000 pcopkp ThefairisheldinliQnoiirofltaja 
B;ighaavilra eaint of Kalbiirga in the Nizdm^e territories. The story is 
thabobonli 1690 shortly after the overthrow of the Bijdpnr AdilsMhi 
dy naaty (1480^1087), thernlived fsunons saints, Kh^i'itja Band Nawd 3 G 
at Bijdpnrand ShAh Mira Ahdnl hkjak KAdriat KuLburga in the 
Nixem^soonatiy^ Kddri worked many miracles and rode with a snake- 
whip on a BCorpion-hridled tiger which gave him the name of the 
Tiger-riding king or Ihljit Bd^jhtamr. Eiding on bb tiger KAdri once 
wont to visit Khwiiia the BijApnr saint. As he drew near, KliwAja's 
grandson, a miraculous boy of seven unwilling to bo outdone by KAdfi, 

i omp^ on an old wall and rode np on it to meet the tiger king. 
Inmiliated by a power which could make a ivall move Kftdri ret nrned 
to Knlbnrga without seeing KhwAja and died of grief, KhwAja 
mrsed hb gmodsoii for causing the death of his saintly visitor 
and the hoy too died* Since then the tiger-riding suint^s 
fame has spread and various tomlis have b€?eii raised in hla honour. 
Betreji, a MarAtha headman of Koregaon village in SiitAi^ a great 
devot^ of the saint, saw him in a dream. The saint asked 
him if he had any wish and Betroji prayed the saint to Uvo near 
liim and take cam of him and his family. The saint told him that 
he would find inipressions of tho saiutb hand or panjm lying near 
hia pillow and that he was to take them to Yemniif and worship 
them them. On awaking Betroji found near hia pillow two amca 
and a hand or prtnja riding on a silver tiger, lie took them to 
Yomnur and bogim to worship them. About 1720 the preaont tomb 
a mud-walled wmtewashed building with a wooden roof still stand¬ 
ing was built by a descendant of BetrojL The present objects of 
worship arc two hands OF on two small brusa horses. Tho 

ministrants am descendants of Betroji who get about £120 {lis. 1200) 
as offeringtg from the devotees at the feir. The fair ia hold on the fifth 
of the dark half of Phnl^nn or March-April and lasts about four days* 
Of the twenty or twenty-five thousand Hindus and MusalmAns who 
attend tho fair ouly about 5000 are devotees, who come under vows to 
the saint to euro vedeneal disease* They come from various parts of 
the DliArwArdktrict,fromBolgauin, BijApnrj Kfiaara, and thoNizAm'a 
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tarritoriea. Persons m fferiii|» from prooiiscj if tlio sai nt cures 

ihoTOj to off^r st^op and fowls and to Imd Musalnidn lieggars^ 
Tlioy tako niEHlLcino in tJis name of tho Baint null il cured come to 
Yemnnr to fuliil the vows. On orriving the doFotcea bathe in the 
Jk^nLliolla which flows clcsaby the towUp smear their bodioe with mud 
nnd swallow some lacensB burned before the aacred hands ini^ed 
with tho water in which the Souered hands have been hathetL The 
promised sheep and fowls are elain by a ^fuaEiliinln who is paid 1 |<jL 
(la.) ahead. After being boiled and offered with a wheat cake 
to the Eaint^ the anlmalB are oaten by the payer of the vow if 
he U a iiesb-cating Hindu. If ho 13 not a Eeah-enter ho gives 
the animals to the MarAtha ministrants or to the people. Sometimjee 
brasB and dlvor horaes and hatida are presented to the saint. Thoao 
are kept near the original horses and hands and worshipped with them* 
The fair is a considerable centre of trade; about £2JQ0 (Rs. 25,000) 
worth of gootls are sold every year. Aboat 200 booths are set op by 
LingdjatMardtha and Mnsalimiti dealers,^ The articles sold are rige^ 
pulsoj sugar, aweetmeata, cooked food, country liquor, gmpest guavas^ 
water and mtisk melons, plantainsj flowore^ matebcaj firewood, 
fodder, wnigtcloths,women*B robes, jackets, small and large trousers, 
amall carpets, tbread, needles, combs, redpowder, perfumes, tcotb* 
powder, false pearle, and coral beads, copper brass and iron vessels, 
metal lampa, small boxes of tin brass and copper, toy^ and bamboo 
baskets. The buyers are chiefly cousumujia, and all payments Jire ia 
cash. The people spend the fear days of the fair in great merrimenk 
Hindus buy su^r, flowers, and perfumes and if they have made a 
TOW, offer them with onimaU to the sainl, making a small money 
present; to the miaiatrant. Mnsalimtns offer cooked food and 
prosonta in money to the M^CLa mipistrant and to the Musalm^ 
abstain from onimsj sacrifices^ When they have juaid 
these vows, the people form in groups and go to hear dancing 
girls and singing and playing teggars, or go to see wrest Jem, or 
buy and eat uweetmeats and fruit, or buy toys for children, or comba 
matches needles and threiid for home utyO. A municipality, which 
is fpmaged by the Xavalgund commbdoners and in maiutaiued by 
a pilgnm and shop tax, has been opoued since tho 28th of January 
Tho pdgnm tax, which in 1882-83 yielded £241 (Rs. 2410) 
is levied at the rate of lid. (1 a.) on each pilgrioL The shop tax, 
which yielded £32 (Es. 320) is levied at 1^. to 2s* (Ra J -l) os 
^ch ahop or booth according to its size and amount of business- 
Tlie charges amounted to £381 (Ra.3810) most of which wtia epent 
in improving the water-supply, 

Tf^Yguppi, a stmII viUagc on the Benihalla about twelve miles 
^□th-€^|j of Hubli, ims a temple of NfirAyan, with a stone 
inscription- 


•f'laWt.waiwt: twraty.fiw eiab of brua 
Bwli. aad ^nry wDeni, and h* cotr o*cii of dfinJa™ iiL 






SantAUk.) 


The Stato of Sa'vaDtU*, oonsistSng of twcn^-fiye villngea acattorcd 
t&nough the Dhdrw^r eu^dlrisioiis oE Bank^pur and Karajgi, hag 
an ofltimated area of seveBty miles, a population sccoidingto 

the ISSl oonsua of I4',700, ood^ dorhig the tive years endujff 1833. 
an aycrage yearly rerenue of £5Gfl() {Bb. 56,600). Round the 
town of SAvaonr, which is about forty mile® Bouth-eost of DhdrwSr, 
the state londa stretch about thirteen miles west and east, and 
about nine or ten miles north and south. Except in the weal 
whore are low sonib-coTered hills, the country ia flat and rnthor 
bare of trees. No river with a flow of water threpghont the year 
poBses threngh Sdvanur, bnt the Varda, onita way threugh Kamjgi, 
tenches the aontb-cost boundary of the state. Several villages are 
provided with roseiwoira and ponds, and .on the supply of water 
stored in those during the rains, the people depend for greater 
part of the year. As the hot season advances the supply of 
water in these ponds rons dry, and people Lave reooarfio to wells in 
neighbouring villagaa or to temporary wells sunk in the beds of 
small streams. Most of the state villages aro provided with wells 
wMch are used both for drinking and for watering cattla The 
climate ia hot, but the roins are abundant though not excesstve. 
The climate of the town of SAvannr, which has a rainfall of about 
twenly.fivfl inches, is oonaidored better than that of Shdrw&r. 
Within Sdvnnur limlte there ia only one forest at MulakarL Before 
tbo British management of the atate began this forest was much 
injured. Lately a good deal has been done in planting timber trees 
and the forest isAOwmore thriving. Besides this specially reservod 
forest, tamarind, mango, ntm, and hrilihHi abound in ttll the villages. 
Road-side trees have lately been planted and are doing well. Accord¬ 
ing to the 1881 consna raturns tbo population of the state was 14,763 
of whom 10,904 wore Hindus and 3859 were Masai mAna. The soil of 
the northern; eastern and aonthem villages is both red and black, 
and that of tho western vUIages is rad. The creps are the same 
as those grown in DhArwAr, Cotton is the chief crop in black soil 
vUlagoB, and laige quantities of cocoa and betel palms and betel vines 
are gpown at a Avan nr. In the town of SAvanor moueylonding 
is carried on by Brabmans, LingAyata, and Raddts. The other 
viUngos have few money lenders. Villagers in need of money 
borrow either from Sdvanur or Dhirwir moneylenders. The 
yearly rate of interest, when properly is not pledged as security, 
variee from eighteen to twenty-four per cent. With a pledge of 
ornaments or other property the yearly rate ts twelve to eighteen 
per cent. When husbandmen borrow they genemlly mortgage 
their laud os eocurity, or, in liquidation o£ the debt, promiao to wll 
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tke crcflitor its produce sotnotliiag lew tban the markH mte. 
Fonntsrly tlwj NawAb used to bosrow naonojr from lemJtjrs m the 
ncighboariug Dharwar sab-divisionKof Gadag-* Bankiptir^ Kamjgi, 
and IMnebeenurj and ulao from liss own Tolations at a yearly rate 
of in tores t of twelve per cent. Thoro is no mint at Sivanur, The 
Imperial rupee is the only exjin in etrcaliitioii. Before tliQ afcato 
CBUio under Tipn (i7S5) there vm"! a mint at wldob ^old noma 
called Sflvannr Hims^ bearing the name of the reigning Nawdh and 
valued at Sdi* were made. Xo silver was coiDod at this raiot> 
Prices and wages are the same as those in tho neighbouring Dhdrwdr 
towns and villages. The Sivanor^feer is equal to twenty and the 
capacity j^Acr is equal to about 170 Savnonr is not a place of 

much trade. There is some trade in cotton and grain, but not on nearly 
eo large a seido as in the towns of tlubli and Gndag in Dharwdr. 
Cleaned cotton is the chief article of export to Kumta or Kdrwar* 
The leading artides of imnort are rice, oil, t'^^d other grocerieSL 
The only Mvanur manofocturo is the weaving of womeira robes, 
cheap waiEtclotlis, and other coarse cloth. 


The Sdvannr family in said to belong to the Mejaniia tribe oE 
Psthfins,* As far aa is known from their family records, twenty 
generations passed between Abdul Karim Kh^in, the first Malik or 
head of their villages in KAbiil, and Bshlole Khfin, the founder oE 
the family in the Deccan. MalSk Awtan KhltUp the fifteenth in the 
line, entered ETiodiist^u in the train oE Timur^s army. Doda Khiin 
the seventeenth in descent first changed tho title of Malik for that 
of NaWflb and rose in importance at the Imperial Court. Owing to 
the displeasoro of tho Emperor JahAngir (1G05-1636), or perh&pg 
to a difference with the nobles of the court, Bahlole Kh^n loft Delhi 
and went to the Doccan, whore he remamed for some years with 
Khdo Juh^ Lodi tho Alogbal viceroy of the Dooenn. TpVhen KhAn 
JaMn fell under Shah Jahdn^s displcasum and wa^ hamssod to death 
Bahlolc KhAn entered Mnrtaza NizAm ShAli^e (1605-1630) service, 
but quitted it soon after on the morder of Murtam in 1631 by hie 
minister Fateh KhAn. Ho then went to BijApnr where ho waa 
favourably received by MAhmud Adil ShAh (162(ii-Ifiofi). His son 
Abdnl Kahim Bahlole KIiAn seems to have done good service under 
All Adil ShAh II, (1656-1672), and in 1660 was omployed with BA]i 
Ghorpade of Mudhol and afterwords with KJiAwas KMn to check tho 
growing aggressions of SbivAii, Abdul KnriiUp also colled Abdnl 
J^hlole KhAu, the next in 1 
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1 Of Uiv pAth^i who m Qi ofigtn Ormo wroto In 1103 : They m tho 
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noblcmett at tho canrt of BijApur,* His indtriage with tbo daagliter 
of MasAad KhAn,tho dstate-holJor or jdaird-iroi AdtiDij procorodfor 
him as his wifc^a dowry the fort and subuiTiaion of BAgalkot in South 
BijApur, aud, what was of still greater value, the support of tha 
Abyssinian party at the BijApur court of which his father-in-law was 
the hewi Abdul Karim oommauded thcBijApur armies daring sevoral 
campaigns against the UarAtbAs, and on some occaaioos met with 
Buccesa On the death oE Ali Adil ShAh fl. in 1672 Abdul Karim 
KbAn was appointed governor of the Bombay Kamatiikj Sunda, and 
tha Konkan, bnt the jealousy of the regent KhAwas Khoo pi^^uted 
him taking the appointment. In his wm with Shivaji ho 
suffered defeats and had to return to BijApur in disgrace- Taking 
nd vantage of the unpopuiftrity attaching to tho regent Kl^Awaa 
KliAu owing to his allianco with tho Moghals, Abdul Karim 
nroenred tho regont^s assaasinatioii and succeeded to the chief powur 
in the state, which ha bold till his death in 1678. Under his 
guidance, tho Moghals, who came to Becuro the aurneiider of BijApur, 
-were repulsed and bad to make a treaty. Ho also quelled a 
disturbance in the KurnAtak, and hie eldest son Abdul &iabi Kluin 
coiiquerod some country further south, and became the NawAh of 
Kadappa about 240 miles aouth-east of SAvanur. Ilis surviving son 
Abdul Rauf KhAn continued in Bijapur sorvioo, and, on tho fdl of 
JlijApur in 1686, ho was seat to deliver the state Boal to Anrangzob, 
He then entered Aumngzeb’a Borrioe receiving, with the command 
of 7000 horse, the title of DiMwai Khan BAliMur Dilawar Jang 
And an assignment of the twenty-two mahdla or petty divisions 
of BankApnr, Torgal, and ijianinagar or Bolgamn yielding a 
yearly revenue estlinated at £240,000 (Ks. 24 W Ww).* At first ho 
made BankApur his head-quarters, but afterwards taking a fancy 
to the site of a small village named JanuLaranlwlli, he founded thoro 
the town of Ssvannr or SbrAvanar, as the place is still locally called 
perhaps bocanso the removal took place during the Hiadn month of 
^Ardran Or AugnsL Abdul Rauf Khfia was employed on several 
occasions under the Btqghals. He aided in reducing V enkappa KAik 
tho Berad chief of Vakonkeri now Shorapnr in the KixAm's territories 
and was aftorwaWls sent to subdue the refractoiy estate-holders or 
desdw of Kittur in Belgaum and Havalguad, Shirhatti, HAvanur, 
atid Dambal in DhArwAr. In 1715 Afaiul RAuf died leaving twelve 
sans- The two eldest Abdul Fateh Klu'm and Abdul Muhammad 
KbAn came to the throne one after the other each for aix months. 
'ITie third son Abdul Ghaffar KbAa (1716-1721}, acting under thn 
orders of the Moghal Viceroy of tho Deccan, was aueccssfully reauited 
at one time by tho desui of Shirhatti aud at another was forced to 
yield tho fort of Misrikota about twenty-seven miles north-west of 
Suvanur to the MarAthqs under RAsHa. Still ho must have been 
generally snccoBsfnl as at bis death in 1721 he left his successor 
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tiqflrly tli^s wLolo of tba country bctwi&e™ tlio Krisbnn and tho 
Tua^bhiidm. The north-western portion of thin tract belonged to 
tlio Marflthda andia part of accioot MaMrishtra whcro the Jlanitlin 
language lh still epoken^ 

Id ] 721 Ghaffnr died leaTing three aenn Abdql Majid Khrin^ Abdiil 
Scttar KbdOp and Karim tbe iwfcond of wbom usurped the 

Bucct^s^ion but was displaced and put to death by tho other two 
brothers. Majid Khdu ihcu became the head of the family» He began 
by incurring the enmity of the Mogul Yi< 3 E?roy the NuAm by neglecting 
to apply to tho Nizdm for inrestiture on hi^ soccearion^ A Moghal 
force marched against SdvntLiir and Majid Kb^ bad to yield. In 
the wars (1720-1 730) betweon KoLhApnr and Sdtdra Majid Khdu 
sided with Kolhdpur and added parts of south and caat Belganm to 
his DhArwiSjr possossionsL About 1730, as the deputy of the Kiisiin 
who in 1723 had thrown off his alJegiaRce to the Emperor^ lie 
received Belganm fort. He was also the master qf Honda in North 
K&nara and of Bednnr hoyond the Tungbhadru, Ktuboldeued by 
these SQCcoHses in 174S Majid Kbdn veotnindto reaiat a ingle-handed 
tho authority of the farmer of the Maratba dooa from the country 
betwoen tho Krishna and the Ttingbhadra. Tkia brought on him a 
Mar^tha wny mjder the Peshwa Biliiji (1740-17dl). In 1747 
Majid Khdn liad to agree to a treuty by which he yielded the country 
comprised in the eiib-divisions and old esEate lands of PiSdshipurr 
Kitturj Pamsgad^ Goh&k^ and YidvAd in Belgnuiu ; of Bdgalkot 
and Bthdhmi in South Bijdpur^ of Navalgund/ Dnmbab Anuigeri^ 
and of Rdnobenntir and Kod in Dhdra ik-; of tho state of Tor^ * 
of Haliydl in North K^nara i of Harihar beyond the Ttingbhadra and 
others, thirty-sii diatricts in aB. Ho was allowed to keep Misrikota, 
Hcbli, Baatdpnr^ Hjin^btho greater part of Kod and Rrinebennnr, 
and the district of Knodgob in all twonty-two together with the 
family forts of Bankipnrp lorgal^ and Beiganm or Azamnagurp 
It was also agreed that the ^fanlthia should not molest Siinda 
and Bodnar- Part of the country ceded by this treaty does not seem 
to have at once passed to the Mardthde. 

In 1748 the grteat Niadm-ul-Mulk died and his second son N/isir 
Jang bceame the ruler of Ilaidambod. Ndsir Jang^a elaima were 
dispntod by his nephew iluj&affar, a bivourite gmudson of NuAm-nl- 
Malkp who allied hjraself with the French at Pondicheiy* To oppose 
his rival, Nd^ir Jang aided by a small body of English troops under 
Major afterwards Major-General Lawrence, the fatherof the Mailms 
into the Kamdtnk. He wss also accompanied by 
Majid Khin and his kinsmen tho Pathan NawAbs of Kadappa and 
i —pDSseseed the daring temper of their nation 
and had willingly taken the field with Nrisir Jang because they made 
no doubt of obtaining in reward for their tuilitary service a remission 
of large auras they owed to the Moghal treasury as well m consider¬ 
able unmumtioa in their states. But Nasir Jang heeded not their 
clmmaand treated them as yassala who had done no more than thoir 
^ ^ho Moghal standard. Disappointed in their hopes 
they grew weaiy of a bootless war. On the eve of the battle Muzaffar 

allies, and, through tho eswtiona of 
the Lbroo NawAbs, Muzaffar Jang gave liimBclf op to bia uncle on tho 
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solemn pastirance being given to tlig NawAb® that MnzAfl»r wonid 
not iti any way be injured. Contrary to bia promiso MnsiatTiw was 
put in irons by KAair Jang. Naair Jang'n faittlDsaness annoyed the 
three NawSbs^ who from that day confederated and medlUtcd 
miaohief^ but agreed to remain quiet until they canid carry out 
tbair plnna^ They intrigood with the hVencb general Dnpleii 
who gained a Brahman named R^indoa in the coiifldon^ of Nfi#ir 
Jang^ and througli him raised eeditiona in the army winch Dupleht 
called into operation by an attack on the camp by a detachment 
Oornmanded by I^o LaToiichei, On the hth oE Oecombor 1750' 
Ndair Jang waa trcachcronsiy shot by the NaWitb of Kadaippa. 
MuzsITar ivaa set free and the thneo Naw'^bs began to demand 
the roWards they ospoctod for their share in hia success. During 
his inipri&Dninentj Mn^iiffar liad jironiiaed every thing tlie Nawiiba 
thought proper to nsk^ not mtcnding to fill (SI more than wliat the 
necessity of bis affairs shonld oblige liim to., The presence of 
the French troopa made him care little for the Nawdbs^ reseutmenti 
and to the French alone he eDtmstcd llie guard of Ilia 
person and the care of his treasures. Not to irritate the Nnwilbs 
by an absolute rejection of their claims, be told them that bia 
■engagements with the French would not allow him to determine 
anything without the advice and p^ticipation of DupleiSj and 
encouraged them to hope that everything would be settle to their 
satu^Eactioa at Pondiehciy. On the 16th of December 1750 the 
Naw^ibs waited on Duplei^ at Pon-dicbery, and desired him to 
determine what rewards they should receive for the sennixss they 
bad rendored. They demanded that the arream of tribute which 
they bad not paid for three years shoold be remitted ; that the 
countries which they governed,^ Tvith sovpml fresh. tcrritoricH, 
should bo ciompted from tribute to the Meghal govamtneati and 
that onedialf of the riches ia Naair Jang^s treoanry should ho 
given to them. It was known that all the lords ef ^luKaffaris court 
>vait ed to raoaanro their demands by the concessions which Mu^affar 
should make to the three Nawhl>Si if these obtained all they aaked^ 
the whole of his dominion would scarcely auflice to satis^ tho other 
claimants in the same proportion. On the other handj if they wero 
not satisfiod it was much to be feared that they would revolt. 
Duple tr therefore postponed nil other considerations to this 
important discussion^ and conferred with thu Nawdbs for seV'cnil 
days SQCcessivoly^ He acknowledged MnzaSaFs gr^t obligations to 
them for their conduct in the revolntign } but insisted that be 
himself ha^l contributed as much to it as tbeji and wbs thereforo 
entitled to as great rewards^ and that if such ooucessious were 
extorted. Muzsifur would no longer bo able to nnaintaiu th-o 
dignity ho had acqaired. l^lTith the object of setting the example 
of moderatioiij la tbo last couierencej Duploix told the NawiLbs that 
ho would waive his own claims to any share o£ the treasures or to 
any other fulvantagcs which might tListress the a^its of Muzuffar. 
Finding Dupleix determiued to support tho cause of Muzaffar 
tho Nawdbs agTced among thomselves to appear eatisGed with 
the terms lio proposed. Those were, that their govemmi^ut 
should bti augmoDted by some districts much Ic^S (Juui thoeo they 
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domandcJ; Itivt tteir priTato revonn^a gbonld be increased by tbo 
lulditiun o£ floma lands belonging to tbe crown given to Oiain in 
foirm nt low ratee ; and that tbe ^If of the money found ia NYiair 
Jang^a tifeasnry ehould bo divided nmong ibeaip but the jowela 
should bo roaenrod to MnzaJOfar. Tkifl agreement was signotl by the 
NawAha who likewise took on the Kurdn an oath of allegiance to 
MuzafiTnr declnripg at the same time that Nizdni-ul-^fnlk biinsnlf 
had Haver heed able to obtain frooi them this mark of sub to Iasi oD^ 
I! usaffar on bis part swore to protect them ao long tm they remained 
faithful 

Od tbo 4th of JannaTy 1751 Mnzaffar left Pondtehery accoiDpametl 
by a French detercbMont commanded by Uosay and conBiirting of 300 
Europoans and 2000seph>ya with ten Bold pieces. Tho march was 
continued without break mitil the end of the month when they arrived 
in the territory of Kadappa abont sixty loEigne^ &om Pondiebery. 
Ttioro some straggling horsemen ipiarrelled with the people of a 
village and set fire not only to that but to two or thr^ other 
neighbauring villager The Kawab of Kadappa^ pro tending to bo 
greatly annoyed by this outrage^ ordered n btidy of his troops to 
revenge it by attacking the rear-gnard of Muzaflai^s division. A 
skirmish ensued^ and the Kadappa troopSj overpowered by unmbers^ 
retreated to their mala botly. Their attack^ whether by chance or 
clc.sign is nncertniup had been dircctefl agaiiist that part of the army 
whicli escorted the women ; ao that Ibis dchance was heiglitened by 
the moat Qagrent affront that the dignity of an Indian priueo conld 
reocivOj for the persons of women of rank aro deemed sacred 
even in war, Mur^iffar no sooner heard of this insult than ho 
ordered bis whole army to balt^ put bimself at the bead of a large 
body of troopSj and prepared to march agaiust tbo NawAb of 
KaJappa. Btiasj^ who nad txieii instructed to avoid if possible 
all occasions of committing hostilities on tbo ronto to Golkondn, 
interposed, and, with much difficnlty, prevailed on Mnaaffar to 
Buspond his resentmeot outil the N&wAb should explain tho 
teaaona of his conduct. Messeogers were Bont both from If ussailar 
and Pussy* To M^r4^^^aFs messengers the Nawnb of Kadappa 
answered that he waitcMl for their master sword in hand; hot io 
Hussy he sent word that he was ready to make submission 
to UluzjiiTar tbrengh his mediation^ The difference of these 
answers stong Musalfar to the quick, and nothing could now 
stop him from proceediDg to take instant revenge. He told 
Hussy, who still attempted to calm him, that every Path An in his 
army wiia a traitor; and in a veiy few minntca the truth of bis 
assertion was confinned. For his spies brought nows that tho 
troops of all the three Nawdbs were drawn up together in battle 
array^j that they were posted to defend a dcBlo which lay ia the 
army^8 lino of tnarch, and ecveral posts leading to the defile wore 
defended by cannon which had been brought aoine days bofore. 
These preparations left no doubt that the rebellion of the Kawnbs 
prcTuoditafccdj and indeed they hod began to concert it from tho 
^ry muir tluit they bid taken the oath of aLieginneo at Pondicbery, 

. uwilTar, 111 full march at the |]t?ad of hiA cavalry, grew impatiout 
wn tho slow pace of the French battuliou, and biirriod on to attack 
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tho robala without their aid. The Nawifibs had in their Berrico 
nmnj of thpir own countrymen, who^ though much inferior id 
nil in bar, stooJ the shock with gre&t iotrepiditj and had evea 
repulsed irnzaifar^s troops before Bossy came tip. The firo of the 
French artilJeryj after severe slaiighterj changed the fort tine of the 
day atid obliged the Nawibs to retreat. Then. MossafFarp irriCatod 
by the repulse ho had BUstainadj rallied his troops and heedless 
of Buesy^s remoDstninceB pursued the fugitives and left once 
more the French battalion behind^ who endeavoured to keep in 
night of him bat in vain. They 3 Coa after came np to some of 
hLi troops who wero cutting to pieces the body of Maiid fOidn the 
Naw^b of Sdvaniir which lay dead on the ground The Nawab of 
Kmlappa Hod from tho field deeporatoly woundedj and in pnrHuiug 
him MuzafFar came on the Nawdb of Kamub ^ho^ iliidiug ho 
could not cacapo^ turned with the handful of troops that sorrounded 
him and pushed on towards Muzaflhr^s elephant. Exasperated 
by thU defiance Muzafibr made a sign to hb troops to leave the 
Kawitb tube attacked by bimaelf^ The two elephants were drivon 
close to each other, and MuzafFar had hia sword liftecl to strike, 
when bis antagonist drove tho point of his javelin through hia, 
foreht^d into tho brainp Me fall baick dead.. A thoosaud fire-arms 
were at toed at tho NawAb, who in the same itistant foil mortally 
wotmded. The troops not satisfied ivith this atonement dashed with 
fury on tho Nawab^s body-gnard and cut theui to pieces^ Tho 
French battaliDU was preparing to hail their return with acclamatiouB 
of victory w'hen the news of Muzaffar^a fate struck them with the 
dcKnjHfbt constomatioTii They iiuincdiatcly marched buck to tho 
CHinp which they found *iu tho utniosi confusion^ Large arreani of 
pfiy were dne to the army, and it was to be feared that tho soldiery 
wunild iiiutiuy and plunder, and every general suspected the others 
of sinister iutentiousu^ 

Majid Kh4ii was a man of considerable toleuts and his memory 
is still held in eatoeni in the eonihem districta. He founded the 
large and fionrishing town of New Ilnbli, the chief division 
or of which is named after him ^lajid Peth. hfajid Khdnfe 
son Abdul Bakim Khan had not long succeeded before ho hod 
in face n formidable confederation and to give np much of hia 
possessions. He imprudently received into hia serviou one Muzafiiu 
Khiln who had first been under the Nizam, and then tmderthe Peshwa 
Ealaji (1710-1and when the Peahwa demanded hia anrrendcTi 
Abdul Hakim refused to give him up. He had also declined 
to ackntjwledge tho supremacy of Solabat Jang the third Eton of tho 
great Nizdin-ul^Mulk who had been mked tothctbronoof Haidurabacl 
through the iniitioiice of Bussy, ITie two- powers combined 
agnin.^t Hakim Khan and an army under the Peshwa BdMji marched 
agniust Savaour, and was joined on tho woy by a force under SalAhot 
Jang and Bnssy with a splendid troin of artillery. The Nawdb 
wjis aided by Mnnirii^v of Outi who bad alao thrown ofE his 
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tillegi&uce to the P<?aliw&, Tho bedoging force was too strong fgr 
tho Kawdb^ and, after a siege of three moatbs during which tho 
enporioritj of the Eoropcan artillery was first displaythe Nawdb 
came to tertna i^rtly owing to the Eonse of hia weahtiess and partly 
nnder the iniliieuce of MurArifliir.^ The French Companj owned 
Mumrirdr' a largo snia on acoouat of his services in the Tnchinopoly 
war (17-tO-i 74^) for which the govarnment of Fondicheiy had passed 
a bond^ Ho b^ often threatened miscbief to their affiiirs wheneTor 
the opporttmity offerad if the money was not pnid. Now* seeing the 
great force that was ooming against him and the NawAb^ he privately 
ofiered to give up his daim upon tbo French Company if Bassy 
wonld effect hb reconciliation with the Peshwa on inoderato terms. 
A negotiation entirely conducted by Buj^y onsned^ the result of 
which was that Hakim XMu aud Mur&rihiv made their submission 
to their Bdperiora andMnrdrirAv gave toBnssy the bond oE the French 
Company. Thia device of Bussy^s came to the notice of Saldbat 
Jang who, indoonoed by the Feshwa BaUji^ not only dismisaod 
him from hia service but took measures fer hia destmction.® Under 
the terms of the treaty the Kawhb Hakim Khdn gave np to tho 
Feshwa the districts of Misrikotaj Hnbli including ibo now peth 
or town, and Kundgol yielding a yearly revenue of £S2,S9S 
[Ks. 8^2'jj930). To compensate the Nawiib the Untal division of 
E4nebennur and Parasgad with the district of Annigeri were added 
to Savanuf rnising hia totid rovenoe to £77jafi4 {Rs. 7^78,640) 
indiiding Sunda in Korth iC^ncra. The Naw^b was obliged in 
addition to pay £110^000 (Ra. Il;p00j000) in money for the batanee 
of which Bankdpcr fort was made over to Holkar in pledge. On 
tha other band the Feshwa engaged to pFrotcot the Kawdb from all 
interference on the p^t of the NhsAm. 

Haidar Ali, who in 1763 liad usurped the !h[aisqr throne* 
within a short time enlarged his northern frontier. The province of 
Sdvannrran far south into Haidar^a tenitofy and H-iidar formed the 
design of gaining the SAvannr Naw4b to his interest. Besides the 
Ravanur Nawib he was anxioas to gain the Kaw^bs of Kamnl and 
Kadappa with the view of establishing a defensive cordon along hb 
northern frontier aud gaming three corps of hardy Fatbltii cavalfy to 
senre with his armies. Abdal Hakim Khjtiij the Sds'^aonr Nawiib^ 
rcj^tedHaidar*s cvertqres, and in 1764, a largo Maisur army onder 
Haidar and his gODerat Fazl Ulla KhAn appeared before Biivanur.. Tho 
eituation of the Naw^b rendered it equally nnnecossaiy and 
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impracticsiblp for him to maint^o a large body of troops. Ratbcr 
for the credit of oot shattiog himijolf op in tho town without an 
effort than with any reasonablo hope of sncoess against HatdAr's 
overwlielining force, the Nawib moved oat with 3000 to 4000 
horse and a rabble of irregakr foot. The foot wore spread over 
the plain so as to inate a show of greater numbers, and the Pathdn 
horso were reserved in a compact Wy to take odvantage of any 
opportunity that might offer. Haidar, bolding thia demonstration 
in contempt, made a disposition which was intended to envelope 
the whole aod to cut off their retreat, Abdul Hakim charged 
the principal column when in tho act of deploying, cut thicngh it 
with considerable slanghter, and with great coolness and judgment 
prepared to ovoraet the infantry, alrc^y formed in Hno, by a 
charge of their flaok. At this moment a reserro of artilleiy opened 
with effect on this close and oompaot body of cavalry, and produced 
a degree of confusion which compelled the PathAns to disperBo and 
retira Hmdar seized with promptitude this favourablo moment for 
a charge with his own cavalry; the fngitives were pursued to tho 
very gates of the city, and a small remnant Only of the infantry, 
sti^ped^ and passed as peasants, escaped the sabre on tho 
plain. The immediate consequence of this gallant but imprudent 
effort was the uneouditidnal submission of Abdnl Hakim to all tho 
domnnds which Haidar had previonsly made, and to a further 
military contribution of j^[),OOD (Rs. 2 laiAs). Hoarding treasure 
is not among tho propensities of a Pathdn, nor among the practices 
which escape the observation of a MacStha, and. as the Nawdb had 
uofortimately little credit with tho moneylendera, ho was obliged 
to make payment in ahawla, silks, miialina, gold cloths, carpets and 
other valuables, equal according to Haidar's estimation to the 
stipnlated sum but actually worth four times that amount,^ The 
defeat of tho NawAb enabled Haidar to occupy tho Mardtha conntiy 
as hir north as the left bank of the Erishna. A Uardtha army under 
tho Peshwa MAdbavrAv (1762-1773) marched against Haidar, drove 
him beyond tho Tungbhadre, and, in 1765 forced him to come to terms 
nnder which Haidar agreed to give up all claims on SAvanur. In 
17711, taking advantage of the confusion at Poona which followed 
the death of tho Peshwa MAdhavrav in 1773 and of the murder ©f 
the young Peshwa NSriyanrAv in the same year <1773], and under 
a secret agreement with RagfanndthrAv, Haidar again crossed the 
Tuugbh^ra and possessed himself of about one-talf of jS&vanur. 
Before his campoigD was over the monsoon burst with great violence 
and caused such destruction among bis horses and cattle that 
was forced to seek shelter. The Poona mmistere opposed to Raghu- 
ndthrAv sent troops to drive Haidar aercss the Tungbhadra. The 
attempt failed and by 1778 Haidar was master of the whole country 
south of tho Erishua. Id 1779, to strengthen his hold on the coun¬ 
try, Haidar opened an alliance with Abdnl Hakim iChAn by giving 
his daughter to Abdul Hakim's eldest son Abdnl Eheir KMo, and 
takiDg Abdul Hakim's daughter for hJs second son Earim RKith 
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Ob tbo ocdMlQji of thia aoublo oUmnco Abdt.1 mk™ and his whole 
f^ily visited SeTuigBpatam. Haidar eaiao ^ ith 

token ot respect! and the tnnrriftjjBS wotb cejobrnted with great 
BDlondoiir ’ The half of Sivannr which in l"5G the MartithAs had 
left in Kbposseseion wn« reetored to the on the of 

navine a vJarly tribnto of Ji40.000 (R®- iflOfiOO) ; and as mneb of 
ffiremeiaingLlf as wae Mn^thAs hot now 

Unidnr Was nleo restored on condition of keeping m aerviM 2000 
pShAn horeo to be comnmnded by two of the Nawnl/s eons. 
THU^aidnr’a death in 17Sa Abdul Hnkim presporod. Hn^r'a 
son Tipn, out of personal enmity to Abdul Hakim, **’^*'“^ 
ta hil negloct in not sending mas^oa of oondolunw, and 
demanded I large snm on the grecod that the 
been properly maintained. This gieatly nnuoyed who 

allied himself with the MftMtbfia, In 1780 when tha MurAtMs 

Ix-imn to recover their footing in the Bombay KwnAtak, fipu 
dorand of i230,00O(Rs. 28,00.000) frem the Nawdb 
contincont, and sent RAghvondra N Aik his chief banker to receive it. 
Tnkojfuolkarwasi atthia time besieging Kittnr then bulonging 

Tinu. The KawAbsent to him for aid, Ho marcbod m one night 

toWnor intbehope of surpri^ng the OOtJoS) 

Mine of his followers from whom ho exacted £2(^000 (Rs. -,0O,( W). 
'I'ipu, hearing of this movement, proceeded berttigapolAm, 

rroHaodtheTiiDgbhadm,nnJadpaneedagninst SAvarmr. Har'iMnt, 
thecommandorof the Mardtha army in the De^, joined tha NawAb s 
and Hoikar's arniios at SAvannr. Both armies met in the plum of 
SAvannr and In the war which followed SAvannr snfforad severely. 
The prospect of an Englisb-MarAtha alliance MTipu to i^k for 
tenuk An armistice took pince on the lat of hebmary 1 ftdd 
iKiwc wna concluded in April. The Nnwab was restorod to t at 
Srtioa of histerntorv which beheld before bis son^s 
Haidar’s danghter. Bnt dreading Tipu'a treachery the AawAb did 
not vontnre to remain at SAvonur and went to IW, where ho 
subsisted on a monthly pensioti of £1000 (Ra. 10,000) allowed him 
by the llru^tbAs. 

In tJie Third Maistir ■Vrar{17iK)-1792) after DhArwAr was cleared 
of Tipn’s troops Hakim KhAn lived at SAvanur. At tba end 
of the war in 1792 on their return from Senngapatam a party 
of Eurepeaiia of Captain Little’s Detachment halted at SAvanur, 
^Vo^d was sent to the NawAb telling him of their arrival and 
their desiro to pay him their personal reapMts, A painfal attack ot 
illness provenUsd the Nawab from showing his respect to the party anil 
to the riVfliwtt in generel by himself attending and conduct mg them 
to the palace. On an appointed day the party went te the NawAls s 
residence. At the door they were received by the head phystemn 
and tUc dotfliuod thtnn for n qnarter of an 

tiilk about the wbt. Sovenil of tbo KnwAb's childfen, who were 
remarkably fine boyfly wera brought from their Persian and Ara lO 
tntors to bo mtrodne^ to the ‘ Fintngi^/ Sevcrul chaenbors lO 
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to be passMjd l>efofa coming to the gardoiis in which was the Naw^b’n 
residence. It wna at the end of an enclosed piece of i^cmnd dia- 
pcised in dowcr beda^ with n hnnd&omo piece of wntor and foiiQtsia 
in the centre, round which the pwirty bad fcq pass as it wore in 
review before tho Nawlib, who, with a faTonrite son about laor-on 
jeara old, was sitting under an arch of the room on a seat niiaed 
about & fexFt from tho gronnd. Being very hot (May) ho was thinly 
dad and had on a smalt cap nsnoJly worn under a turban* Ho 
wna old and wonderfully fat, TaiHj and talkative. Tho visitors wero 
very graciously roceivro and seated on carpets with their hats on 
their heads. They were detained abonthalf an hour during which ha 
mndo many inquiries about the war, how it wna ended,and what iikeH^ 
hood there w^as of hLs being restored to hiaformer position. The perty 
responded to tbo NawSb's inquiries except on the Ust point for which 
for political ressoiis they comesacd their Ignorance* He appeared 
aatishcHl with this and expressed himself mightily pleased at hoaring 
how Tipu was subdued and bumblod* Turning to hLs attendants, 
as he often did particulnrlj when relating any etoiy in which hiaown 
oirploits in banting were displayed^ he said ^None but tha Firangh 
could hnvo done this/ and pointed to the favonrite son near him to 
observe the party. ’VVhon speaking of IHpn ho oonld not help showing 
hifl hatred of him. If ho dared he would have shown equal diesatis- 
fftotioTi at the Maratliis whose raraiinony had sadly cuHailed hi« 
eplendour iiTid dignity* Althouf^ no language but Hindri or Umm 
was spoken ho was doubtless skilled in tho IcnmcKl and polite langn- 
Hd had the reputation of being a very well informod man, and, 
h^ym what the visitoni could learri, as good os it is usual for bo great n 
man to be. He made severnl kind inquiries after tho wounds of somo 
of his visitors, bow and wbeto they roceiTed them, and appeared con- 
corned when he ondorstood there waa uo likelihood of their recovering 
tho use of their limbs. His hubblo-bubbto, his constmit compauion, 
appeared to be of English glass curiously cut* There were several 
other pieces of European gl^as. He never drank any thing but 
water of the Ganges, that is the Godi<vnri, not for iU holiness but for 
its medicinal properties, all other water disagteod with him* Ho had 
sovoraL camels ancJ uhrhm always employed in briugfng water from 
that rivor* At the end of the visit the guests were perfumed with 
essences and presented with betel litres. He prensod them to make 
0 longer stay at Sivannr, but tho approBch of tho rains prevented 
ibem. His many wives Ettayed in the gardena to the north of tho 
city where he wont in tho ovenmg* Ho was blessed with fine chil¬ 
dren of which he had at least six, the eldest not more than ten years 
old* He seemed very fond of iheni and they were his chief happiness^ 
os ho was too wise to be much gratified with the empty praise that 
coartiers paid to what, he wna but tod c^nscionsj was tho pageanb 
of royalty. Exclusive of his harem his chief show and expense wna 
in his tents and sporta. On his former hawking and hunting partica 
few sovereigns in India m&dn more magiiiificent display» H e fondly 
dwelt on hia old exploits at thoso eiordses from which he waa do* 
barred by age and fatnoF^s. He keenly felt tho difference between 
his presortt fallop coudition and his former elevation, when, as he 
boaated, ho had been known to challenge tho Bovoreign of Mnisur 
aes-LOl 
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to a strife of ormfu Ho wm a man oi vast dignity, Whon 
at Poon^ imaginEng corcmDiaioQa compliments wete not properly paid, 
to wos yoTy sevara upon the Poona minister Nona Phadnavia hitaaolf, 
and that too ot a tima when he waa expecting favour from, and 
indeed dependent oHj that court Knoloscd by a wall and a ditch 
of no strength the town of S&yanur was neither large nor well 
bnilt. Kxcepfc the palacea which were chiefly in ruins, there were 
few elegant bnildings. There were no fortifleations of conseqaenoc. 
Outside to the north and east of the city wall were sovcral long 
etreets of houEea mqatly empty. To the south between the city and 
the gardens, which had the ruins of a handsome palace and elegant 
wells ponds and fountains, was a reservoir.' 

In 1795 Abdnl Eatim died, and, as his oldest son Abdul Klieir 
Klidn lived vnthhis brother-in-law 'Hipn at Seringapatani,the Peshwa 
racognijsed bis second uon Mucaiii Mia nnd gave him in jejir the 
town and district of Sdvanur yielding a yearly revenne of £4S0D 
(fl®> 48,OOOJ,^ For some years Eusain Min , never enjoyed the revenue 
of these districts and still lived on the pension formerly gTantcd to his 
mther. Backed by Tipn Abdul Kheir Khdn returned to ^vonur from 
beringaputam and claimed SAvannr as hia birth-right. Husain 
Mia resiated his claims and Abdul Kleir Klidn went to Poona and 
git from Arina Phadnavis a deciaion in his favour as eldest son. of 
Hakim Khdn. Ndna gave him a grant to take poasesaion of Sdvanur 
and ordered phondu Pant Gokhaie the Peshwa’s aurvuiAerfar or 
governor of tie Bombay Kanidtak to enforco obedioncf. Though 
rcMgniaod by the Peshwa Abdul Kheir Khdn, like hia brother, did 
not enjoy the reyenae of Wa estate owing to the quarrels of estate- 
holders in the neighbourhood. Eo still lived on the monthly pen- 
moa grmtrf to Lia &ther and even this was irregularly and seldom 
paid, la iej» tho Siv^ur country was the scene of fho Mardtha 
DbundluaVdgt's outruns of which details nro given 
m the DMrwdr Histoiy Chapter. When Genera] Welleslev mashed 
m pursuit of Dhnndhia Vdg^ Abdul KheirEhdn plsold ymself 

Dhimdhia's death 
»ii ?rrangenient to secure to KbeirKhfin thn 
^ufrv IS i ^tate. But the disturbed state of the 

Genoi^WelleslQy^s arrangoments but 
Beinw nmve I it ^ Sunda where ho began to raiso troops. 

ft^ra completing his levies by Ge^nd Welleslov-ho 
retuim^ to bdvannr where he lived with his family in a miserable 
wndition, la laog ^ 1,^0 General WeUosley marched to Poona 
through DMr^r, Kheir Khdn was in a state of extreme muTry He 

^ ® mrsuhheddr to pay him part of tho 

starvation, j’?*' dyingfroin sheer 

1 Mow , NwmUv^ itjc . 330 . t TnuHwtim, in tho Mirdtha Empitv (18021,38. 
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GenarfllWeUedoy in nnme of th.^ Eiwt India Cotopanj.* The 
NjiwAb cGuticiaed in the wne misomblo BtabSp andp in 1806, two ri^TiI 
MorathiL armiea appeared Insfore kSavantir, The lenders of both 
tho armies by malcrng rieh presents to the Peatwn, one iifter tho 
other hiid obtained doeda making the Sdvnn nr eoantry over to them. 
The Naw&b waa oloselj besieged by tho rival armies from two sides 
and the contest dragged on aa their only means of attack were 
old honoycombed gonjj and nnserviceable moskotry. The ov&ning 
was generally tha only time for oonibat when they drew out thdr 
forcoSj, tired a few shots' killed or wounded three or four of tlicir 
men in sight of the waits, and then rotamed to their ciim|is. Colonel 
Welsh, an English officer, happened to he near Sdronur when tho 
dispDtants were temped boforo the town. Ho waited on the 
Nawdb who liyed in the fort, his palace being in riiLna. Ho and 
Ills family were in rage fine Ibough they were. Ho was stQl a 
ponsdonor of the Mordthda and that pension os before was seldom 
or neyer paid.* Some time after 1806 the Naw&b began to enjoy the 
rovenno of the twenty-fiTe Tillages ori^notly gr&ntod to him. Of 
the twenty-fivo viUnges BorronkWi yielding a yearly reTanne of 
£280 {Rs. 2800) was assigned to Huaain Blia the Nawdb^s brother 
and wiis held by Ms descendants till IS^IO when it lapsed to tho 
Nawdb^ In tho last Moilitha War (1817-1818) the Kawdb^s conduct, 
ecems to ha™ been oMoptioiially goodp os on the ovorthrowof 
tho Peahwa Abdul Kheir Khdzi was confirmed in his Tdlages by tho 
firitisb GoTemtnent who guTO him during his lifetimo an additional 
yearly grant of £600 {Ks. fiOOO). 

In the earlier daye of British connection with S^yauarj as the 
catato was rnther a grant in lieu of pension than an independent 
jjrdyfr, the liritiah CoTcrament oxercLsed eomplete junaclictj over 
it and its police administration was placed unaer a police constable 
or kef 1 ^ 1 2 subordinate to the district magTs trate of Bnnkapor. When 
the Nawab'a name was placed in the list of first olass Sarddre 
tho Afotr*/J wua withilrawn and the chief declared to bo no 
longer subject to the magistrata^a jurkdictloiiH. Ho higher 
crimiimj powers wore not delegated to him but weio vested in tho 
Politico] Agent Sonthem Mar^tha Ckmntiy to whom also appeals 
lay in civil cosoj. Abdul Khair Khiin died on the 3rd of NovCmbor 
1827| leaving five sons all by nika or left-hand nmrriagea of whom 
Abdul FoyAsi Kbdn encceeded him and died within three months. 
Mann war Kh^ the next in nge snoceeded. As corapenoatjoii frir 
ibo loss of the British pension held by his father tbo rovenne from 
the transit duties in his villages was given to him a?oragiiig ahomi 
£70 (Us, 700) a year. In 1833 tho net yearly revenue of the 
state averaged between £1500 and £2000 (Rg. 15j000* Rs. 20,000)^ 
On the 17tli of August 1834 the NawAb Monamr Kb&n died 
leaving no issue. As his widow was pregnant, the question of 
Biiccession was kept over until tho birth o£ a daughter, when tho 
late chicFs brother Abdul BuUcl HhAo, a man of high educotioti 
and remurkabl j elogsnt manners, was Talsod to tho cMefshipL ^awdh 
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Abdul Dollel Kbnn irapreased in tho most favonrable tnannar all 
who were bnjuiijbt into ooutaci tritlj him, and received several 
gratiryiDg tokens of Ibe tsoafideace of Govornnient. Iti 1857 bo 
WI 3 invested witli fall entninal jurisdiction^ including the power of 
life and death, and three yeara after ho received fall civil jnrisdiction, 
Govorniueut roserTing the right of cancclliag those powers in the 
event of juatiee not being administered impartiallj. In Januaiy 
Ifid^-ba was appointed a momberDf the Bombay Ijegislativo Council. 
££is admiaistnitbn appears to bavo been on the whole satisfactory, 
Among other improvements he caused a field survey of hia viUngoa 
to bo ninde, which however was found aftcrwanls to be too 
imperfect to form a basis for asseasmout In August 1802 Abdul 
Dullel l^iin died at the age of about fifiy-fivo and was 
succeeded by his eldest surviving eoa Abdul Kheir KhUn, who, 
aftOT a career of eitraTugauco that materially involved the estate, 
7^1 1 Jr? diBsipatiou on the 11 th of hfay 1868. His son 

Abdul Dulel Khdn, a boy not quite aiv years old, was in stalled as 
hia sucwsjsor, Md was placed under tbo guardianship of his 
gnmdfathor Mtihammad Gbous Kluln, and was bronght to DhArwar 
to be educated. In 1878 he was sect to the KAjkumAr College at 

J^ii r^Uego at KoDmpnr where he remained HU 1863. 

till IflSa when ho was mven chmg'B, the state was managed by a 
dfijdn acti^ direct suponntendence of the Collector and 

Political Agent at Dbunvdr. The NawAb died in August 1804. 

^ * «rea 31,423 aerca were 

occnpi^, 862b acres were uuDconpied amble, and 4606 were 
ni^bJe, Of ^0 Mccmied area 15,919 were state and 15,509 were 
dieuntedor lan4 Before 1809-76 the sj-stem of farming 
tuUages to tho NawAbs rektives and creditors while teudlurto I 
hfi^ reduction m the state revenue enhaucod the landholders’ 
burdens. In 1869-^0, at a coat of £1049 (Es, 10,490), the eurvev 
settlement was intredured in the twenty-five villuges of the St/ 
Ihe ficiig i^tcs of ^sesfiiQcat Fsiiy from T 

garden land, from 6.. M. to sToj. fiS 31 -^jfo^div rL P 
»d fro.. 2,. Si to *1 4.. (1!,. , 4.12 oori*„l"r& 
of the revenue is coUected by village officers, the headman and fh” 
accounteut, under the control of the divdtt or minister. 

SAvanur was rather a grant in lieu of tu 

ludepondent state and therefore the British Go^nmenlf^ ^ 
access^ to the sovereignty of the Bombay KareAiar hi 181? 
Bierci^ complete junsdiction over SAvanur and DWd the /fr®' 

^^ception of ™pSi^an“??^t wbi?h“ etteije 

reBcrved to itself Um right of anneal iifi-teii Governmant 
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Govemineut iiiFcstod the Naw/ib with Fall ciril jnrisdiction ia faia 
Reftme the Rritisb numsgeiaeot (1308) thene wero two 
civil courts, one h tadar amin’$ court and tlie other a gadar cqort. 
Cases up to £1000 (Jia, 10,000) were disposed of bj the sadar amia, 
and appeals against his decisions were mado to the rmfar coart 
over which tbo Nawfib presided. No appals used to lie to the 
Political Agent Dhdrwar but he had the right to review thoNawiib’e 
decisioDEi^ Ip crimipij matters there wcEre thr^ courtsj^ tho 

War coart presided over bj the Nawilb, a first doss magistrote’s 
court, and a second class iBSgistrato'a oourt At present (1833) the 
minister or diVda exorcises tbo crimitial powers of a district 
magistrate, and one of the young Nawdb’s cousins is invested with 
the powers of a second class magistrate. Criminal eases which are 
not punishable by a district magistrate are committed to the 
Collector and Political Agent who reviews thoir decisions and bears 
appeals Against the decisions of tho divda and the second 
magistrate. In dvil matters tho CoLtector and Foltticd Agent 
is now the appellate authority and has tho powers of a district 
jndgoj and the <fiV(Fa has tho powers of a first class snliordiiiate 
iudge. Against tho decision of the Collector and Political Agont 
both in criminal and civil matters appeals lie to Goverament Tho 
laws and rcgalaticms of the British districts have been introduced 
into the state, and the procedure of the courts is regulated by tho 
provisions of these onactmenta In 1883 of thirty-one offoiices 
eixtoen were tried by the dkdn and tifteen by the second class 
magistrate. Fifty^ne cM cases were decided by the divdn. 
There is also a registration oGSos which regiaterod sixty-eight 
documents. ■' ® 


^fore the British management there was no rsgnlarly organised 
police. Ho retained a few men armed with mtiakcto and dressed 
as soldiers. The pay both of the ofBocre and the men wae 
small, and they were omploj^ as messengers and letter carriers 
rather than as constables. In 1832^3 the police force was thi^- 
eight strong, togetbor with eigh^n hereditary police pdttig wha 
serve in person besides live deputies of hereditary pdtils and two 
stipendiary pdtils. The hDroditaiy pdtils have rent-free lands os 
ramuneration for their service. Id 1882-83, inclnding cash the 
revenue of tho state was £7773 {Rs. 77,730) of which £4380 
(Rs. 43,800) or fifty-six per cent were from land. Except on 
account of certain lands in tha state which were leased to tho 
NawAb in 1861 on a fixed yearly rental of £48 (Ra. 480) the 
British Oovarnment possesses no abare in tho slate revenue, 
the state levies no enstoms or transit duties. Besides the 
pmcceds of the land tax a local fund casa of one anna in tho 
rupea of land revenua ia levied from nil laudbcldera for works 
of public ntility and general comfort. Sdvamir is a municipal 
town, vnth in 1882-83 a revenue of £291 (Ra 2910) and m 
cx^nditure of £191 (Rs. 1910), It has a Oovernraant post office 
which IS under the charge of the inspector of post offices of 
^e lylnara division. Prom SAvannr a runner carries the post to 
Baakapiir in Dhdrwilr. In 1382-83 Savanur had threo Idiools. 
a second grade anglo-vemacuW school with an average attondsnre 
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of 112, a Ktor^ae brainch Bcbool with, an areftiigo attotidoaoj 
of tliirty-twoj and a ^rW school vrith an avetago atteodanco of 
thirty. Tha preFaiUtig diseases ar& fetdr, cholersj smalUpox, and 
guiueaworm. There is a Tiicdnator who in 188^-83 performed 551 
operations. 

S^ranatj with in 16SI a population of 764B^ is the hoad^mrtora 
of the B^yanar state forty miles south-east of Dbarwdr^ The town 
is nearly round and gofers an area of three quartern of a square 
mile. It is enclosed by a ditch and has eight gates tireo of 
which aiB rained. BeginniDg from the north and passing 
east, the gates in rep^r are the Agbfidi in the north, the 
Lakshmeshvar in the east^ the Murlikop in the sonth^ and the 
Bankdpnr in tha west; the thnea mined gates are the Delhii 
Gadi, and HalUpatti. The chief objeets of interest in the town are; 
theKaw^b's palace^ nine mosques, a Vaiabnav^ religions house or 
mofi^ and somo old ponds and walls. All of the nine mosquea 
are in fair repair. The chief are KanmlbaUgadi and Khadarbdg 
with the tombs of the Sfivanur !Naw:dbB. Outside of the town 
to the north is a Email prayer place where the Nawdb goes in 
state twice a year on Eai^du and on the Bakar IiL . The 
Taishna? niaf/A of SatyabodksvAmi to the south of the town ia 
a large bnilding in good repair. A yearly fair in honour of 
the pontifi or attended by a large mamber of his Yaiahnaf 

followers, is held at the SqU time in March or ApriL To 
the south-west of the town is a large fruit and vegetable garden 
watered by a large pond called Ifefi IhMr or the Pearl Pond. 
The garden has many beuutifel wells all of whieh e:£cept two called 
SaddshivbhaTi and Vishna Tirth ore in mins. The ViElmii Tilth 
is held in great vonoration by Brdhmans. Near tho Vishnu Tilth 
is a Hindu temple in good repair biuU entirely of asMar stone. 
To the west of the town near the EankApur gate is a large 
and beantifnl but ruinous well called Alii J^^nbirdi after Alii 
Kh5n a minister of quo of the Savauur Nawdbs. Outside the 
town is a newly bnilt bnugalow surrounded by a garden and 
ospecially intended for English visitors. Between 1368 and 1876 
the town wag greatly improred by Mr. R P. Robertson, C. S. thou 
Coliector and Political Agent of Dhdrwdr who hod the roada 
metalled and widened and many old wells and ponds rcpaiied. 
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The folloTving 400DUtat of the vUlag^ goddess^ Darga^ and OayiuDaTm 
and their three-ycarly fair is cantriLuted by TUo Bahidxir Tirmdrio 
pensioned Small Court Judge, Dh&rw^ : 

Durgava and Dajamava are the most widely woiskipped deities in tho 
Bombay Ksrn&tsk. Durga?a is betio-red to Iw an Incarnation of 
tbd bUI^bom the wife of SiuV| and Dayamaya ao. mcareotioii of XjiLksliml 
or wealth thn wife of Vishnn. Dur^gaya^ in Wo4rwi.rj is believed to presidjo 
Over and cause cholem, and Dayaoiavn to preEide over and eause im^l-pox. 
The namo of DtEi^^-a or Dmrga Dovi appears in tho Hindn Pitj4a^ and 
she ii known and worshipped in oil parts of the BoniWy Preaidency. 
Dayaniava is not mention^ m any of the Punfm and she is little known 
or wojshippwl In any part of the Bombay Presidency, except in the Bombay 
XanAtok. According to tho locsil story DaynmaVa was tho daughter of a 
loanied BrAlinian, A sweeper of the Hoiaya or Mhir caste fell in love 
with her, and seduced her in the guise of a Br^mon, Bayoiuava^ not 
knowing that her seducer was a Bobya, married him, and liad sovetui 
children by him^ Xbyamava once asked her husband to call his mother to 
his house that she might get to know her. M^tongi the motber-ia-law caAna 
to diae^ The dinner was perfect and was- pasalng plcaeantlj when M^tangi 
said to her son^ How thcao sweet cakes taste like to a roasted bulfalfi 
tongue ? Dayamav^ was horrorstmek, €he made inquiries and iLnding 
that her husliond w^os a Hobya not a BrihniJin, ^he set fire to hfAtaiigi's 
houso, killed 0.11 Ihe chUdren she hod by the liolayn, miH tried to kill her 
Hobya husbaii<L Ho Hed and hid in a buibia^ DAy^atnava found him out 
and killed both him and the buSoJo^ 

The temples of Durgava and I>ayaina^*a are small huddltigs of brick 
and mud and are generally near the houses cf the Xbdiges or village 
carponters. Except in some old shrines w'kcro they are of stone tho 
images arc generally of wood. They are of the form and sieo of & Hindu 
w'oman with twelve hands. The sue right hando hold tho cAoJl-ra or 
discus, the IrithtU or trident^ a dmw^ sword, a speor^ a daggOTj and a 
kjug kikife, and the six left hfuids hold a or conch shelly a simkcv 

a crooked dagger, a scahljord, a short knife^ and a vessel either to 
hold bkxKi or red Jhod'H pow'der. The inmges are pnt together out 
of atv'cral pieces not carved out of a single hbek of wood. Tha two 
imngcs are alwnys set side by side, Burgava painted green and Ibyaninva 
paintKl red. The images are decked with Dnimnents like those worn by 
high and middle ebat Hindu women except that tho ni^ring is the pta^ 
tike peasant woniEm^s nose oraament not the upper class pearl ringk They 
ore dressed in women^s robes, but without bedicca the sleeves of which are 
punted on their orma Tho Bodigns or carpenters are tho hcrcdlbiy 
tninintranb orpajdris ef these goddesses. Morning and evening they by 
before them flowers and redpow'dur, light a lonap, bum inccnsCj^ wave the 
incemiu-pot round their laces, and offer them cooked food or fruit. When 
a visitor comes to the temple be rings a beU^ bLls before the goddc^csi 
receive a pinch of inrenso-i^es from the mmistrant, and go<» home. Tha 
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moTT! pioutt brviik cwofmulfl, ofTer wk(Mlfjx>d or dry proTmona nnd rmmy, 
wave a lightf'd lump round thf^ goddesgro’ oud beat their own cbet kn 

in token of atoni-Jocnt forain. , i, rr ■ i 

Onen evojy third or fourth m the month of KauhtikA or aiay, 

or m any other mouth appointed by tho committee, a ijpc^tanJ fertiral 
14 held in bofflotir of the goddeaa Dayomavu ailk-d the Bii}f€Lmftran 
jdlre or DayamaWi fair. Though Durgayn’a nanie ia not mentioned during 
the fair Oio imog^^ of Ihirgava in ewriod ^de by aide with liiftt of 
Dayomam and I* treated with (niiml respect When the |M^p1o of a villa^ 
i* hold Dftyajuava'tt Mr tlio leading men of the village the drsdi, 
dtjhpsivk, pdtil, and hilhirf\i, the potter, the money-counter, die lalrdr or 
wntchman, the rillagn carpenter, the blachaiuith, the shw^imaUer, the Ifolaya 
orMJuir, the M^di^r or lunner^ the tho barber, the waaheiniap. 

tlm nmdpati or lingAyat braidle, the jorhi or oKtrologsur^ the bh4i or Vitird, 
Uro tailor, Uio lending Ijuidholdoras LingAynt priests, Brihm&na, and shop- 
kecpcTs all go in a lx>dy with mtifiic on Now Year's Day in the month of 
OAoi^mor April bo the teJnplE of iJapma’k'a and Iturgava and there 
ti*U the people tliat Dayamava'a fair will take plflOO in tw'o or thri.'O 
innothEw fe#y worship with flowi-r and redpowdor a hatchot wKicli ia to \m 
used in felling timbPT for Uw idol car and aend men with the hatchet into 
the foTTPst to fateh timber, Some of the leading villagers form a pa wA or 
oommittee to gafeher sulwwriptione to moot tho exponsea of tlio fair. Eveiy 
hnsbondmon, for overy twolro acres of land, |a n.-^uLn9d to pay Bth (R»- 4) 
in caah mud 16| lbs. of Indian millot worth nbont 4r. (Ka. 2), Tim 
de^hpIn^lAf and odier vilbige officers each pays IOj. to £2 10#. (Rs. Tt 
according to liim nn^na, Tho corandttec a Urge copper pitcher and olo&i^ 
ifm mouth ^~ith leather leaving a mmall ^lit to drop money througbh Tlio 
pitcher k nmrked with tumierio and reelpowder and is called cfabl^ or the 
subs^ption-pot. One of tho coiiiifnittoe takes the pot from houso to house 
and tella tho rillageTB to drop in tbeir contribution warning them if they do 
nut f^y, Dayomava and Durgava are tikoly to visit them with araall-poi 
and eholefo. In a largo town like DhArwIr the finlscrriptions am-ciunt to 
al>out £H>0 (Rs, lOOO); in villages they vary from £10 (Ra. 100) to £^0 
{Ra B00)» ^Vlien tho subscriptiens ore gathered the im4^es ore fivsh 
punte<l, emcept the ey»s which niuat not be painted till the hrst day of tliu 
fAtr, A twelve feet hi^ wooden car is mL^tjd on fotir huge wheels^ and on 
tho car ashed, about twelve feet long twelve feet brood and twelvo feet hJgli, 
is built fur rim goddeswa to sit in during the fftirn Above the ahed ia a 
wooden pyramid with on omoiDmted dome and on the dcmiD is dxed an 
open umbrelJa One and of each of two op thiee atrong ropM^r about 
two inches thick and a hundred yards long, ia tied to the middle of the 
ftitiwt of the wheeU. The other ends ore left on the puldle road in front of 
tho ear that ptople nmy taka hold of them and dmw the car through tho 
chief streets on tha great day of tlio fair The cor is omorntMiti^l with 
oolouFod cloths, dags, plantain troos, fruit, dowers, and mango leaves, and 
genatolly ono or two naked human dgures ore cxjrved to keep off theovU eye. 
A largo shod U built outside of the towm and, on one side of it, is a misatl 
meat for the goddeases to uit on during the fair, Notioe ia scut through tho 
village by boat of drum that all houses should be cleaned, cowdnnged, and 
whitev.ik«h-Nl, and that tho sLmdfl ohould be kept elcon for the fair^ The 
townspeople send to friembi and kiospeoplo within a day’i journey to eoTiio 
to tho fair. jIs the time draws near jitfOple from tho neighbouring viUogeu 
begin to pour jn^ ^shopkeepers nuso bciQtb 4 on tho rood aiclea fiinn 
Daynuiav-ii s temple to the ahi’d outaido of the town, and athletaSi Bongsteru, 
jugglers, and dancing and singing girls l>egin to troop in. When tha 
villogfi is cleaned and the bouses are cowdunged tmd whitewashed] nino 
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or trfMi daya bofomlkfljitlj a ft^oond Dotioe ia sent bj beot of drum thut thf? 
fair is to l»egiii on Tuesday the teuth or whatuvi>jr the date may bc^ that U 
viJl last for a fortnights that all the p^ple of the village shanid 
|h(ire theiuseU-es for it. A lamp la Lighted in the tempJe and kept bu rnin g 
foreiglLt i^hta and eight days, TMt lamp bumlog ii called anJUTdoAcFiTa 
or tlie Wginiiipg of the fair* Aa, during the ifteen days of the fair tio com 
uiay l« pounded or ground, people gnnd rniUet and pound rice enough for 
their use duriiig the fair^ and aa, except boiling idee and seasoning v-(!go- 
tabh^B nothing else is to Lie cooked during the folTf people taL^o care to 
prepare various cokes and other sweetnicaia unough to La^ for a fortnigh t 
At Llm dofto of every fair of Dayamava a hue htsbulTalo is L>oLig]it, LJis 
brow is rubbed with turiDerie and redpowder^ nfya leaves^ an^ ties! to his 
ncele, and aandal paste and flowers afe laid on him. Me is set free and called 
yailmlakoua Or the holy ImfTalo. He roams about the village ^tnxits and 
goes into the flelds and feeds on anything ho may hnd^ no one doing him 
lionn or hiiidiuncu, Buino childless or sick pt^rsons vow to the grdd<^ 
that if they have a child, or if their sierkue&s 14 cuitMl, they will free a 
Lm^lo iti the goddess' naiiko. If timtr pmyciB arc answered they set a 
buflalo frtML Such buffalcK^ arc called or a-ow buflaloca. 

Bi36l()es the holy buLfolo and the vow buOaJoeAtha fair eommittee buy eight 
or Um hfi-bullalinst and about a hundred sheep. These liullkdoes osjHfeudty 
the holy buflhio and the vow buflaJocs, whose free roaming life has nuulo 
them \rild, are geiteralLy very Utmblewmo. To quiet thfini they aro ticxi tn 
pTMta and Rtan. cd for three or four days before the great day of the fair 
and ore further weakened by being laode to drink strong lime-water. 

On Tuesday tlin aiglith day from tho or lamp-lighting 

ten carpenter women w hoso husbojids are alive are fed In the chief viJlngo 
c&rpcnter^H houae^ and tcrii Ling4yat womim whosn htcqliAiida are aJivi! aiw 
fed in thb!- Iioiise of the or chief village landholder. Early on Wtdncs- 
day morning, the second day» Hindu men and wenien of all castes fiathat 
dress in their bast, go to the godth-ssea* templPp And stand fllllng all the 
appn»iChos< Aliout eight the village painter fH&ints thegoddcs$4V eyes and 
Wiclcs his regular wages is given a sheep. The dejdi hands the paiU 
two gold or lucky n^k-thmaus and Uie pnitl dcs one of them 

round Hayamava'a and the other round Durgava's neck. The 
hands the two |[$old n<kso oreainiuhta coJkd one of wdueh he 

puts Oh iXayaijiava's and the other on Burgnva^s nose. Kext the ^iej^dCj 
dcjApdfiJLi, aud are given Ijctcdtiuts and loavca as preseiitfi 

from the goddeii$4f!s. After this the pryWw or ministnuits, that is thn car- 
jMinters who mode the imogi'^p lay flowers and redpovder on thf-nt, dress 
tliciii in fine eloiheSt deck tlu.un with ornamuaU, bum incuose l^eforc them, 
Wave lighted camphor round their fooes^ ajid bring them out of the buupkv 
As soon as tho goddesses am brought out a man of tlie MMIgir or Tanner 
caste ctJlL-d tilt' Kinigia^ who Is supposed to represent the brother of Ih^ysv 
iijiivu^A husband, comes forwnrd and reisuig his right hond^ in which 
he holds a stick with a bell and A Iiftndkerchiel fji«teni,*d to it, in front of 
the goddess shouts out before ber the names of the private p&rtSp and 
continues to shout until the car k drawn out of tlio village ab far as tho 
shed and the goddc&sen arc placed on the raised seat built for them in it^ 
Several coco&nuts are broken and tw'o sheep axe killed in front of the 
goddim^ The slaughtered shi^p ore carried round to the houses of all 
the lending villagers aa on honour and ore then brouglit liack and kept 
near the car. A third sheep is killed and the imagfa am set on the car. 
Tlio village officers and other leading men stand before tho goddiiE^^ with 
folde<5 hand;? while the people ofler cocciinuta, plantaim, dates, and other 
fruit. The o^erings are taken chargr- of by tlic arpenttir luiiiiAtnmts and 
a £»a-»102 
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thrir afisistantEi v}^a Btmd cm thf cur hy thfi side of tht? ^jDfldii^saes- 
Ineonn^ is burnt hetart the gckcldcs&ea and lightwl cuniphnr and \nXniwL ans 
suvural tltni^ wAved rDimd thdc About fdovun in tho moniing with 

the lenva of the fair committee tho minliitwit aUowB the car-draggin|f to 
begin. Aheut iSre liondred |H^rEonB toko hold of tJic mpi^s tied to the Axio 
of thi‘ car, two zhe^ are kiUod, and afnid ahont^ mid yttiU thn car ia slowly 
dragged along. As it parses people pray to the goddesses to guard them 
froin cliolera and small pox. Ev^cry time ! 5 omc roughnesg on the rood, stopn 
the ear thegoddea^ are eupposixl to be dij^tislibd^ and a sh^^p or two are 
slaughtered. At every turn nnd eomor of the public streets through 
which the car is drawn a slieep la kilfed. Ae tlio car moves on cnrpc^nUits 
]na:iimfi and blacksmiths walk with it to clear the road. If any of them 
thinks that the godde^ea are dL'tplcaJwd he calls to the comniittee who 
eitler a sheep or two to be elaughtcred. In 111 is way the car mieliefl the 
shi^d outride of the village. t>ii rRichlng the ^ed the goddesses are taken 
down from the car. Two dieep are killed! and tJie g<sdi:li^;ifles are placeil on 
llie seats prepared lor them and (lowers and redpowder ore laid on thonn 
*^i'be laps of the goddessi:^ nro tilled with ricf^ b^itclna ta ami havofi, plantaniis^ 
and a eocoonilt When the lap^filHng is over the peopltr shout in praiAe of 
tlm goddesses. In the evensng wouion ef the Anadi a nubdivision of 
Use iMadig^ or .MingSr dress in fantajitic rlothijs and dnnee Itefore Uio 
gO^ldf'SW'A Hinging their praisia and teUing their great deeds. The Asidi 
ijH>ri lieat drums and play music Iv^hind the women, whili! the Jidnigia 
continues to slioiit filthy worrla chietly the names of tlie private jjarta In 
fnmt of the shed a piece of groundt nlvaut tim fis>t long and ten liTx^b is 
rowdunged and nmamontiHl with figures drawn with dilFcriuit R'dou 111 * 1:1 
f«wdi!fra+ On the s|>ot so decorated^ al>out four o^clock on the Tliui%lay 
iiiortiing, ifl i>rought thn or holy Ijulbilo, who is supposed 

to rc^p^esellt Dayomavtin Alh^r buKliand.^ Fivo or six hla<ligsrs or 
ruiiini^rH tJirow tho hudoJo on the ground tind hold him down, some l>y tho 
and seme by tile horns nnd face; A Mddig^r with a long sliarp 

kh tfe and cats the haltalo^s throat w^bllo another holds an larthen vcRsel 
le catch (he bloo^L Next the vow hudkliX'S and one or two spccudly Imught 
hurthloes are led Uiforn the idol The head of each h cut from the body by 
repeai4>d idow^ witli liatdiete or sickltat. When this is over o^ie of the legg 
of the holy bufTalo Is broken and pat in its mouth and tho lieaii is carrit'd 
tc a Kiiiall grass hut called ilatangl's or cottage and laid in it 

.Several earthen hniipa am lighted and oiu? of them is set on the h™l of 
of the buflalct^ A large quantity of rice is 1>oiLed anil on onn 
Hide and the Wly of tho holy bufTalo is cut in pieces. The front right 
dmuldcrls die |s n|tji«teof the lianigia and is handed to hhn and thci 
o^tT parU are diBtjribuii?il among the villagt? otlicera ae-cording to the 
village custom. The villnge oOicers do not tfdce theat^ juirts but make them 
over to the Holayos atid ^Imiigire. Tim l^oilid lice^ w hich was laid m-ar 
the l^y of tins holy bufTalo is now misfd w ith a part ef the buffaloes 
hlotHl and (he undigested food found in ita stoniacb. The whole is put uito 
l^kets sme the Wki^ts are scii on n twt. Twe Midigtira htHp themselv 4 « 
st^fc-naked anil one of tliem seta on the heafls of tho other llio 
j.l .-d with the holy hufTftlo',, Thir «irt and the twe mked MMigU 

fellow,,(1 by h|ii.,lr«U of peoj.lc and aljoat fifty diwp tuid Maaiiiint 

i»siau^b(,‘r them, go to o qiot eut«idc the vtllo^ called the fMwkm or 
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liODiifLaTy. On reaching the 5pot one of Hn? nak^d MiUlIgdrs tkrowE on iJio 
gtoDiifl part of tho mixtnro in liio Wketo and Eprinklca on the ground n 
few dro[Ki frotu the othe/s blooci-pot aa offetingfl to the who 

live on the Iwuncln^'* A h slaughtered and the prty go round the 

viilAgit Ijouiidary till tliey come Jmek to the same spot At every turn aiicL 
comer of tiie villa^^ bouiuLiry n little boiled rico from thsj cart and a few 
dm[w frrmi tlio blo^'pot are throvm on the groniid aa ofleriiigs to npirita. 
While tlie party are going ronnd the vtllngi^ liouintary tlio two nnki^l 
Mwligira Hiiddenly £all luAeiiBible being poesessod by evil spinis. One or 
two aIic^^p &n* filaiighterod and tlio M^jgta Tlie Holjiyj;i^ take 

charge of the sheepp givo die largi^st share to the tvra nnk^xl Mirlig&ra; and 
divide the rest nmong themsedvee. Tlie whoks party then rotyrti to the god^ 
dess’ temple and Ulo people go to their homeo, hatlie^ niid eat. On Thursday 
the third day of the fair the fxiiil ur hendraan^ the j&orJtior utider-hendmaii, 
and die Hoiuya or village messenger each take elay pots^ draw red-white liu*^ 
on thenip M them with rico Indian mil let sjid wheat, closo their mouths with 
betid leavutg and flow'ors, and lay tJiem liefori^ the goddesses^ Eacli of tlio 
three is given a womikii’a rolie and laidice os a present from the goddL-sses^ 
The sauiu evening lai^^ numbifrs c^oine to the liig shetfl. Some wrestle, some 
diiiiee on Jong miK*A and perform oditr atlilotio exord^^s, eonio sing soogH, 
and soiiJD walk alxant ioaking at tliu fun, or joking and L-haiting with 
fiulem, BasaTi-it and other conrte^i$, ^lany are huay, Imying diiTerent 
art ides from the shops, or looking at Asridi wouieii dancing. On Friday, 
whidi like Tuesday is sacrid to tlio goddesses, the ^dllagers ky 
ocHikinl foiid or dry provisions Ixtfom 5ie go^lde^j^^ fill tlieir lajja 
with rice, fruit, Ivetelnuhi ami leaves^ and a copper or silvor coin, Imm 
int.mTifi4% ami wave lighte^l lamps round their foom. During the evoolngB 
and nights of Saturday l^undny and )[onduy tho ritea j.n?rfonned on 
ThurscUy evening and niglits are rup^tated, and on Tuesday as on Friday 
people offer Uii* goddofisy^ eooked focKl and dry pmeinionik Nothing 
sjHvinl is done on Wednesday, On Thumlny tho goddesses are taken in 
prckjcw^ion to a spot outside of tlie villaga+ A plot of gnmiid nliout two fetrl 
ikjuan? is cowdtingEHl anii di^k^Kt with deviciaf in ^?o1ounMl p<:fwderp, pmd a 
Ininb ffi wt on tlie si|iinre, A niemlier of a solid ivision of the liukyaa 
tailed Potnijort, projX’rly Pnte-riijfls or liuJUiJo-kjiigs, stri|ia himiiidf naked, 
tif”^ a few leaves round hui Ininia, comi's running like a pounces 

On Lhi! hiiiib, tonrs ite thrmvt, drinks tho blood, and runs off with tlm 
carcass towards tho vilhLge-lioundury. Some of tho Hokyaii, Jd^digsrap 
and otlierH pretend to run after liini to cntoh nnd kill him. The Fotttija 
sodfi gets nv^t tjie Ixitiiiilnry and Ijoyond tlio Ixmndary ho is safu. UTil-h 
the buffalo king's lauilf-skyiiigiaover the gxldeH»'s are taken in procesdoa 
to the village boundary* Tho Kdnigia eonios forwoith walks with the 
proeessifin, loid again in fmnt i>f Dayamavn sliouts foul wonla, Assoou os 
the gochlessj.^ arc> taken out of the vAti-al, Lhe groH^ hut called Matnitgi^a 
t.-oLlagep is humt and, on the spot whi-ro tho hut stomh the heads 

of the slaiiglit4'!nKi huffalots are hurieej. When tJie goddesses rmch the 
vi IIAge boundary they an.i placodon a raised Kost, and tunnerie, and 

ndpow'dorarci ruhLsxl on tbem. A curtain Lsdmvni liefare Llio goddesses 
to show, m is said, that they have enterod on a state of widowhood ow-Lng 
to the death of Dayamava^s buffalo husIxmiL Tlio corpt^nter ministranta 
Ktnnd inside of tho curtain, break the glass Ijanglca on tiin gioddeasi^^ 
wrists, strip thi^m naked, take the nnipowder off their brows, pull off 
ihi-ir hands and legs, and put them into two liaskets, and with 

mmiming carry the Ixiskets to the goddesses' temple and lay Uiem 
for three daya in the idol room. The doois of tlic temple are locked 
from outaidcu On the thinl cvetung the mmistrant opens the tempk 
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door, go« into the goddessea* rvom, putA the pieces together^ dressy ilioiti 
in now rebes^ mArktf thudr brows i^-ith redpowder, puts fre^ bungles on 
thidr wrists, decks theoi with Howctb and ornaments^ and stimnnds thpto 
with lighted Lunpa Many villagers cemo to the temple, bow before tho 
goddesses^ ofler them fruit, dowers^ betelnuts and leaves, and silver or 
copper eoius^ fill their laps with rice, fhiit, Leidnuts and leaves, and a 
silver or coppor coinii huro ineano^ before them, and wave lighted lamps 
roond their faces. Prayers ora ofTered to the goddesses asking that the 
vilkgo may be fne from cholera and small-pox. and that the viHagers may 
have many diildren and plentiful lion esta. AH night long Asddi women 
donee and sing and Asddli men beat big drums and play pipes. The B^nigia 
uid the Potr^ja join the Aa^dis and kwp up the merriment till daybreaks 
This merry-making U colled J^onnahi or the golden play. The bojiio nighi 
a new buflnb b brought nnd worahipped, turmeric and rodpowdor aro 
rubbed on his foreheoii, ittm Iraves are tied round his neck, and he is set 
Free as the holy btdijilo of the gcxldess Daymuava^ f£ thia builklo dies 
Iwfare the next fair a successor is at ouee chosem 

The fruit, flowers, betelnuts and leaves, money, and clothes pmcnb^l 
to the goddesses on the first day are taken by tho carpenter miniiitranta 
Under former govonunonts the second day's ofTeringa woln taken by 
^vemment, now thty ore token by the village husbandmen. The ofifer- 
inga mnde oil the thiTd^ fourth, fifth, ami sixth days are taken by the 
<1^1 the d^hpdndv tbn and the The seventh and eighth 

day^B offerings ora distributed among the hereditary viUnge scirt'antA aiid 
craftAuien oa the caipcntor, the blacksmith, the potter, the Holayg^ mid 
the 3Cldig^. The offerings mode on the nlutli day am taken by thu 
carpenter miuifitrante. 
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APPENDIX B. 

The following ncoDunt of the Dhirwur lieliefi and regarding 

Hpirit-posi^essioii ami Jipirlt-wizums U contrlbotwl l>y Rio Bihidur llrmiil- 
nlo W-tiLateali peiiBioned HinalL Cause Court J udgct, Dliirwir s 

In the district of Uliirwirj if m perscKci causelessly keepjJ on iinying 
laughing or woeping; if he EpenkR froety and einpULy on mUgious and 
other sulsjcfcta of whieh he knows notJiing ; if without any appUTOit illness 
he r^bs nothing for days or o^'or-eatis without indigestion ; if he a(M.*aks 
In a language or repeats veracs which he la Wlkved not to know ; if 
ehikiren get iita ; if lOErowii pooplo strip themselves nakffd in public ; if a 
man suddeidy brines impotent or a wotaon ia barren or niiscornea ; if a 
pf^rson grown audiliudy dninb^ faints or walks in his «lot*p| tlmy am 
believed to be possess^ hy a Spirit* The lower eUsses believe that olj 
fomtn of dlftaiae are spirit attacks, WhEui a dbeaso purxles m nattva 
Iceeh either a Mu$alku4n Hakim or a Hindu Yaid^, he fbds the patient'a 
hnjid and aaya or the fiend puiae^ meaning diat he can do nothing 

and that a fipiiit-scorer must bo cal ted in. If the c^orebt fails the sick 
man's Ciieiids tako him to tlie Kngllsli doctor. If he dies they aay the 
EnglisJk doctor and his English dnJga killed hinu The men most liable 
to spirit- 4 tta 4 ^kjs are the impotent, the lustful, the lately ^ftidowedt 
Lonkirupts, sons and bnitbetu of whorns, conviets^ the idle, brokers on thu 
unkno^'abh.% gluttons;, and starvers. The worrum most liablo to ^irit attacks 
are girls, young w^oiucn a'ho have lately come of age, young widow% idJert* 
whoresj brooders on tho untnowahlo, Irregular or gluttonous caters, and all 
sickly wome.iiL Women am specially liabb to 6pirit*ttaeks durijig their 
monthly sickness, during pr^ouuicyt ond m childbed, and men w cunen 
and children are oil apt to suffer w^hon dressed In their IkmI Uicy go to 
gardens or near w<fl!a. Intelligent and educated tucu and healthy intelli¬ 
gent women oro froer than othcra from spirit-attacks. 

From their corhest days Dh^lrwHr childnm lenm to Wlievo in spirited 
Whcii a child cries its mother says '* There is a devil there. If you doifb 
k«»p quiet, ho wUl carry you oif.* When they are a Uttlo older, their 
parents say ^ I>0 not go under that tree, or to that house. It is haunted/ 
All r^Ugions Erdhmojis dmlyi after wonhJppLng their chief gods and thu 
spirits of thde forehithcrs, before they oat, and after they have oaten, 
oier food and drink to the nvU spirits with tho rites known os frafiAimii 
or ofTeriDg-omkiiig. The most popular Soiiserit Ijooks Ofi spirits itrp the 
Twelftli Cliapti.T of tiio Garudpurin and tho Tenth to the Thirteenth 
Chapters of the Ydyupurdn, Aoeording to tho Gomdpur^ five clJUBwa of 
people bocome evil spirits. The cater of stole food becomes a panWAifa or 
Juaving^^terj n htult-thidor of talo-bcarer becomes a mrhimuAAd or neodlo- 
foeed ; on a%'oider of hungry Jirdhinatis beeomi'S a or angry demon; 

tliii pn^iid Olid fiedhsh becomes a or Icaper ; and a rich neglectur 

of Brahmans becomes a or writer. According to tha Viyu- 

pur^ii tliere aro twenty-eight classes of spirits, fourteen mole and fourUKm 
female. Of the fourteen maJi!i epirits, Bcven aro Hiuiiiii^RjiKSiiAjjAs 
or BraluuAn ghostH with big {earful huxA, red smoku-coIouTicd oyw, junoll 
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necks and Uvin LeJlic*; nnd ^von nre KuaiiBi^tD.Cs or kiwilpsis trunks, 
vfith eyea on tbt# fibonlden and their □(^cks welling blood; and of thw 
fourteen female splHtSp Stsven are Dakuanib and seven arts 
SiiAKiiAvrs somo of wLom have hi^eM like woh^ tlgere or kites, and 
of others the heads nro not on their nf>cka but on tlieir kiiETigi, ihigliAt 
shoahh^nv, niusts, breasts^ or palni!^ The food and drink of all is ^dilegni, 
fooddea^ingH, human exeremeiit, urine^ and nkOuih'water. {Spirits haunt 
eoipty and tumblcdo^ liouses, cesspools, atheiEts, thu idiinndi^ 
proud^ the lazy, the miaerly^ the cmiy, the wratbfuh drapLserti of parents 
uud pnests, over-aleepers, over-wf?epem, and womon-niled lucm 

The oveiy^-day Dliir^^ir spirit lujlSefi diETer gni-atly from tbcrjc in iho 
Banscrit Imkik Bpmta or ghosts are eoexmonly kuoxiti by tlio ihuiAcrit 
naters of Bliut or the departed aiid Pifi^c]i or perhaps llcsh-i^atA^re 
and by the Kdiunrcse name of Disvi-a that is deity. ITie I>hirwir 
pec»j>le divide spirits into outside and house apiritiL Tlaey do not 
grtratly fear outfiido apiriK Evciy field, homse^ and tree haa its oi-ii 
spirits but they also have their guardian spirits or and thus 

guardians are the fitrungeri* Borne of the guardiaiiJi arts nievb! spirits^ others 
am h'jnnlc^ The males are known os Bbarm^ppia, K^liippat and inaniy 
other liamoe; the coinmouLst female guardians are l^jakshmi, Kareva, 
Kallava, and Kanimva. They live in shnpelosis s^toncs dnu!>etl with white¬ 
wash mnl nid-earth lu a eomer of a liuld nr in a house or initier Enme big 
tree. On every no-moon day, over thii ninb guanliann, a firw Ho went and 
isoinc saudalwo^ paste are thrown, and a cocoonut Is brektm 1 m- fore thiun ; 
and oi’tr the femalo spirifcSj stones^ turmeric, m\A rt'dpowder nr& also 
dreppixL Bomcdnics the guardiaus trouble their ownerB^ MMidiiig fever, 
heodoeho^ rlieuinathuu, or other slight siekiiess. Tim owntita fall fjcfonj 
their guardians and promise if they take away the sickness they will 
fivs or ivn pricfits and their wives, Wlmi they get well they feed tlia 
priests and lay a waiElicloth Or rt ro^m before the guardian, and ilmii.'ndvE.^ 
wisir the roljo as if it Imd never Iwen offertKL When tltey have thm 
flickiic^iaes tJmy eay I^^n^rmaj^pa or LuMiimiAi-ra IfdtiMm ilmt is Father 
Bralima or MoEber LuksJiini vexes us, and whmi tliey lukve paid tlieir vow 
tin y say Marmappa^a fiutdidiri Umt ia Father Brahma 14 prepitiated. 
Manithiis, sliepherda, and other desk eatom offer their guard! iaiis a sheep or 
a fowl and cook Euid eat the fleshy I^lany J^IuBalm^n huslmnilmen liave small 
blinnos of ffliints In their :ge1da, and woreliip them when tJiey Kickeu, In 
this way thre&fourthip of the people worship guardiaiks and tJiink Uttio of 
spirits. 


llonse Bpirita an Ihc gliMt* of liousw^ poople i^-ho liave died u violput 
or lui miiiatuFal death, or who have diisl irith b wish unfit]tilled. Ati old 
nisin who leaves a young wife is apt to couin liaiefc, mid so is» young 
wiwi^ who has listl to kiivo a fine liushand, nice cliildren, and a muifort 
able home. To keep away tmeasy male speckj funeral rit*-a arw 

p{;rfe«netl; ami to kisip away a tnoubleseuju- first wife’s spirit the (weond 
Wife wears a gold wire bracelet round her right w'rist and oveirv yinr in 
the name of the dead wife feeds a BrjUmmii woman whoso huHliond is ulivn 
and givM liera ro^ and a ij«h«t This rite is called jakai. To Itcep away 
evil Bjpints on all no-mooii days thrcughout Uio ywr, ItralmianB, .laiiia. 
Lmgayafe, \aiiidiyjij;, and people of all casUM oEer cocoonutB, plnnbiimi 
flviJ spiritstoae#, bnn, fmohincowie Iwforo them. 

Lingayst, or Iwggnnt. SometimeB a lobo is 

DHcrwl and liefih catm somntiiiiC6 offer a goat or a fowl 

house Lathe him 

■md luakt him aiilt u eertam nmuLer of limes round the houso eods, and 
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llruhnkQH and Ling&yat piirats or IjcgjprB arp feel. If the? 

is no some great Or ft Br^inan is in. Her pmys 

to If a Hbkdti^ liu uavi'a ^^amplior lights round tho hooso gods &ve 

times and throws holj water on tbo pntiuntr liO ongmvi-t my^irioua 
JettiJrH and ^gures on coj^por mtd ties them to the patient’s ann. 

If he is a Mtui^ieatLh he hums frankinceiiBo before hi^ or hands 

locally supposed to represent the open palms of tJio inaii-yra Haadan and 
Hi4H$j.!iip funiigatfS the patient, wTitea holy veisra from the Kurin on a 
puree of paper, and tics the paper to the patienVs neck. If tliese meana 
feuh Uie fHends of the ralTenrr take him to an exoreiat^ who is ealled 
lihaUtiifjtfjfiva or spirit^seamr, Btreog tninning men who care not to work 
set up ns spirifc-seorers* and people U'tiove them. Tha power of Simring 
Spirits is uot 1lere^lLtaly. Some guut it by studying spirit-scoring LookR, 
by fasting on no-moou daya^ and by standing op to th<dr necks in cold 
water during ec!lipfie& and repenting vetseg in honour of Yetol the ghos^ 
lord. The tinmns guTieTally ustMl by profesaionoJ spiribscareTB to cure 
poLiimts are to luake them hold their hfsds in smoko niadt! by burning 
chillieSp resin^ snake skin, and pc^icock fL'athcrs, 

Two uudliodiE of scaring spirits are pnuctised in Dbirwdrt A irindu 
plan and a Mo-salm^n plan. Tiio Hindu exorcist eowdungs the ground^ 
tipriikkh^ quartz or powder on the ground in the form of giants, 

rorpjte?s Bcorpions, and annk4«, places lights on the tigun^ and mukc^ the 
patirut sit nisar thruiwa a£hE?s;^ m\d watftr^ or oil on iho patient^ 

ikreakK cocooiiutSp repents verses, imd onh^ra Lho spirit to tell its narne^ 
At Iasi the patimt, that is litv. spirit ui the patii'iit, tells its naitii'-, its 
linTiu', why it atliiekcd the patient, and on what eonditioiis it will leave. 
Tlur friends mid relations of the ^latient promhiA> to fttldl tlio spirit's 
conditions, nnci Rotne patjciits recover. Tlie ^lusaliiiin plan dilTera Uttlo 
frriiTk Uiis except tJiafc the spint-srartu* repeats vers^^ from the Xunin and 
kills a goat or a fowl, ^th plans are held o<|uaily effkH!tivc- Hindus 
geiu'!mlly call Hindu exoreists and Mu^alniduK Musaluiim exorcists- 

In Fkinkapur town are tw^o famous Lingiyat spirit-swmniir^ h'lkkirappa 
Sersangi a c!oliti]Ei merL'Kant and the hereditary head or 

ffMhethi of the Honkapur lingdyats. Outride of Fakinlppiv^a house is a 
large pillar or devil |Hist in which Fakinippa lifks ItupriiainiHl 1000 
evil spirits* The house is ofUm crowded with of sj^irit-posBessea 

people and tlieir frinuls. In a pot are si^veraJ slips of retl and blue 
E»a^H reach Is] ip nlmu tail inch brood and three iiiehc^i loiig- Tlu:^e ure 

of gmit virtuo, Tliey have IkOim soaked in charnked water and with tJic 
ikelp of hflvo great pow'tr over apiritm There are al,'to Um^' Iiht^ 

lioxes full of country mediciiu^ a mortar and a pnatle, mid a pair of senh^ 
for 1-oth Fkikittlpi>a and SivlingAppa odiiiittiNJ tlmt they know a little 
medicine. When people come to Iw cured and all is rc?a.dy lakirsppa and 
Sivlingiipiia ask la any one Buffering from e^df^plritul 

Oh one day w hen the writer was pifsont sovirral people camo forward. The 
first woB Oangn^^a a lungsyat w^uan of alsout twenty, Hi*r huslMcml wm 
wdth her. Hi! complained tliat for aix months hii* wife Imd Ihm vexed by 
some ovil spirit and Iteggod Fuliiriippaand Sivliligiippa tocast it froui her.. 
Fakiri[k|m and SSivlingippa spoke to Caugavva. They wamwl her to tell 
tlie whole truth. If she told one lu^, a de^nl out of tlie devd post would 
punedk her severely. In lier tmtuml voice (Jniiigavii'a complained that at 
times she hfud IxH'in haunted by evi\ spirits which w'Ould not allow her to 
speak^ gave hk-^r much tronlkle, anil severe Itodily paio+ Fakiriippa and 
Sivlingtippugunuiied one i>f tlio charmed pap<.^rs on her brow. Gongavva 
stoppetl spLu.king. They gummed a second piece of cJiaruied paper on her 
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nose; shn groanf^l m if eomc onu ’snw c^hc^kbg her. They appliiil a third 
piece to bc^r chest ; she mumbled viol^tly ns if m a |iir ftteric t^L Fci.klr- 
^ppii bud Blvlingippa said tbfit they had fcrct^d the uyH Epirit to sliow 
Itfitdf, They &ekod the spirit vh^her it vfm male or feEimlev Tlie woman, 
or Tather the spirit in the wouimir ^be ghost of a kiii«won»iiii 

of Gaogav^ii^a aacl liad Irecn Itauutiii^ lier for mx montJisL They aski.'d Jit-r 
if she would leave Gongiivva quietly or wouhl jmiftT to l>e fortsjd. She 
a£iid sJie w'ouJd leave if a robe was given to Gangavva in her nairno. Th+i 
husliond agreed to give the robe, Fakir^ppa told the spirit to awi^ 
fthc would leave Gongav^^ and to liow to the jM-iople, The spirit swore 
nifcd l^we<L (.langavva, who wan still in a possessed state^ was takoii to tlio 
devil post and was told to walk thrreo round it At the end the ipiirt 
said I Imve left Gangavva aiwl am In tlm post The ebnniiHl pnp<'Ts M^erts 
taken olT Gangavva'js brow* nose* and cheat Bhe rtgained her usiial look, 
and Kaid she felt eofty and free from jmn- Faklrdppa gave her three 
opening powdera uid told hiu^ to take one every day^ Gangavvn and h^r 
huslMmd went hnnke happy. 

The ne^t patient was a MusaJm^ woman Tatim^i tliiriy-tivo years old. 
Bhe was married and her hualjand was with her During the last tiino 
montlis at night a spirit had at times come to her, pnlk-d off her elotbnSj 
and l^t and squcMr^^ed hrr. Fakirippa guumked a cbamiEMl paper on lii^r 
brow. Sliu ceased to spe^. When a swond chsimtiHl paptT was gammed 
ott her nose she groaned* fell on the ground, and writhed as if ahh? was lifting 
bi^t^qir When the elianni.^ her ehc£t Fatimalj or 

rather the spirit, said she was a feinole and for nine moiitlis had Wen 
troabling Fatim^h at night. FakLri[qia Bsld ^ Will you leave Fatcmdli 
or shnil 1 let loose one of my big spirits on you/ Bhe said * No No Sir^ 
do not kill mu. J fall at your feet Pardon meT I will lisave Fatiindli at 
OJioe if she gets a silvor armlet wortli £1 Itg, (Its. Id) and wears it on 
her right arm in my nrniie.^ Fatim^''^ husljand agr(^od to buy tJio armlet 
and Oie spirit promised to Ji«ve at once- Fatiinih was made to walk 
round the davU Tlie spirit* ss in Oangavva's case* cried ‘ 1 have left 

Fatirnwh and am m the posL^ Fatimih came to herself ^id she felt friN?, ftnd 
went off with her linsbancL In neither case did Fakir^ppa or SIvILngnpi^ 
takd any fee or present, Fakirdppa and Bivlitjgippa keep a re^natcr 
ahowing, with the names and homes of the patients and the dato, alKJut a 
thousand caana in which they have scared evil fipirits without any ehargn. 

Pn\ aridy and alone.^ the wnter asked Fakirdppa and Sivlingappa how 
they conld compel evil spirita to talk atid confess and come out. Fakirappu 
and Sivlingdppa both s£dd * There are no eiil ff|>irit£, It is some 
mckiiKu of the body nr of the mind that mokes iMMjple and Uiuir frienda 
^mk ^ey are haunted by spirits. It m no use tidlirig the frt^ople ilm. 
T ne omy phm is to humour them, declare you can scoie spirits* luid order 
thcju into the post/ They added Eliat they were generoUy able to give the 
people soiiio medicino to help them, * 


In Dharw^ when on exorcist foils to drive out a spirit, the patient is 
t^en to some holy place or shrine fan^uus for its spiri^ftcaring powers. 
Among such i^rmes are Hantim^^s temples at Knrubgutti in the 

KadamiandrUi in the llinebonnur suliflivision, 
^ttia Bodha Svami's ahrine in Sivanur, and other minor places in 
Dharwa^ WU^n these local shrines foil thu patient is taken to Bomu 

Viiderdja Svimi at Swddi in 
aamt HngKvendra SvAmi at Alaritmlaya in Helari* to 

N^ ArVo?l''lT Fnodliarpur, to Kolhdpur* to Timpati in 

orth ArLot, and to RamesUvar m the south of Jndk, At tlioBe holy places 
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the patient lA made to bathe daily, to walk a oertom nninber of timei 
round the temple or round a tree, or to bow before the idol or tree 

a hundred or morfl times^ or to roll roTMid the temple tr« five or eevea 
times a day. Some patlofits perform these ejcercoaea m wet clothea 
Erihman or lin^yst priests or Mojsalmin beggars and other poor people 
also fed. 

Within the loot fifty years especially in Dhirwir^ Hubli, Gadag, and 
other large towns, spirit attacks have grown much less common and 
less aovero. An incteaso of intolligenoe dne to letter writing and travol 
has perhapa helped the people to shake off some of the load of their 
hereditary drtsad of ghosto. But mora and more regular foo^ clearLor 
water, warmer clothes, aLrier houses, and doaner aurronndinga have 
probably done more to help the people to throw off spirit'Ottacka, 
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Ax iateresting feature ef Dhirw^ Efo ig Its WfiesUiti.g^HoiiS6S or 
Gardii3iiuiiiS^ Tli$ woM from gardi (X.} athletic ancf 

moAi (K.) hotiEe, It corre^pqiQdfl to &i0 Sa^krit ni^^Ua-griha and the 
Peman fdh'fjiJlAdna. 


^ The iport-kouM w an old Hindu infftitudDm In one of these, djessed in 
wotn^Hi's clothes^ Bhlm, the giant Pindha^^, Tmstied to the death with 
Richaka who had inanited the sister-wife DjaupndL The PuribiB also 
havo numj refenencses to these wreffUing piU and thoir oxercisea. 

In Dhirvris^ in tho and to a less artent in the every town 

aiid Urg« village has its spert-bonso, and large towns often have sevoiaJ, 
tn the eastern plain from the ouUiide the sport-house looks like a flat 
roofed building about seven feet bigk In the wet west, where they arc 
rare, a tiled roof ifl built over the ll&t root In all cases the obter wuHji 
are whitewashed and the comeim picked out with red. In many eoloons 
and sbea are flgurea of hontaEnon^ m foot and on horse, with speara and 
guns, shooting tigers and other wild atiimals, and wreatlers in liereo 
struggle* There are do windows and only one doorway with a atrong 
wooden door. The top of the doorway runs two or three feet above the 
line of the roof and w coloured red, grccjjp yellow, and hkcL Along the 
Bport^hemse wall ia a raised earthen Ijcneb aljotit two feet high and two 
fwt broad where visitors ait and sit^ and amoke. 


In front of the sport^houae is a space for open air wrestling, A strong 
door, the only opening in the walls^ about opens on three narrow 

Ktepa which lead alxsut four feet clown to tlie floor. The houses whoae 
walls are daubfid w ith red earth, is about ten fei-t broad, eightocn long, 
and ten high. It is divided into three rooma each about ftix feet brood 
and ten foot long. Except ono dim lamp all is dark as doHng exereiM 
the door is al ways carefully closed. On one side of the honin, on a ooftt 
two feet brood and three feet high, are ebbs weighted with lead, stono 
weights, and ironHshsina fastened to a stout hor. In a njcho in ooo of tho 
walls are the guardians of the house a small figure of the monkey god 
Honnm&n, and of the Panja cr All's Hand. Btrforu the gnartlimm k a 
Muser in whicli fmnkiiiceDse is burnt. Thursday is the Musalmin and 
^□r^y Hindu guonliim^s great day* On Thursday nil athletes 
^ m iunkiticeiise before the Hand or PoMjti^ throw a flower garland over 
It, a^ offer red sugar. On Saturday oU Hindu athletes lAthe, go to the 
K™ ajium iL, throw themselves before the imagiiisi, ofler sandalwood! paste 
flowenv wave hu^ng fnuiktnceiiw, luid Liy fruit* or ethw eatSWrt 

^ >‘'Tt ill a 

pf Oie mot» end nibbed on the wrisUm! bodies when tliey ^rfortn. 


* B4v Balii<It]r'nnn»Iriv Vcnhatc.h. 
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who attend sport^bouscd jm kn^ovii 13 efttnJitftAfll Au/dJ^ or 
spart-haiifi« hoy^ Exoept the dopreasod cLaascs who have ^port-hQUsea of 
their boys of nil wastes Bfihmans^ Yinbj Jmm* IdngAyata, 

Marithis^ and Mnaalaiins attend the villfigQ apoft-hoose. foja tic^n to 
altend spottdioiiseB about teu ajid ^ on dl] they are thirty or more, AtUetes 
and boys when in tminkig are well fed. Those whose caato ndoa allow it 
ent Those who wtnot eat take specially large qoantitiea 

of Angfur and <darilied buttefn. Boys and men of all claws when in 
tnunlng am eamfui to drink a pint of milk every day^, and fioak qver^ 
night gram In water and oat it in the mornings ^^1 ^ ihey can aBbrd 
nat dates soaked dvemighti in clarided butter, l^ya who are "fotid of athletle 
exercises do not marry till they are tn^nty-iivu and ovnn then, if they 
are ehampiona, they do liot live with their wives. A champion has 
been beaten once or twice generally gives up wrei>t!ing and begms to live 
with his wife. For a month before the yearly thaUenge meeting the 
champion lives on ricli food. The winner generally gi^ts a Imndsome 
prue, a bracelet^ a turban* or a w’alstcloth. Thu usuid yearly ehallengu 
is bold In October on the day Wforo Xhuiann On the day of tho 
meeting one or tw^o sheep am sl ab* in firont of the guardian Handp and the 
beads and l^s are boned nnder a stone slab in front of tho Hand, and the 
msfc is t^ten by Mtualid^s Muritbis and other flesh-Eatets, Brihmin* 
IdDgiynts and Jains who may not toueh desh* feast on fruit and sweet¬ 
meat. Anything that is over is buried in a cortier of the spDEt-bous& 
AVhc-ii at oxerdse the athlete weare a tight pair of short drawers and a 
w^aistbond tightly w'rapped round the w^aist and one end passed between 
the legs and tightly tucked behind, When resting or before Ift^unitig a 
contest they sometunes cover themselves with a cloak. All articles worn 
by athletes nre washed in red-earth water. Thn hours are four to six 
in the morning and eight to ten at nighu As soon as n boy tmters a 
gymnasium he takes o(f his h€nd>drc^ jacketp and other clothes except 
the tight drawers and the wmstband^ Eight to ten stand in otto liny and 
oight to ten ki another line opposite to tliem. Each catches his right arm 
with his hollow left hand and smites it nmt the shoulder suvcml dme^ 
making n loud noise. This is called ihfutild Aodiyotia or Bhouldor-smitiiig^ 
They then touch the ground with their toes and ptiunis and move thelrbodE^ 
backwards and forwards without bending tho knees^ if possible stretching 
so far that the noso con touch the grounds This is callod hy Hindus 
the devardisdm or god's eserei^ and by Musalmim Muula Al^s or the 
prophet Ali^s exofdau. While performing nxorcises at eoch motion of his, 
body, the leader keeps shouting ^ort unmeaiiing seutenecs In which the 
mmieu of Bhim and thu prophet Ali occur and tlio rest repeat the shout 
ami copy the fuo^'c+ment^ Tbo last words of every couplet or tfiplot are in 
rhyme 4 They also stand and walk on their bands and sit down and 
rise more than a hundred times- They jump and turn doubla somersaults^ 
They perfortu with dub^ lift weights^ nnd climb greasy poleOi and 
generally end by wrestling in ooupks. * 

At the challenge meetizigs tho chompioiis rub their bodies with red 
earth, tie an amulet or nvil-scaTer to onn of their arms, and hido 
thuiusolvca under a diH^ robe or a blanket m case any sorcerer or evUneye 
should sap their powers. 

Girls of the prostitute cloaa and professional athletes, learn athletic 
exercises io their homes, but do not go to public sport-houacs. They wear 
tight drawers from the waist to tho knee, and sm^l bodicea When they 
•are grown they perform In public but never wrestle, V\=lieii a girl 
performs in public she wears a bodice and robe like on ordmary woinan 
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with one Of two diflerencfflv 8bo p*i^eB tha aklrt of Uio lobt bo 
back between her feet that the leg Lb baifo up to the knee, ejid^ instead of 
drawing the other end of the robe over the ch^ and bead, she bLcds it 
tightly round the w^aist, Beaidos the tight bodioe over the bfeaoti ihe 
|UB»» a bright kerchid over the right and under the left shoulder and 
ties it tightly behind neckj fasten^ the two lower enda of the tippet 
to the robe at the waist one at i^oh aide. Ae soon ns the pt^orhianco ie 
over Ehe unties the kerehie! and draws the upper end uf her robe over her 
*^^^^*dder and head. Girla perfonu the same eaerciacs aa men except that 
they never wr^tle. 
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QPABTX-POWDErU 

E.A?ccotit ihe wok! iised for tho qimrts; line* And picture which pnident 
hDUBowivcH ipnnkle in frait of their house dootA, is said to mean the 
hrilliant lino tram the Sanskrit colour and atail a row. The oithodoK 
cxplAnation of tho sprinkling of these Uncs and ligures, os well as of whito^ 
washing cowdunging and tying strings of mango loAvea in houses ia 
it is for beAOtjp hocAOSO dwells in tho house. 

The best rdn^oU U made hy poundmg white quartz into powder Its 
colour is white and it may be used either while Brihmans aro in a pure 
etAto after bathing, or when they have not bathed. In the abseuce of 
quartz powder, rice-aour may bo used. In addition to the white lines, does 
or figures of yellow, red^ black, greotij and blue powder Are also oeoAEionolly 
used The yellow ^wder is made from turmeric, the red is the ordinAfy 
of rice or rdjrf flour dyod with red sanders, the green is from tho 
ground dried leaves of the Msehyiiomcm grandifloFa, black is ground 
charcoal, and the blue U indi^. Every day lln^, dots, and figures aro 
drawn on the fioora of all Br&man houses, thniio, four, or fiv<^ straight Lmoa 
parallel to the walls of rooms and ^-eratulAa 0raUlin«s^ cbclfs with a dot 
in the centre, and elAborute figures arc aJao drawn. Qn great occasloi^ 
elaborate tracery and figures of men, animala, and trees ore drawn. On 
A'eryar-cAnnJ or the Cohra^s Fourth, that is the bright fourth of or 

AuguAt^Septemlicr, Br^hmanSi in additian to making the usual figures, draw 
and worship ainglB, double, and twisted forms of snakes sprinkled In quartz 
powder. During the leading days of the i>icdfi feast, the dark 14th and 
15th of jJtArin or Octobor-November, and during the bright half of Kdrfil 
or November-Deeembor, all Hindus sot what they call the Panduf, five 
oowdung oortes tw'o or three inches high snd about the same vound tho 
foot, outside to tie right and left of the threshold, and on the top of the 
outer house door. Round each oowdung cone they draw double or 
treble white and rod ibies, set a fiower of tho kumM (K) Oucurbita 
hispida gourd on each of tho cowdung cones, and throw over aJI 
turmeric and redpowder On the marrijige day of Vishnn and the 
plant, that is the evening of the bright iwelfth of Zdrfi^^ or November- 
December, and when lakshmi the g^dess of wealth comes in iS^r^t:an or 
August-September, besides the usual quartz figures, or cow's foot- 

priale Are sprinkled with rdti^cU powder all Along the ground from the outer 
threshold of the house to the Ehiine which has m^e ready for the go<L 
When feafitz aro given In tho opon air, in front of and on each aide of the 
board on which each guest sits^ liiiea and arches Ara drawn in quartz and 
redpowder. On birth, nmrriftge. And other i^tivo occasions^ and when 
entertainments anj j^ven elaborate quartz powder figures are traced. On 
occasions of deaths, funeral cenemoiues, yearly mind-ritea or luiiid-diimera, 
no iiuortz linea, dots, or figures ora drawn, except that at dinners in 
honour of saints a little quartz powder is Occasionally used. No special 
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quartz figures ore drawn on no-nu^on or full-moon days. Tiifl cowdan^g 
of the groimd and the dinning of fearful quartz; powder figuiBs ia oti 
important port in most exortkiOA. 

The great tracert of quartz powder figure^ forming: them simply hj 
letting the powder drop from between the tliiiiDh and fingers, am 
Brahman women* No Brdhnmo woman dntitig her monthlj sickoeoa^ for 
three raontha after childbirth, or when in monming may draw quartz 
lines. JainA use Ringoli like Brihmana. and Mmith^ tise it on special 
occasions. Some, but not all IilngivatB, draw a few ILnca every day in their 
honaea. On moon light nights ana on great Dccmuoiia, lingiyata dmw 
long double Unea of dote, alternately of lime and water nod red earth, and 
dine or piny close by these linea- Lmgiyata oko draw one or two lines of 
qiuurtz powder along the edge of the gra^ before bniy^g the body« 
Fotm, like Hindus, d&comte their house fronta by stamping them with 
quartz powder plntea Mu&atmdnB and Nadve converts to Chnatianity 
oie the only pezaona who do not use quartz decomtiona Formerly the 
traceries were all made by letting the pow'der slip between the thumb and 
the fingtira Of late yenle tubes and ptat4* with upturned edges pierced 
with designs have beim filled with powder Aioi either rolkd or stamped 
oii^ the plane to bo decorated. 
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A- 

Abbigiri: eis, 

Abd^ Bolel Kliiii = Nawib oi sivui^ 
m2), 803^804. 

Abdnl TTalritii £hin : Nawib ol SjiiTftiiiiT (1751 - 
) 7^), at WAIT with Ihn MardthiA ixvl th« NiiAm, 
wi^ EsaAos and Tipn, 7^-802. 

Abdul Sduf Khas; Nawib cl (16S6- 

1715), in. 

Ablur« liUrngn, tnoipLcf, [naerif^txqai, MS, 
Acq^UUition : b^ ths K^liiih llSliT-liS^^ 4^ aiul 
ncnEo 2L 

Adibu^lgars; tradin. 111 
Adulteration of Cotton: 2^. 

Adur± nllngnp t^mpk, inaciiptiMu, 
Admhunclmn = forMt wandcrera, 103. 
Agaealerua i 
Ago Dotaile i ^ 

Agrionlture SeasouAi 2 JO- 272 . 

Aioiti: 4*3, 447 nftis S* 44S. 

ALraui t hlU, 3; Tillage^ lort, MU- 030. 

Ald -nd- din K hLl j l ~ Halbl ISmperpfr ||12P5' 
401-402. 

Alnivar: imilway atatlon^ 0^^ 

Amargol: tciaplcii 030, 

Ambigft : li4bcTincli» 185'18*. 

AminblliLvi ' ^llagej 440, UMcriptaong, H'jO, 
Andhrabhritja: Himlm kings (a.c.30O 200 

300 and nota 3 h 

Aue^guudi + of Vljayaiim^i*pitil (1333 - I573)p 
439-441, 

Annigerit town, 3S0, 4*0, tempUa, hintary, 630- 
€5L 

Arable Area t 2^. 

Arlekntti t villii^Ci Lnnciriptiam^ 032. 

Arleabrat: villsgej tconplcap inaenpUinuE^ 632. 
Artel: inllage, lamplu, InKTiptnttiai 6321 
Ag^tdftm s * dcprafiadd oLiMS^ 210. 

Aspect: % 3. 

Aasesfiod Taxes t 60 $. 

Aaundi : isilbi^ tenaploa, ittfcriptioAif 6&2. 
Aflundi E illMTiptiaiui* 652. 

Attdra : aiuialmia pnrfomMrai 2^-233. 

Ayjaa • J&nganui. 


B- 

I Badigoai T cnTpcnt«T«p 143-146. 
j Badr-iil'Z$iKidn ^ A^lniaor guneml ( 1700 }(t 417 - 
Bigbdnj 2 MuulmAn ^Aidcunr^ 240. 

B fthi flift t tnimdar of t!he S^vaniaf Kawibl^ 

792. 

H fthtnftnt Kipgi: tho (13*7- 14S9)» 403 
Baiiigis t beggars, 200. 

Balngnnr . nllaga, LEiK]riptionpG33l 
Balambid ± tAznpttii, inaepiptimi^ 652. 

Bilambid : villag«p temples^ iucflptionsi 632. 
BaJance Sbeets: 609. 

BOebaili396 and note 3i Tillage^ temple^ 
biAcripliQSSp 652. 

Balm : TilUget templtp liucdptipfii^ 653i 
j BindekaTB : tradeni, 125. 

• Bangarhards t Mnsolmiin bangle-Bellct^ 233-^23^ 
Bauikop E TiUngOti temple,. ioficziptinnA, 633^ 
Saj^igfl £ Inftdeia, 122-12$. 

BanJedpur *- town* 3$0 j cnptnra of (1406^^ 404, 
■aeg« of (1575), 40 $; Aurvoy, 403-fiO^^ 54E-551 f 
nbdi^'ition detsili, baaDduficSp oz^a, aipeet, aoit, 

I cbmate, vater, atoeb, otips^ pe«pl<^ 626-OSS: 
town* fort, templea, batoryi 653-637 s tpint- 
Kuers, ilOr 
I iBniersiS^. 

Baunihatti s rilUge* inicrip^onp 657- 
I Bardnr iftrtBagOp temple, inKnptian, 657. 

1 Barrett; Mr. H., 27 nolo 1. 

Ba^T i lingjiyat r&fonser (I I6(l)p 16$ -105. 

Ba3aTia ^ Lin^yet womim dovoioeH, 101 * 102,094- 

Baiflet; Ceiptain. 287- 

Bedan ' bunNn, 1S4-1S5; liaaalzn*!! coaTerta^ 
233. 

Beggan ; 19U'213, 

Bel^ ; Tiilsge, inscriptimiftp S37 p 
B el^autra; inffioriptkaB, 657- 

Bebatgi * vHlagOp temple, 657- 
BelTatti : abl vElUgo, temple, biscrlpMoDi^ 657, 
Benkankond - vilbigisp temple, mocriptioai, 657* 
Benniballa: n^eri T. ^ 

' Berade ; ■«« Sednn. 

I BerBi ^ Msf Alba-Tclngu catAlrf„ 408, 

Betel Falmg ; 303, 

Betel Vine ■ 303. 
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Bhangis : KflWiiBicrp, 214. 

BhaakaiT&T i mbol chief of Nskigtuid f ISSS')^ 434- 
438, m TSI. 

Bbaty^iis ^ Miiaa1iii4ji oecki^ 244. 

Bbavihdl t vitUgB, fccmple^ nueriptiaiU^ '83S. 
BMniriv N&dgir: ^ nb«1 (I85S^ 434^43^. 

Blmifl t littoj^bwerij ZS5-1SG. 

Bidflrkatti : village* tEmpIep. uLicrilirfciaDt (h5&. 
BidtihfLlla. : im GiLogAtiili 
Bigha t 4^. 

Bgipuf : m 409, 441.442. 

BiJ&ptu Kingq ^ (1480-1(138), 400-409. 

Bijrari: 44l» 453 and aoU 4. 

Bilfljdd&rg l tFoavara^ 183 - 105 ^ 

Birdfl: 40-4L 

Birtlu and Dtattu r 024-623. 

Blanket-weaTing: 360-381, 

Bohordo - 235-230. 

BOkyipUr ^ tctapla Bttf 000. 

Bortowera : 320-323. 

Boondarice ^ i^ 

Biralwano t as^lOL 
Bridges s 3*7-318. 

Britisb ^ odnsmbtratieti (1318- l8S4]ip 453 o 2V07. 
Biidbudkis: fortnnotfillE™, 2Q0'201 k 
B orgeas i Dr* J+, OfiO ncite ^ 713 neta 2,773 qfote 1. 
Bnrhill Tld-din J Maiinr general (ITSO)* 410. 
BlUSj : Pireneh gcrjeiil (1755), 650, 798-79S. 
B^danio: ^ Bedm 
Byod Bdsdrs + knibuidmenp 133. 

Byddgd ’ tavn, trade MUtre^ 354, 688. 

Bjdkatti ' temple, iii*cnptioiwr, copper- 

plflUs, 658*059. 

a 

Canala ^ 263-2S5. 

Capitalists t 3(9. 

Cai^t-waaviog: 378-379. 

Carriore: 358. 

Cattle Bisoaso = 624 
Cenatia BetaDa - 45-4a 
C^m t 470, 

Ch abbi l temple, LDJcnptrQDp 659. 

CbdkUT; a luad meunre, 441. 

Cbdlikafa - 442 and nete 2, 447-440. 

Chalmati - viUnj^p temple, 65a 
Chalakyaa : Earljr and WesUitn (510-760), 39L 
Chilukyaa: Weitm (m- iioo), 393-390. 
Cbdiabbara * m ^amigtira* 

Change of (Jrops: 207 -263. 

Cbaimiiig ; Americau ^ifum plaater (1345), 290. 
Chaplin - ^r., Celkcter of thi^ M^ritbli countiy 
(1318), 432. 

Cbarlet = bir. F. L., 12 nate 3; 251 note 1; ^2 
DOte 1 1 310 nerte 1 ; 434 noteS; 065 mkA 4; 729 
nete6. 


Cbdtdili; see BaUiiU. 

Chaadjadimpur ? Tilliget tEiniplH^ mjcriptidiu^ 
300, 650. 

CbelTddk : iervnntfl^ ISdw 

(Tbkaparihaili i TtEage, tempift, ooo. 

Chbatria; m EilHkUtara, 

Gbikanji ' viUn^fe, tcmplB, imicriptieiiap 680. 

Chikkanarti; eoa 

Chikkenu i village, pond, taaipledj inaenptioDa, 

oca 

CbiUies^ 

Qua Mnlgnnd t village, temple^ lELicriptiaQip 600, 
ChitpftTHJiB : en Konbanuth Br4hmuLi, 

Cbitragdra ? ■«« Jingim 

Cholera T tiaH). 433, m 590, and note 2, 
CbrtBtlaiU - 249-251,745-40. 

ChTmAns = ^ SannS^iyi. 

Cipher Nmobfira : 321 and note 1. 

CiTUCoOrtfli (1&IS-13S3). 590-599. 

CiTU Suite ■ (1870-18821, 5i)0-60L 
diBiate’ 13-17. 

Cocoa Balms; 303- 
Commimities' 49*50. 

Cdnditiffll: of the difftiict (]790)h 418-419 f (LSOO), 

421 s (1813 )617h 426 j ot SAvaaur (1792), BOO 
S02. 

Copper and Erase i v^orktng 3iJ. 

Cottons varietloai cliraatc, »il, waterfng, 
ebangta, manTire^ tlllAg«r ercttfling, dieeiiae^ out¬ 
turn, impravemBata and OiporiEnenla (I8J9-1S83), 
2S1 ^302. 

Cotton Conumssioa: (1803), 295; (1874)^299. 
Cotton Braude Act IX <1B03>: 205. 

Cotton Trade (1829 ^ 1B&4) ^ 3,19-365. 

(^nrte^ani: 180-193. 

COnsene ■ H,i 653 note 2, 770 note 1. 
Craftemen: 145-li©- 
Crimi! 603. 

Ormunal Classes: 003. 

Crop Area: ^272-273- 

C^ryital and Company t 3W- 301. 

CnrmnEyj 319- 321, 

Cnatome t birth, pregnancy* nuu-riage, and death. 
73-90, 04, lOa 111-115,119*127, 128,134* 135, 
142. H9, 154, 155. 166, 174, 191, 195* 202,212, 
213, 215, 210. 

D. 

Bamhal= take;, 260; irts: 0 overed Imm. Dhnndhia 
Vigh by Celnsel Wdleeley (ISQOh 424 ; lurvey* 

422 - 408, 537 ^547 ; town detaLU^ tmnplcs, lortf 
iniehptioiu, hiflory, 81S0-685. 

Diisdra : buibasduen, 132-134^ 

Dayamava ■ villige g^ddiru, temples* IwgeT ver- 
ship, rur,8a7-tl:i!L 
BcpressedClaseei: 213-22L 
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BpahaAth Br&hnuuts: 

JkwingBt unisiiTOT, 165 167, 

Daw Hllllli : 66Su 

: M« Kibetridiu*. 

DeVB:iri s vLIl■g;c^^ luaezib^ eoppcEpkleip 

665^ m 

Yidan : Hindu kmst (1187 13201* 4W- 

4DL 

Dharm& ^ 6. 

Bhirwdr: town, megs CI5j8), 403? [1705), 41S; 
<1730). 417.416 f ca|rtiTO (1778). 4L5; c^tnreii 
by Cblcm^ Muism tl817)p 4371 513^52], 

563.577: mbclivijiaa d^toUiSv botuudanEu, ktoi, 
^■poc4p bfllM, nil, dinuitep W4t4r* Btwk* eropfl, 
(rtoplfi, 638-630? town detail** oipect^ fart, did- 
■ioEU^ mbuihii, popalatioo, bcmnt^ imdi, maciage. 
nsentp mnjyejpoJityf watcr-nLpply^ rmrvaifi* 
cutcrn*, WttUa, mMxksit, indoatzica, objcotBp 
ijirtmi fial toblati^ covil atatioD, lua. 

tory, 660-711. 

DhobiJ; Hwlmdn waftbcrmon, 2i&. 

Dhondliii Pant Gothalp^ Maritha gavtmw! nf 
the Btfmlxaj KanUtok, (1790-IS00)» 413. 42£b 
422-423. 

DborS : tflUnera, ^14, 

HhttodiA Yigh -- Maxdtlift frHbeatar* M* rite ? 

plondera Dh4nirir^ but ii hmck (17^)* ? m 

priion till 1789 w aclinAed and dHTQii to Dbirwir 
by OolDDel StoVcimn; defeated ^ Dhemlu Ftmt 
Gtikbale ? ente ra KolhipLir Hrrice ; a^ain qtaator 
of Db4rw4r ? Iiii tunm; dafeata BLail killM 
Oolcbale? pamied by Golanel WoUealay * tlrireni 
put pf Dbilrwijr; autprudd aod kilXod <1800)j 
410-426. 

Dhundflu: trado iwiitre* 7t U 
Didgnr : irillA^, tompla, inacriptiaiig. 712. 

HifiOAsesi 022. 

DiAorders ; (1795.1300). 420? (13000303), 426. 
Diepensaries ^ 823. 

DisturbaiiCM: (1837.1353), 434 433. 

DocthnoB 5 lifljlyatp 105-106. 

Bomb&rfl: vandenifaf 193.* 

DoMOfitic AtimalB : 87-33. 

Bnpleix 5 Ffepflli geiMral (1750), 793. 

Dovi Famino : [1396), 404, 

ZNiygfiTa: v-tHa^ gudden, 807. 

g 

Eartb-Bdlt: making ef, 383. 

Ebden t Mr, E. J„ 315, 

Ediabad: boly well* fair, 712. 

Elli ot S Sir Waltor^ 8S9. 

JEHpbiiuton: Mr. 42 upto 8, 

E^icbange Bills ? 322. 

Exciao! 606*607. 

Exotics: 36-37, 

Experimoatal Fam: 305-300^ 

Exports: 359-36G. 

*96-104 


Fkir* = 3S7, 721* 763, 777, 739.700; Dayana™’! 

fiwat, 308-81^31 
Fju^Os: 306-3ia 
Fanxi Stock : 256 - 257. 

, Paata and Foasta : 69.73 
Pail-nlk : Mainr Oencnl (1706), 411 .112. 
Poston ; yentenaot L, L.* 40 note 1, 

Peroj : 36L 
P^rrissi 848-m 
Fiold Tools: 268-270. 

Pmascc: 600.OIL 

Pifih: 42-44. 

Flaot; Mr. J. P.* 383. 

Floor-Olotbj ? Wiiavingof* 879-330. 

I Forbes Boyle : Dr. (1S49-I868)* 2fl4-2aj* 399 -372, 
Forflita r 27-33. 

Porta : 649, 653* 662, 667- 668* 713, 723* 739- 731^ 

I 766* 771 and neto 2, 773* 778-777* 7sa 
Proderick £ Ldimtonout-Caldiaal^ diied at Dbirwir 
(L792), 41S. 

Q. 

Godag ; trad® centoe, 354 ; anbMlidiiaa datoOa* 
bpundaiiea, Bxsa, Hiipect, tDil*lulIi, cilmiite, waUr 
alodc, erupt, pwpK 630-63-^ towfl detaiEiv fart,' 
tomplesi, bem-atojwt, ioacriptipiy, hiatory, 330| 
712-720. 

Galagii4th ~ dlLign, tomptea^ Inaeriptiooi^ 7S0- 
' Galla Bisdrs ; haahnndrnent 132. 

I Gan^ i dynaaty* 390 tud npto 6, 

Gasgdvall : d irer^ &. 

(MniginB : Iirngiyat oil-makinvi, 167. 

Olio Kaidbs : beef batchan* 239* 

Qan^ : town, 700; 

Gardesj : 302.305. 

Gardimani : wrestling hetuea* 818-820. 

Gartou; Captain^ dtifcmtod tha Pen dbxn * ( 1817 )^ 
430. 

Gaundis i MnaalmAn brldkJayen^ 24L 
Gavandis : mwim, 146-147. 

GaTlb : cowbeida, 179 -180. 

GojjiluQli: dHagTi tomple, Lojciiptiofu, 720. 

Geology : gmpito* tzuifiitian rpeki, old tod nnd- 
atoae, bep makt, iroa-beorlng day-atont* 8-13. 
Girla' ScboolA = 813, 

GumiDg: 360-374* 

Gloea Bangles i inakiia^ of* 385. 

Golok Brihmajifi : 92: 

Gold: 18-25; working id* 38 h 
G0lUj8:i»gSW-^1^5SD3, 

Gosdbalgdjta : be^an,2D3-2E^, 

Goadvia ; beggu*, ara. 

Graaaoa : 36. 

Gndgndddpnr : temple* fair, munklpalltyj 720 * 

722. 

* 

Gsdgudi : temple, uiaciriFlioiu* 722 , 
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GaijAfs: in.dcn, 11«L 

Quim i apiritUMl lOa. 

Gatt&l: lawn, tcmplcsfi, iwrroirp wcriptviiu, Ti!2. 

H. 

Haidar Ali= j oTomni 

U 7 S 4 | i, ia ^rtv«n Irtick {L 7 ^) i muitUT of 
DhArwAr411-414. 
t MuBtitnrim barbcrfi^ S46^. 

Haiallfhorg : Mu fa i mr^ti 
Holfipdiks : hiulstuclm^. 134 - 
Hollur: place pf btczPflp 7S2. 

Hamgl: tiBagGi 7^ 

Hingal t HlrVPyp fiCtS-rSOOr --555; tfabdinilgil] 

ilcLaila, boimd&nn, Euip»^ climate, 

atflck,crop*.poopkp ^tpwRp fort. Uitnplcap 

fnHriptioiLip hutoryp 385* 72^-725. 

Haralholli i aitU^ tempka, mpcriptioiHt ^ 
acribod c?op|HiTplatG, 725. 

Horo^op : vUla^Gp tGJBpte. itiHfiptioiij 

Haal4rB+ bmbamlmotip L35-i3<L 
Hatgf^rfl - EhpTtijigL 
Hfttfl t makliai,^ of, 3SO. 

Hatti Ifattnr ^ vilUga, iD«crtptiiP&p T2 €l 
H aTdla : 465* 469 and note S. 

Ha^ongi : vilLo^^ temple, inacriptiisfijp 726. 

Haroabll^Ti: hero-atoae, 726 . 

HATerit tnnk* ^9 ; tAwn, trada tnulra, 3E6- 

356. 72S-727. 

Hahli t tftTrn. 4J0, 727- 

Hoggluri: ailUg^, ^Ml^plcp inBcHptiqoH, 727. 

HaUirarfl t 2 q€. 

Herebidii t vObgo* tcmplop ioiciiptioiiB, 727 . 
Hereditary officers i 464-4^, 

Hertir : tiilaee* templfl, hofo-slonap 727. 

Hills: 3-6. 

Hire Bianr t riOsge, temp^ fsiMrHiFtiQiM^ wop 
72T, 

Hirebendi^eri: vJHij^, tempk, inKriptipnfl^ 72S, 
Hirehalla t nrcri 7. 

Hirehalti t ailkec, 723, 

Hirekonu t Tillage, pornl, tensplc*, macrfpUpftu* 
72S. 

BiieknrriiiaTarns : ’WEaTort, 163*169. 

Hiror : TtCage, tcmplG, iBompliotip 728, 

Hiwen Tbaang t ClaineM pilgruri, i62&-645)* 331 
md PDte 4 

HobyAs: deppewed cIaa^ 214*216. 

Holdings: 256- 

HoUanTeri : Tillage^ tempk* ImciiptiDi)* 7 ^. 
Hombal: tULifiep tempLu, iojiotipticMU, 72fl, 
Hoshalli: village* t™pfe* inaertplioiia, Taa 
Hospital £ 

Hosar ; villagop tfimplxa, inacripikp, T2S -7^ 
Hentseflt 47-43. 

Hoysala BallAls: Uiadu kingt [U 37 . 1210 ) 3 QD> 

400, 


H^bli : trtida cfintre, 364 t iiek of Cf^3|p 4*9 i 
snrv^yf 437-400* 631-636; subdivinoa dotaib, 
bottndanoL, arettp jupod, *11, dtoute, vrater* atockt 
onpe, people, 634-033 1 town datuli* po^on, 
dvnmimm^ forts, lubdi^idinis, popoiatloiip bcrnKt. 
ppaMbtfidD, epttofi mUlp ibope, morbats^ nuuuga- 
bmnt, nauiudpeLlly* wAter-a-opplj. dupcoMrj* 
edwMU, library, pUoea of wpndiip^ <dd tumptEi 
LDKnptdon, tnoQubfmGa^ mpH^noa, i^oloGtarual, 

httfioryv 720 -761, 

Hugdrs : fljowBT wllari^ 147 ^ 14&. 

HnlgBr ^ fair, 761*7612, 

H ol i halli : vilk^, temploq, inKnptioai, 762- 
Hal-mir : tuid mvaauTB, 440 sod note % 
Hnrlilcop s viUage, temple^ ins^nptipnM, 7652- 
Haviofligly : Tillj^ templfiv iuiedptiuu^ 7^ 
Htljigol : %ilbgc, uieoRptioiV. 762, 

H tina ; 6i0 zioie 4, 440 eiui note 4. 

Hurml: 443- 

KtLsbandmen : 13^-146: 262-263, 

I- 

ngams I palm-tipperap 148-149. 

Imports £ 363-359. 

liDprovements and Erperimeiitft : Gilbon 
{ISie 1383), 2S8*302- 
ifndiiin Millet : 273-274 h 
Irffirm People : 621 

Ingaigundi t vilkgi^ tempio, inoeriptkip^ i 
Xab-maldiig: 387. 

IlUeCtS : 4L-41 
laatnictuiii ^ 61S*02J. 

Inmuoiioo e 
luterofft £ ntef 326, 

Invegtments : 323-324. 

Irgii : 25. 

Iron-smoltmg; ^^81 382, 

Irrigatioit - 257 -SGJi. 

letaTCTUS + voai'cre uid Uyerfl, 169-176, 

IsAfa Taufer : extra e«aa««i 441 

X 

-V 

Jacob : Sir LeCnnd, 436. 

Jails: 6016 . 

Jains: trodexa^ ns-tlB. 

JakhinAcMTya : story of. 390 mad aote V, 660, 
JalgAta: goldvMberi. 22--24, 149 150- 
JambUi : daprcp^Bd ck&BctL ScO Hc^y^ 
JongaHUI-: Lingdyst priest^ 103^116. 

JingArS ^ Huidlermakerai 131. 

Jogeruft: bej^^ort, 203 *209- 
Joyner : Mr- SL K 722 note h 723 ooto 1* 766 
note 1. 771 note 2, 772 notes 1 and 4* T36 a-cAo 1* 

K. 

KAbAligiia : beggars* 209-21O> 

XSiClliTi ; vUlaga^ bempka, Inscripticiiia^ 762. 

Hadambos n Hmdti kings a90'391. 
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BuiATiu wwH Witiw i ubkfi flO€3- 

im^mL 

Zadappa : oHgm of tbc Nmriha of* 7^^3L 
Kada nnaaflfllg i: viHa^ fesBnple* iiuoripttoiiaf 
7(^2-7^ 

Xadrifl: m SatiaiL 
Kadnr; Tilkgs, 763. 

Sdgneli : viUngo, tcmplei^ UHoriptHRiji* 763: 
Ziiiara: MoikIiii^ 

Kator : iTlto|5]fr^ iiucnjpb^aii, 7631 

Kaladnttij j B'mAa. ks±igi ■ 1184), 397'3ea 
Kaldigars i Mud^ilmiin tiiin«rB, 234 . 

Zalas : nwket* tenvple* iiucriptlaiuip 763, 

Kol^hatgi J Buli-djvimDii d«tiiiy, boanibHriea^ anal, 
oapoct, Kil^ hilli, climate watMiT, stocky «0|Wj 
peopk, 636-636; town* 76i, 

Ealydn : tUIs^* tomb, uucriptioa, 761, 

Kasuit: 462 onl notn 

Eamdtifl : huiLAcdmen. 136-137. 

KAtndhpti ii t vilingo, teaipln, weir, 7C4. 

Kammira ^ blnckainiiha, 151-132^ 

KanchiiK^ldr : villogo* lotcrlpticii, 761. 

Kasjars : MttaalmJln pcwltdrvrii 246 -^47 
ZaaneahTar ^ village, inBoriptEDoia^ 704. 

Euoj Brihmans e 33-03, 

Zaavalli ^ viUaga^ tamploa, iucTfpUdtU* 761^ 

EinTa Brdlimuia: 02-93^ 

Eamruidgerj s vilbgn* t«mpk, lnacripLicHu^ 764, 
Kappat^dd * liili 4. 

Karadgi: viUa^^o, T64> 

Eariygi : aab-divution doUiU, boun^ldrics, urea* 
BopKt, BDil, liilla* clinmio* ntcr, atockp L'lopi^ 
people* 638-fUU t town* 764^765. 

Eathilda BrdbmaiLa: 05 l 
K^ rwdx Cotton Company i ML 

Easbam ^ MnaaloLln JiuiciDg girk, 2^4$ 

Easbioa : utmroiiKJta* llKi- lEia, 

Eattgnta - 447 and note 462L 
Ehatna' 170-]7J. 

Eillikiatars : pl&jcjv* 132 ^ ] 5 (!L 

Kirgeri: vflkgep tempJn, 763, 

Eod- ^i^rvayp 512-517^ 630 '566$ Kub-ilivimen 
detaili* iMUintaricfl, aw, »p<Ktp airiJ* hills, 

cliiiut«p watoTp stocky cfopip people, tllO-iU2 $ 

VlUage* 765. 

Eodmagi t vlUagi^, tompica, iaicnpboiis, 76o: 

Eolni = viliige, t4mipld, IrnKTriptijaas^ T65. 

Eomtia ^ tndnn, 130^131. 

Eonkanastb Bribinaiu ^ 05 ^ 06^ 

Xflnn mr ; Tilings, temple, T65u 
EoranhaiU: Tillage, old weir, 765, 

Eorariri 2 wanderer^ 104-105. 

Koshtia: ■» 84 lia« 

Kotegan : dsppueaed olaMcra^ 217 ^ 21S. 

Eotujmcbgi i Tillage^ temple, uiaQripttOIll, 765, 
Eriflluiaiilkiya = 440 anJ uote ^ 


Kriiotridiasa : heggai^ 307 -aos. 

EndaTakidigars i fauabandmeu, 137-1331 
Endian TOItgfi,766-760, 

Enmadfati : river, 6-7^ 

EmabMino rpotUnp 153-156, 

Eimdiigiro ^ ■« Kdmatbi, 

Eimtal: -ogmitryg 307 and note t. 

K nntiifili fljg:bf|| l \ f Tillage, 756. 

EordiptlT : Tillage, temple, 766. 

Eorgi; 441 and aete 5, 450. 

Eniiikoti: village, teEnplua, inamptbna, oopper- 
pLate, 7G6. 

Kurabarfl : ihepbarda, ISO - 13^ 

Enrnbar 0imiA t ilii:r|iheid teuben^ m - IStl 
KnrTiiiobetio ; w^van, 171 -172: 

Eoaagal s vitbgep cotton exporttoH^ata, 207- 

200*766 7^7* 

I* 

LabbejS ^ MoialEnAn trmlers, 236 - 237. 

Labourer? j 320> 

Labour Kortfago = 320-330* 

MdMtiruhr^ no-121. 

Ldd Ea^b? : mTittau batEfbci^ 241 - 243. 

StUTjaTaiiflbiB : Wtebersip 156. 

Xfakktmdi : towii, temploa, jn^criidiedup OCNt, 707 ^ 
770. 

LokslunoeliTar = town, 300. 

Lailjd.= ftoqqldtia'ti $1317*1858^, 410; AnegUOiJl 
11333 1573k 430^441 s lltiApnr (1573-16610, 
441 442; SAvanur (1680.1752)* 442.443; 

MaidthEU(1752-lSL73p 443 45.1; tSrtUab (ISIS 
I864)p 4S3 ^455 j I38IS J£^21) 45S. 457, 450,405 $ 
jAfiinrtHd^lie (1821)^ 457 ; biui uu^aanm (162]), 
453-450; inrvey (1621 f* 450-400; ennditiaa 
n62l)p460. 463; (1S21), 461, 465-467; t^nnrea 
(iS2Ik 4C2jalavciry (1621 k 463 ; atalT (lS21k 
463-461, and (1631), hereditary oifieers {i821), 
464 -165; itiVWVEia ayatein (1821)* 463- 470 ; ees^ce, 
470; (ISiSUk 470 47ls I1S24-25), 471 ; (1626- 
27), 472; Iwl Hyatciii (1823)* 472-47J5: |1S32 ,33)* 
476-476; (1333-13431* 477 - 46$; mrvey (1843. 
1860), 460'525; &29 - S30; ear^'ey Kmlta (1343 - 
1355), KS5-S27, and (1643 1382], 687-538; 
(L 854 k 627 - 520 ; tillsgc coat and proSt (1856), 
520; retiaiWJ aurvey (I874-lS3J)i 531-^587; 
temporary reinlMioDa (18^1.183$), 637; IncEmae 
jjt Kmblu waato (1ST7 - 1833), 683 ; alienatefl (atiiii 
(1384k 530 t seaeon reports (laOL - 1882)* 530- 
61M: kad revMme (1860- 18S3k ; ataff [13S4|* 

5D4-ap6 ; nlieuated riilagiia |l684j, 596.507. 

IfAnd Mo^snrCi ; 456-450. 

LMd Hflrtsago = 323. 

Laud Bevftnue <lS6i-lB83): $06. 

Tjjfttf Andfl; piKuk-lnillock n^amcTa^ 121 -122. 
LawFOUOS ; Majur-CcMraJ (1748)^ 734. 
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Leatli^T workmg: 3S7^38a. 

Libraries; 

Lime ^ 

Idngiyatism ajid Jainisot: «icLpifi»a el, 
107-lOa. 

Lingi&yata ^ HtrHiigtli iisiJ difftribtitian; 

life mad ; doeirthet Mid piKti^oa; {»in- 

imReti of Li^giyitiflin rad Jwliini pri«*tr 

hood, 

lODg&yat YAaia : *» Banjigs, 

Little : CaplaiOp OomnuiiLdv cf JU 1 deiBeh- 
iMDt (liMK 41T. 

Local Funds: €0^- Sll. 

LokAbalilus : Ling&yat trftden^ «L24. 

Lunar AateriamB ± ^i* 

Lunatic Asylum \. ^2X 

M. 

Kadag Lake > 

UManhbdaTi £ viUogci, templei, lnKrip^Mit, 770^ 

Madhra Brilunaiis: po*itioris:* mum*, uppaumnw* 

bDOHfl, foodp dreHip omamcntM^ oDcupatuiUp doilj 
lift, irligran, miEiomi^ rr^-HO. 

KadhT&cb&r 7 !i Pontifli (HOT -ISS^) : S6.53- 

Hddigire : depnauad eUms, 218 ^219. 

ICadraS t quoitUill dilcUEODd of truaaferHiig DMl> 
wlr to, 433 doto 4 

Hagistracf: 602, 

H%iid Ehin : NJtwdb of SATwnir pTSI -1751) ; hii 
ftUotGSB^ attacked (17471 Ibo Maritkia ; in 
HaiiiaraWd |>olitica i kUJtd in an 
794.707. 

Makairdlli t vDlagv^ Uucriptloraa, 779. 

MalaTiLrE t tnulmidiiioEi, 140^ 

Malcolm : Colonel, attafked Nuripirtd (1958)^ 437* 

43S. 

Majgnnd: vOlage, tifinplB, iDHriptumr ^9. 

Malik K&ftur: ^Ja^ad-diit EMIj^i gcaeml (1294- 
1312), 402 

Malprabka: nver,, 7. 

Min^ ; dopreflaed el&isei. Sea Mldi,^^ 

Mangmiili : ^‘illage, tflttiplefl, inHripti^iu, TlO, 
Mankatti: ynia|[0, temple, inicripiiottt, 771. 
Manson : miiLtdoT of Mr. [tmi 435-436, 7S7- 

Mantigi; TiHage, iiLftcriptiDdi 771i 
Mantravidi : yiibgop ioKrEptnooe, 77L 
Mannfoclnrers ^ 1S3-17D. 

Mabtire e 266-267. 

ManydrSi Maealnuifi gliH b&ngio'mokertp 234- 
23SL 

: a bmd RmuurD, 440, 45A 47S. 

MarAtha: baa1»mlnict4 139.149; Rtpranae^, 

(1752-1317), 443-m 

Mardiba BMte : 190-20a 

Maritlia Camp: doMHpticHi of <i7M]* 4i7* 
Maritba Ooverament i d«f«ti id, 427 - 4 ^ 
Markets: 357. 


HdrdirL: hiH, 4i. 

Mdrwdrifi^ tnden, 124-1^ 

JCisilarS : he^sgvm, 210*211. 

Masnr i Tillage, fort^ imcriptlou, 771. 

Matenals: iAdd Eiatorr^ 439 ooto 1. 

Matbs t religtoiu hnnjo*, jy2; 735 .757. 

Matbpatis t linglyiifc boiMlIa, 10 $-137* 

Meiars: b»k«t.innkcnt 137. 

Medleri ■ yilUget ruetroiim, 771 - 772. 

Medar t tamploa^ ioaoriptiaDfi, 772. 

Mebmans ^ MotaTm^n tradera, 237- 
KerCCr - Mr.. Atdcricim sxdtou planter {1340 ■ 1346), 
233-2^; 363-360. 

MeTQllLdi : Tillage, 772. 

MbAre t aee Holajio* 

Middleton : ^Ir. J. £L, 332 note 1, M2 note 1, 0^^ 
note 1^ 722 note ^ 76i note 2; 730 note 2, 737 
note 2 . 

Minerals^ 18-20. 

Mines t American gold and i^vor (1545), 443 
note 2. 

Mifihrikot: ^arv^y, 521 -524, 577 - SOI ; town, 772, 
JCocLigAm I ■bDumakcraj 219-221- 
Moghals: MoeoltnJLda, 232. 

Molasses : making of ^ 394- 3S5. 

Mo mine z Mnialtuiu wcavora, 243. 

Manastorios t 755-757. 

Honeyleoding. 324-320, 

Houypeoiiy: IjcatotLaotCkJailcI (1800), 422.423. 
Hoot: Ueulenmit (1702), 649, 700, 760, 772, 733. 
3W-302, 

Motibensm: town, 772, 

MoTements: 55^ 

Madtir: Tmoge, temploi, Ina^ptioiiM^ 772. 

Mogad : Tillage, lake, 772. 

MnbatEmiad All e MkUur general |1770)t 413. 
Makoria: 5Jiiai1mau gmin-BoUere, 237-1^. 
HiilberTy: 303 m 

Holgnad: Jrairey^ 524-523^ 5S2.5S7; toina 

popeJaticD, tempbt, imoriptionfl, 772-773 
JCuodargi; tivie ciintre, 354 ; town details^ fort, 
773-774- 

Munidpalities: 61 L 

Mmuft Sir Tbomas : occqpia Dbarwiir (ISIT); 
zvdU£CfliSitndur;poiiil« out defect! iu IheMarj^thfi 
gnTcmmcnt; tekc* Ka^MilgunA l^amlnl^ 

Hnbli uulMlabdkot; hie aneem in South Bijipur, 
Bel^nm, end ^hokpur; the tecratof lib nooeti; 
kb eeltiBment of tho eonqiLereil oauntTy; impr^ 
non orated bu mcccflB, 427 -432. 

MnnTalM = TfUafri, inicHptioii!» 774. 

Mur&ririT: ehief of Outl (1736)^ 703. * 

KnxsaTifad: momutery, 75$-75l- 

H1lflaltlUUlfl E fltrCDgtk, d|jrtn1iiti.ti[Hl, appearanceip 
food+ calling, homea^ religion, comninuitko* 
222.249. 
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Xlttnr 1 TilligCp Impio, Invcnifticni, 774* 
JfiLXAS^r Jftng: H«>Lii>biul rolcr OT4S^I7&]}^ 
7W-79J- 

N. 

I baffacrov 1S7^ ISBL 

If ? Tillog^^ tvmplfl, mKiiptbnii 774. 

ITigliks: dj^ ISB-^lSd. 

If^gUllT Lalt« : 260. 

N&gVAJid + uncriptlgiii^ 774. 

K Aifcftrtrt : i«4 Kuliftiu* 

Ndiniie? Nll^ris ; indige-d^ara, 157 - ISa. 

NamdeT ShimplB : t&Uonr 19^-lGO. 

Hana Fbadcia™ i Pwam numater (1772-1500)^ 

414. 

Harog^al: vilUga ta teDipla% inAcriptiddu^ 

rwerroir, 774 

Narci^al: hywn m R<m, populAtioo^ tempin- 
•cnptianfs 390, 774-775 
Ifareodra s 417,77e> 

If argxuid : Hill, S ; trwk Mntrtj 357 ; siege (17B5>^ 
414? dijtarbtuicea and lapw (l357- lB5fl)^ 434- 
433 ; inmaij, 51i!0-^30; town doUOa, pqpnlaijoTi^ 
fcrt^ tcmplca^ hbtdry, 770-730* 

Naradpur ; tIUi^p toe&pk;, TOO* 

Ndrvekara; trfdnrt^ l^. 

IfavolgTllld 3 HOI* 4 ^ rerrey* 4^-40^ &3]-537± 
■ub^dirinaD dolailt, bocmdarias^ upectp SdH^ 
LilU, climiktop Water, itnck^ cTUpst P«0piej 642 -644; 
town detaiiM, hMory, 405p 4^9, ISO-TSSL 
IfavU: tUUsh,!^ 

Nawibi of SAvaiitir (1700-1884) : 70a*SiH 
IfewaU t StaicKT {mih 427 -429. 

Nowapapara: 62 a 

Kid^udi - nUbi^tMj teittpleai mscdptiaiia_, 782+763. 

Ifidae^al t vilbgRp templiirp 783. 

Nidshingi 3 viUligeN iuKlriptiqnap 7S3. 

If ilgrmd: village, temple^ macriptiosi, 782. 

O. 

Obeli 3 Hubll (1547), 407. 

Offencea : 604 -6D5. 

Oil-prasamg r 335-366. 

Omena; 50-Bi, 

Omamenta =05-67. 

R 

P ad am SAllfl: WflavcTa;i 175 

PftgOdftB 3 4^ 

Paikiri $ 445 

PakbAlia i Muialm^n watemscDi 247. 

PAkiuAk Raddera - huabanilEaeiii -143. 
PAligdra = 444 and noto L. 

PaUav! {**fc MO). 3S0 »ittl mU & 

PdllckAla : GTaftamED, 159« 

PandaTi t at H&ngal (a-o* I500}j 389# 

Pasongal: Uangjilp 330. 

Paper making: 38S. 


I Fants; waaheriiiHi^ 166* 130, 

^ Parsbiudiii Bbdn Fatrardliaii t Muritha Brdb* 
mac gsceial (1776- 1799)p 4L3, 417, 419. 

FArsiS; 251. 

PaaeoB t 345, 

PatbAns = MuaalmdiLap 232„ 722 nata 1. 

' PAtradaTams: dacdog gfrl^, 153-lOL 
PattaSAIia: wcaviEnh 173-175. 

Patrardhanfl: tbe (1764-1777^.411-413. 
PatvogArs i iw KHatrin 
FalregArB: Mnmlmitn tmael-twistefi, 242-243L 
PandbArAs t btnHalm^n Ubgorgiaj 247-248^ treei 
bcKtion^ 430, 

FmjArAs * Alnaabzi^n eotlam clsiineTi, 248. 
PlantaiiLa t 305 
Plantar 35. 

Playfair; Liduteiiant ColtHiel, B*E,p 261 note 2^ 
265 263. 

Plough I a, ^7, 

Police Details = 003-001* 

Poat Dffloeei 340 - 3 ^ 

Pofcrdy As: dcpiwod dacooB^ 217, 

r m 

Pratbam ^b A kbiw t sea Ean^a Erdbinjyis# 

Pressing : cwttoii, 374. 

Pricea = 338-340, 4>53 aad note 0, 454 and mrtq 
453 and luote h 52S awl note L 
Private Schools i 615 

Q. 

Unarta Powder ± lin^ and piateru ofr 82t -622, 

R. 

Enddsnt hosbaadinec, 141«145 
Bigi: CWK graua* 274 . 

Railways 1345-347, 650, 

EaiiifaU:l4-ie.272. 

Rajputa= htiabamliiuis, 143-141. 

Bakai" r itmtel, 440^ 441p 442; 443, 447 note 3* 

Bamini^as ^ »« ShrinuahoaTa* 

BAiiftbaaiiiLr : nirray, 502-BOS, 555-SBO^ lob- 
diviak>ii deteilap Ix^undaiiait area, aipectp 10 I 4 
hilK cliiaiatefc water* atock, crops, peopls* 041* 
646 s tewa drtaili* 783-764. 

BiagOli: qnaitt powder line*, 62 i - 8S2, 

BmigjfiS : McAlmdc dyarSp 243-244- 
BAflbtrakntas 1 Hiadia kLo^ (760-973}# 30^ 

Bat Plague tlS78) * 

gat tlHalli : villMfO. fccinpk, iiucfrlptkll^ 

390, 412, 7M. 

BAja-rekba : a memra!* 407* 440 and note 2, 
BayatrAr 1 mdiridual MtilBinan^ 155 arid note 2, 
482, 

Beaden nod Writera 1 613 - 6Ht 
Beading' Booma i i^i' 

Bed powder s making nt* 3®^* 

legutrdtion s eo4 
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Eeligion 

AeKrroLrB £^-363. 

E«Bt Houfi$^ 34$^ 

Bevenne = uidiicitcS ^RjffbsE]i^4(!3-4T(^i 

472.47b. 

Rice? 27a-577. 

Richey ; Mr. J. B., Sli not4^ 1. 

Riren: S'S. 

Road ICctfd; 

Roadfl 1341-314. 

Rebertsom Mr, E. 1 auto I* 277 nolo 1. 
2GS 

Ron • lah-dlmlDDi dctiOii bonn^iinesp areOr aipM^ 
khI, climAt€^w&terp thxlt^ tHK]^Lo^64ti -017; 
tOTTUt 7fl5^ 

s. 

Sdlara; hnsbon^imi 145. 

Sigarchalcr&VQJrtia; *w Bavg^&d. 

SaihjJgara i Mtudluiu hnifo-tfrimloti, 244. 

SdllB t We&vfln^ 172.1TB. 

Saltpetre ? nuikmg olj 33S. 

Samag^ i cobblers, 22 L. 

Samagis 1 9oe Sat^nii. 

Sojiadi XoraTdn ^Tope-sukers^ 102-JS3, 

Sand ? 2€. 

Sangur t vUUgo, templap liucriptioufl, TB5 l 
S anai ^ oetion at (17761. 4J3 
Siraavata: wee Sbenvifl* 

SarrarU. Brihjnana i 00-97* 

Satinia: bcgg&np 211. 

SdtenliaJli t iHlloget templ»p mseripyotu, TSa, 
Sanidgara : Maialmdit tradcn, 23 Sl 
S iTOnnr: itute, deHniptMDp pt&dncUra, pocpio, 
Agiiciilturo, capital, trule^ land, jostko, 

fiiiaoeot Khoolip town, 410-411, 442-44^ 702- 

soa 

Savdi ± vUlagc, tompici, 7£5. 

Sdre 1 -oowd grim, 274. 

Saringa ^ 2^. 

SaTviae Brdhmana: 97. 

Schools t 612-om 
Saason Reporta 1 539-B94. 

Serranta i i^'isa 
Shaiklis ± Mwlmdfiir 231. 

Shakuna Sdlia ? ^eovntsp 177 ^ 173. 

Sbdtakanii; kb AadiknaLhiitjL 
Sh&w t Mr^ A, N,, CoUoctoF : eucotira^ cotton 
cipurmicnta {1»40.1942), 297 - 2&9; m 
Shearer : Mr* W. (Iftsa-1576), 20C-300; 3(^-30«L 
BhenTi Brdhmana t ^ 

Shephwda:i79-m 
Sbiggaou I 731. 

Sbilvoata i LmgAynt traders, 125 026. 

Shim pie : tBOors, IBD -191, 

Shivajpgia t ccmb-iDAkcFa 173. 

Shopkeopeia: 338. 


\ 

'\ 

|| ShrirajiiLr: nld mmw of Sivnrntr^ 793. - 

II Shiingeri e old war at, 783 - 7S6L \ 

i ShrivaiflhnaT Br&lmiaiia 1 98 - m 
Slinddha Salia ? wemvem, 175 - 177 . 

Sid^nnr i TiUigCp 736*' 

SigihalLi^xpexiJiuuital ruiii nssi - LS3^p ^7. 
Silk and Cotton Boods: 378-377. 

I Silk Wormi ? 4^ 30* - 308. 

Smdas: Od(rtli-Diut l>hArwlr duds t]LO0-ll$O|, 
, 401. 

I Sirgod i ’iTlIagep tCDiptea, Lpacnptloni, 78d. 

! Sirnr : ^Tllage^ temples, imcripCicoip 7fi6. 
Sitlkond ? TilLigs^ inscrt^tiuns, 786. 

Slavery = 4B3 l 

Small Came Comta: 602. 

Smdrt Bhdgvats: I>«oiuifth SMIminni^ 90-02, 

Snakei: 42. 

0011 = 254-268. 

Soln Appdji = Ancgimdi mJitLrter (1508 + 1842L 
440,44L 

Soulrs ? gddjnnitH 161-102. 

I Soratnr ^ viUagftj tcmplofl, inHriptkmi, 7S6. 

SontOT : Sir Prank, captand tke reltd duef qf 
Nar^d (1058), 437. 

Spimiiiag ? cottodp 374-375. 

Spirit Foaaeanou t hdidt and pmetweB, acimietp 

■piriE-BcOrGri^ 813-817. 

StBfT^ AdmituetmtirB^ 403-464. 

Etevenaoil: Cdood (1800), 421, 42.1, 424. 

I Stones : 25-20, 

Stone Yeaaela t making of^ 3S3 l 
Sob Diviaiotia: 1 -5; 62G -017. 

I Sndi ‘ ^illagBi templea, bucriptlOEbip 7-&8 l 
Sngaj'eane: 278-280. 

I SaJ; Tilla^p 786. 

SnleniE: cicmxtcHiuip 192, 

I Smmdgdrs : haie-aelkri* I20. 

I I Snragifi ? bc^ipin. See^tdoiB. 

SoTibdn: Mt. Mjuuaai''i mnuder at {1853], 787. 
Survey: 459 -460; 486-5^^ rC^- &S8- 
Svimie : poaU 04, 52-55. 

Sycds : Mnialminap 2^ ^231« 

I 

i Tailing Brikmmis ? lOO - lOl. 

TdlikoU : bnlttc <4 (l&G&lp 409. 
r Tdmbolia:; bdd-lc&f Kstlcra, 12$, 240-24U 
Tamm ? damet of liuid, 478 note 3^ 47^- 
• Taxait laiTcyT 010-512, 051 - 555; tovB, 787- 
' Tiechia : Mitiab&ia ketUc-druiumvrf, 240. 

I Tegnr! 787. 

j Telegraph ± 350. 

I Telngn Banj^ra: traders^ 128-120. 

’ Teli^ Oslmiinnnu: tendm, 129 -130, 

I TemporAtnro: 17- 
I Tennrca i 462. 

Thackeray ^ mooumcDld cboluk ol Mr.» 705^ 
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7]^: 441. 

t Mr. O. R., S5>n4(i 1. 

!lfleii27. 

Tillage: 27 0. 
linworking ^ 3S2: 

Tipa (1783 ^1799) = baaicgctl Ifurgimd (1735) 4141 
bt WM witli tho MuaitMi (1780- $7)^ 4JS-4I6 } 
at war with tba EoglHi inil the (1799- 


1792), 417^413. 

Tirgul BrAhmaTiB t lOl. 
l^lipuT t villpgjtp 7S31 

Tir mftir ^T YenScatesli t Bahider, 4& not* 1. 
319 a*t* 1 and noto 4, 656 not* % 790 ootii 6, 
720 iwtn 1, T73 note 2* 187 not* 4, W. S13> SH 


and 821 notes L 


Tobacco ^ 277-278, 

Tolls J 347. 

Town Schools = eis -619. 

Trade - artiolea olp 801. 

Trade Centres i 354-357. 

Trade CompanieB: 353-353. 
TraderB i ll5* 131,351 -3S2 l 
Trees = 33-35. 

Trimalbop t viikgft 788. 

Tntoji Holknr = (ITS$), 415-416. 
Tnminkattl i villMg*^ 788* 
Tnngbhadra: Hw««5-6^ 

D. 


Utiurd? ^Hlagc, templet eoppcrphitea, 

783. 

Unkal i villagH. bemploa, InKnptioni* TSa 

V. 


Yaceination: 623 - 924. 

Yaddars : diggcrip IffJ-198- 
Yadonpur : inMription. 788, 

Ydggay&s t l»ggw*» 212-213,721. 
YaiBlmavs : *« MSdbifa Br^nmna* 
Yaifihyan ^ Komtii. 

Vanhalli t villigoi 7^ 

YarUi: iiacniptiaioai 788- 


Yardat TivtTi 6. 

Tonkatriir = Nargaiid ohief (1785), 414 

VidBa= Mn-G-W.*42iitfto^l- 

ffilnyttwar (1333-l«3t! of, 

ffirSa-fWjWiMii of. «2 «7; 

cif, 408* 


Villages i 48, 

YlUago Goddesses ± Dnisata and DayaniAiraj 

tcm^QB, unagoi^ wonyp, tail, S97' S]2« 

Yillago JoHco ~ 993 . 

YiUngO Scboolfi I 619. 

Viritlcot: H^igal,3S9, 

YiibnlpaJlt : 440 and note 3. 459 note Sj, 630 and 
D*te 2. 

w. 

Wagefls 330-m 

Walton: Mf, W.pcotton insfoetoft 298-299+ 3J2* 
Waste Land ; 5sa 
Water snpply : S- 
Water-worlts: Vijayaitiflar. #07, 

Weeds : 35^ 

Weights and Measurea ? 339-338. 

WeDesley = Qdoneli dMribw the coDditacra oi 
the diltzi^ (1800)# pcnrenai Dhundhia Ydgh tl9Q0> S 
tb* Tongbludia ^ th* forta Air a n t 
Bad BAaisbenniH -1 paiM thfM^ Hfivtori and 
D*Tgirl i crowea the Tarda j irriTai at SdTanni ; 
doreftt* Dhnndhia at Kondgol ^ patfu Uwne^i 
Kaliui, LakjhfficahTarp and, SMrhattlj tahaa 
llftnib*! ; paM*a thratt^ Bclganin and 

Eijdipiir^ 421 - 425; mBKhe* throegh DhJM^dr on 
his way to Poona (1903)^ 426| 649i 66l| 80!t 
wells I 266.760-192,753. 

Wheat? 274-278, 

WUrlwinda : 14 nnta 1. 

Wild Animnlfl i 33-4i>p 

Wiltshire : Hr. C.. 789 note 1, 790 not* 1. 

Wingatn : Mr- TE. 38 note t. 

Wood-working i 384 
WreetUng flousea = 816-829, 

Y. 

Yainrredis? «fiKiii™. ™ ™ 

Tnlisimr : vOlagOp templw, in™pti*ia+ 783- m 

Yatmged = Til^gtf* 789. 

YbUyaI^ Tilliigci+799, 

Yellur : Tillage. 

YinnnoJ " Mnaalrndhitoiab* fiiJr^7S9*7W, 

Yeignppi t vilSagft ^3®- . -, & i. . 

Y™ s “a EagMah genttomn m the Fahwa's 

i^xrico (.lIOOli 417* 
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